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THE  GREAT 
BLOOD 
PURIFIER 
AND 

RESTORER. 


“FOR  THE  BLOOD  iS  THE  LIFE 


WORLD-FAMED 


LARGEST  SALE 
OF  ANY 
MEDICINE 
IN 

THE  WORLD. 


For  cleansing  and  clearing  the  biood  from  ail  impurities,  it  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended. 
For  Scrofula,  Scurvy,  Skin  and  Blood  Diseases  and  sores  of  all  kinds,  it  is  a never-failing  and 
permanent  cure.  It  Cures  Old  Sores.  Cures  Ulcerated  Sore  Legs.  Cures  Scuiyy  Sores. 
Cures  Cancerous  Ulcers.  Cures  Glandular  Swellings.  Cures  Blackheads,  or  Pimples  on 
the  Face.  Cures  Elood  and  Skin  Diseases.  Cures  Ulcerated  Sores  on  the  Neck. 
Clears  the  Blood  from  all  impure  matter,  from  whatever  cause  arising. 

As  tins  mixture  is  pleasant  tu  the  taste,  and  warranted  free  from  anything  injurious  to  the  most 
delicate  constitution  of  either  sex,  the  Proprietors  solicit  sufferers  to  give  it  a trial  to  test  its  value.  . 
THOUSANDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS  FROM  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Sold  in  Bottles  2S.  6d.  each,  and  in  cases  containing  Six  times  the  quantity,  ns.  each,  sufficient 
to  effect  a permanent  cure  in  the  great  majority  of  long-standing  cases.  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND 
PATENT  MEDICINE  V ENDORS  throughout  ihe  world,  or  sent  on  receipt  of  30  or  132  stamps 
by  the  Proprietors,  The  Lincoln  & Midland  Counties’  Drug  Company,  Lincoln. 
(TRADE  MARK  “BLOOD  MIXTURE.”) 


THE  UNIVERSAL  HOUSEHOLD  REMEDIES!!! 


These  excellent  FAMILY  MEDICINES  are  invaluable  in  the  treatment  of  all 

ailments  incidental  to  every  HOUSEHOLD.  The  PILLS  PURIFY,  REGULATE, 
and  STRENGTHEN  the  whole  system,  while  the  OINTMENT  is  unequalled 
for  the  cure  of  Bad  Legs,  Bad  Breasts,  Old  Wounds,  Sores  and  Ulcers.  Possessed 
of  these  REMEDIES,  every  Mother  has  at  once  the  means  of  curing  most 
complaints  to  which  herself  or  Family  is  liable. 

N.B. — Adzdee  Gratis  at  78,  A'Vw  Oxford  Street , late  533,  Oxford  Street,  London,  daily  between  the 

hours  of  1 1 and  4,  or  by  letter. 
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OLDRIDGE’S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA 

(ESTABLISHED  60  YEARS), 

The  best  and  only  certain  remedy  ever  discovered  for  Preserving, 
Strengthening,  Beautifying,  or  Restoring  the 

HAIR,  WHISKERS,  OR  MOUSTACHES, 

And  Preventing  them  Turning  Grey. 

PRICE  3S.  6d.,  6s.,  and  ns.  PER  BOTTLE. 

C.  & A.  OLDRIDGE, 

22,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
And  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

For  Children  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  forms  the  basis  of  a magnificent 
head  of  hair,  prevents  baldness  in  mature  age,  and  obviates  the  use  of 
,'\es  mi''  j otsonous  restoratives. 


Franciscan  convent  of  the 

IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION, 
Porlobello  Road,  Bays-waler,  IT. 

Under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

The  Religious  of  this  Community  receive  a 
limited  number  of  young  ladies  for  education. 
The  terms  for  the  course  are  £$o  per  annum, 
which  comprises  all  the  usual  branches  of  a 
sound  English  education,  in  which  Latin, 
French,  German,  and  every  kind  of  needlework, 
are  included.  Music,  drawing,  and  dancing  are 
extras.  The  recreation  grounds  are  spacious, 
and  the  locality  a most  healthy  one.  Children 
remaining  at  School  for  the  Summer  Vacation 
are  taken  to  the  sea-side. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Mother 
Abbes&  ed  by  Vj 
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ST.  EDMUND'S  COLLEGE, 

OLD  HALL,  WARE,  HERTS. 


President— THE  VERY  REV.  P.  FENTON. 
Vice-President— REV.  WILLIAM  LLOYD. 


The  College  is  situated  within  thirty  miles  of  London,  on  the  main  road  to  Cambridge.  The 
nearest  station  is  Standon  (about  a mile  and  a quarter  distant^ on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

The  courses  of  studies  are  variously  adapted  for  (i)  candidates  to  the  priesthood*  (2)  those  who 
are  destined  for  the  learned  profession  or  for  careers  involving  competitive  examinations,  and 
(3)  those  who  are  intended  for  commercial  life. 

For  the  Commercial  or  Modern  division  great  stress  will  be  laid  on  precis  writing,  short- 
hand, mental  arithmetic,  and  English  composition. 

For  the  Classical  and  Scientific  division  the  College  is  affiliated  to  the  London  University. 


ST.  HUGH’S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

{Adjoining  the  College). 


President— THE  VERY  REV  P.  FENTON. 
Vice-President— REV.  EDWARD  ST.  JOHN. 

An  experienced  matron  superintends  all  that  relates  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  children. 
FOR  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO  THE  VERY  REV.  THE  PRESIDENT. 


MOTTINGHAM  HOUSE, 

MOTTINGHAM,  NEAR  ELTHAM,  KENT, 

TWELVE  MINUTES'  WALK  FROM  ELTHAM  STATION. 

(Removed  from  Blenheim  House,  Lee). 

Establishment  for  the  Preparation  of  Candidates  for  the  Examinations  for  admission  to  the 
Koul  Military  Academy,  Woolwich  ; Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst.  Also  for 
thcMiLiTiA,  Preliminary,  Literary,  and  Final  Examinations. 


Principal  . . . REV.  E.  VON  ORSBACH, 

Late  Totor  to  their  Highnesses  the  Princes  of  Thurn  and  Taxis* 


TUTORIAL  STAFF: 


Higher  Mathematics 


Mathematics 

Classics:  Latin  and  Greek 
English  : Language  and  History  . 
French  Language  .... 

German  Language  .... 
Sciences : Geology,  Physics,  and 
Chemistiy  . 

Geography:  Physical 
„ Political 

Drawing  : Geometrical,  Freehand, 
and  Perspective 

Preliminary  Subjects 

Drill  and  Fencing  .... 


G.  Merrit  Reeves,  Esq.,  M.A.  ; 13th 
Wrangler,  1873 ; late  Scholar  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

J.  A.  Pease,  Esq.,  and  C.  Simpson,  Esq. 
The  Principal. 

J.  A.  Prout,  Esq.,  B.A.  Oxon. 

Mons.  Victor  Lemaire,  M.A.  Licencie- 
b^Lettres,  Paris. 

The  Principal. 

Professor  J.  Morris. 

The  Principal  and  J.  Morris,  Esq. 

The  Principal. 

J.  A.  Pease,  Esq. 

'The  Principal  and  C.  Simpson,  Esq. 
Sergeant  F.  Myers,  Woolwich- 


The  pupils  have  the  privilege  of  daily  Mass  in  the  house . 
FOR  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL. 
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St.  Anselm’s  Society 

FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  GOOD  BOOKS. 

Founded  a.d.  i860, 

With  the  Sanction  and  Blessing  of  the  Holy  See,  and  under  the  Patronage  of 

THE  CARDINAL  ARCHBISHOP  OF  WESTMINSTER 
AND  THE  ENGLISH  HIERARCHY. 

President : 

Vice-Presidents:  THE  LORD  GERARD.  THE  LORD  HERRIES. 
Hon.  Secretary:  CANON  WENHAM. 

Society’s  Depository: 

5,  AGAR  STREET  (close  to  the  Strand  at  Charing  Cross). 

MR.  J.  A.  PAGAN,  Manager . 


The  object  of  the  Society  is  to  bring  before  all  concerned  in  Education  the 
great  mischief  that  is  being  done  by  cheap  bad  literature,  both  to  the  faith  and 
morals  of  our  people. 

But  the  evil  consequences  of  unrestrained  and  indiscriminate  reading  cannot 
be  checked  effectually  unless  the  taste  is  formed  and  the  conscience  educated 
through  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  good  literature. 

The  office  of  this  Society  is  therefore  to  assist  all  who  are  concerned  in  the 
welfare  of  the  poor,  and  still  more  the  education  of  the  young,  by  supplying  infor- 
mation respecting  pure  literature  of  all  kinds  suitable  to  the  wants  of  different 
classes  of  readers. 

The  following  Lists  of  Selected  Books  have  already  been  made  and  may  be 
had  at  the  Depository — 

C Elementary  School  Library. 

D Ditto  for  more  advanced  Readers. 

E Parochial  Lending  Library. 

F Lending  Library  for  General  Readers. 

G Religious  Instruction. 

H Spiritual  Reading. 

K Prize  Books  for  Colleges. 

L Prize  Books  for  Convent  Schools. 

A List  of  Selected  Novels  and  Books  of  the  day  is  in  preparation,  as  a guide  in 
ordering  Books  from  Lending  Libraries. 

It  does  not  propose  an  exclusive  use  of  Catholic  Books,  or  to  leave  young 
people  in  an  ignorance  of  the  current  or  standard  literature  of  the  day ; since,  even 
if  this  were  desirable,  it  could  not  be  maintained.  But  it  proposes,  by  making  a 
selection,  to  give  them  an  acquaintance  with  the  best  Books  of  each  kind,  teaching 
them  to  walk  alone  and  take  care  of  themselves,  to  be  well  informed  and  intelligent 
in  literary  knowledge,  but  still  more  in  religious  knowledge. 

The  Lists  have  no  authority,  but  the  Books  have  been  selected  by  a variety  of 
persons  competent  to  judge,  and  whose  judgment  must  command  respect  The 
Lists,  however,  are  open  to  revision,  correction,  and  enlargement. 

Specimens  of  the  Selected  Books  will  be  kept  at  the  Depository,  and  the  Books 
will  be  supplied  if  desired,  but  the  Society  has  no  interest  in  the  sale  of  any  par- 
ticular Book.  

Subscriptions  are  urgently  needed  for  defraying  the  first  expenses  of  the  Depository,  for  printing 
the  Classified  Lists,  as  well  as  for  enabling  the  Society  to  make  Grants  of  Books  to  various  Institu- 
tions, such  as  Workhouses  and  Hospitals,  and  to  Poor  Missions,  from  which  several  applications 
have  been  received. 

Subscriptions  are  received  at  the  Depository,  or  may  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  or  paid  in  to  the 
London  and  County  Bank,  Richmond  Branch. 
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M.  H.  GILL  AND  SON’S  LIST. 


Life  of  Madame  de  Bonnault  d’Houet,  Foundress  of  the  Faithful 

Companions  of  Jesus.  Translated  from  the  French.  With  a Preface  by  La,dy  Herbert. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

1794 : A Tale  of  the  Terror.  From  the  French  of  M.  Charles  D’Hericault, 
By  Mrs.  Cashel  Holy.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Some  Account  of  Don  Bosco  and  his  Work.  Gathered  chiefly  from 

the  narrative  of  Dr.  D’Espiney.  By  Mrs.  F.  Raymond  Barker.  i8mo,  cloth,  is. 

The  Walking  Trees  and  other  Tales.  By  Rosa  Mulholland.  With 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Light  from  the  Lowly ; or,  Lives,  of  Persons  who  sanctified  them- 
selves in  humble  positions.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Butina,  S.J.  Translated  from 
the  Spanish  by  the  Rev.  W.  M'Donald,  D.D.  Illustrated  by  W.  C.  Mills.  Twovols. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7s. 

Lina’s  Tales.  By  Mrs.  Frank  Pentrill.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  is.  6d. 
Occasional  Sermons,  Addresses,  and  Essays.  By  the  Right  Rev.  George 

Conroy,  D.D.,  late  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  and  Apostolic  Delegate  to  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land. 8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d. 

True  Men  as  We  Need  Them.  A Book  of  Instruction  for  Men  in  the 

World.  By  Rev.  Bernard  O’Reilly.  Crown  8vo,  handsome  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Repertorium  Oratoris  Sacri  ; containing  Outlines  for  Six  Hundred  Sermons 

for  all  Sundays  and  Holidays  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Year,  also  for  other  solemn  occasions. 
Compiled  from  the  Works  of  distinguished  Preachers  of  different  ages  and  nations.  By 
the  Rev.  Herman  Hukser,  D.D.  Three  vols.  8vo,  cloth  bevelled.  21s. 

A Short  Memoir  of  Esterina  Antinori.  Translated  from  the  Italian.  By 

Lady  Herbert.  With  Portraits.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  extra;  is.  6d. 

The  Mirror  of  True  Womanhood.  A Book  of  Instruction  for  Women  in 

the  World.  By  Rev.  B.  O’Reilly.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  extra.  3s.  6d. 

Maxims  and  Counsels  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  for  every  Day  of  the 

Year.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Miss  Ella  M‘Mahon.  32mo,  cloth  extra,  red 
edges,  is. 

Maxims  and  Counsels  of  St.  Teresa  for  every  Day  of  the  Year. 

Translated  from  the  Fifth  French  Edition  by  Miss  Ella  M*Maiion.  321110,  doth  extra, 
red  edges,  is. 

Maxims  and  Counsels  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  for  every  Day  in  the 

Year.  By  the  late  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  Bishop  of  Halifax.  32mo,  cloth  extra,  red 
edges,  is. 


%*  Complete  Catalogues  will  be  sent  gratis,  and  post  free,  on  application. 


M.  H.  GILL  AND  SON, 

50,  UPPER  SACKVILLE  STREET,  DUBLIN. 
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Burns  and  Oates’  New  List 


FIVE  VOLS  DEMY  SVO.  VOL . /.  READY  FOR  THE  PRESS . 

Subscribers,  ios.  per  vol.  Non-Subscribers,  r$s. 

LITERARY  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  HISTORY, 

OR, 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE 

ENGLISH  CATHOLICS. 

FROM  THE  REFORMATION,  IN  1534,  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

BY 

JOSEPH  GILLOW. 


The  object  of  ibis  work  is  to  present,  in  the  most  ready  and  convenient  form,  a concise 
category  of  the  literary  efforts,  educational  struggles,  and  religious  sufferings  of  the  English  Catholics 
from  the  Reformation,  in  1534,  to  the  present  time. 

Though  the  scope  of  a Biographical  Dictionary  necessarily  admits  only  of  abridged  and  con- 
densed notices,  the  work  uniformly  proceeds  on  the  plan  of  giving  all  interesting  details  tending 
to  throw  light  on  general  or  personal  history,  and  in  most  instances  the  author  has  endeavoured  to 
give  a concise  and  impartial  narrative  of  the  controversies  in  which  Catholics  have  been  engaged. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  antiquary  and  genealogist  will  find  much  that  will  repay 
perusal.  Almost  every  Catholic  family  will  be  represented,  and  the  author  s well-known  partiality 
for  antiquarian  and  genealogical  pursuits  will,  he  trusts,  be  accepted  as  sufficient  guarantee  that 
every  endeavour  will  be  made  to  elucidate  family  history  of  which  the  circumscribed  character  of  the- 
work  will  admit. 

The  first  volume  is  ready  for  the  press,  but  before  embarking  on  so  large  an  undertaking,  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  Publishers  to  feel  assured  of  adequate  support. 


Subscriptions  received  by  the  Publishers,  Messrs.  Burns  and  Oates. 


Just  out 

By  Authority  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  and  Bishops  of  England  and  JVa/es. 

The  Catholic  Directory,  Ecclesiastical  Register,  and  Almanac  for  IBB5. 

Containing,  besides  the  official  and  other  valuable  information  respecting  the  Catholic 
Church  in  this  country,  in  the  British  Empire,  &c.,  an  Ecclesiastical  Calendar,  a Catholic 
and  General  Almanac,  &c.,  &c.  Forty-Eighth  Annual  Publication.  Price — Directory,  is.6d.; 
Ordo  and  Directory,  2s.;  separate  Ordo,  6d.;  Interleaved,  9d.  Postage — Directory,  3d.; 
Ordo  and  Directory,  4^. ; Ordo,  ^d.,  interleaved,  id. 


Messrs.  Burns  and  Oates  will  be  happy  to  forward  any  of  their  various  Catalogues,  post 

free,  on  application. 


Granville  Mansions,  28,  Orchard  Street,  London,  W. 

AND  63,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  E.C. 
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Burns  and  Oates’  New  List 

JUST  OUT. 

CHARACTERISTICS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS 

OF 

THE  MOST  EMINENT  HENRY  EDWARD 

CARDINAL  MANNING, 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  WESTMINSTER. 

BEING  SELECTIONS, 

POLITICAL,  PHILOSOPHICAL,  AND  RELIGIOUS, 

FROM  HIS  VARIOUS  WRITINGS. 

ARRANGED  BY 

WILLIAM  SAMUEL  LILLY. 

WITH  THE  AUTHOR’S  APPROVAL. 

Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  6s. 

Mr,  W.  S.  Lilly,  whose  Characteristics  from  the  Writings  of  Cardinal  Neivman  has  had  so 
great  a success — it  has  gone  through  six  large  editions — has  prepared  a similar  volume  of  selections 
from  the  Writings  of  Cardinal  Manning.  The  book  is  divided  into  three  sections,  Political, 
Philosophical,  and  Religious.  The  most  eminent  Cardinal  has  not  only  approved  warmly  of 
Me.  Lilly’s  undertaking  this  task,  but  has  given  him  such  assistance  as  he  required  to  execute  it. 
Tbe  work  thus  comes  before  the  public  as  directly  expressing  the  mind  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Westminster  upon  the  grave  topics  with  which  it  deals. 

The  book  has  just  been  published  simultaneously  in  London  and  New  York,  and  orders  should 
he  sent  in  as  early  as  possible,  as  there  is  likely  to  be  a great  demand  for  this  interesting  volume. 

In  preparation. 

A Translation  from  the  German  of  that  most  important  work  of  DR.  FRANZ  HETTINGER, 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Wurzburg,  entitled, 

APOLOGIA  FOR  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 

Also  a Translation  from  the  German  of  JANSSENS’  well-known 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH, 

In  three  vols.  Also,  a Translation  from  the  French  of 

SPIRITUAL  COUNSELS, 

In  three  vols. 


Granville  Mansions,  28,  Orchard  Street,  London,  W. 

AND  63,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  E.C. 
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AMPLEFORTH  COLLEGE,  YORK. 

CONDUCTED  BV  THE  BENEDICTINE  FATHERS. 

Students  prepared  for  Matriculation,  Preliminaries,  Sic.  Apply  to  the  Very  Rev. 

the  Prior. 


CONVENT  SCHOOL,  MARK  CROSS, 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus,  from  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea. 

The  pension  is  ^18  per  annum.  Inclusive  terms.  Music,  is.  per  quarter. 
Entrance  Fee,  jQi  is. 


Cloth  SvOj  600  pages . Price  6s. 

CHANTREL’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


Translated  from  the  French. 


“Although  necessarily  brief  in  his  treatment,  the  author  preserves  all  that  clearness  of  statement 
and  methodical  arrangement  which  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  French  compilations.” 

“The  best  thing  a Priest  can  give  as  a Catechism  Prize,  or  a Wedding  or  a Birthday  Present.’* 


DUBLIN : JAMES  DUFFY  AND  SONS. 


Now  ready.  Price  2s.  6d.  including  postage. 

MANUAL  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE 
SODALITIES  OF  OUR  LADY 

Affiliated  to  the  Prima  Primaria. 

The  Manual  contains  a Translation  of  the  Rules  of  the  Prima  Primaria,  the  Little  Office  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  in  Latin  and  English,  the  Little  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Office  for 
the  Dead,  and  various  Hymns,  Prayers,  &c.,  suitable  to  Sodalists. 


JAMES  STANLEY,  MANRESA  PRESS,  ROEHAMPTON,  LONDON,  S.W. 


VANHEEMS  AND  WHEELER, 

Exclusively  Clerical  Tailors. 

The  only  House  in  England  which  is  conversant  with  the  Roman  formula  in  respect  to  the  canonical 

dress  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy. 

47,  Berners  Street,  London,  W. 
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IMPORTANT  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 


A BOOK  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

CATHOLIC  CHRISTIANITY  AND  MODERN  UNBELIEF. 

A Plain  and  Brief  Statement  of  the  Real  Doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  opposed  to 
those  falsely  attributed  to  her,  by  Christians  who  reject  her  authority,  and  by  unbelievers 
in  Revelation  ; that  thus  a contrast  may  be  easily  drawn  between  the  “Faith  once  delivered 
to  the  Saints,”  and  the  conflicting  Theories  and  scientific  guesses  of  the  present  Age;  and 
serving  as  a Refutation  to  the  Assaults  of  modem  Infidelity.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Jos.  D. 
Ricakds,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Retimo,  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Eastern  Vicariate  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  i2mo,  cloth.  Net,  $1.00. 

'*  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  state  the  difficulties  urged  by  Unbelief  against  Catholic  Christianity 
plainly  and  even  forcibly.  The  answers  are  directed  chiefly  to  common  sense,  and  are  supported  by 
pbun  matter-of-fact  demonstrations,  carefully  selected  on  account  of  their  simplicity,  from  hosts  of 
others  more  suited  to  the  schools.  The  whole  plan  of  the  work  is  conceived  on  the  same  principles. 
If  at  times  the  author  is  led  into  the  path  of  controversy,  he  leaves  the  well-beaten  track  as  soon  as 
possible,  satisfying  himself  with  noting  in  characters  that  cannot  be  mistaken  by  ordinary  intelligence 
ibe  essential  marks  of  true  Catholic  teaching.” 

MEDITATIONS  FOR  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR. 

Collected  from  different  Spiritual  Writers,  and  suited  for  the  practice  called  “Quarter  of  an  Hour’s 
Solitude.”  Edited  by  Rev.  Roger  Baxter,  S.J.,  of  Georgetown  College.  i2mo  cloth.  $2.00. 

••  This  book  was  first  written  in  J^itin,  in  1639,  by  N.  B.  (an  English  religious),  and  handed  around 
in  manuscript  for  years,  during  the  times  of  persecution  in  England,  where  it  was  used  by  many  holy 
persons.  It  was  translated  into  English  in  1669,  by  Rev.  E.  Mico,  and  revised  and  modemired  in 
1822,  by  Rev.  Roger  Baxter,  S.J.,  of  Georgetown  College.  It  is  now  republished  and  revised  in  the 
251st  year  of  Jesuit  labour  in  the  United  States,  by  Rev.  P.  Neale,  S.J.,  of  St.  Inigos,  Md.” 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

By  Dr.  H.  Brueck.  With  Additions  from  the  Writings  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Hergenroethbr. 

Translated  by  Rev.  E.  Pruente.  With  the  Approbation  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of 
St.  Louis.  Two  volumes.  In  Press. 


BENZIGER  BROTHERS, 

NEW  YORK,  CINCINNATI,  AND  ST.  LOUIS. 


ALLAN  ROYAL  MAIL  LINE. 


Direct  Services  between  Liverpool , Quebec , Halifax,  Boston , Portland \ and  Baltimore : 


The  Steamers  are  among  the  largest,  fastest,  and  most  comfortable  of  ocean  passenger  ships. 
They  are  of  unusual  strength,  being  divided  into  seven  water-tight  and  fire-proof  compartments. 
They  run  alongside  the  railway  train,  and  passengers  and  their  luggage  are  transferred  free.  This 
exceptional  advantage  adds  considerably  to  the  popularity  of  the  Line. 

The  Allan  Line  has  a well-earned  reputation  for  the  comfort  and  care  bestowed  on  all  classes  of 
passengers.  The  Saloon  accommodation  is  unsurpassed. 

Saloon  Fares,  12s.  to  jQ 22  is.  Intermediate,  £8. 

Steerage  as  low  as  by  any  other-  Fast  Line. 

Particulars  can  be  obtained  from  Allan  Brothers  and  Co.,  James  Street,  Liverpool ; Allan 
Brothers  and  Co.,  Foyle  Street,  Londonderry;  J.  and  A.  Allan,  70,  Great  Clyde  Street,  Glasgow. 
James  Scott  and  Co.,  Queenstown. 
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Established  1730. 


Prize  Medal  Wax  Candles  with  Platted  Wicks.  Patented. 

2s.  ad.  and  as.  per  lb. 

Prize  Medal  Vegetable  Candles  for  Church  use. 

is.  5d.,  is.  3d.,  and  is.  id.  per  lb. 

N.B. — Twopence  per  lb.  on  Wax,  and  one  penny  per  lb.  on  Vegetable  Candle* charged  extra  if  credit 

be  taken  over  three  months. 

Vegetable  Oil  for  Sanctuary  Lamps. 

{Selected  and  Imported . specially  for  this  purpose). 

Pure  Incense,  with  ordinary  care,  warranted  to  bum  without  flame, 

2s.  6d.,  3s.,  3s.  6d.t  4s.,  6s.,  8s.,  and  10s.  per  lib.  tin. 

Candles  of  every  description.  Night  Lights,  Oils,  Starches,  and  all  other  articles  for  domestic  purposes. 
HOUSEHOLD  and  LAUNDRY  SOAPS,  well  dried  and  fit  for  immediate  use. 

Toilet  Soaps  of  all  kinds . 

THE  REFINED  PALE  YELLOW  SKIN  SOAP,  producing  an  agreeable  softness  to  the  skin, 

is.  per  box  containing  five  tablets. 

Religious  Houses,  Institutions,  Schools,  &c.,  placed  upon  the  most  favourable  terms.  Goode 
delivered  free  within  the  postal  district,  and  carriage  paid  beyond  it  to  the  nearest  country  railway 
station  on  orders  not  less  than  £$  in  value. 


For  Price  Lists , Diagrams , and  full  particulars , address 

FRANCIS  TUCKER  AND  CO., 

*»,  SOUTH  MOLTON  STREET.  GROSVENOR  SQUARE;  or,  MANUFACTORY, 

KENSINGTON,  LONDON,  W. 

The  only  Catholic  Establishment  in  England  for  the  Manujacture  of  l Vase  and  Church  Candles . 


Mr.  BARRAUD, 

263,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.  (Regent  Circus). 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

ENLARGEMENTS,  MINIATURES,  &c. 

PRICE  LISTS  OX  APPLICATION . 


Mr.  RUSKIN,  the  greatest  Art  Critic  of  the  age,  writing  of  Mr.  Barraud’s  Portraits,  says  : — 
“They  are  extremely  and  singularly  beautiful,  and  as  pure  Photography  go  as  far  as  the  art  can  at 
the  present  day,  and  I do  not  see  that  it  can  ever  go  much  further.” 

Groups  and  Children  taken  Instantaneously. 

The  Studio  is  approached  by  a Patent  Lift , and  is  the  most  perfect  ever  erected  in  this  country. 


PRIZE  MEDALS  AWARDED, 

Dublin,  1865.  Paris,  1867.  Honourable  Mention  International  Exhibition,  1862. 

Vienna,  1873. 

BOOKBINDING, 

In  the  Monastic,  Grolier,  Maioli,  and  Illuminated  Styles, 

In  the  most  superior  manner,  by  English  and  Foreign  Workmen. 


JOSEPH  ZAEHNSDORF, 

36,  CATHERINE  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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MOUNT  ST.  MARY’S  COLLEGE, 

CHESTERFIELD,  DERBYSHIRE. 


Conducted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers. 

This  College  provides  a thoroughly  sound  classical  and  commercial  education 
at  a very  moderate  Pension.  The  course  of  studies  is  directed  to  Matriculation 
at  the  London  University.  The  College  is  situated  nine  miles  from  Sheffield, 
seven  miles  from  Chesterfield,  and  one  mile  from  Eckington  Station  (N.M.R.). 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rector,  Rev.  John  Clayton,  Mount  St  Mary’s, 
Chesterfield;  Rev.  Peter  Gallwly,  iii,  Mount  Street,  London;  Rev.  James 
Clare,  8,  Salisbury  Street,  Liverpool ; Rev.  W.  Lawson,  Portsmouth  Street, 
Manchester ; Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  Trenchard  Street,  Bristol. 


ST.  CHARLES’  COLLEGE, 

ST.  CHARLES’  SQUARE,  NOTTING  HILL,  W. 


Founded  by  H.  E.  the  Cardinal  Archbishop,  and  conducted  by  the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles , 
assisted  by  competent  Professors . 


For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rector,  the  Very  Rev.  R.  Butler,  D.D. ; the  Very 
Rev.  Father  Superior  of  the  Oblates  of  St  Charles,  St  Mary  of  the  Angels’, 
Bayswater;  or  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Johnson,  D.D.,  Archbishop’s  House, 
Westminster. 

The  Oblate  Fathers  take  charge  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  the 
Day  Scholars  equally  with  that  of  the  Resident  Students. 


ST.  MARY’S  COLLEGE,  OSCOTT, 

ERDINGTON,  WARWICKSHIRE. 


Students  are  prepared  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Professions. 
For  Terms,  &c.,  apply  to  the  President,  as  above. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  COLLEGE,  WEYBRIDGE. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Josephites, 

(A  Congregation  exclusively  devoted  to  the  Teaching  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Classes). 

This  College  HAS  REMOVED  from  CROYDON  TO  WEYBRIDGE,  to  the  seat  of  the 
Ute  Lord  Kihnorey. 

“A  demesne  of  great  beauty,  pleasant  woods  and  lofty  heights”  (Black’s  Guide  to  Surrey), 
beautifully  sheltered  by  a belt  of  evergreens.  The  Estate  is  in  a favourite  locality,  surrounded  by 
private  parks,  and  contains  Farm,  Kitchen-garden,  Bakery,  Swimming-bath,  Gymnasium,  Cricket 
and  Football  Field,  with  Pavilion.  An  important  addition  was  made  in  1878  to  the  Mansion,  and 
the  whole  Establishment  has  been  fitted  up  with  all  requisites  for  a First-class  College. 

The  PRINCIPAL  FEATURE  OF  THE  COLLEGE  will  be  as  heretofore,  the  care  given 
to  the  teaching  of  Modern  Languages.  A Large  Staff  of  Masters  permits  personal  supervision  and 
individual  training.  The  Course  of  Studies  comprises  all  the  subjects  of  a Classical  and  Liberal 
Education,  and  is  divided  into  three  Departments : 

CLASSICAL,  MODERN,  and  PREPARATORY. 

Junior  Boys  occupy  a separate  building. 

The  College  is  within  five  minutes’  walk  from  Addlestone  Station,  which  is  reached  in  about 
thirty-five  minutes  from  Waterloo  or  from  Clapham  Junction  Stations. 

„ For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Very  Rev.  L.  O.  Powkls,  C.J.,  President,  St.  George’s 
College,  Weybridge. 
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THE  ABBEY  SCHOOL, 

FORT  AUGUSTUS,  INVERNESS-SHIRE. 


1.  The  mountain  air  and  mild  climate  of  Fort  Augustus  render  this  school 

very  suitable  for  delicate  boys. 

2.  The  Curriculum  is  designed  to  impart  to  the  sons  of  gentlemen  a Liberal 

Education,  while  the  discipline  aims  at  fitting  them  for  the  world. 

3.  The  Studies  are  conducted  by  Fathers  of  the  Benedictine  Order,. assisted 

by  Lay  University  Masters. 

4.  French  is  taught  by  a Frenchman  who  thoroughly  understands  English 

and  has  had  much  experience  with  English  boys. 

5.  German,  as  an  optional  substitute  for  Greek,  forms  part  of  the  ordinary 

course. 

6.  The  Doctor  of  the  locality  visits  the  school  regularly  twice  a week. 

7.  A Matron  superintends  the  Wardrobes  and  sees  to  the  requirements  of 

the  smaller  boys. 


ST.  BENEDICTS  HALL. 

In  connection  with  the  Abbey  School  a Hall  has  been  opened  for 
the  reception  of  young  men  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-one 
years  who  wish  to  pursue  more  advanced  studies  or  prepare  for  one  of  the 
learned  professions  or  for  any  special  examinations. 


The  following  persons  lecture  in  the  Hall: 

The  Very  Rev.  Father  Prior. 

Dom  Elphege  Cody,  Sub-Prior. 

Dom  Michael  Barrett,  O.S.B. 

Dom  Oswald  Hunter  Blair,  O.S.B.,  M.A.  Oxon. 

Dom  Martin  Wall,  O.S.B.,  M.A.  Cantab. 

W.  E.  Poynter,  Esq.,  M.A.,  L.L.M.  Cantab. 

W.  Briggs,  Esq.,  B.Sc.  London. 

Herr  Carl  Max  Muller,  Royal  Conservatorium,  Wiirtzburg. 
Monsieur  Bourgeat,  Certificat  d’Etudes  Classiques  de  Paris. 


For  Terms,  &c.  apply  to  Very  Rev.  Prior  VAUGHAN,  O.S.B.,  address 

as  above. 
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The  close  of  Lord  Ripon’s  Viceroyalty  of  India  presents  a 
fitting  opportunity  to  measure  the  effects  which  the  appoint- 
ment of  a Catholic  to  the  most  important  trust  under  the 
British  Crown  has  had  upon  those  he  has  governed  as  well  as 
upon  the  public  at  home.  The  question,  though  to  a great 
extent  a personal  one,  is  not  altogether  so,  and  it  may  be  ad- 
vantageously considered  from  a point  of  view  which  regards  the 
estimate  of  the  religious  side  of  such  an  appointment  as  formed 
by  public  opinion  in  India  and  in  England,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  influenced,  or  is  supposed  to  have  influenced,  the 
public  acts  of  its  holder.  With  regard  to  England  little  need 
be  said.  The  announcement  of  Lord  Ripon’s  nomination  was 
received  at  first  with  a feeling  of  incredulous  amazement,  and 
the  hostile  criticism  which  under  other  circumstances  it  might 
have  evoked,  was  attenuated  or  lost,  in  a political  surprise 
which  rivalled  in  its  audacity  and  unexpectedness  the  most 
startling  feat  in  the  meteoric  career  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
That  the  author  of  Vaticanism , the  sworn  foe  of  Papal  Aggres- 
sion, in  whose  sounding  periods  the  bondage  of  Catholic 
consciences  and  the  disloyalty  necessarily  involved  in  such 
bondage,  were  denounced  as  a proximate  danger  to  the  nation, 
and  as  a bar  to  the  employment  of  Catholics  in  positions  of 
great  trust,  that  so  transcendent  a champion  of  the  Protestant 
cause  should  betray  it  by  the  nomination  not  only  of  a Catholic, 
but  a convert,  to  the  highest  post  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown, 
in  plain  stultification  of  his  deliberately  expressed  conviction, 
was  too  bewildering  an  inconsistency  to  leave  any  other  feeling 
behind  it  than  that  of  silent  wonder. 

With  all  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  fearlessness  it  is  probable 
that  even  he  would  not  have  ventured  upon  an  act  which 
would  undoubtedly  have  brought  upon  his  Government 
the  greatest  unpopularity,  and  upon  himself  the  most  un- 
sparing abuse.  Though  a professed  supporter  of  the  Pro- 
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testantism  of  the  Anglican  Church,  as  his  opposition  to 
the  Ritualists  showed,  there  was  abroad  a floating  suspicion 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  professions  of  whatever  nature,  caused 
by  a personality  inscrutable  to  the  matter  of  fact  intelligence 
of  the  mass  of  Englishmen,  and  a contempt  of  that  cant  which 
is  their  popular  idol.  Much  of  the  distrust  with  which  he  was 
regarded  during  the  greater  part  of  his  career  was  due  to  his 
scorn  of  the  phylacteries  of  the  zealot  and  the  public  washing 
of  pots  and  cups  which  is  so  comforting  to  the  scribes  of  the 
law.  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  other  hand,  fulfilled  all  the  con- 
ditions which  might  condone  so  great  an  offence  as  Lord 
Ripon’s  nomination  in  the  eyes  of  Protestant  England.  His 
undoubted  orthodoxy,  his  grave  and  reverend  exterior,  his 
great  and  versatile  gifts,  joined  to  an  eloquence  sublime  in  its 
nebulous  elevation  and  delivered  with  the  inspired  accents  and 
fervid  gestures  of  a prophet,  have  rendered  him  to  the  majority 
of  the  people  the  ideal  of  a Christian  legislator.  The  acts  of 
such  a sage,  however  unintelligible  to  the  worshipping  multitude, 
are  received  with  the  silent  acquiescence  accorded  to  infallible 
wisdom.  And  so  not  without  some  mutterings  of  displeasure 
from  bolder  and  irreverent  malcontents,  the  long  traditions 
of  intolerance  were  broken  through,  and  a Catholic  Viceroy 
forbidden  to  Catholic  Ireland  was  sent  to  govern  England’s 
great  dependency  in  partibus  infidelium . 

He  arrived  in  Bombay  on  June  I,  1880,  with  his  private 
secretary,  Chinese  Gordon,  whose  secession  from  his  chiefs 
side  was  announced  almost  contemporaneously  with  his 
arrival.  Various  have  been  the  surmises  in  explanation  of 
the  extraordinary  letter  addressed  by  Colonel  Gordon  to 
the  Bombay  Press.  The  impulsiveness  and  eccentricity  of 
his  character  are  now,  of  themselves,  sufficient  interpretation 
of  any  line  of  conduct  he  may  be  in  the  humour  to  adopt, 
but  it  is  evident  from  the  nigged  benedictions  which  that 
letter  contains,  that  the  tribute  of  commendation  rendered  to 
his  chief,  was  wrung  from  him  by  a rigid  call  of  conscience, 
which  his  spirit,  fearless  of  human  reproof,  could  not  disobey. 
“I  have  never  met  any  one,”  he  writes,  “with  whom  I could 
have  felt  greater  sympathy  in  the  arduous  task  he  has  under- 
taken. God  has  blessed  India  and  England  in  giving  Lord 
Ripoa  the  Viceroyalty.  He  will  succeed  in  spite  of  all  obstacles, 
for  God  is  with  him*  and  who  shall  stand  against  Him  ? Depend 
upon  it  in  spite  of  all  obstacles*  great  as  they  may  be,  that  the 
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rule  of  Lord  Ripon  will  be  blessed,  for  he  will  rule  in  the 
strength  of  the  Lord,  not  of  man."  From  the  lips  of  any  other 
than  the  strange  being  who  uttered  them,  such  words  would 
have  been  received  with  derision,  but  the  transparent  earnestness 
which  informs  them,  the  Puritan  sternness  of  their  utterer,  the 
teaching  of  whose  whole  life  has  been  opposed  to  the  faith 
of  the  man  on  whose  side  he  declares  the  God  of  battles  to 
stand,  seem  to  stamp  them  almost  with  the  force  of  the  vision 
that  fell  upon  the  son  of  Beor.  Doubtless  the  simplest  and  in 
its  general  bearing,  the  true  explanation  of  Colonel  Gordon's 
retirement,  was  the  fact  of  his  own  sense  of  his  unfitness  for 
the  post  he  had  accepted.  Nothing,  on  the  face  of  it,  was  more 
improbable  than  that  a man  of  his  energy  and  active  habits, 
a soldier  born,  who  had  been  a distinguished  general  and  admin- 
istrator, with  undisputed  sway  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
millions,  before  other  men  obtain  the  command  of  a regiment, 
would  trammel  himself  with  the  harassing  and  petty  details 
of  a dependent  and  subordinate  office.  Once  face  to  face  with 
the  reality  of  the  position  he  had  consented  to  occupy,  he  cast 
it  from  him  with  the  frank  acknowledgment  of  his  error  and 
a generous  acceptance  upon  himself  of  its  entire  responsibility. 

His  exculpation  of  Lord  Ripon  from  any  share  in  his  action 
was  not  unneeded.  Englishmen  in  India,  though  free  to  a 
large  extent  from  the  prejudices  of  their  class  in  England 
against  the  Catholic  faith,  hesitated  at  first  in  their  opinions 
regarding  the  new  Viceroy.  The  novelty  of  the  experiment 
was  as  much  a source  of  wonder  to  them  as  it  had  been  in 
England.  The  prevailing  sentiment  that  found  utterance  in 
the  Press  was  a disposition  to  take  Lord  Ripon  on  his  merits 
as  a statesman,  regardless  of  his  religious  belief,  arguing  that 
the  circumstances  of  British  rule  in  India  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  any  dangerous  influence  arising  from  the  profession 
by  a Viceroy  of  any  form  of  faith  he  might  choose  to  adopt. 
But  though  the  ghost  of  Guy  Fawkes  had  lost  its  potency  for 
alarm,  and  religious,  if  not  civil,  liberty  was  safer  in  India  than 
m any  part  of  the  globe,  a curiosity  was  more  felt  than 
expressed  to  observe  the  personal  conduct  of  the  first  Catholic 
Governor  General  in  his  high  office,  towards  his  Church,  and 
co-religionists,  as  well  as  towards  hrs  countrymen  who  were  not 
of  his  faith.  In  spite  of  the  terrors  with  which  the  great 
Elizabethan  tradition  has  invested  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
eyes  of  Protestants,  it  has  a peculiar  fascination  for  them  which 
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involuntarily  arrests  their  attention.  They  expect  more  from 
it  than  from  their  own  religion.  Th^y  demand  unconsciously 
a higher  level  of  moral  elevation  in  its  professors  than  can  be 
fostered  by  the  worship  of  private  judgment  In  the  fierce 
light  that  beats  round  even  a Viceregal  throne,  any  lapse  in 
courtesy,  any  fault  in  judgment  in  dealing  with  its  surroundings 
would  have  been  taken  as  ominous  forebodings  of  a rule  so 
inauspiciously  begun.  Such  a fact  as  the  immediate  resignation 
on  arrival  in  India  of  an  officer  of  his  staff,  who  was  on  the 
most  intimate  relations  with  the  Viceroy  during  the  voyage, 
would,  if  unexplained,  not  unnaturally  have  given  rise  to  the 
strangest  rumours.  It  would  have  been  doubtless  said,  that 
the  private  secretary  had  been  directed  to  attend  morning 
prayers,  that  he  had  been  requested  to  make  the  sign  of  the 
Cross  at  grace  in  deference  to  the  Viceroy’s  feelings,  nay,  that 
on  one  occasion  he  had  been  commanded  to  snuff  out  the 
candles  after  early  Mass. 

To  this  class  of  colloquial  fables,  Colonel  Gordon’s  letter  put 
an  effectual  stop,  and  his  auguries  of  the  Divine  guidance  over 
His  chosen  ruler,  uttered  as  if  his  own  eyes  had  beheld  the 
pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  left  conjecture  aghast!  Under  these 
auspices  began  Lord  Ripon’s  rule,  and  it  seemed  at  first  as  if 
the  fulfilment  of  his  secretary’s  predictions  followed  upon  the 
heels  of  his  prophecy.  The  Afghan  War,  which  had  broken  out 
afresh  after  the  massacre  of  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari  and  his  suite  at 
Cabul,  and  had  been  left  as  a legacy  to  his  successor  by  Lord 
Lytton,  was  prosecuted  and  concluded  within  the  space  of  a few 
months  with  unexpected  swiftness  and  success,  and  the  decisive 
defeat  of  Ayyub  by  General  Roberts  was  the  first  evidence  of 
the  good  fortune  that  attended  the  new  Viceroy.  The  re- 
appearance of  Ayyub  to  disturb  the  scarce-settled  pacification 
of  the  border,  threatened  once  more  to  plunge  the  Government 
into  another  war  to  support  the  tottering  sovereignty  of  the 
Amir,  but  again  the  star  of  the  Viceroy  was  in  the  ascendant, 
and  the  Amir,  aided,  not  by  English  troops,  but  by  the  de- 
jection of  his  adversary’s,  secured  to  himself  an  undisputed 
dominion  without  the  necessity  for  the  advance  of  a single 
soldier  beyond  the  British  frontier. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  difficulties  with 
Burmah  had  been  for  some  time  causing  a tension  between  the 
Government  of  India  and  the  Court  of  Mandalay,  and  materials 
for  overt  hostilities  seemed  less  wanting  than  a leader  to 
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conduct  them  with  a chance  of  success.  The  King  was  a 
despot,  sunk  in  every  species  of  profligacy  and  shrinking  from  no 
crime.  A suspicion  of  a conspiracy  among  his  own  household 
was  followed  by  a wholesale  slaughter  of  his  relations  who 
stood  in  too  dangerous  a proximity  to  the  throne.  The  remon- 
strances of  the  Government  of  India  were  of  no  effect  and  for 
a time  friendly  communications  were  suspended.  Subsequently 
renewed,  it  was  made  a matter  of  complaint  by  the  Rangoon 
merchants  that  the  establishment  of  monopolies  by  the  King 
had  so  seriously  interfered  with  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries  that  it  was  in  danger  of  being  absolutely  crippled,  and 
the  Government  was  solicited  to  demand  the  abandonment  of  the 
obnoxious  duties.  A temperate  protest  forwarded  to  Mandalay 
by  Lord  Ripon  appealing  to  the  King’s  sense  of  his  own  interest 
in  the  continuation  of  active  commercial  relations  and  the 
mutual  benefits  to  be  derived  from  reciprocal  services,  was  met 
by  some  of  the  Indian  journals  with  contemptuous  criticism. 
It  was  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  Government  to  come 
forward  rather  as  a suppliant  than  as  a great  power,  and  to 
petition  rather  than  demand  from  a barbarous  prince,  the  sup- 
pression of  restrictions  injurious  to  its  commerce.  The  alter- 
native of  a mere  suppression  of  friendly  relations  could  have  no 
influence  on  a being  whose  will  was  law  and  who  thought  more 
of  insulting  the  English  Government  than  of  benefitting  his 
own  people.  Of  what  use  was  such  a protest  save  to  give  the 
King  another  opportunity  of  showing  his  contempt  for  the 
power  that  had  addressed  him  ? 

Such  were  the  comments  on  the  action  of  Lord  Ripon, 
and  they  met  with  the  common  fate  of  journalistic  pro- 
phecies. A courteous  letter  was  received  from  the  King, 
acknowledging  his  obligations  to  the  British  Government, 
and  the  monopolies  were  suppressed.  This  unexpected 
result  excited  in  the  Press  a surprise  at  the  happy  fortune 
which  seemed  to  wait,  in  spite  of  all  adverse  anticipation, 
on  the  Viceroy’s  measures,  and  the  counsels  of  menace  and 
hostile  action  were  quietly  put  aside.  Again  the  finances  of 
India  for  years  past,  owing  to  a combination  of  unfavourable 
circumstances,  had  been  burdened  with  a recurring  deficit.  The 
close  of  the  financial  year,  the  first  of  Lord  Ripon ’s  rule,  showed 
a surplus  over  expenditure  and  a favourable  prospect  of 
continuous  improvement,  which  up  to  the  present  time  has 
been  firm  and  constant.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  due, 
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as  Major  Baring  at  the  time  announced,  to  the  exertions  and  fore- 
sight of  his  predecessors,  nevertheless  that  the  change  should 
have  taken  place  precisely  at  the  time  when  the  credit  or  good 
luck  of  it  attached  to  the  new  administration,  was  curiously  in 
accordance  with  the  steady  prosperity  that  had  continuously 
followed  it  Since  the  year  1871,  India  had  been  visited  by  an 
almost  annual  recurrence  of  bad  seasons.  The  two  following 
years  had  been  years  of  famine.  In  the  first  of  these,  the  cry 
raised  in  England  that  it  was  the  stern  duty  of  the  Government 
to  allow  no  human  being  to  perish  for  want  of  food,  influenced 
Sir  Richard  Temple,  then  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal,  to 
such  an  extent,  that  money  was  lavished  with  both  hands  in  the 
payment  of  extravagant  rates  for  carriage,  which  resulted  in 
making  the  fortunes  of  contractors  and  filling  the  rich  with  good 
things  without  benefitting  the  hungry.  In  the  second,  the  drain 
on  the  finances  by  this  extravagant  process  in  the  former  season, 
had  been  so  heavy  that  the  Times  discovered  the  impropriety  of 
a principle  on  which  it  had  formerly  insisted,  and  it  now 
maintained  that  there  was  a limit  to  expenditure  by  the  State 
even  in  the  saving  of  human  life,  and  that  individual  exertion 
and  the  resources  of  private  enterprise  must  take  their  due 
share  in  stemming  the  disaster.  Following  the  lead  of  English 
opinion  this  principle  was  carried  out  by  the  Government  of 
Bengal,  and  the  treasury  was  husbanded  with  as  much  thrift  as  it 
had  before  been  recklessly  squandered.  The  steady  visitation  of 
scarcity  in  one  or  other  part  of  India  was  now  considered  as 
an  event  so  assured  that  a special  provision  was  made  in  the 
Budget  as  an  insurance  fund  to  meet  the  unavoidable  expen- 
diture on  this  head,  and  it  was  so  employed  until  the  needs  of 
the  Afghan  campaign  during  the  interval  of  a respite  from  a 
year  of  scarcity  caused  the  scandal  of  the  transfer  of  the  fund, 
under  the  plea  or  pressure  of  necessity,  from  famine  to  war. 

Lord  Ripon’s  good  genius  attended  him  in  warding  off  this 
enemy  during  his  term  of  office.  A season  of  plenty  accom- 
panied his  advent  and  flourishing  crops  and  thriving  industries 
have  continued  to  wait  on  him  instead  of  “lean  famine  and 
quartering  steel  ” — the  attendants  of  his  predecessor.  It 
seemed  as  if  this  uninterrupted  prosperity  was  to  be  avenged  by 
the  Nemesis  of  bodily  suffering,  for  he  was  attacked  during  his 
first  residence  at  Simla  by  a wasting  fever  and  was  detained  at 
Allahabad  on  his  way  to  Calcutta,  where  he  lay  for  some  time  ir. 
a precarious  state.  But  this  danger  proved  to  his  advantage,  for 
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it  elicited  a public  expression  of  sympathy  that  was  universal  and 
sincere.  Rallying  from  his  sickness  he  arrived  at  Calcutta,  and 
at  an  early  date — too  early  for  his  feeble  health — he  held  his  first 
levte  at  the  capital.  His  medical  attendant,  in  view  of  the  hazard 
to  which  he  exposed  himself  by  the  fatigue  of  standing  through 
this  long  ceremony,  strongly  advised  his  sitting  during  at  least 
some  portion  of  it,  but  fearing  lest  this  yielding  to  physical 
distress  might  be  construed  by  some  ignorant  of  its  cause  into  a 
want  of  courtesy  towards  those  who  were  introduced  to  him,  he 
resolutely  kept  his  feet  until  the  long  procession  had  ended. 
One  of  his  predecessors,  without  his  excuse,  and  wearied  with 
incessant  bowing,  had  on  one  occasion  checked  the  stream  of 
visitors  and  with  a careless  nonchalance  refreshed  himself  in  the 
throne-room  with  the  fragrant  respite  of  a cigarette,  while  the 
long  train  of  the  levte  imprecated  and  shivered  outside  on  the 
steps  of  Government  House.  The  contrast  is  striking  and 
instructive,  and  shows  how  often  actions  which  index  the 
motives  from  which  they  spring  and  are  evidence  of  the  constant 
influence  of  those  motives  on  character,  are  too  often  forgotten 
when  the  pendulum  of  popular  favour  swings  to  the  farther  side. 

The  religious  creed  of  a Viceroy  is  brought  into  such  little 
prominence  before  those  over  whom  he  rules,  save  in  what  concerns 
the  example  that  his  manner  of  life  affords  and  its  accordance 
with  the  standard  of  conduct  demanded  by  his  religious  profes- 
sions, that,  except  for  the  fact  of  his  publicly  attending  one 
particular  church  rather  than  another,  it  would  be  generally  un- 
known and  unheeded.  The  exactitude  with  which  the  obliga- 
tions of  a Catholic  rule  of  life  were  unobtrusively  fulfilled  in  the 
instance  under  consideration  were  observed  and  commented 
upon,  and  it  is  amusing  to  relate  that  it  was  remarked  with  some 
wonder  how  on  his  arrival  from  Bombay  at  Allahabad  on  a hot 
Sunday  morning  in  June,  the  Viceroy  drove  straight  from  the 
railway  station,  not  to  the  house  prepared  for  his  reception,  but 
to  Mass  at  the  Catholic  Church.  The  conscientious  adoption 
of  any  belief,  however  unpopular,  accompanied  by  a consistent 
carrying  out  of  a line  of  conduct  required  by  it,  must  always 
command  respect,  and  if  guided  by  the  fact  inculcated  in  the 
Pauline  precept  that  lawful  things  are  not  always  expedient, 
must  in  the  end  disarm  hostility.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
witnessed  in  the  Catholic  ruler  of  India  that  could  in  any  way 
oflend  the  prejudices  of  the  sternest  Protestant,  and  the  only 
objection  that  could  be  raised  to  such  an  appointment  was  the 
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loss  of  prestige  to  the  Anglican  Church  through  the  absence  of 
the  Viceroy  from  her  ceremonials  and  its  transfer  to  an  envied 
rival.  From  another  point  of  view  it  might  also  be  regarded  as 
injuring  her  missionary  prospects,  and  benefitting  those  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  eyes  of  a meek  and  conservative  people 
long  accustomed  to  regard  their  rulers  as  another  aspect  of  their 
duties,  and  ready  to  reverence,  if  not  to  accept,  their  manner  of 
life  and  belief  as  that  of  beings  of  a superior  order.  That  the 
Church  itself  however  has  benefitted  to  any  appreciable  extent 
in  India,  by  iVhat  might  appear  to  the  natives  of  the  country  as 
its  patronage  in  high  places  after  its  long  exclusion  from  the 
semblance  of  outward  power,  is  certainly  not  easy  to  maintain. 
In  the  way  of  facilitating  conversion  it  could  have  little  or  no 
effect  at  all.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a native’s  acceptance 
of  Christianity  are  far  greater  than  would  be  supposed  by  those 
who  have  small  acquaintance  with  their  habits  of  thought  or 
little  actual  experience  of  the  conditions  under  which  such 
conversions  occur.'  In  the  large  towns  throughout  the  peninsula 
the  spread  of  education,  especially  of  high  education  in  the 
Government  Colleges,  has  naturally  sapped  beliefs  which  rested 
on  the  mythical  Hindu  theogony,  on  the  hideous  idolatries  of 
deities  red  with  the  blood  and  decked  with  the  skulls  of  human 
victims,  on  chronologies  of  reigns  of  a million  years,  and 
geographies  of  seas  of  milk  and  of  seas  of  butter.  To  minds 
thus  reft  of  every  vestige  of  a once  unquestioned  faith  and 
desirous  of  filling  the  void  with  a creed  to  which  reason  might 
assent  and  heart  cling  with  unwavering  confidence,  the  claims 
of  the  Catholic  Church  would  have  presented  themselves  with 
overpowering  force,  could  they  have  been  viewed  unobscured  by 
the  shadows  of  the  sects  that  surround  her. 

But  the  curse  of  the  Reformation  follows  in  the  wake 
of  England’s  colonies  and  conquests,  and  the  mother  country 
ever  bequeaths  to  her  children  the  fearful  legacy  of  her 
shattered  faith.  On  every  side  of  the  pagan  in  India  who 
is  seeking  amidst  the  wreck  of  his  prostrate  gods  for  the 
light  that  is  to  guide  his  darkened  soul,  arise  the  countless 
temples  of  the  sects  that  confuse  him  by  their  clamour  and 
render  mute  the  voice  of  the  Infallible — the  Church  of 
England,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Mission,  the  Baptist  Mission,  the  American  Baptist  Mission, 
the  German,  the  Lutheran,  the  Wesleyan,  the  United  Presby- 
terian, the  Welsh,  the  Bengal  Evangelistic  Missions,  appeal 
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to  him  each  as  the  sole  depository  of  the  truth.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that,  deafened  by  the  noise  of  these  eager  bidders 
for  his  soul,  he  should  prefer  to  wait  until  his  chances,  when 
choosing  blindfold,  should  be  more  favourable  than  twelve  to  one 
against  his  choosing  rightly.  The  schools  and  colleges  of  India 
yearly  pour  forth  hundreds  of  accomplished  unbelievers. 
Learned  in  the  culture  of  Europe,  versed  in  the  philosophical 
and  religious  controversies  which  flood  modern  periodical 
literature,  armed  with  the  latest  sophisms  against  dogmatic 
forms  of  faith,  and  the  latest  denials  of  the  need  of  any  faith 
whatever,  the  student  leaves  his  University  to  sink  back  through 
family  pressure  into  a hypocritical  conformity  with  the  rites  of  a 
religion  which  he  despises,  or  into  the  open  profession  of  disbelief. 
He  points  with  unanswerable  cogency  to  the  divisions  among 
Christians  themselves,  nay,  to  the  very  rejection  of  Christianity 
by  the  leaders  of  thought  among  them,  and  bids  them  evangelize 
their  own  people  and  enforce  their  teaching  by  example. 

Even  were  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ascertaining 
the  truth  less  insurmountable  than  they  are,  the  estrangement 
which  is  gradually  but  surely  widening  between  the  white  and 
coloured  races  tends  to  increase  them  a hundred-fold.  To  effect 
this  estrangement  many  causes  have  concurred  which  at  first  sight 
might  have  been  expected  to  produce  a different  result.  Greater 
rapidity  of  communication  between  England  and  India,  the 
introduction  of  European  customs  of  social  intercourse,  of  modes 
of  recreation,  of  travel,  and  even  of  dress  among  the  higher 
classes  of  natives,  and  the  wider  diffusion  of  the  English  language 
among  them,  instead  of  being  the  means  of  amalgamating  the 
races,  have,  by  filling  the  minds  of  the  younger  generation  with 
extravagant  notions  of  their  own  intellectual  stature,  produced 
in  them  a feeling  of  antagonism  to  the  physical  force  which  they 
consider  unduly  represses  their  ambition.  Added  to  these 
causes,  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  all — the  difference  of 
colour,  which,  let  philosophers  and  philanthropists  argue  as  they 
will,  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  equality  of  social  con- 
sideration, the  feeling  of  superiority  being  as  innate  in  the 
white  man  as  that  of  inferiority  is  in  the  coloured.  This  is  an 
ethnological  fact,  and  it  is  not  effaced  nor  suppressed,  but 
emphasized  in  those  instances  of  heroic  charity  which  are 
triumphs  of  grace  in  the  supernatural  order,  and,  as  such,  are 
confirmations  of  that  fact  as  strong  as  Holy  Writ  can  make 
them.  This  is  felt  more  particularly  when  questions  of  inter- 
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marriage  arise  which  point  the  objections  in  their  acutest  form. 
And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  though  Englishmen  and  natives  of 
India  of  corresponding  classes  of  society  may  meet,  in  friendly 
intercourse,  and  even  entertain,  in  some  instances,  feelings  of 
mutual  and  sincere  regard,  yet,  for  the  most  part,  these  court- 
esies are  superficial,  and  tolerable  only  because  they  are  infrequent. 

Hence  a native  desirous  of  adopting  Christianity  may 
well  stand  aghast  at  the  consequences  of  his  proposed  step. 
Doubtful  and  wavering  in  his  choice  among  so  many  creeds, 
morally  certain  of  interdiction  from  fire  and  water  by  his  own 
class  whichever  he  chooses,  equally  convinced  that  he  will  find 
no  compensation  in  the  welcome  of  his  adopted  brethren ; 
rejected  by  one,  unaccepted  by  the  other,  without  the  certitude 
of  consolation  in  that  love  for  which  the  world’s  scorn  and  hate 
are  cheerfully  braved,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  shrinks 
from  the  slow  martyrdom  of  the  pariah  for  the  problematical  bliss 
of  the  Christian’s  heaven?  In  the  remoter  villages,  where  a 
primitive  simplicity  of  life  is  happily  untroubled  by  the  plagues  of 
religious  disunion  which  punish  the  disbelief  of  more  advanced 
communities,  these  obstacles  to  conversion  diminish  materially 
in  number  and  force,  and  it  is  among  these  that  the  future 
triumphs  of  the  Church  must  be  won,  but  to  them  the  person- 
ality, and  even  the  name  of  their  ruler  is  unknown  and  his  in- 
fluence for  good  or  evil  absolutely  unfelt.  Whole  Christian  vil- 
lages there  exist,  the  germs  it  may  be,  of  large  centres  of  popu- 
lation and  of  flourishing  towns  in  the  years  to  come,  which 
contain  the  active  vital  principle  of  their  own  progress  within 
themselves,  and  which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  in  the  union 
of  one  faith  and  the  culture  of  the  undivided  moral  and  mental 
nature  of  man,  may  become  cities  set  on  hills  to  be  lights  to  the 
Gentiles  of  the  East,  or  like  the  leaven  which  is  to  work  among 
the  measures  of  meal  until  the  whole  is  leavened. 

But  education  among  the  urban  population,  deprived,  as  it  has 
been  seen,  of  the  influence  of  religion,  without  which  it  is  shorn 
of  half  its  power  for  good  and  gains  enormous  increase  in  its 
potentialities  for  evil,  has  but  made  of  peaceable  and  ignorant 
idolaters,  dangerous  sowers  of  discontent.  Lord  Macaulay, 
in  one  of  his  letters  from  India,  is  full  of  the  effect  of  this 
education  on  the  country.  “No  Hindu,”  he  says  “who  has 
received  an  English  education  ever  remains  sincerely  attached  to 
his  religion.  Some  continue  to  profess  it  as  a matter  of  policy, 
but  many  profess  themselves  pure  deists,  and  some  embrace 
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Christianity.  There  will  not  be  a single  idolater  among  the 
respectable  classes  in  Bengal  thirty  years  hence,  and  this  will  be 
effected  without  any  efforts  to  proselytize,  merely  by  the 
natural  operation  of  knowledge  and  reflection.  I heartily 
rejoice  at  the  prospect”  To  one  by  whom  the  Catholic  religion 
of  the  nineteenth  century  could  be  described  in  no  better  terms 
than  those  which  Tacitus  applied  to  the  Christianity  of  the  first, 
the  mere  acquisition  of  secular  knowledge  might  seem  a suffi- 
cient make-weight  for  the  loss  or  absence  of  any  creed  whatever. 
But  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  even  he  would  have  been  content  with 
the  issue  of  the  remedy  which  wras  to  regenerate  India,  had  he 
lived  to  witness  it.  That  the  native  Press  should  be  primed  with 
disaffection,  and  break  out  into  daily  abuse  of  the  power  upon 
whose  forbearance  it  presumes,  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  a 
matter  of  astonishment.  What  Philip  the  Fifth  of  Macedon 
said  of  the  Thessalians  in  the  vrords  of  Livy,  that  “ they  wan- 
tonly abused  the  indulgence  of  the  Roman  people,  too  greedily 
drinking  strong  draughts  of  liberty  after  a long  thirst,  and  thus, 
in  the  manner  of  slaves  set  free  beyond  their  hopes,  gave  a 
loose  to  their  voices  and  tongues  and  boasted  of  their  insults* 
and  invectives  against  their  masters  ” — may  be  repeated  with 
equal  truth  of  the  natives  of  India.  Unaccustomed  liberty  has 
grown  into  wild  license  which  the  consciousness  of  impunity 
through  the  large  tolerance  of  English  Rule,  renders  daily  more 
rabid  and  insulting. 

The  late  ferment  produced  by  the  opposition  of  the 
English  in  India  to  what  is  known  as  the  Ilbert  Bill  has 
intensified  the  antagonism  between  the  two  races  to  a large 
extent.  The  true  history  of  that  Bill  will  probably  never 
be  written,  through  the  anxiety  of  some  connected  with  its 
introduction  to  minimize  or  repudiate  their  responsibility,  and 
through  the  honour  and  reticence  of  others,  more  charitable  in 
regard  to  the  reputation  of  their  neighbours  than  interested  in 
the  defence  of  their  own.  Mr.  Buckle  in  his  History  of 
Civilization  in  England  observes  that  nearly  all  politicians 
exaggerate  the  value  of  political  remedies,  and  that  whenever 
they  attempt  great  good  they  invariably  inflict  great  harm. 
Over-action  on  one  side  produces  reaction  on  the  other,  and  the 
balance  of  the  fabric  is  disturbed.  By  the  shock  of  conflicting 
interests  the  scheme  of  life  is  made  insecure.  New  animosities 
are  kindled,  old  ones  are  embittered,  and  the  natural  jar  and 
discordance  are  aggravated,  simply  because  politicians  cannot  be 
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brought  to  understand  that  in  dealing  with  a great  country,  they 
have  to  do  with  an  organization  so  subtle,  so  extremely  complex, 
and  withal  so  obscure,  as  to  make  it  highly  probable  that 
whatever  they  alter  in  it,  they  will  alter  wrongly,  and  that  while 
their  efforts  to  protect  or  strengthen  its  particular  parts  are 
extremely  hazardous,  it  does  undoubtedly  possess  within  itself  a 
capacity  of  repairing  its  injuries,  and  that  to  bring  such  capacity 
into  play,  time  and  freedom  are  required.  These  considerations 
apply  with  peculiar  relevancy  to  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in 
India.  English  rule  and  English  education  are  silently  working 
vast  changes  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  that  country.  The 
forces  which  underlie  their  surface  are  Titanic  in  potency,  and  the 
disturbance  of  any  part  of  the  machinery  of  Government  that 
moves  without  perceptible  friction,  save  at  the  call  of  strict 
necessity,  is  liable  to  be  attended  with  disastrous  consequences.  To 
unsettle  a present  harmony  with  the  excellent  motive  of  pro- 
viding against  future  difficulties,  is  a perilous  experiment  under 
any  circumstances,  and  under  those  of  the  present  relations 
between  the  two  races  in  India  its  effect  has  been  already 
witnessed. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  paper  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  Ilbert  Bill,  or  to  decide  upon 
whom  the  reproach  or  praise  of  its  introduction  lies — in  any 
case,  not  with  Lord  Ripon,  into  whose  council  it  was  thrown 
like  a charge  of. dynamite  by  a departing  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  exploded  to  the  touch.  But  its  incidental  mention  is  impera- 
tive in  order  to  account  for  the  unpopularity  which  it  brought 
upon  the  responsible  head  of  the  Government  of  India.  Fierce 
as  was  the  storm  that  burst  upon  Lord  Ripon,  constant  as  were 
the  misrepresentations,  the  absurd  and  idle  calumnies  of  which 
he  has  since  been  the  frequent  victim,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  suffered 
in  that  respect  as  much  as  fell  to  Lord  Macaulay’s  share  on  the 
passing  of  what  was  known  as  the  Black  Act.  His  biographer, 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  says  that  Macaulay’s  cheery  and  robust  common 
sense  carried  him  through  an  ordeal  which  has  broken  down 
sterner  natures  than  his  and  embittered  as  stainless  lives.  The 
same  qualities  in  Lord  Ripon  will  enable  him  to  forgive  and 
forget  the  obloquy  that  he  endured,  as  they  have  enabled  him  to 
bear  it  without  a thought  of  self-redress  at  the  expense  of  others, 
or  uttering  a word  which  might  regain  the  favour  of  his 
countrymen  in  India  at  the  sacrifice  of  loyalty  to  his  convictions 
or  to  the  duties  of  his  great  trust.  The  disfavour  into  which  he 
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fell  was,  however,  altogether  connected  with  that  piece  of 
legislation,  and  it  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  good  common 
sense  of  his  opponents  that  no  scoffs  against  the  faith  be  pro- 
fessed were  suffered  in  the  public  Press,  to  add  venom  to  other 
accusations.  This  disgrace  was  reserved  for  The  Times  alone, 
which  with  an  unreasoning  bigotry  happily  becoming  rare  even 
to  it,  stooped  to  add  personal  insult  to  hostile  criticism  of 
political  acts.  The  expression  of  this  feeling  in  India  however, 
made  itself  evident  for  a brief  space  in  the  publication  of  the 
Government  minute  on  the  Anglican  Church  Establishment  in 
that  country. 

This  question,  which  did  not  affect  the  existence  of  the 
Establishment,  but  concerned  a modification  of  its  strength 
in  accordance  with  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  time,  had 
occupied  the  attention  of  previous  Viceroys,  but  by  an  accident 
it  fell  to  Lord  Ripon  and  his  Council  to  furnish  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  with  a summary  of  the  correspondence,  and 
the  opinion  which  the  Government  entertained  regarding  it. 
The  council  were  divided — the  Viceroy,  Mr.  Ilbert,  and  Major 
Baring  on  one  side — the  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Stuart  Bayley, 
General  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Hope  on  the  other.  The  agreement 
of  the  three  former  in  their  political  views  and  their  adherence 
to  the  Liberal  party  were  well  known.  The  general  feeling 
among  the  English  in  India  is,  on  the  contrary,  hotly  Con- 
servative. The  question  itself  was  not  of  much  importance, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Viceroy  s vote  on  the  side  of  retrenchment 
in  the  number  of  chaplains,  which  of  course  commanded  the 
entire  sympathy  of  the  native  Press,  was  backed  by  those  of 
two  of  the  ablest  of  his  Council  with  whose  religious  opinions 
he  had  nothing  in  common,  reft  the  imputation  of  personal 
antagonism  to  the  Anglican  Church  as  the  motive  of  his  action, 
of  all  its  significance,  if  not  of  all  its  malice.  It  was  necessary 
to  find  some  other  weapon  of  attack,  and  the  political  opinions 
of  the  extreme  left  of  the  party  to  which  the  Viceroy  belonged, 
were  adduced  as  those  which  he  came  out  to  champion. 
Charged  to  his  finger-tips  with  Radicalism,  disturbing  old 
institutions  under  the  guise  of  a reform  which  was  not  needed, 
introducing  the  theoretical  speculations  of  political  sciolists, 
as  motors  of  unknown  and  untried  force  into  the  delicate 
machinery  of  a system  of  government  not  adapted  to  receive 
them,  a devoted  apostle  of  Mr.  Gladstone  pledged  to  deliver 
in  the  East  the  teaching  of  his  master  in  the  West,  aspiring 
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to  leave  by  some  startling  change  an  impress  of  his  rule  which 
might  otherwise  be  unremembered,  and  seeking  his  final  reward 
in  the  honours  of  a dukedom,  these  were  the  heads  of  the 
indictment  against  one,  the  whole  interests  of  whose  order, 
whose  public  acts  and  words,  whose  patriotism,  thoroughly 
English  public  spirit,  and  attachment  to  constitutional  forms 
were  opposed  to  the  first  counts  of  the  charge,  and  whose  simple 
and  unostentatious  life  should  have  been  a complete  vindication 
against  the  last. 

On  one  subject  this  Viceroy’s  views  were  universally  ap- 
proved, and  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  on  it  and  on  it  alone 
he  seemed  to  dissociate  himself  from  the  professions  of  the 
Radical  politicians  with  whom  on  other  matters  he  was  supposed 
to  sympathize.  This  subject  was  education,  and  on  this  he  was 
acknowledged  to  speak  with  all  the  authority  of  a master.  The 
divorce  of  religion  from  instruction  no  Catholic  can  approve, 
and  although  obvious  circumstances  render  such  a course  neces- 
sary in  the  Colleges  of  India,  exclusively  attended  as  they  are 
by  the  natives  of  the  country,  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  not 
one  purely  undenominational  Christian  school  exists  throughout 
the  Peninsula. 

The  utterances  of  the  Viceroy  on  this  subject  were,  there- 
fore, accepted  with  unqualified  approval,  and  not  only  by 
the  European  element  of  the  population,  but  by  native  opinion. 
The  orthodox  Hindoos  would  gladly,  if  they  could,  avail 
themselves  of  a scheme  of  education  where  the  Vedantic 
doctrines  and  Brahminical  ceremonial  might  be  expounded 
and  inculcated  side  by  side  with  western  science,  though  they 
probably  entertain  strong  doubts  of  the  compatibility  of  the 
two.  The  Mahomedans  would  no  less  gladly  welcome  schools 
where  the  curriculum  of  infidel  learning  might  be  tempered 
and  enlightened  by  Koranic  exegesis  and  the  prophetical 
traditions.  Frequently  has  the  Viceroy  in  his  public  addresses 
urged  upon  the  wealthier  native  gentry  the  foundation  of  insti- 
tutions similar  to  those  which  in  England  we  owe  to  the  muni- 
ficence of  prelates,  statesmen  and  scholars,  to  Wolsey,  to 
Chichele,  to  Sutton,  to  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  to  Sir  Thomas  Whyte, 
to  William  of  Wykeham  and  William  of  Durham,  such  beautiful 
homes  of  learning  as  those  which  still  witness  to  the  taste 
and  culture  of  Adam  de  Brom,  which  charm  the  world  with 
their  beauty  in  the  cloisters  of  Waynflete,  or  still  keep  alive  the 
name  and  memory  of  Walter  de  Merton.  But  however  approv- 
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ingly  these  counsels  have  been  heard,  they  fructify  little  in  the 
hearts  of  their  hearers  who  applaud  the  sentiment  and  forget 
the  moral.  Useless  thousands  are  lavished  on  caprices  as 
changeful  as  the  hours ; and  sums  that  would  build  Eton  or 
Charterhouse  are  squandered  on  senseless  extravagance  or  on 
some  costly  sham,  on  subsidizing  a circus  or  celebrating  the 
nuptials  of  a favourite  cat.  Honourable  exceptions  there 
undoubtedly  are — and,  as  these  words  are  written,  the  proposed 
munificent  foundation  of  a College  by  the  Rajah  of  Bhownagger 
at  an  annual  maintenance  charge  of  fifty  thousand  rupees,  is 
one  of  the  most  brilliant — but  the  foundation  of  a few  chairs  and 
the  maintenance  of  some  hundred  poor  scholars,  speaking 
generally,  are  insignificant  instances  of  public  spirit  when 
contrasted  with  the  vast  sums  that  are  hoarded  or  dissipated 
by  the  avarice  or  luxury  of  the  wealthy. 

Not  on  the  subject  of  education  alone,  however,  has  Lord 
Ripen  won  the  estimation  of  the  natives  of  India.  The  popularity 
which  he  lost  with  his  own  countrymen  by  his  sacrifice,  as  they 
considered,  of  their  interests — in  more  precise  language,  by 
placing  those  interests  on  a level  with  the  legitimate  claims  of  the 
few  native  civilians  who  aspire  to  take  part  in  the  government  of 
their  own  country — was  naturally  transferred  in  twofold  measure 
to  those  for  whom  that  sacrifice  was  suffered  to  have  been  made. 
The  incense  of  the  native  Press  has  risen  in  clouds  of  extrava- 
gant encomium  more  suited  to  a doxology  than  to  the  measur- 
able deserts  of  human  kind.  Narnquc  erit  ille  mi  hi  semper  deus 
was  literally  the  motto  of  the  journals  of  Bengal.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  praise  was  as  little  sought  in  the  latter  instance 
as  the  disfavour  was  expected  or  deserved  in  the  former,  but 
in  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  were  aught  but  purely  political 
considerations  concerned.  The  fact  that  Lord  Ripon  is  a 
Catholic,  has  been  in  all  probability  the  principal  cause  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Times  to  his  policy,  though  that  policy  has 
received  the  Continuous  and  warm  support  of  a Liberal  Govern- 
ment, but  in  India  that  fact  has  certainly  far  from  injured  him 
in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  the  educated  among  whom  hold 
Catholicism  to  be  pre-eminently  the  only  religion  which 
believers  in  a revelation  cannot  successfully  assail,  a religion 
which  they  have  familiarly  known  by  its  presence  among  them 
since  St.  Francis  Xavier  added  India  to  the  conquests  of  the  Cross 
and  the  tradition  of  which  extends  far  back  beyond  Xavier  to 
a greater  Apostle  and  a more  illustrious  name.  And  if  among 
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his  countrymen  in  the  East,  Lord  Ripon’s  religious  opinions 
have  in  any  way  rendered  keener  the  virulence  of  opposition, 
the  motive  has,  at  all  events,  been  studiously  concealed,  and 
their  dissatisfaction  has  been  ostensibly  based  upon  the  wisdom 
or  timeliness  of  certain  measures  of  reform.  This  is  a decided 
gain,  and  a lesson  which  England  may  well  learn  from  the 
settlers  in  her  Eastern  Empire.  Lord  Ripon  may  hope  in 
future  years  to  be  judged  with  impartiality,  when  the  passions 
which  were  lately  evoked  have  calmed  down,  or  when  the 
measure  that  aroused  them  reappears,  as  it  will  certainly  in  a more 
pronounced  form  in  the  generation  to  come.  The  task  of  a 
Viceroy  is  no  light  one,  and  he  who  undertakes  the  Government 
of  India  may  possibly  be  assured  of  such  rewards  as  accompany 
or  follow  the  consciousness  of  duty  faithfully  done.  But  if,  fired 
with  the  imagined  charm  of  a proconsulate  in  the  East,  where 
the  romance  of  a life  among  strange  and  historic  races  is 
heightened  by  varied  scenery  in  wild,  luxuriant  and  stupendous 
forms,  by  wondrous  temples  and  mysterious  rites  chanted  in 
language  as  ancient  as  the  world,  by  the  picturesque  grace  of 
Oriental  types  of  race  and  costume,  by  all  the  barbaric  glories 
and  poetic  glamour  of  the  fairyland  of  story,  he  thinks  to  realize 
this  pageant  of  his  brain  and  enjoy  untroubled  the  applause  and 
blessings  of  submissive  peoples,  rude  will  be  the  awakening. 
He  will  soon  learn  at  what  sacrifice  the  shadowy  honour  is 
purchased,  and  how  far  the  reality  falls  short  of  the  glory  of 
the  dream. 

H.  S.  J ARRETT. 
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Case  as  a Question  of  Moral 
Theology. 


Casuistry  is  a name  which  is  not  in  good  odour  among 
ordinary  Protestant  Englishmen.  It  is  supposed  to  connote  a 
system  of  theological  quibbling,  and  subtle,  hair’s-breadth  dis- 
tinctions which  tend  to  pervert  the  moral  sense.  It  has  the 
character  of  refining  and  distinguishing  and  dividing  and  sub- 
dividing again,  until  right  and  wrong  become  mingled  together, 
and  the  gulf  which  separates  them  is,  unhappily,  hidden  out 
of  sight.  Yet  from  time  to  time  cases  present  themselves  which 
vindicate  the  science  of  casuistry,  which  thrust  in  upon  the 
reluctant  eyes  of  men  the  fact  that,  though  it  is  true  on  the 
one  hand  that  a wide  and  impassable  gulf  separates  right  from 
wrong,  yet  on  the  other  the  distinction  between  an  action  right 
and  good,  and  one  which  is  wrong  and  evil,  is  often  in  truth 
the  distinction  of  a hair’s  breadth,  one  which  mere  common 
sense  and  the  judgment  of  the  untrained  moralist  are  quite 
unable  to  discern. 

Such  cases  are  brought  now  and  again  before  our  law  courts. 
The  Mignonette  case  is  a good  instance  of  them.  Three  able- 
bodied  seamen  and  a boy  of  seventeen  are  cast  away  in  an  open 
boat  on  the  high  seas,  more  than  one  thousand  miles  from  land. 
For  the  first  three  days  they  subsist  on  two  pound  tins  of 
turnips  which  they  have  rescued  from  the  wreck.  On  the 
fourth  day  they  catch  a small  turtle,  which  lasts  until  the 
twelfth  day.  Meanwhile  their  only  drink  is  such  scanty  rain 
as  they  can  catch  in  their  oilskin  capes.  On  the  twelfth  day  the 
turtle  is  all  gone,  and  for  the  next  six  days  not  a morsel  passes 
their  lips.  The  pangs  of  hunger  grow  fiercer  and  fiercer,  and  the 
thirst  more  and  more  intolerable.  The  poor  boy  is  less  able  to 
endure  than  the  older  men,  and  increases  his  agony  by  drinking 
the  salt  sea-water.  On  the  eighteenth  day  one  of  the  three  men 
makes  signs  to  the  others  that  the  boy  must  die  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  rest.  One  of  his  companions  assents  to  the  proposal^ 
VOL.  xxxiv.  c 
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the  other  nobly  resists  it  Two  days  more  without  food  or 
drink  pass  over  their  heads.  The  boy  lies  prostrate  and  dying 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  The  men  are  maddened  with  the 
pangs  of  ravening  hunger,  and  at  length,  after  praying  for 
forgiveness  for  the  deed  they  are  about  to  do,  they  cut  the 
poor  boy’s  throat,  and  for  the  next  three  days  feed  upon  his 
flesh.  On  the  fourth  day  they  are  rescued  by  a passing  vessel 
and  brought  safe  home  to  England.  They  make  no  attempt 
to  conceal  their  crime  (if  crime  it  be),  are  arrested  and  tried  on 
a charge  of  murder.  The  jury,  unable  to  decide  in  their  own 
minds  whether  such  an  act  committed  under  such  circumstances 
be  murder  or  not,  pass  a special  verdict,  and  the  question  is 
referred  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench.  Counsel  for  the 
prisoners  is  heard,  but  the  five  judges  are  unanimous  that  the 
crime  of  murder  has  been  committed,  and  that,  by  the  English 
law,  the  men  must  be  condemned  to  death. 

Now  a crime  can  only  be  committed  by  one  who  is  morally 
responsible  and  knows  that  the  act  he  is  about  to  do  is  not 
merely  illegal  but  immoral,  opposed  not  merely  to  the  law  of 
the  land,  but  also  to  the  moral  law.  There  are  many  illegal 
acts  which  are  in  no  sense  crimes.  The  law  violated  may  be 
one  which  is  desirable  and  necessary  for  the  general  good  of  the 
community,  but  nevertheless  the  violation  may  involve  no  moral 
culpability,  and  the  violator  in  this  case  in  no  way  deserves  the 
name  of  criminal.  There  are  many  sanitary  regulations  and 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Education  Department  which  are  excel- 
lent in  their  practical  results,  but  no  reasonable  man  would  say 
that  it  was  in  itself  a crime  to  set  them  at  nought  in  a case 
where  no  evil  effects  would  follow  over  and  above  the  violation 
of  the  law.  There  is  a law  forbidding  the  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
but  it  would  be  hard  to  brand  a man  as  a criminal  because  he 
grew  and  manufactured  his  own  cigars.  The  importation  of 
the  Tauchnitz  edition  of  English  classics  is  strictly  forbidden 
by  law,  but  we  do  not  regard  it  as  a crime  to  smuggle  through 
a few  volumes,  so  long  as  no  false  declaration  is  made  by  their 
importer.  This  difference  between  the  law  of  the  State  and 
the  moral  law  must  necessarily  exist  always  and  everywhere, 
but  the  better  a country’s  laws,  the  more  perfect  is  their  har- 
mony with  the  independent  law  of  conscience.  When  laws  are 
passed  persecuting  religion  or  sanctioning  some  practice  opposed 
to  the  natural  law,  misfortune  awaits  the  unhappy  land  where 
they  are  enacted.  In  an  ideal  State  there  would  be  no  strictly 
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penal  laws.  They  are  a necessity  of  human  imperfection.  But 
<be  fewer  the  better,  as  they  are  prone  to  vex  the  consciences 
of  men  and  cause  them  to  account  as  culpable  that  which  is 
not  really  so. 

It  is  the  boast  of  English  law  that  it  is  based  on  the  firm 
foundation  of  the  moral  law,  so  that  an  English  judge,  in 
expounding  the  traditional  law  of  England,  is  conscious  that 
he  is  standing  on  the  solid  ground  of  the  principles  of  right 
and  wrong.  There  are,  of  course,  some  recent  enactments,  such 
as  the  legalizing  of  divorce,  which  all  Catholics  and  some 
Protestants  regard  as  exceptions  to  this  rule.  There  are  many 
statutes  in  practice,  happily  obsolete,  coming  down  from  the 
times  of  persecution,  which  are  a blot  upon  the  statute  book 
of  England.  But  taking  it  in  general,  English  law  may  be 
regarded  as  echoing  the  law  of  nature.  This  gives  it  a great 
interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  moral  theologian  when  it  comes 
forward  to  pronounce  its  verdict  on  an  act  like  that  of  the 
shipwrecked  mariners  of  the  Mignonette . He  compares  its 

decision,  based  on  precedent,  with  the  decision  which  moral 
theology  would  pronounce,  based  on  the  first  principles  of 
morality.  He  notes  with  interest  how  a just  verdict  is  reached, 
although  the  reasons  adduced  do  not  appear  in  his  eyes  to  be 
altogether  correct,  or  the  parallel  cases  adduced  to  be  exact 
parallels.  In  the  present  case,  he  finds  a special  interest  on 
account  of  the  great  importance  of  the  issues  which  are  at 
stake,  and  the  necessary  narrowness  of  the  lines  which  separate 
an  act  that  is  lawful  from  one  which  brands  him  who  does  it 
with  the  brand  of  Cain. 

The  question  before  the  English  judges  was  whether,  in 
order  to  save  your  own  life,  you  may  lawfully  take  the  life  of 
another,  when  that  other  is  neither  attempting  nor  threatening 
your  own,  nor  is  guilty  of  any  illegal  act  whatever.  This 
question  is  answered  by  Lord  Coleridge  on  grounds  of 
precedent.  I propose  to  answer  it  on  the  grounds  of  moral 
theology. 

The  general  principle  laid  down  by  moral  theologians  is, 
that  as  God  alone  is  the  Giver  of  life,  so  He  alone,  or  one  who 
acts  as  His  representative  on  earth,  has  the  right  to  take  life 
away.  Our  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  others  are  equally  the 
sacred  property  of  God,  and  under  no  possible  circumstances  is 
it  lawful  to  put  before  ourselves  the  death  of  others  as  an  end 
for  us  to  attain.  Even  where  a man  is  attacked  by  a highway- 
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man  or  similar  unjust  aggressor,  he  ought  not,  says  St  Thomas,1 
to  direct  his  intention  to  the  death  of  his  opponent,  but  only 
to  such  measures  of  self-defence  as  are  necessary  to  preserve 
his  life  or  goods  against  the  violent  assailant  Even  when  he 
knows  that  the  blow  inflicted  will  of  necessity  be  a mortal  one, 
his  desire  must  not  be  for  the  death  of  his  opponent  for  its  own 
sake,  but  he  must  only  consent  to  it  as  the  necessary  means  of 
his  own  personal  safety.  If  by  disabling  him,  or  throwing  him 
into  a state  of  prolonged  insensibility,  the  same  end  could  be 
attained,  he  ought,  if  he  reflects  on  the  matter  at  all,  to  prefer 
this  to  killing  him  outright.  At  the  same  time  it  is  lawful  to 
inflict  in  such  a case  a wound  in  itself  mortal,  where  this  is  the 
only  practical  means  of  escape  from  the  difficulty,  only  it  must 
be  always  without  the  inherent  malice  of  death  intended  to 
another. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  case  of  one  who  is  not  an 
unjust  aggressor  on  our  life  or  property,  we  must  go  further 
than  this.  We  must  not  only  not  desire  his  death  in  itself,  but 
we  must  never  perform  any  external  act  directly  calculated  to 
produce  death.  We  may,  in  the  case  of  the  unjust  aggressor, 
inflict  a mortal  wound,  knowing  that  it  is  mortal,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  innocent,  such  an  act  is  in  every  case  the  crime  of 
murder,  and  under  all  possible  circumstances  unlawful  and  unjusti- 
fiable. Even  if  the  lives  of  a thousand  valuable  members  of  a 
community  could  be  saved  by  giving  an  overdose  of  morphia 
to  one  poor  old  man,  tortured  by  agonizing  pain,  who  must,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  die  within  a few  hours,  such  an 
act  would  be  the  crime  of  murder,  and  he  who  was  guilty  of  it 
would  justly  deserve  to  die.  No  possible  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  such  an  act  would  either  justify  or  altogether  excuse 
it : not  if  it  were  to  save  millions  from  endless  misery,  or,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  bring  back  to  the  paths  of  virtue  all  the  most 
degraded  of  mankind.  Where  the  means  are  in  themselves 
sinful,  the  end  to  be  gained  cannot  possibly  justify  them.  To 
take  away  by  any  direct  act  of  ours  the  life  of  an  innocent  man 
is  in  itself  sinful.  Hence  such  an  act  can  never  be  justified  by 
the  end  in  view. 

Such  is  the  verdict  of  moral  theology,  exactly  agreeing  with 
the  decision  based  on  English  law.  The  slaying  of  the  poor 
boy  in  the  Mignonette  case  was  an  act  in  itself,  and  under  all 
possible  circumstances,  unlawful.  It  could  not  by  any  skilful 
1 St.  Thomas,  Summa  TheoL  2a.  2ce.  64.  7 in  corp. 
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ingenuity  be  brought  under  the  category  of  self-defence.  There 
was  no  question  of  repelling  force  by  force.  The  external  act 
was  one  directly  tending  to  produce  death,  and  therefore  the 
saving  of  the  lives  of  the  other  survivors  could  not  under  any 
possible  circumstances  justify  it. 

But  when  we  pass  on  to  the  parallel  cases  cited  by  Lord 
Coleridge,  and  the  decisions  of  various  authorities  among  the 
most  learned  and  illustrious  of  English  judges,  we  must  presume 
leave  to  take  exception  to  some  of  the  instances  adduced  as 
being  not  really  to  the  point,  and  even  in  one  or  two  cases  at 
variance  with  the  dictates  of  the  moral  law. 

As  a parallel  to  the  case  which  is  being  discussed,  the  case 
is  quoted  of  two  shipwrecked  men  on  a plank  quite  insufficient 
to  support  both.  In  order  that  they  may  not  both  perish,  one 
of  them  pushes  the  other  off  into  the  water,  and  thus  saves  his 
own  life  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow-passenger.  Now  Lord 
Coleridge  draws  no  distinction  between  such  an  act  as  this  and 
the  slaying  of  a companion  in  order  that  his  dead  body  may 
serve  for  food.  Here  it  is  that  the  moral  theologian  joins  issue 
with  the  English  lawyer.  There  is  a difference  between  the 
two  cases  which  destroys  altogether  the  value  of  the  parallel. 
In  the  one  case  the  action  performed  is  not  of  itself  productive 
of  death.  The  ousted  tenant  of  the  plank  may  conceivably 
swim  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  within  that  time  a welcome  sail 
may  appear  on  the  horizon  just  in  time  to  save  his  life.  In  the 
other  case  the  action  performed  is  in  itself  productive  of  death. 
No  supervening  Dais  ex  machina  can  save  the  poor  boy's  life 
when  the  knife  is  once  thrust  into  his  throat.  In  the  one  case, 
again,  the  man  who  pushes  the  other  off  the  plank  does  not 
make  his  death  a means  tQ  the  end  he  has  in  view.  Ail  that 
he  desires  is  to  get  rid  of  him.  If  lie  can  save  himself  by 
swimming,  or  light  on  some  other  plank  unnoticed  before,  so 
much  the  better.  In  the  other  case,  the  man  who  cuts  the  boy's 
throat  necessarily  makes  his  death  a means  to  the  end  in  view. 
He  cannot  serve  for  food  until  he  is  dead. 

The  cases  therefore  are  not  parallel,  and  we  cannot  argue  from 
the  lawfulness  of  the  one  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  other.  If  it  is 
not  a crime  to  push  the  man  off  the  plank,  it  does  not  the  least 
follow  that  it  is  not  a crime  to  cut  his  throat.  Even  if  all  the 
judges  in  Christendom  declared  it  lawful  to  monopolize  the 
means  of  safety  at  another's  expense,  this  would  not  the  least 
justify  the  direct  slaying  of  another  to  serve  as  food  for  the 
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slayer.  It  might  indeed  have  strengthened  die  decision  as  an 
a fortiori  argument,  that  if  the  former  was  criminal  in  the 
opinion  of  English  judges,  much  more  was  the  latter.  If  a 
man  were  a murderer  who  deprived  another  of  the  supporting 
plank,  much  more  was  one  a murderer  who  cut  his  throat 
But  it  was  not  in  this  sense  that  it  was  brought  forward. 

Lord  Coleridge  mentions  with  approbation,  in  connection 
with  the  case  of  the  plank,  the  decision  given  in  the  American 
courts,  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  in  his  Digest  of 
Wharton  on  Homicide , that  sailors  had  no  right  to  throw 
passengers  overboard  to  save  themselves.  The  alternative 
which  the  American  court  declared  to  be  right  and  justifiable 
was  a ballot  determining  who  were  to  be  sacrificed  for  the 
safety  of  the  rest ; but  this  is  a method  of  selection  which  in 
practice  would  be  a failure  and  in  theory  is  unsound.  The 
consent  of  a man  to  be  thrown  overboard  does  not  make  it  a 
lawful  act  on  the  part  of  those  who  perform  it,  if  it  is  otherwise 
unlawful,  and  though  by  voluntarily  casting  themselves  into  the 
sea  those  whom  the  ballot  had  condemned  would  solve  the 
difficulty,  the  average  run  of  men  would  never  be  induced  to 
an  act  which  in  some  cases  would  be  one  of  heroic  courage  and 
in  others  of  quite  unwarrantable  self-destruction.  Every  one 
honours  as  a hero  the  Russian  servant  who,  when  his  master's 
carriage  was  attacked  by  wolves,  and  all  the  horses  save  one 
had  been  cut  loose  on  the  chance  of  thus  diverting  the  pursuers, 
at  last  himself  leaped  down  into  the  midst  of  the  hungry  pack, 
and  so  enabled  his  master  to  escape.  But  such  an  act  is  one 
which  altogether  exceeds  the  powers  of  average  human  nature. 
Perhaps  in  most  cases  master  and  servant  would  have  remained 
together,  and  together  would  have  perished. 

If,  however,  the  master  had  thrust  the  servant  off,  or  the 
servant  the  master,  would  the  act  have  been  a crime,  supposing 
it  to  have  been  calmly  and  deliberately  done  ? It  might  have 
been  mean,  selfish,  dastardly,  utterly  unworthy  of  a brave  man, 
but  would  it  have  been  criminal  or  deserving  of  punishment? 
Could  we  brand  him  who  committed  it  with  the  name  of  mur- 
derer ? Or  again,  if  we  vary  the  case  a little,  and  suppose  the 
master  to  have  taken  out  his  pistol  and  shot  his  servant,  either 
with  or  without  his  consent,  and  then  tossed  his  dead  body  to 
the  ravening  beasts,  would  he  be  justified  by  the  necessity  of  the 
situation,  supposing  that  he  was  practically  certain  that  by  that 
means  and  no  other  could  he  effect  his  escape  ? 
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This  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  moral  principle 
I am  seeking  to  establish  in  the  present  paper.  I must  again 
remind  my  readers  that  though  it  is  as  a question  of  moral 
that  I am  discussing  it,  yet  it  is  a strictly  legal  view  that 
I am  taking.  I am  not  considering  what  course  of  action 
would  be  praiseworthy  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man,  but  whether 
a certain  given  course  of  action  can  be  excused  from  positive 
criminality.  I am  seeking  to  minimize  the  obligation  in  benefit 
of  the  supposed  defendant,  and  to  acquit  him,  if  he  can  possibly 
be  acquitted,  conformably  with  the  eternal  laws  of  right  and 
wrong. 

Now  the  case  admits  of  three  possible  varieties  in  the 
intention  and  action  of  the  person  who  saves  himself  at  the 
expense  of  his  fellow-passenger. 

(1)  l ie  may  thrust  him  from  the  carriage,  because  he  sees 
that  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  both  be  saved.  One  horse 
alone  remains,  and  though  he  could  outstrip  the  wolves  if  he 
has  but  his  master  sitting  behind  him,  yet  the  double  weight  of 
master  and  servant  prevents  the  possibility  of  escaping  from 
them.  In  this  case  the  intention  of  the  master  in  thrusting  off 
his  servant  is  to  lighten  the  carriage.  He  does  not  intend 
directly  the  death  of  his  servant ; on  the  contrary,  he  laments 
and  deplores  it.  He  will  rejoice  with  all  his  heart  if  the  man 
can  keep  the  wolves  at  bay  till  help  shall  come,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  knows  that  his  death  will,  unless  a miracle  be 
performed,  inevitably  ensue. 

(2)  He  may  thrust  him  from  the  carriage  in  order  that  the 
servant  may  draw  aside  the  pack  of  wolves  from  the  pursuit 
of  the  carriage,  in  order  that  they  may  attack  and  devour  this 
fresh  victim.  Here  the  case  is  a little  altered.  In  this  case  we 
suppose  the  speed  of  the  carriage  not  to  be  altered  by  the 
lightened  weight.  It  is  the  death  of  the  servant  which  is  to  be 
the  means  to  the  master’s  safety  ; it  is  because  the  wolves  will 
for  a time  be  occupied  in  regaling  themselves  upon  his  body  that 
the  carriage  will  be  able  to  escape.  If  the  wolves  were  not  to 
fall  upon  him  and  devour  him,  the  end  would  not  be  gained  ; if 
by  a miracle  he  were  to  vanish  from  their  sight,  the  intention  of 
the  master  would  be  frustrated  ; they  would  pursue  the  carriage 
as  before,  and  he  would  fall  a victim  to  their  hunger,  just  as  he 
would  if  his  servant  were  still  by  his  side. 

(3)  He  may,  either  from  supposed  motives  of  humanity,  or 
to  prevent  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  servant,  shoot  him 
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through  the  head,  and  then  toss  his  body  to  the  wolves.  He 
does  not  desire  his  servant’s  death  in  itself,  but  he  does  desire 
and  intend  it  as  the  only  possible  means  to  attain  the  end  he 
has  in  view  of  saving  his  own  life. 

Are  we  to  condemn  each  and  all  of  these  actions  as  criminal? 
Lord  Coleridge  and  the  English  lawyers  would  apparently 
regard  them  as  all  identical,  to  be  excused  perhaps,  but  never  to 
be  justified  by  supposed  necessity.  The  moralist,  on  the  other 
hand,  asserts  a distinction  of  no  small  importance  between 
them,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  we  have  already  stated, 
and  which  in  the  present  case  may  be  easily  discerned. 

In  the  first  case,  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  their  both 
escaping,  and  a practical  certainty  that  the  lightened  weight  will 
enable  the  master  to  escape,  the  moralist  declares  the  act  done 
to  be  free  from  the  guilt  of  a deliberate  murder.  It  does  not 
follow  that  because  it  is  base  and  cowardly  and  unworthy,  that 
it  is  therefore  a crime.  There  are  many  acts  which  are  not 
criminal  which  nevertheless  involve  a baseness  which  revolts 
us  from  those  who  perform  them.  A man  may  deserve  to  be 
ostracized  from  the  society  of  his  fellow-men,  who  does  not 
deserve,  according  to  the  laws  of  justice,  to  be  imprisoned  or 
put  to  death  ; and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a 
man  may  be  sentenced,  and  justly  sentenced,  to  imprisonment 
and  even  to  death,  for  an  act  in  itself  meritorious  and  praise- 
worthy. 

The  second  case  is  different  from  the  first  in  nothing  but  the 
intention  present  to  the  mind  of  the  doer.  Here  the  actual 
death  of  the  servant  is,  in  the  mind  of  the  master,  to  be  the 
means  of  his  own  safety.  Unless  the  servant  dies,  and  so 
delays  the  wolves,  the  master  will  not  escape.  Such  an  inten- 
tion is  in  itself  unlawful,  inasmuch  as  it  falls,  primarily  and 
directly  upon  the  death  of  the  innocent  person.  The  end  to 
be  gained  cannot  justify  the  guilty  means.  It  is  true  that  in 
practice  only  the  skilled  moralist  would  advert  to  the  difference 
between  the  lawful  and  unlawful  motive,  but  I point  it  out  for 
the  sake  of  the  principle  involved.  In  the  external  tribunal 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  make  any  difference  between  the 
two  cases,  since  the  external  act  is  the  same  in  each,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  discover,  from  the  external  circumstances,  the 
intention  present  to  the  mind  of  the  doer.  But  in  judging 
whether  an  act  is  a crime,  it  is  necessary  for  the  moralist  to 
look  into  the  thoughts  of  him  who  performs  it  Here  lies  the 
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difference  between  morality  and  law  to  which  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  alludes.  Both  one  and  the  other  have  to  judge  of  the 
criminality  of  an  act,  but  law  judges  simply  from  the  external 
circumstances  of  the  intention  with  which  it  is  done,  whereas 
the  moralist  looks  within,  and  has  a direct  perception  of  the 
nature  of  the  intention  of  the  doer.  If  that  intention  includes 
the  death  of  an  innocent  person,  it  is  always  criminal ; if  it  does 
not  include  it,  but  is  directed  merely  to  something  in  itself 
lawful  from  which  in  this  case  death  happens  to  follow,  the  act 
may  be  justifiable  and  free  from  sin.2 

The  third  and  last  alternative  is  under  no  possible  circum- 
stances lawful.  Where  the  act  is  essentially  bad,  the  intention 
cannot  be  good.  The  act  is  one  of  murder  pure  and  simple, 
which  no  necessity  can  justify,  and  the  perpetrator  of  such  an 
act  would  justly  be  condemned  to  death,  even  though  there 
may  be  palliative  circumstances  justifying  the  pardon  of  the 
murderer  or  the  commutation  of  his  sentence.  The  case  of  the 
Mignonette  obviously  belongs  to  this  third  class. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  we  are  drawing  a dangerous 
distinction,  and  one  which  would  tend  to  diminish  the  horror 
felt  at  any  act  tending  to  deprive  another  of  life.  But  no 
distinction  is  dangerous  if  it  is  founded  on  the  eternal  laws  of 
right  and  wrong.  It  is  an  exploded  fallacy  to  suppose  that 
a severity  of  punishment  at  variance  with  the  criminality  of  the 
act  is  really  a deterrent  from  crime.  Sheep-stealing  was  much 
more  common  when  men  were  hanged  for  it.  Crime  tends  to 
diminish,  as  brutal  punishments,  incommensurate  with  the  mis- 
deeds punished,  disappear  from  the  statute-book.  Murder  has 
not  become  more  common  since  capital  punishment  has  been 
less  frequent,  and  since  its  horrors  have  been  kept  out  of  sight, 
and  those  who  would  regret  to  see  it  wholly  abolished  rejoice  in 
the  wise  alterations  which  have  reserved  it  only  for  the  most 
brutal  murderers.  The  promised  change  in  the  law  which  is 

2 The  case  given  by  St.  Alphonsus  {Mor.  Theol.  iii.  iv.  1,  n.  394)  is  that  of  a man 
pursued  by  his  enemies,  who  can  only  save  his  life  by  trampling  down  and  killing  an 
innocent  person.  The  common  opinion  of  theologians  is  that  this  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a criminal  act,  so  long  as  the  death  of  the  innocent  person  is  contrary  to  the  wish 
and  intention  of  the  person  pursued.  He  must  desire  merely  that  the  obstacle  in  his 
path  be  removed.  Tiie  death  of  the  innocent  person  (says  De  Lugo,  De  Justitia  et 
Jure , Disp.  x.  sec.  v.  n.  125)  must  be  directly  wished  neither  as  the  end  nor  as  the 
means,  but  only  indirectly,  inasmuch  as  the  cause  which  produces  death  is  desired 
because  of  its  connection  not  with  this  effect,  but  with  some  other  effect  which  may  be 
lawfully  desired,  and  W'ith  which  the  death  of  the  innocent  person  is  connected  only 
accidentally. 
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to  recognize  degrees  of  murder,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  a commission  which  sat  last  year,  will  be  a 
distinct  gain  to  English  law. 

One  other  argument  adduced  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
must  not  be  passed  unnoticed.  Lord  Hale  is  cited  as  main- 
taining that,  according  to  the  law  of  England,  the  most  urgent 
want,  even  the  extremcst  necessity  of  hunger,  never  justifies  the 
appropriation  of  food  belonging  to  another.  “ If  a person  under 
necessity  for  want  of  victuals  or  clothes,  shall  upon  that  account 
clandestinely  and  animo  furandi  steal  another  man’s  goods,  it 
is  a felony  and  crime  by  the  laws  of  England  punishable  with 
death.”  Whence  Lord  Coleridge  argues  that,  “ If  Lord  Hale 
is  clear,  as  he  is,  that  the  extreme  necessity  of  hunger  does  not 
justify  larceny,  what  would  he  have  said  to  the  doctrine  that 
it  would  have  justified  murder  ? ” We  do  not  find  fault  with 
the  a fortiori  argument,  but  we  regret  that  so  false  a principle 
should  have  crept  into  English  law.  It  is  not  hard  to  trace  it 
to  its  source.  The  harsh  and  cruel  laws  enacted  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  present  many  instances  of  departure  from  the 
principles  of  justice.  The  older  doctrine,  not  only  of  Grotius 
and  PufFendorf,  but  of  pre- Reformation  law  in  England,  that 
in  extreme  necessity  theft  is  no  theft,  or  at  least  is  not  punish- 
able as  a crime,  is  the  true  and  just  one.  It  is  universally 
admitted  by  Catholic  theologians.3  I suppose  most  men  would 
admit  that  if  I could  save  my  life  by  taking  half-a- sovereign 
from  the  mantel-piece  of  my  friend,  I should  be  perfectly 
justified  in  doing  so,  even  though  I saw  no  probability  of  ever 
repaying  it.  I do  him  no  wrong,  because  I have  a right  to 
assume  that  under  the  circumstances  he,  as  a reasonable  man, 
would  wish  me  to  do  so  and  would  willingly  surrender  the  right 
to  his  money.  In  the  same  way,  if  I am  starving,  I am  com- 
mitting no  wrong  to  the  baker  by  helping  myself  to  a loaf  from 

3 “It  is  certain,”  says  St.  Alphonsus  ( Moral . ThcoL  n.  320),  “that  he  who  is 
placed  in  extreme  necessity,  can  appropriate  as  much  of  the  property  of  others  as  is 
sufficient  to  free  himself  from  this  necessity. * This  is  the  general  opinion  of  Catholic 
Doctors.  St.  Thomas  (2,  2,  66,  7)  gives  as  the  reason  of  this  that  human  law  cannot 
interfere  with  the  natural  or  Divine  *law.  According  to  the  natural  order  established 
by  the  providence  of  God,  the  lower  objects  in  the  world  are  ordained  for  the  supply 
of  the  necessities  of  men,  and  therefore  no  division  and  appropriation  by  human  lav 
can  interfere  with  their  right  to  have  their  necessities  supplied  from  these  objects. 
Hence  in  the  case  of  evident  and  urgent  necessity,  as  peril  to  human  life,  any  one  may 
supply  his  own  necessity  from  other  people’s  property,  which  he  may  take  either 
openly  or  furtively,  and  this  has  not  the  character,  properly  speaking,  of  theft  or 
robbery. 
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his  store,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he,  as  a right-minded  man, 
would,  if  he  knew  the  circumstances,  wish  me  to  feed  myself  at 
his  expense.  In  general,  all  the  rights  of  property  disappear 
m the  case  of  extreme  necessity. 

There  is  no  danger  of  this  doctrine  leading  to  a disregard 
of  these  rights.  The  interests  of  the  community  as  time  goes 
on  are  more  and  more  plainly  on  the  side  of  a careful  pro- 
tection of  private  property.  Extreme  necessity  is  rare  as  a 
black  swan,  and  when  it  does  appear  applies  only  to  things  of 
trifling  value,  chiefly  to  victuals,  sometimes  to  clothes.  The 
danger  is  in  modern  society  rather  to  thrust  out  the  needy 
and  starving,  than  to  give  him  too  much  power.  The  reason 
given  by  Lord  Hale,  that  41  men’s  properties  would  otherwise 
be  under  a strange  insecurity,  being  laid  open  to  other  men’s 
necessities,  whereof  no  man  can  possibly  be  a judge  but 
the  party  himself,”  does  not  in  the  least  justify  the  variation 
between  the  dictates  of  morality  and  the  enactments  of  the 
law.  In  point  of  fact,  the  magistrate  or  jury  would  very 
speedily  dispose  of  the  question  of  extreme  necessity,  and 
there  would  not  be  much  danger  of  their  being  over-lenient 
to  the  thief.  Dishonest  men  would  soon  discover  that  the  plea 
of  extreme  necessity  avails  them  not  a whit  more  than  any 
other  false  plea  by  which  they  seek  to  escape  justice.  Property 
is  well  able  to  take  care  of  itself,  or  at  all  events  to  defend 
itself  against  the  feeble  and  transparent  cry,  “ I am  starving.” 
It  is  true  that  the  rarity  of  extreme  necessity  makes  the  evil 
resulting  from  the  false  principle  of  the  English  law  compara- 
tively harmless,  but  from  time  to  time  we  see  a case  of  death 
from  starvation,  which  might  possibly  have  been  avoided,  if  the 
poor  mother  knew  that  she  might  help  herself  to  a loaf  from 
the  baker’s  shop  to  stay  the  pangs  of  hunger  of  her  children, 
and  that  if  she  clearly  proved  the  fact  of  her  little  one’s  crying 
out  for  bread,  without  her  having  it  in  her  power  to  supply  their 
wants,  she  would  not  be  liable  to  punishment  by  law.  The 
existence  of  workhouses  and  the  system  of  outdoor  relief  makes 
the  occurrence  of  such  cases  scarcely  possible  in  the  present 
day,  not  to  mention  the  thousand  and  one  benevolent  societies, 
and  we  therefore  have  little  reason  to  grumble  at  the  existing  law 
in  its  practical  working.  But  the  theory  is  a false  and  untrue 
one : hard  and  cruel,  moreover,  as  well  as  false  and  untrue. 

To  return  for  a moment  to  the  survivors  of  the  Mignonette . 
It  has  been  urged  in  their  defence  that  the  cravings  of  hunger, 
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such  as  must  have  been  suffered  by  them,  cause  so  intense  an 
agony  as  to  render  those  who  are  undergoing  it  irresponsible 
for  their  actions.  The  inexpressible  longing  for  food  becomes 
a positive  disease,  affecting  mind  as  well  as  body,  and  known 
to  medical  science  under  the  name  of  Bulimia . But  it  is 
contrary  to  the  evidence  to  suppose  that  the  murder  of  the 
boy  was  excusable  on  such  grounds  as  these.  There  was  the 
deliberation  in  the  mode  of  action  which  characterized  it  as 
the  action  of  rational  men  in  full  possession  of  their  senses. 
If  in  the  agony  of  their  hunger  they  had  gnawed  at  his  living 
flesh,  as  starving  men  have  sometimes  gnawed  at  their  own, 
there  might  have  been  some  ground  for  the  plea  of  mental 
derangement.  They  would  moreover,  even  if  they  acted  in 
their  right  senses,  have  been  in  this  case  more  excusable,  on 
the  principles  I have  already  laid  down,  since  they  would  not 
have  then  sought  the  boy’s  death  as  the  means  by  which  they 
were  to  be  saved.  Their  intent  would  have  been  merely  to  satisfy 
their  own  hunger,  and  not  to  kill  their  victim.  Such  an  act 
would  have  been  more  brutal  and  repulsive,  but  less  criminal, 
even  if  done  deliberately.  It  would  always  and  under  all 
circumstances  be  unlawful  and  a horrible  crime,  even  though 
death  should  not  have  ensued  from  their  mutilation  of  him. 
But  the  guilt  of  mutilation  is  less  than  the  guilt  of  deliberate 
murder,  and  if  committed  under  the  frenzy  of  agonizing  pangs, 
such  an  act  might  perhaps  have  been  altogether  free  from  any 
guilt  at  all. 

We  cannot  therefore,  as  moralists,  acquit  the  survivors  of 
the  Mignonette  altogether  of  the  crime  with  which  they  were 
charged.  Probably  their  sentence  of  six  months’  imprisonment 
was  as  fair  and  just  a decision  as  could  have  been  arrived  at 
If  the  men  had  been  set  free  at  once,  the  perverted  moral  sense 
of  some  of  their  fellow-countrymen  would  have  made  heroes  of 
them.  If  they  had  had  a long  term  of  imprisonment,  they  would 
have  had  just  reason  to  complain  of  being  treated  with  undue 
severity. 

R.  F.  c. 
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The  Canadian  French  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  peculiar, 
and  in  many  respects,  the  most  interesting  people  on  the  North 
American  Continent.  A good  deal  has  been  written  about 
them  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  most  of  what  has  been  written 
should  be,  not  exactly  false,  but  misleading.  Those  who  have 
from  time  to  time  written  articles  in  the  American  periodicals 
about  the  French  inhabitants  of  Canada  have  been  for  the  most 
part  prejudiced  against  their  religion,  their  race,  and  to  a certain 
extent  against  their  language.  It  must  also  be  said  that  too 
many  of  those  who  have  written  about  the  **  Habitants”  were 
persons  who  had  had  but  little  knowledge  of  the  people  they 
often  abused,  sometimes  slandered,  and  almost  always  mis- 
represented. Few  of  them  had  lived  in  Lower  Canada,  or 
been  domiciled  for  any  length  of  time  amongst  the  French  of 
that  province ; and  few  of  them  knew  the  language  of  the 
people  they  described.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  had  more 
than  ordinarily  good  opportunities  for  studying  all  that  is 
striking  or  interesting  amongst  the  Canadian  French.  He  has 
lived  amongst  them,  speaks  their  language,  and  has  been  more 
or  less  acquainted  with  them  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 

While  this  article  is  not  intended  to  be  one  that  will  treat 
altogether  of  historical  or  statistical  subjects,  it  will  be  necessary 
at  the  outset,  in  order  to  give  the  general  reader  an  idea  of  the 
salient  points  of  French  Canadian  history,  to  say  a few  words 
about  how  there  came  to  be  a French  nation — for  in  spite  of 
English  domination  it  is  absolutely  such — on  the  western  shores 
of  the  Atlantic 

Canada  was  discovered  by  the  French  in  1535,  and  Quebec, 
the  first  settlement  made  by  them  on  the  American  Continent, 
was  founded  in  the  same  year.  The  French  colonies  estab- 
lished in  Canada  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  very  pros- 
perous. France  had  as  fine  an  opportunity  as  ever  a nation 
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had  to  establish  a flourishing  colonial  empire  in  North  America, 
an  opportunity  which  it  must  be  confessed  she  made  very  poor 
use  of.  After  upwards  of  two  hundred  years’  possession  of 
"New  France,”  which  included  not  only  all  Canada  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  territory  that  now  belongs  to  the  United 
States,  the  whole  population  of  Canada  at  its  conquest  by  the 
English  in  1759,  was  estimated  at  between  sixty  and  seventy 
thousand.  These  were  all  in  that  part  of  the  country  now 
known  as  the  province  of  Quebec,  or  Lower  Canada.  It  cannot 
now  be  known  what  was  the  French  population  of  the  outlying 
territories  of  New  France'  at  the  time  of  the  English  conquest 
It  must  have  been  so  small  as  to*  be  almost  nil \ for  in  17601, 
Detroit,  the  only  settlement  west  of  Montreal,  had  no  permanent 
population,  and  was  nothing  but  military  posts,  and  the  territory 
now  known  as  Ontario,  or  Upper  Canada,  was  nothing  but  a 
wilderness,  and  did  not  probably  contain  a hundred  white 
inhabitants  all  told.  French  Canadian  history  may  be  said 
to  be  a blank  for  the  last  hundred  and  twenty-five  years,  for 
with  the  exception  of  the  abortive  attempts  of  the  Americans 
to  capture  Quebec  in  1775,  and  to  capture  Montreal  in  the  war 
of  1812,  Canada  has  had  continual  peace  under  British  rule. 
In  1837,  some  of  the  French  made  a futile  and  very  badly- 
conceived  attempt  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  England. 
It  hardly  deserves  to  be  called  a rebellion. 

While  French  Canada  has  little  interest  to  boast  of  in  an 
historical  point  of  view,  statistically  and  socially  it  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  and  interesting  countries  in  the  world. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  highest  estimate  of  the  French 
population  of  Canada  in  1760  was  seventy  thousand,  and  that 
the  lowest  estimate  of  the  same  people,  including  those  who 
have  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  is  now  one  million  eight 
hundred  thousand,  and  that  the  French  Canadians  claim  that 
they  are  two  millions  strong,  it  will  be  apparent  that  in  looking 
at  this  enormous  growth  of  a people,  this  increase  of  twenty- 
seven  times  the  population  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years  ago,  we  stand  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary statistical  facts  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  any 
country.  That  the  number  of  the  French  Canadian  race  above 
given  is  correct  or  nearly  so,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever. 
In  the  Canadian  census  of  1881  the  number  of  French  in 
Canada  is  put  down  at  one  million  three  hundred  thousand.  We 
have  no  figures  as  to  the  exact  number  of  Canadian  French 
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in  the  United  States ; but  as  ninety  per  cent  of  them  are 
Catholics,  and  as  they  invariably  have  pastors  of  their  own 
race  and  language  in  whatever  part  of  the  States  they  are 
settled,  and  as  French  Canadian  Church  authorities  estimate 
their  number  at  very  nearly  half  a million , there  are  solid 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  strictly  French  Canadian  race  in 
North  America  numbers  at  present  very  nearly,  if  not  fully, 
two  millions. 

To  be  folly  aware  of  the  extraordinariness  of  the  increase 
of  the  Canadian  French,  we  shall  have  to  compare  it  with  that 
of  the  United  States  during  the  same  elapse  of  time ; we  shall 
also  have  to  remember  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  increase 
in  the  population  of  the  United  States,  within  the  last  hundred 
years,  has  been  caused  by  immigration,  whereas  there  has  been 
no  emigration  at  all  from  France  to  Canada  since  its  conquest 
by  the  British,  and  that  there  are  probably  not  a hundred 
natives  of  France  to  be  found  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  The 
few  French  that  emigrated  to  Canada  after  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  did  not  remain  there ; they  either  returned  to  France,  or 
went  to  the  States.  The  estimated  population  of  those  parts 
of  the  British  possessions  in  America  that  threw  off  the  British 
yoke  in  1776  was  three  millions  and  a half ; fifteen  years  earlier, 
or  at  the  time  when  the  Canadian  French  were  estimated  at 
seventy  thousand,  the  population  of  what  afterwards  became 
the  United  States  was  probably  about  three  millions ; it 
is  to-day  estimated  at  fifty-five  millions,  or  in  round  numbers, 
nineteen  times  what  it  was  in  1760;  but  the  French  Canadian 
population  is  at  least,  taking  an  estimate  that  absolutely  under- 
rates it,  twenty-five  times  more  than  it  was  in  1760.  Or  to 
put  the  extraordinary  increase  of  the  Canadian  French  in  a 
still  clearer  light,  if  the  United  States  had  increased  at  the 
same  ratio  since  1760  that  the  Canadian  French  have,  they 
would  contain  to-day  seventy  five,  instead  of  fifty-five,  millions 
of  people. 

If  this  extraordinary  rate  of  increase  had  taken  place 
amongst  a people  sprung  from  any  other  of  the  European 
nations,  it  would  not  be  quite  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  as 
the  French  in  France  increase  less  rapidly  than  any  nation  in 
Europe.  It  cannot  be  said  either  that  the  French  of  Canada 
are  not  French  pur  sang . Some  have  tried  to  account  for  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  Canadian  French  by  supposing  that  they 
are  largely  mixed  with  the  aboriginal  Indians.  But  this  theory 
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will  not  stand,  for  it  is  a fact  that  there  is  very  little  Indian 
blood  amongst  the  French  of  Canada — so  little  that  it  could 
not  by  any  possibility  have  had  any  noticeable  effect  either  on 
the  physical  or  mental  attributes  of  the  present  population  of 
the  province  of  Quebec.  The  Indians  were  never  numerous  in 
any  part  of  Canada,  and  were  least  numerous  in  that  part  of  it 
occupied  by  the  French.  The  country  was  too  cold,  the  winters 
too  long,  and  game  too  scarce  to  make  it  a desirable  place 
for  the  red  man.  Besides,  the  French  were  at  almost  continual 
war  with  the  Indians  in  early  times,  and  a people  do  not  usually 
mix  much  with  another  people  with  whom  they  are  continually 
at  war.  A large  remnant  of  the  Lower  Canadian  Indians  still 
remains ; they  occupy  a settlement  only  a few  miles  from 
Montreal,  at  Caughnawauga,  and  have  kept  themselves  very 
nearly  pure  from  French  admixture.  It  is  true  that  they  have 
become  Catholics,  but  they  have  preserved  their  own  language  ; 
they  very  rarely  intermarry  with  the  French,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  cannot  even  speak  the  French  language.  So  it 
could  not  have  been  owing  to  an  admixture  with  the  aboriginal 
races  that  the  French  of  Canada  have  increased  so  rapidly. 

The  amount  of  British  or  Irish  blood  in  the  Canadian  French 
is  also  very  small.  Now  and  again  persons  with  purely  Celtic 
names,  but  who  speak  no  language  but  French,  may  be  met 
with,  but  they  are  very  rare.  The  French  race  in  America  has 
lost  twenty  times  more  by  the  French  becoming  Anglicized,  than 
by  other  nationalities  becoming  Frenchified.  There  has  been 
more  or  less  of  an  emigration  of  French  from  Canada  to  the 
States  for  a hundred  years ; the  emigrants  invariably  lose  their 
language  and  become  entirely  Americanized  by  the  third  gene- 
ration, whereas  not  one  in  a thousand  of  British  or  American 
extraction  that  settles  among  the  French  ever  becomes  French 
either  in  language  or  ideas. 

The  question  then  arises,  How  is  the  extraordinary  increase 
of  the  Canadian  French  to  be  accounted  for?  There  seems 
really  no  way  to  account  for  it  except  by  a vigorous  race,  a 
healthy  climate,  and  lack  of  ambition . The  last  seems  the  most 
potent  cause.  The  French  Canadian  is  too  often  the  most 
contented  and  least  ambitious  of  mortals.  He  marries  young, 
has  generally  an  enormous  family,  is  seldom  troubled  with 
doctor's  bills,  and  seldom  dreams  of  becoming  rich.  His  few — 
and  they  are  often  very  few — arpents  of  land  give  him  generally 
enough  to  eat,  and  he  knows  that  if  his  family  increases  beyond 
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the  means  of  support  for  them  at  home,  they  will  get  work 
in  some  of  the  factories  in  the  States.  The  French  Canadians 
are  very  much  like  what  the  Irish  were  before  the  famine ; they 
are  contented,  light-hearted,  and  unambitious.  During  those 
years  of  contentment  and  lack  of  ambition,  the  Irish  multiplied 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  it  will  probably  be  found  that  at 
some  future  day,  when  the  Habitants  become  more  ambitious 
and  discontented,  they  will  decrease  in  fecundity  just  as  the 
Irish  have  decreased. 

There  is,  however,  one  cause  of  the  general  contentment, 
cheerfulness,  and  happiness  of  the  Canadian  French  which 
cannot  be  overlooked.  The  writer  of  this  article  is  able 
from  his  own  personal  observation  to  bear  willing  testimony  as 
to  the  wondrous  influences  for  good,  which  the  Catholic  Church 
has  on  the  Canadian  peasant.  It  may,  perhaps,  have  been  a 
barrier  to  his  ambition  and  worldly  advancement,  but  it  has  in  a 
great  measure  made  him  so  attractive  and  interesting  as  he 
generally  is.  No  one  can  live  for  any  length  of  time  in  Lower 
Canada  without  feeling  that  he  is  living  in  an  intensely  Catholic 
country,  and  not  only  that,  but  in  one  where  the  Catholic 
religion  appears  in  its  most  beautiful  and  most  attractive  form. 
The  position  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  Lower  Canada  is  probably 
more  pleasant  than  their  position  in  any  country  in  Europe,  not  * 
excepting  Ireland.  One  never  sees  a scowl  on  the  face  of  a 
Canadian  peasant  when  a priest  happens  to  pass  by,  as  is  so 
often  seen  in  France  and  Italy ; the  Canadian,  even  in  the  cities, 
is  almost  invariably  civil  and  even  courteous  in  his  deportment 
towards  the  clergy.  He  is  civil  without  being  servile,  and  the 
clergy  generally  return  the  peasant's  salutation  as  carefully  and 
as  politely  as  they  would  that  of  the  Governor-General  of  the 
Dominion.  In  many  of  the  rural  districts  the  priest  is  a man 
of  varied  functions:  he  often  has  to  act  as  doctor,  lawyer, 
appraiser,  and  sometimes  even  as  land-surveyor.  In  no  part 
of  the  world  perhaps,  are  the  relations  between  pastor  and  flock 
more  cordial  or  more  as-they-ought-to-be  than  amongst  the 
Habitants  of  Lower  Canada. 

To  see  the  French  Canadian  in  his  reality,  one  must  go  to 
the  country.  The  inhabitants  of  the  large  cities  and  towns  are, 
in  spite  of  the  tenacity  with  which  they  have  stuck  to  their 
language,  becoming  more  or  less  Anglicized,  or  rather  Ameri- 
canized, for  America,  or  to  be  more  explicit,  the  United 
States,  has  much  more  influence  in  shaping  the  manners, 
VOL.  xxxiv.  D 
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ideas,  and  language  of  the  Canadians  than  England  has. 
Once  in  the  rural  districts,  however,  the  stranger,  who  has 
not  been  in  Canada  previously,  will,  especially  if  he  comes 
from  the  States,  have  some  difficulty  in  persuading  himself 
that  he  has  not  by  some  mysterious  means  been  trans- 
ported over  the  ocean  to  Normandy  or  Touraine.  Never 
perhaps  has  a people  clung  so  tenaciously  to  every  item  of 
fatherland  customs  as  the  Canadian  French  farmers  have. 
Their  houses  are  built  on  the  model  of  farmers’  houses  in  the 
north  and  west  of  France.  The  arrangements  of  the  house — 
with  the  single  exception  of  an  enormous  stove  which  the  severe 
winters  of  Canada  render  necessary — are  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  in  France.  The  same  cleanliness  and  order  which  so 
•often  make  the  peasant  houses  of  France  beautiful,  are  every- 
where observable  in  Canada.  No  matter  how  poor  the  Habitant 
may  be,  no  matter  how  small  his  cabin,  it  is  generally,  nay, 
always  scrupulously  clean,  and  the  stranger  is  welcomed 
with  a cordiality  and  a courtliness  which  strongly  reminds  him 
that  he  sees  before  him  people  whose  manners  were  formed 
under  the  influence  of  the  aucien  regime,  before  the  Revolution 
and  its  horrors  had  effected  a sad  change  in  the  natural  polite- 
ness and  urbanity  of  the  French  peasant 

The  arrangement  of  the  farms  is  very  peculiar,  and  necessarily 
different  from  the  French  mode.  Villages  in  France  occupy 
certain  localities,  and  no  matter  how  populous  they  may  be, 
they  have  limits  in  length  as  well  as  in  breadth.  A village 
in  Lower  Canada  may  be  said  to  be  “ length  without  breadth,” 
for  it  is  often  many  miles  in  length,  and  consists  of  only  a 
single  street  or  rather  road.  Villages  of  this  kind  have  no 
commerce  at  all,  seldom  contain  even  a huckster’s  shop,  and 
are  nothing  more  than  an  aggregation  of  farmers’  houses,  built 
on  the  same  country  road,  and  standing  in  a direct  line  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  However  agreeable  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  farms  may  be  in  a social  point  of  view,  it  must  he 
extremely  inconvenient  to  the  agriculturist,  for  his  little  farm, 
sometimes  consisting  of  only  thirty  or  forty  acres,  is  often  a 
mile  long  and  hardly  wider  than  a coach-road  in  England. 
But  the  Habitant  is  willing  to  put  up  with  a great  deal  of 
inconvenience  for  the  sake  of  company ; just  as  in  France,  the 
gregarious  and  sociable  instincts  of  his  race  make  him  submit 
•cheerfully  to  a most  unhandy  arrangement  of  his  farm  in 
•order  that  he  may  be  within  easy  visiting  distance  of  hia 
neighbours. 
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A Canadian  agricultural  village  can  hardly  be  called  pictu- 
resque ; in  spite  of  the  general  neatness  of  the  houses,  its 
appearance  is  seldom  pleasing.  This  is  mainly  caused  by  the 
general  absence  of  trees  or  gardens  about  the  houses.  The 
want  of  trees  is  the  special  drawback  to  the  appearance  of  a 
French  Canadian  village.  The  Habitants  excuse  themselves  for 
not  planting  more  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  their  houses  by  saying 
that  it  would  be  hardly  worth  while  to  do  so  in  a country  where 
there  is  so  little  summer,  and  where  most  of  the  trees  are  leafless 
for  nearly  three  quarters  of  the  year. 

The  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  Lower  Canada,  at  least  in 
the  valley  of  the  St  Lawrence,  is  very  fertile,  and  produces 
enormous  crops  of  hay,  oats,  potatoes,  and  peas.  These  are 
about  the  only  crops  the  French  Canadian  farmer  raises ; his 
country  is  too  cold  to  make  Indian  corn  or  maize  a profitable 
crop,  and  he  depends  on  the  United  States,  or  on  the  North- 
West  and  Manitoba,  for  his  wheat  Why  he  raises  so  little 
wheat  it  is  hard  to  say,  for  his  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted 
for  it.  He  is  not  enterprising,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
is  on  the  whole  not  a good  farmer.  He  seldom  experiments, 
and  is  not  very  scientific.  He  has  got  out  of  the  habit  of 
raising  wheat,  probably  because  he  finds  it  less  troublesome 
to  raise  hay  and  oats  instead.  He  has  got  the  name  of  being 
a bad  farmer,  and  there  seem  to  be  some  grounds  for  believing 
that  he  is;  but  if  he  is  half  as  bad  as  his  English-speaking 
neighbours  say  he  is,  the  agricultural  population  of  the  greater 
part  of  Lower  Canada  is  about  on  a par  with  the  Zulus  or  Kafirs 
in  the  matter  of  farming. 

While  freely  admitting  that  the  French  Canadian  is  behind 
his  English-speaking  neighbour  not  only  in  farming,  but  in 
commerce,  trade,  and  all  kindred  branches,  we  must  not  take 
for  granted  everything  that  this  same  English-speaking  neigh- 
bour says  of  him.  One  of  the  most  striking  and  curious  things 
in  the  social  life  of  Lower  Canada  is  the  latent  hate  which  the 
French  and  English-speaking  races  have  for  each  other.  It  is 
a sad  thing  to  say,  but  truth  requires  that  it  should  be  said, 
that  English-speaking  people,  no  matter  whether  they  are 
English,  Irish,  or  Scotch,  have  rarely  a good  word  for  their 
French  neighbours ; and  it  is  still  sadder  and  more  unaccount- 
able that  of  all  those  English-speaking  people,  the  Irish  are 
those  between  whom  and  the  French  there  seems  to  be  the 
least  rapport  and  the  greatest  enmity. 
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If  the  French  Canadians  were  not  Catholics,  if  they  were 
not  the  people  of  all  others  whom  the  Irish  are  supposed  to 
love,  one  might  not  be  so  puzzled  over  this  social  enigma.  That 
the  love  of  the  Irish  for  the  French  of  France  is  real,  deep- 
seated,  and  enduring,  cannot  be  for  a moment  doubted.  It  has 
existed  for  centuries,  and  is  so  old,  that  it  has  become  part  of 
an  Irishman’s  nature.  It  was  so  strong  that  the  horrors  of  the 
Revolution,  the  mad  reign  of  atheism,  and  the  almost  entire 
destruction  of  the  religion  to  which  the  Irish  have  been  so 
faithful,  did  not  affect  it.  For  many  centuries  the  great  mass 
of  the  Irish  people  were  trained  to  look  on  the  French  as  their 
natural  protectors  and  friends,  and  every  French  victory,  no 
matter  over  whom  it  was  gained,  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the 
Irish  race  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  wherever  they  might  be. 
Every  one  knows  that  it  is  in  times  of  adversity  that  true  friends 
are  known  : it  was  in  the  hour  of  France’s  defeat  and  humiliation 
that  Ireland’s  love  for  her  showed  itself  to  be  so  real,  that  it 
became  a wonder  to  the  world  and  a puzzle  to  the  French 
themselves.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  say  what  the  Irish 
would  not  have  done  for  the  French  after  the  disasters  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  in  1871,  if  real  pressure  had  been  brought 
to  bear  on  them.  As  it  was,  the  French  delegates  who  were 
sent  to  Ireland  to  collect  seed-corn,  and  whatever  else  the 
war-ravaged  districts  of  France  might  require,  were  so  moved 
by  the  depth  and  genuineness  of  Irish  sympathy  for  France, 
that  on  more  than  one  occasion  they  were  obliged  to  weep. 
How  comes  it,  then,  that  there  should  be  such  a general  un- 
friendliness— to  call  the  feeling  by  its  mildest  name — between 
the  Irish  and  French  in  Canada?  The  reasons  are  manifold, 
but  the  chief  one  seems  to  be  that  it  is  the  least  educated  and 
consequently  the  least  reasoning  of  both  races  that  come  into 
contact  in  Canada.  The  Irish  accuse  the  French  of  being 
always  ready  to  accept  less  wages  than  the  Irish  will,  and  the 
French  say  the  Irish  are  always  conspiring  to  oust  them  from 
their  work,  and  lead  them  into  strikes  and  trouble.  The  fact 
is  that  neither  the  Irish  nor  the  French  understand  each  other, 
and  there  never  has  been  a representative  man  of  either  race  in 
Canada  to  bring  about  an  understanding  between  them.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  deplored  that  two  peoples  so  friendly  in  Europe, 
should  be  so  unfriendly  in  Canada. 

While  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  even  remote  danger 
of  trouble  between  the  British  Government  and  the  Canadian 
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French,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  latent  dislike  between 
them  and  their  English-speaking  fellow-citizens  may  at  almost 
any  time  lead  to  unpleasantness.  It  is  not  easy  at  first  sight  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  this  ill-feeling,  which  very  seldom 
manifests  itself  publicly.  The  French  have  really  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  a political  point  of  view,  for  few  conquered 
peoples  were  ever  better  treated  by  their  conquerors  than  they 
have  been.  It  appears  to  be  a fact  that  the  English-speaking 
part  of  the  Canadians  are  principally  to  blame  for  this  ill-feeling 
which  undoubtedly  exists  between  the  two  races.  The  English- 
speaking  Canadians  hate  the  French  because  they  have  sternly 
but  quietly  refused  to  become  Anglicized  ; a hundred  years  ago 
English  statesmen  were  confident  that  the  French  would  be 
swallowed  up  and  absorbed  in  the  mass  of  the  English-speaking 
population.  But  no  such  thing  has  occurred.  As  far  as  Lower 
Canada  is  concerned,  it  seems  much  more  likely,  from  the 
present  outlook  of  things,  that  the  French  will  swallow  up  the 
British  than  that  the  British  will  swallow  up  the  French.  Here 
we  have  the  whole  secret  of  the  latent  dislike  between  the 
French  and  English-speaking  inhabitants  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec. 

However  disadvantageous  in  an  economical  or  social  point 
of  view  the  French  language  may  have  been  to  the  French 
Canadians  in  putting  a barrier  between  them  and  their  English- 
speaking  fellow-citizens,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
sublime  devotion  with  which  they  have  clung  to  it.  Even  in 
the  manufacturing  towns  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  where  they  have  formed  agricultural  settlements, 
they  stick  to  their  language  with  the  same  tenacity  as  in  Canada. 
Everywhere  the  Canadian  French  make  their  homes  in  the 
States,  the  French-speaking  and  French-preaching  pastor  follows 
them. 

Of  all  nationalities  that  work  in  the  mills  of  New  England, 
the  Canadian  French  are  probably  the  most  sought  after 
by  employers,  as  they  are  generally  very  sober  and  docile,  and 
do  not  often  strike  for  wages.  Employers  do,  however,  say 
that  owing  to  the  French  being  so  near  Canada,  and  to  their 
looking  on  it  as  their patrie,  they  are  sometimes  inclined  to  go 
home  too  often,  and  usually  at  the  time  when  their  services  arc 
most  required. 

It  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  many  readers  of  The  Month 
if  something  be  said  about  the  kind  of  French  that  is  spoken  in 
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Canada.  The  popular  idea  in  the  United  States  about  Canadian 
French  is  that  it  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  French  at  all, 
and  that  a Frenchman  from  France  could  hardly  understand  it. 
This  idea  is  entirely  erroneous.  The  French  language  of  Canada 
contains  hardly  a dozen  words  which  are  not  pure  French.  The 
uneducated  classes  of  the  large  towns  make  use  of  many  English 
or  American  words  to  the  exclusion  of  the  proper  French  ones, 
such  as  boss,  ice-cream , railroad \ grocering,  &c  These  words 
will  be  often  used  by  people  whose  stock  of  English  is  entirely 
represented  by  them.  French  is  as  a rule  spoken  quite  as 
grammatically  in  Canada  as  in  France,  but  always  with  a dif- 
ferent accent.  The  pronunciation  of  many  words  is  so  different 
from  that  heard  in  France,  that  a Frenchman  would  be  sorely 
puzzled  to  understand  them.  The  most  marked  peculiarity  of 
Canadian  French  is  the  sound  that  is  generally  given  to  the 
vowels  or  diphthong  ai  when  occurring  at  the  end  of  words  such 
as  francais,  anglaist  irlandais , tcossais,  l ait,  plaity  fait , &c.  These 
words  are  generally  pronounced  even  by  the  educated  classes  of 
Canada  as  if  they  did  not  contain  the  letter  i at  all ; but  the 
feminines  of  the  four  first  words  given  above,  francaisc,  anglaise, 
&c.,  are,  strange  to  say,  pronounced  as  they  are  in  France. 
Another  peculiarity  of  French  Canadian  pronunciation  is  the 
sound  a gets  In  monosyllables,  such  as  in  the  words  part \ lard, 
pare , char,  &c.  These  words  are  pronounced  as  if  they  were 
spelt  with  an  o instead  of  an  a,  and  so  that  they  would  make 
perfect  rhyme  with  mort  (death),  for  even  pare  is  usually  pro- 
nounced without  sounding  the  final  consonant  c.  As  to  grammar, 
the  uneducated  classes  of  France  make  just  as  many  mistakes  in 
speaking  as  the  French  Canadians  make. 

It  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  proportion  of  totally  Illiterate 
persons,  especially  amongst  the  adults,  is  still  very  large  in 
Lower  Canada — larger,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
North  American  Continent  north  of  Mexico.  But  this  state  of 
tilings  is  being  altered  rapidly.  There  is  probably  not  a race 
of  men  on  earth  that  has  made  more  rapid  advances  in  educa- 
tion within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  than  the  Canadian- 
French  have,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  free-school  system 
can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  Canada,  the  entire  primary 
education  system  being  very  inferior  compared  with  that  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  French  of  Canada  continue  to  progress 
educationally  as  they  have  during  the  last  decade,  they  will 
very  soon  be  amongst  the  best  instructed  nations  of  the  world. 
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Their  Press  is  improving  at  a very  rapid  rate,  and  a French- 
Canadian  book-literature  of  a high  standard  has  been  a long 
time  in  existence,  and  in  literary  worth  and  m quantity  is  far 
ahead  of  what  has  been  published  in  the  English  language  m 
the  Dominion. 

The  preservation  of  the  French  language  in  Canada  seems 
to  be  the  most  absorbing  subject  at  present  not  only  in  that 
country,  but  in  France,  and  public  opinion  in  both  countries 
seems  somewhat  divided  about  it.  All  Frenchmen  and  most 
Canadians  of  French  extraction  are  at  one  as  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  preserving  their  language  in  America,  but  how  is  it 
to  be  done  ? The  best  way  would  of  course  be  to  annex  Canada 
to  France ; but  that  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  One  thing  is 
certain,  and  that  is  that  in  spite  of  the  wonderful  tenacity  with 
which  the  French  have  stuck  to  their  language  in  Canada,  there 
are  signs  that  it  is  losing  ground.  While  an  Englishman  is 
more  or  less  at  a disadvantage  in  Canada  if  he  cannot  speak 
French,  a Frenchman  is  at  a still  greater  disadvantage  if  he 
cannot  speak  English.  There  are  many  indications  that  show 
clearly  that  the  French  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  have  a 
strong  desire  to  learn  English  ; they  often  put  up  signs  in 
English  over  their  places  of  business,  without  knowing  exactly 
what  they  mean.  If  a person  whom  they  suppose  by  his 
accent  or  appearance  to  be  a stranger,  addresses  them  in  French, 
they  are  almost  sure  to  answer  him  in  English  if  they  know 
only  ever  so  little  of  it.  The  nearness  of  Canada  to  the  United 
States,  the  close  relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  the 
enormous  number  of  French-Canadians  that  live  under  the 
American  flag,  make  it  certain  that  the  English  language  will 
in  the  long  run  displace  French  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, unless  more  intimate  relations  are  established  between 
France  and  Canada. 

It  would  appear  as  if  the  French  Government  has  become 
fully  aware  that  the  French  language  in  Canada  is  in  danger, 
and  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  bring  about  a more  cordial 
and  general  intercourse  between  the  French-speaking  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  This  can  be  done  in  many  ways, 
but  in  no  way  more  effectually  than  by  close  commercial  rela- 
tions. Up  to  very  recently  there  was  hardly  any  intercourse 
between  Lower  Canada  and  France;  but  ever  since  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  a feeling  of  friendliness  has  arisen  between  them 
which  is  growing  every  day  stronger  and  stronger.  This  friendly 
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feeling  seems  to  have  originated  with  the  Canadians,  and  it  is 
very  creditable  to  them  that  the  misfortunes  and  humiliation 
of  their  mother-country  should  have  been  the  cause  of  making 
it  all  the  dearer  to  them. 

If  the  French  would  make  up  their  minds  to  remain  in 
Canada,  there  would  be  very  little  fear  that  their  language 
would  die ; but  they  will  not  stay  at  home  because  they  must 
seek  a means  of  living  elsewhere.  Very  nearly  all  the  good 
land  of  the  Lower  Province  is  already  occupied ; those  who  leave 
Canada  are  not  as  a rule  of  the  farming  classes.  The  writer 
knows  of  only  two  places  in  the  States  where  the  French  of 
Canada  have  formed  agricultural  settlements ; one  of  those 
places  is  in  Illinois,  and  the  other  in  Maine.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  Canadian-French  population  of  the  United  States  consists 
of  operatives  and  farm  labourers.  These  cannot  preserve  their 
language  amongst  an  entirely  English-speaking  people  beyond 
two,  or  at  most  three  generations.  Emigration  is  draining  away 
the  life-blood  of  French  Canada  just  as  it  is  draining  away  the 
life-blood  of  Celtic  Ireland.  If  the  French  of  Canada  and  the 
Irish  of  Ireland  are  sincerely  desirous  of  preserving  their  nation- 
ality and  language,  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  remain 
at  home. 
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In  one  of  the  side  chapels  of  the  choir  of  Cologne  stands  the 
shrine  of  the  Three  Kings,  probably  the  richest  shrine  in  the 
Christian  world,  certainly  the  richest  piece  of  mediaeval  gold- 
smith’s work  that  has  escaped  the  pillage  and  destruction  of 
the  Reformation  and  the  Revolution.  The  great  Cathedral — 
the  largest,  and  in  the  eyes  of  many  the  most  splendid  of 
Gothic  Cathedrals — is  itself,  as  it  were,  the  outer  case  of  this 
shrine.  It  was  built  to  receive  the  relics  of  the  Kings.  Cologne 
is  singularly  rich  in  relics,  what  with  the  hundreds  of  skulls  of 
the  martyrs  at  St.  Ursula's,  St.  Gereon's,  and  St.  Maurice's,  wit- 
nesses to  the  massacre  of  St.  Ursula's  virgins,  and  St.  Maurice’s 
Theban  legionaries;  but  the  treasure  that  did  most  to  make 
Cologne  a place  of  pilgrimage,  and  to  win  it  its  old  title  of 
Heiliges  Coin,  was  assuredly  the  shrine  of  the  Kings.  Their 
relics  were  brought  to  Cologne  from  Milan  seven  centuries  ago, 
when  the  Kaiser  Frederick  Barbarossa,  apparently  regarding 
them  as  part  of  the  spoil  of  the  captured  Lombard  city,  took 
them  from  the  Church  of  San  Eustorgio  and  gave  them  to  his 
Chancellor  Rainald,  who  was  then  Archbishop-Elect  of  Cologne. 
On  July  23,  1164,  Rainald  deposited  them  in  the  old  Cathedral. 
In  1337  they  were  placed  in  the  chapel  of  the  new  choir,  where 
they  have  lain  ever  since,  except  during  the  ten  years  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  when  the  costly  shrine  with  its  precious 
contents  was  removed  from  Cologne  to  save  it  from  the 
destroying’ hands  of  the  French  invaders. 

The  history  of  the  relics  of  the  Kings  is  thus  clear  enough 
for  seven  centuries.  We  know  how  they  came  to  Cologne,  but 
it  is  not  at  all  so  clear  how  they  came  to  Milan.  More  than 
one  writer  in  modern  books  of  reference,  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic,  settles  the  question  by  stating  that  St.  Eustorgius, 
Bishop  of  Milan,  brought  them  from  Constantinople.  But  this 
statement  will  not  bear  examination.  It  perhaps  originated  in 
the  fact  that  the  relics  of  the  Kings  were  long  honoured  in  the 
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Church  of  St  Eustorgius  at  Milan.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a 
mediaeval  legend  which  describes  in  detail  this  translation  of  the 
relics  of  the  Kings  to  Milan  by  the  Saint,  but  the  Bollandists 
attach  no  value  to  the  legend,  and  point  out  that  although  we 
have  in  the  works  of  St  Ambrose  a eulogy  of  St  Eustorgius,  to 
whose  glorious  memory  he  appeals,  as  to  that  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  his  predecessors,  he  says  not  a word  of  this 
alleged  translation  of  the  relics  of  the  Kings.  The  silence  of 
Ambrose,  especially  when  we  consider  his  well-known  devotion 
to  the  relics  of  the  saints,  is  very  strong  evidence  that  these 
relics  were  not  at  Milan  in  his  time — that  is,  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century.  They  had  certainly  been  at  Milan  for  some 
centuries  before  their  translation  to  Cologne  in  the  twelfth — for 
local  tradition  appears  to  have  connected  them  with  St  Eus- 
torgius, and  this  is  enough  to  prove  that  at  least  they  had  not 
been  brought  very  recently  to  Milan.  The  writer  of  the  article 
on  the  Magi  in  Dr.  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible , makes  a 
statement  on  this  subject  which  is  clearly  wrong ; it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  on  what  it  is  based.  He  tells  us  : 

Among  other  relics  supplied  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  market, 
which  the  devotion  of  Helena  had  created,  the  bodies  of  the  Magi  are 
discovered  somewhere  in  the  East,  are  brought  to  Constantinople,  and 
placed  in  the  great  church,  which  as  the  Mosque  of  St  Sophia  still 
bears  in  its  name  the  witness  of  its  original  dedication  to  the  Divine 
Wisdom.  The  favour  with  which  the  people  of  Milan  had  received  the 
Emperor’s  Prefect  Eustorgius  called  for  some  special  mark  of  favour, 
and  on  his  consecration  as  bishop  of  that  city,  he  obtained  for  it  the 
privilege  of  being  the  resting-place  of  the  precious  relics. 

Unfortunately  for  this  story  the  hard  facts  of  chronology 
are  against  it  The  Church  of  St.  Sophia  was  built  by  Justinian, 
who  reigned  from  527  to  565.  There  were,  as  far  as  we  can 
discover,  only  two  prelates  of  the  name  of  Eustorgius  among 
the  Bishops  of  Milan — one  was  St.  Eustorgius,  a predecessor 
of  St.  Ambrose ; the  other  Eustorgius  governed  the  see  from 
512  to  518  ; thus  he  was  nine  years  dead  before  the  builder 
of  St  Sophia  ascended  the  throne,  and  could  not  therefore  have 
obtained  any  relics  from  the  future  church.  So  much  for  this 
story. 

Still  we  can  put  nothing  better  in  its  place.  This  much 
is  clear.  The  relics  of  the  Kings  were  brought  to  Milan  between 
the  fifth  and  tenth  centuries,  a stormy  time,  when  the  record  of 
such  an  event  might  well  be  lost,  especially  if,  as  may  have  been 
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the  case,  they  were  first  brought  there  in  secret  for  security. 
There  is  an  event  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  shrine  which 
in  this  connection  may  explain  the  obscurity  of  the  earlier 
history  of  the  relics.  In  1794,  when  the  French  Republican 
armies  were  advancing  victoriously  to  the  Rhine,  plundering 
and  destroying  many  a sanctuary  in  their  Jacobin  hate  of  holy 
things,  the  shrine  of  the  Kings  was  secretly  removed  from  the 
chapel,  and  carried  off  to  Frankfort-on-Maine  ; even  there  it 
was  not  safe,  and  for  some  years  it  was  moved  from  hiding- 
place  to  hiding-place  in  Southern  Germany,  its  faithful  guardians 
being  at  times  reduced  to  such  straits  that  they  had  to  remove 
from  the  shrine  some  of  the  precious  gems  with  which  it  is 
ornamented,  and  sell  them  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life. 
At  length,  after  ten  years  of  wandering,  the  shrine  was  brought 
back  in  safety  to  its  chapel  in  the  choir  of  Cologne  on  January 
4,  1804.  It  may  well  be  that  the  relics  were  first  brought  to 
Milan  in  secret  to  escape  one  of  the  destructive  storms  of  the 
earlier  middle  ages,  and  it  is  quite  possible  they  first  left  the 
East  in  the  same  way.  It  is  difficult  otherwise  to  explain  the 
absence  of  documents  bearing  on  this  point.  The  suggestion 
that  the  relics  were  “ supplied  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
market  which  the  devotion  of  Helena  had  created,”  or  in  other 
words,  that  they  are  suppositions,  creates  more  difficulties  than 
it  solves,  even  from  a purely  historical  point  of  view. 

It  is  strange  that  just  as  so  much  obscurity  hangs  over  the 
history  of  their  relics,  the  history  of  the  Magi  themselves  is 
also  most  obscure.  We  have  only  one  trustworthy  document 
bearing  upon  it,  and  that  is  St  Matthew’s  Gospel.  It  tells  us 
only  of  their  visit  to  Bethlehem.  It  tells  us  nothing  of  their 
previous  history  beyond  what  can  be  inferred  from  the  state- 
ment that  they  were  jtayoi  airo  avaroX&v , — “ wise  men  (Magi) 
from  the  East,”  and  the  narrative  comes  to  an  end  (so  far  as 
they  are  concerned)  with  the  statement  that  they  returned  to 
their  own  countiy.  Even  its  name  is  not  given,  and  this  is 
a point  on  which  commentators  on  the  Gospel  are  widely  at 
variance.  There  are,  however,  two  opinions,  to  one  or  other  of 
which  most  of  them  give  their  adhesion — some  make  Persia 
the  country  of  the  Wise  Men,  others  Arabia.  The  first  opinion 
is  supported  by  most  of  the  monuments  of  early  Christian  art 
and  by  several  of  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writers ; the  second 
has  in  its  favour  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  early  Fathers,  and 
many  later  commentators,  and,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  it  is  the 
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opinion  most  frequently  adopted  in  modern  Catholic  works  on 
the  Gospels  and  the  Life  of  our  Lord.1  This  is  not  a little 
strange,  for  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  second  view  is  by  no 
means  strong,  and  there  is  much  more  to  be  said  for  the  first  I 
do  not  propose  to  fully  review  all  the  evidence  for  the  two 
opinions  here,  but  having  touched  briefly  on  the  arguments 
usually  adduced  on  both  sides,  I shall  go  a little  more  fully 
into  a branch  of  the  evidence  for  the  first,  or  Persian  theory, 
which  it  seems  to  me  has  not  been  given  its  full  weight  by 
Catholic  writers  on  either  side. 

For  the  Arabian  theory  it  is  urged  that  (i)  the  gifts  offered 
by  the  Kings  were  the  products  of  Arabia — gold,  frankincense, 
and  myrrh  ; (2)  that  the  Prophet  foretold  that  “ the  Kings  of 
the  Arabs  and  of  Saba  would  bring  gifts,”2  and  the  Church 
applies  these  words  to  the  coming  of  the  Magi  in  the  Office 
of  the  feast ; (3)  that  the  expression,  “ the  East,”  might  well 
include  the  northern  part  of  Arabia,  stretching  to  the  east  of 
Palestine,  the  extent  of  the  ancient  Arabia  being  much  wider 
than  that  which  appears  on  modern  maps  ; (4)  that  the  fact  of 
the  Church  having  for  so  long  kept  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany 
only  twelve  days  after  Christmas  is  evidence  of  a tradition  that 
the  Kings  arrived  very  soon  after  the  Birth  of  our  Lord — they 
could  not  possibly  have  come  from  Persia  in  that  time,  they 
might  have  come  from  Arabia ; (5)  finally,  the  authority  of 
many  of  the  early  Fathers  is  alleged  for  Arabia. 

Now  let  us  take  these  arguments  one  by  one,  and  see  what 
can  be  urged  against  them  and  in  favour  of  the  Persian  theory. 
Against  the  last  it  may  be  fairly  argued  thut,  so  far  as  it  proves 
anything,  the  testimony  of  the  early  Fathers  is  divided,  and 
perhaps  on  the  whole  is  more  favourable  to  the  Persian  than 


1 Van  Steenkiste,  in  his  Commcntarium  in  Matthaum  (1880),  while  adhering  to 
the  second  opinion,  thus  sums  up  the  patristic  evidence  for  both  views:  “Unde 
venerunt?  Ab  oncnte , ait  M.;  sed  quaestio  $st  quid  per  Orient em  intelligendum  sit. 
S.  Chrys.  cum  plerisque  veterum  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom . i.  15 ; S.  Ephrem,  Dc  Maria 
et  Magis  ; S.  Bas.,  Horn,  in  Ckr.  gencrat.  5,  ap.  Migne,  iti.  1470;  S.  Cyr.  Alex. 
In  Is.  xlix.  12)  intelligit  Persidem,  quae  propria  erat  regio  eorum  qui  Magi  olim 
“vocabantur  ; alii  Chaldaeam  seu  Mesopotamiam  designant : vix  differt  S.  Leo  {Scrm. 
in  E/>i/>h.)  qui  dicit  Magos  venisse  a remotissima  Orientis  parte.  Sed  probabilior 
nobis  videtur  opinio  Tert.  {Adv.  Jud.  9;  Contra  Marc . iii.  13),  S.  Just.  {Dial,  cum 
Tryph . 78,  106),  qui  scripsit  in  Palaestina  sec.  ii.,  S.  Epiph.  (Expos,  fid.  8),  et  ut 
videtur  S.  Amb.  {in  L . 2,  docet  Magos  a Balaam  genus  duxisse),  eos  venisse  ex 
Arabia,  quod  innuunt  eorum  munera,  quippe  quae  sunt  fructus  nativi  Arabicae  terrae. 
Eum  autem  Arabia:  tractum,  qui  ad  Orientem  Palaestina:  situs  est,  cogitemus  oportet  ” 
(In  Matt.  q.  65,  vol.  i.  p.  101). 

2 Psalm  lxxi.  10. 
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the  Arabian  theory.  As  to  the  fourth  argument,  Father  Cole- 
ridge has  very  well  pointed  out  that  the  date  of  the  feast  proves 
very  little  as  to  the  interval  between  our  Lord's  Birth  and  the 
coming  of  the  Wise  Men. 

From  early  times  [he  says]  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  has  been  cele- 
brated, as  now,  on  the  twelfth  day  after  Christmas  Day.  This  custom 
fixes  in  our  minds  the  idea  that  the  visit  of  the  Kings  took  place  at  a 
like  interval  of  time  after  our  Lord's  actual  Birth,  and  thus  before  the 
Purification.  But  it  is  far  from  certain  that  the  dates  at  which  the 
great  mysteries  of  our  Lord  are  usually  celebrated,  were  originally  fixed, 
in  all  cases,  on  account  of  any  very  constant  tradition.  Again,  even  if 
this  were  the  case,  the  date  so  fixed  would  only  signify  the  anniversary 
of  the  mystery  celebrated  on  a particular  day.  It  would  not  of  necessity 
fix  the  distance  in  point  of  time  between  one  actual  occurrence  and 
another.  If  the  visit  of  the  Kings  were  a year  and  twelve  days  after 
the  Nativity,  its  anniversary  would  be  on  the  same  day  as  if  the  interval 
were  either  twelve  days  only,  or  two  years  and  twelve  days.  The  longer 
intervals  here  named  are  more  in  accordance  with  the  Sacred  Text  than 
the  shortest  of  the  three.  It  is  certain  that  St  Matthew  tells  us  that 
Herod  diligently  inquired  as  to  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  star, 
and  that  when  he  afterwards  ordered  the  massacre  of  all  children  “ from 
two  years  old  and  under,”  the  limit  of  age  was  fixed  in  consequence  of 
the  information  which  the  Kings  had  given.  It  is  therefore  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  star  had  been  seen  a year  and  some  months  before  the 
Epiphany.3 

He  has  further  shown  that  grave  harmonistic  difficulties 
disappear  if  we  take  the  longer  interval.  We  may  therefore 
conclude  that  the  fourth  argument  proves  nothing  against  the 
Persian  theory,  while  the  indications  of  the  longer  period  in 
St.  Matthew* are  decidedly  in  favour  of  it. 

The  third  argument  which  explains  the  East  to  mean 
Northern  Arabia,  is  less  a new  proof,  than  an  attempt  to  meet 
an  obvious  difficulty.  St.  Matthew’s  words  apply  much  more 
naturally  to  Persia.  So  we  have  Prudentius  singing  how  “in 
the  heart  of  Persia’s  realm  where  the  sun  starts  upon  his  course,” 
the  Magi  recognize  the  standard  of  the  King : 

En  Persici  ex  orbis  sinu, 

Sol  unde  sumit  januam, 

Cemunt  periti  interpretes 
Regale  vexillum  Magi. 

Nor  does  the  second  argument,  from  the  words  of  Psalm 
lxxi,  prove  anything  against  the  Persian  theory.  The  Psalmist 

* Life  of  our  Life , vol  i.  pp.  $8,  59. 
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sings  of  the  glories  of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  but  it  is  of  Solomon 
as  the  type  of  the  future  Prince  of  Peace,  and  so  his  words  are 
such  as  could  not  apply  merely  to  even  this  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Jewish  Kings.  The  future  Ruler  is  to  reign  through  all 
generations,  and  His  shall  be  a world -wide  empire : 

He  shall  rule  from  sea  to  sea, 

And  from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Before  Him  the  Ethiopians  shall  fall  down, 

And  His  enemies  shall  lick  the  earth. 

The  Kings  of  Tharsis  and  the  islands  shall  offer  presents, 

The  Kings  of  the  Arabians  and  of  Saba  shall  bring  gifts, 

And  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  shall  adore  Him, 

All  nations  shall  serve  Him.4 

Even  commentators  who  on  other  grounds  favour  the 
Arabian  theory,  reject  this  argument,  pointing  out  that  the 
prophecy  is  not  of  the  coming  of  the  Magi,  but  of  the  vocation 
of  the  Gentiles,  of  whom  they  were  the  first-fruits — thus  it  does 
not  even  prove  that  they  were  Kings.  If  it  were  a distinct 
prophecy  of  their  coming,  how  is  it  that  St  Matthew,  who  is 
continually  pointing  out  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  makes  no 
reference  to  it  ? 

Finally,  to  the  argument  that  they  offered  the  products  of 
Arabia  as  gifts,  the  ready  reply  is  that  their  offerings  were  such 
as  might  have  been  easily  obtained  in  any  Eastern  land.  We 
even  find  St.  Ephrem,  who  lived  and  wrote  in  Syria,  speaking 
of  them  as  the  products  of  Persia,  in  his  poem  on  the  Wise  Men. 
“ Joy  fully,' " he  says,  “ the  Persian  princes  took  the  gifts  be- 
longing to  their  land,  and  brought  to  the  Virgin's  Son  gold, 
myrrh,  and  frankincense.” 

We  thus  see  that  some  of  the  arguments  adduced  in  favour 
of  the  Arabian  theory  prove  little  or  nothing,  while  others  apply 
equally  well,  or  even  better,  to  Persia.  It  is  also  to  be  noted 
that  a strong  traditional  argument  in  favour  of  Persia  is  afforded 
by  the  monuments  of  early  Christian  art.  The  visit  of  the 
Magi,  the  first-fruits  of  the  Gentiles,  was  naturally  a favourite 
subject  with  the  artists  of  the  catacombs  and  the  early  basilicas, 
and  in  these  pictures  we  find  almost  invariably  the  three  Wise 
Men  clad  in  a distinctly  Persian  dress. 

But  just  as  the  central  argument  for  the  Arabian  theory 
really  is  the  supposed  fulfilment  in  the  visit  of  the  Wise  Men 
of  the  prophecy  about  the  Kings  of  the  Arabs  and  of  Saba,  so 
the  chief  argument  for  the  Persian  theory  really  centres  upon 

4 Psalm  lxxi.  8 — 11. 
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the  title  given  to  the  Wise  Men  by  St.  Matthew.  He  calls  them 
44  Magi  from  the  East  ” ( fidyoi , airo  aparoX&v),  and  the  argument 
rests  upon  what  is  implied  by  this.  The  Magi  were  the  learned 
and  priestly  class  of  religion  of  ancient  Persia.  It  is  true  that 
at  the  time  when  the  Gospels  were  written,  the  word  Magus 
was  used  a little  loosely  in  its  secondary  sense  of  “ Magician.” 
We  have  an  instance  of  this  in  the  title  given  to  the  Samaritan, 
Simon  Magus,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  But  this  fact, 
though  it  diminishes  the  force  of  the  proof,  and  prevents  it  from 
being  absolutely  demonstrative,  is  very  far  from  destroying  it, 
especially  if  we  take  into  account  other  considerations  pointing 
to  Persia.  This  much  the  use  of  the  word  Magi  by  St  Matthew 
does  absolutely  prove — that  the  Wise  Men  were  either  of  the 
priestly  Magian  class  of  Media  and  Persia  (which  then  formed 
portions  of  the  Parthian  Empire),  or  that  they  were  in  some 
sense  magicians.  Now,  let  us  see  which  of  these  interpretations 
is  the  more  probable. 

St  Thomas,  in  that  part  of  the  Suinma  which  deals  with  the 
mysteries  of  our  Lord’s  life,  examines  the  question,  “ Whether 
those  to  whom  the  Birth  of  Christ  was  made  manifest  were 
befittingly  chosen  ? He  suggests  the  difficulty  that  it  would 
9eem  to  be  most  fitting  that  Divine  Truth  should  be  made 
manifest  to  the  friends  of  God.  “ But  the  Magi  appear  to  have 
been  God’s  enemies,  for  we  read  in  Leviticus  xix.,  4 Go  not  aside 
after  wizards,  neither  ask  anything  of  soothsayers.’  ”°  But  he 
replies  to  the  difficulty  in  the  words  of  St.  Augustine : “ Even 
as  ignorance  prevailed  in  the  rustic  simplicity  of  the  shepherds, 
so  impiety  prevailed  in  the  sacrilegious  rites  of  the  Magi ; never- 
theless He  who  is  the  Corner-stone  attracted  both  to  Himself, 
inasmuch  as  He  came  to  choose  the  foolish  things  in  order  to 
confound  the  wise;  and  not  to  call  the  just,  but  sinners;  so 
that  no  one  who  is  great  may  be  proud  thereof,  and  that  no  one 
who  is  weak  may  despair.”7  And  then  St  Thomas  adds : 44 But 
some  say  that  these  Magi  were  not  wizards,  but  learned  astro- 
nomers* who  were  called  Magi  among  the  Persians  and  Chal- 
deans.” 

Now  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  if  the  lesson  which  St  Augus- 
tine drew  from  the  choice  of  the  Magi  to  be  among  the  first 
adorers  of  the  new-born  King  is  the  true  one,  it  is  very  strange 

* Summa  Theelogia,  Hi.  q.  36,  a.  3. 

* V.  31,  vfeere  the  Vulgate  has  “Magos.” 

7 Scrm.dc  Epifih. 
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that  Scripture  gives  not  the  slightest  indication  that  the  Magi 
either  had  been  in  any  notorious  way  sinners,  or  were  now 
penitents.  And  if  we  may  venture  to  answer  St.  Thomas' 
question,  surely  it  does  seem  far  more  befitting  that  those  who 
were  the  first-fruits  of  the  Gentiles,  the  first  adorers  of  the 
Holy  Child,  who  came  from  beyond  the  limits  of  the  chosen 
people,  should  be  men  who  had  kept  the  natural  law,  and  could 
be  called  good  and  just,  men  such  as,  we  may  believe,  God’s 
providence  has  in  all  times  raised  up  even  among  pagan  peoples, 
such  men  as  are  usually  among  the  first  converts  when  the 
Gospel  is  at  length  preached  to  their  people.  The  other  alter- 
native is,  that  the  Kings  were  “ magicians ; ” in  that  case  they 
were  one  of  two  things,  either  men  who  had  real  commerce 
with  the  demon,  or  men  who  were  impostors  and  pretended 
to  possess  an  occult  knowledge,  while  they  were  really  mere 
charlatans.  Surely  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  such  would 
be  chosen  out  of  all  the  Gentile  world  for  this  most  exceptional 
grace.  It  is  of  course  possible,  but  is  it  probable,  that  such  was 
the  case,  especially  when  they  are  in  no  way  explicitly  repre- 
sented to  us  as  penitents,  any  more  than  the  simple  shepherds, 
or  Simeon  and  Anna  the  prophetess  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  ambassadors  were  to  be  chosen  out  of 
the  Gentile  world  to  lay  their  homage  at  the  feet  of  the  Messias, 
it  would  seem  most  befitting  that  they  should  be  chosen  from 
among  the  followers  of  one  of  the  higher  forms  of  Gentile 
religion,  worshippers,  if  such  there  were,  of  one  God.  Such 
were  the  Persian  Magi,  and  it  may  be  added  that  they  had 
at  various  times  just  those  close  relations  with  Judaism  that 
seem  to  be  implied  in  the  language  of  the  Wise  Men. 

The  religion  of  the  Magi  was  the  so-called  Zoroastrian  or 
Mazdean  religion.  It  was  certainly  the  religion  of  the  Persian 
Empire  under  the  later  Achaemenid  Kings.  The  Greek  con- 
quest under  Alexander,  and  the  rule  of  the  Greek  Sovereigns  of 
the  house  of  Seleucus  inflicted  a severe  blow  upon  the  professors 
of  Zoroastrianism;  but  when  the  Graeco- Persian  gave  way  to 
the  Parthian  Empire,  and  again  a purely  Asiatic  dynasty  ruled 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Indian  frontier,  the  Magi  began 
rapidly  to  rise  in  power  and  influence,  until  at  last,  in  the  third 
century  after  Christ,  they  were  strong  enough  to  place  one  of 
their  number,  the  Magiah  Ardeshir  (Artaxerxes),  on  the  throne, 
and  inaugurated  the  new  Persian  Empire  of  the  Sassanidae,  of 
which  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  was  the  very  life  and  soul.  The 
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Birth  of  our  Lord  occurred  in  the  transition  period,  when  the 
Magi  were  rapidly  rising  to  power  and  influence  in  the  Parthian 
Empire,  and  when  their  religion,  though  not  that  of  the  State, 
was  still  widely  spread  throughout  the  populations  that  were 
under  its  rule. 

We  know  what  this  Magian  and  Zoroastrian  religion  was, 
not  merely  from  the  fragmentary  notices  of  classical  and  early 
Christian  writers,  but  from  its  sacred  books,  preserved  with 
religious  care  among  the  Parsis,  who  are  no  other  than  the 
descendants  of  these  Persians,  who,  on  the  conquest  of  their 
country  by  the  Mohammedans,  took  refuge  in  India  rather  than 
abandon  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  The  oldest  portion  of 
the  sacred  literature  of  Parsiism  is  a book,  or  rather  a collection 
of  books  known  as  the  Avesta  (or,  less  correctly,  Zendavesta). 
Written  in  an  old  Persian  dialect  that  had  ceased  to  be  a living 
language,  at  or  soon  after  the  Christian  era,  it  is  certainly,  as  a 
whole,  older  than  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and  thus,  if  the  Magi 
of  St  Matthew  were  Persians,  we  can  read  in  the  Avesta  some 
of  the  same  religious  lore  in  which  they  were  trained.  The 
book  is  a collection  of  laws,  traditional  legends  and  formulas 
and  hymns  of  praise.  There  is  as  yet  no  complete  version  by 
any  English  scholar,8  and  some  of  the  incomplete  versions 
published  in  England  are  on  many  grounds  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. In  the  languages  of  the  Continent  there  are  two 
masterly  versions,  the  German  version  of  Professor  Spiegel,  and 
still  more  recent  the  French  version  of  Professor  de  Harlez,  of 
Louvain.  This  last,  with  its  elaborate  introduction  and  notes, 
is,  perhaps,  at  this  moment  the  best  existing  summary  of  all 
the  results  of  modem  research  intothe  religion  of  Zoroaster. 

That  religion  was  like  all  Pagan  religions,  a very  imperfect 
one,  and  in  its  Bible — or  rather,  Book  of  Law  and  Ritual — the 
Avesta,  there  is  much  that  is  puerile,  not  a little  that  is 
repulsive ; but  at  the  same  time  there  are  certain  features  in  it 
which,  with  all  its  defects,  place  it  on  a much  higher  standard 
than  the  other  Gentile  religions  of  antiquity. 

Some  portions  of  the  Avesta  are  more  or  less  clearly 
monotheistic  in  character.  In  the  greater  part  of  it,  dualism, 
the  conflict  of  two  eternal  powers  of  evil  and  of  good,  is  the 
leading  feature,  and  at  times  minor  genii  of  good  and  evil 
become  so  prominent,  that  it  is  easy  to  see  polytheistic  tend- 

* We  can  hardly  count  as  such  Bleck’s  translation  of  Spiegel’s  version,  made  for 
the  use  of  the  Parsis. 
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cades  at  wadi.  This  angling  of  various  dements  in  the  same 
back'  and  the  sane  religion  has  been  variously  explained.  Scans 
serin  it  the  evidence  af  a progress  from  lower  to  higher  forms 
oi  thought : others  again  the  gradual  decay  of  a purer  folds; 
others — and  this  seems  the  most  probable  theory — look  on  this 
as  evidence  that  the  religion  of  the  Magi  was  the  outcome  of 
eoatact  with  various  forms  of  religious  thought  from  monotheism 
downwards.  But  these  are  questions  that  cannot  be  discussed 
here.  Whatever  was  the  origin  of  Zoroastrianism,  its  God, 
Ahura  Mazda  {*■*■,  the  All-Wise  Lord),  the  Ormusd  of  later 
writers,  is  a glorious  conception,  whether  he  appears  in  solitary 
grandeur  as  the  all-pure  and  almighty  creator  of  all  things,  or 
as  the  creator  of  the  work!  of  good,  the  revealer  of  the  holy 
law%  the  eternal  enemy  of  Angra-mainyus  (Ahriman)  and  aB 
his  evil  realm.  His  very  names,  “the  Lord,  the  Wise  One, 
the  Disposer  of  all  things,  the  Creator,  He  who  counts  up  merit, 
He  who  saves,”  recall  the  attributes  of  the  true  God. 

The  central  idea  of  the  whole  system  of  the  Avesta,  and 
the  religion  it  toadies,  is  that  of  the  strife  between  good  and 
evil.  The  Avestic  idea  of  evil  is  indeed  a false  one.  The  old 
teachers  of  the  Holy  Law  of  Zoroaster  had  not  grasped  the 
idea,  that  even  as  darkness  is  not  anything  existing  as  a 
positive  reality,  but  is  only  the  absence  of  light,  so  evil  is 
essentially  negative,  a falling  away  from,  a loss  or  privation 
of  the  full  completeness  of  being,  which  we  call  good.  Evil 
was  for  them  the  positive  creation  of  a being  of  evil  nature, 
not  a fallen  angel,  but  one  who  had  always  been  evil,  Angra- 
mainyus , the  “ evil-minded  one,”  whose  name  is  more  familiar  to 
us  in  its  later  contracted  form  of  Ahriman.  On  the  other 
hand,  aska,  or  purity,  is  what  makes  the  professor  of  the  Holy 
Law  just,  and  worthy  of  Paradise,  the  ashavan,  or  possessor  of 
asha,  is  the  righteous  man.  He  does  not  possess  it  by  mere 
ceremonial  purity,  though  he  can  lose  it  by  a neglect  of  legal 
prescriptions  on  this  point  The  ashavan  is  not  the  mere  exact 
observer  of  ceremonies,  but  he  is  also  the  man  “ of  good  thoughts, 
good  words,  and  good  deeds  ” ( Immata , Mkhta,  huvarsta ),  and 
this  formula  recurs  again  and  again  in  the  Avesta.9 

Thus  there  was  in  the  religion  of  the  Magi  the  worship  of 
one  spiritual  supreme  God,  and  a central  idea  of  the  nature 

• A complete  refutation  of  the  theory  held  by  M.  Darmesteter  and  others,  that 

meant  only  the  exact  performance  of  external  ritual,  will  be  fond  in  Professor 
de  Harlez’s  Origin#  de  Zoroastrianism e. 
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at  moral  goodness,  which  was  a very  exalted  one.  For  the 
Magian  as  for  the  jew  idolatry  was  an  apostasy.  The  Magian 
like  the  Jew  had  a complex  ceremonial  law  beside  the  moral 
low,  and  closely  linked  with  it  But  what  is  more,  the  Magian 
like  the  Jew  looked  for  the  coming  of  a future  deliverer. 

In  the  Avesta  the  power  of  Ahriman  is  not  to  last  for  ever. 
Continually  opposed  and  kept  in  check  by  Ahura  and  his 
righteous  servants,  his  empire  is  to  be  at  length  destroyed. 
One  of  the  legends  contained  in  the  Vendic&d,  the  ceremonial 
portion  of  the  Avesta,  describes  Zoroaster  in  conflict  with  the 
demons  of  Ahriman,  who  strive  to  slay  him.  He  drives  them 
off  by  repeating  a sacred  formula  in  praise  of  all  the  good 
creation  of  Ahura,  and  then  predicts  their  ruin,  at  the  coming  . 
of  “ Saoshyant,  the  conqueror  of  demons.”  The  name  Sao- 
shyant  is  a participial  form,  and  means  giving  help,  or  favours, 
the  Gracious,  or  the  Helpful,  would  perhaps  represent  it  in 
English. 

We  hear  of  Saoshyant  again  in  one  of  the  concluding  prayers 
of  the  Yasna,  or  sacrificial  liturgy  of  the  Avesta.  The  prayer 
invokes  in  succession  all  the  Fravashis,  or  guardian  genii  of 
the  good  creation,  and  concludes  : 

We  honour  the  Fravashis  of  righteous  men, 

We  honour  the  Fravashis  of  righteous  women, 

And  all  the  good,  strong,  and  pure  Fravashis  of  the  righteous, 

From  Gayo  Meretan  even  to  the  victorious  Saoshyant. 

That  is  to  say,  of  all  the  righteous  from  the  first  man  to 
Saoshyant,  who,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  to  come  at  the 
end  of  time.  The  same  expression  is  repeated  in  another 
prayer,  where  we  hear  again  of  all  the  good  and  holy  “ from 
G&yo  Meretan  to  Saoshyant  the  conqueror.” 

In  another  portion  of  the  Avesta,  in  one  of  the  Yashts  or 
hymns,  we  find  Saoshyant  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the 
Zoroastrian  doctrine  of  a future  restoration  of  all  things.  The 
hymn,  after  praising  in  turn  the  Fravashis  of  all  just  men,  comes 
at  length  to  Saoshyant,  and  continues  thus : 

We  honour  the  Fravashi  of  the  pure  Astvatereta  [i.e.  literally  he 
who  succours,  he  who  raises  up,  corporeal  beings],  whose  name  shall  be 
Saoshyant  the  victorious;  whose  name  shall  be  Astvatereta.  He  is 
Saoshyant,  in  that  he  will  favour  all  the  visible  world,  he  is  Astvatereta, 
in  that  being  endowed  with  a body  and  a vital  principle,  he  will  stop 
the  destroyer  of  created  beings,  he  will  stop  the  demon  (druj)  he  will 
stop  the  hate  of  the  destroyer  of  purity. 
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Still  more  distinctly  in  another  of  these  hymns  Saoshyant 
is  described  as  he  who  will  make  all  things  new  and  bring 
about  the  final  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  hymn  celebrates 
in  turn  the  glory  of  each  of  the  heroes  and  good  genii  of  the 
Zoroastrian  religion,  and  comes  at  length  to  Saoshyant,  of 
whom  it  says: 

We  honour  that  mighty  royal  splendour  which  belongs  to  Saoshyant, 
that  he  may  renew  the  world,  making  it  exempt  from  age  and  death, 
exempt  from  corruption  and  decay,  always  full  of  life  and  prosperity, 
directed  according  to  his  will — so  that  the  dead  shall  rise,  and  the 
immortality  of  living  beings  shall  come  to  pass;  he  effects  the  renewal  of 
being,  even  as  he  desires.  We  honour  this  terrible  kingly  splendour : 
that  Astvatereta  [/>.  the  raiser  up  of  corporeal  beings  = Saoshyant]  may 
come  from  the  Kansu  sea — he  the  minister  of  Ahura,  the  son  of 
Vispataurvairi,  full  of  knowledge,  he  who  shall  bring  the  final  victory 
...  He  will  see  with  the  eyes  of  wisdom  all  creatures,  he  will  strike 
the  demon  Paesis,  he  will  look  upon  all  the  created  world  with  eyes 
whose  glance  produces  prosperity.  He  will  finally  establish  the  created 
world  in  the  state  of  immortality. 

Behold  the  comrades  of  Astvatereta  advance,  of  that  Astvatereta 
who  is  holy  in  thought,  in  word,  in  deed,  holy  in  nature : they  speak  no 
lying  word,  their  tongue  is  mistress  of  itself. 

Then  the  poet  tells  how  the  demons  will  fall  down  before  their 
conqueror,  u and  Ahriman,  the  contriver  of  evil  deeds,  will  bow 
down  vanquished,  stripped  of  all  his  might.” 

Though  it  is  not  distinctly  stated  in  the  Avesta,  there  is  at 
least  one  clear  allusion  to  the  tradition  that  the  future  deliverer 
was  to  be  born  of  a virgin  mother.  Moreover,  in  the  Bundahish, 
Saoshyant  appears  as  the  Judge  of  the  world  in  the  Final 
Judgment,  but  it  is  right  to  add  that  this  book  is  probably 
more  recent  than  the  Christian  era,  and  some  portions  of  it  may 
have  been  influenced  by  Christian  teaching. 

But  in  the  passages  we  have  cited  from  the  Avesta  there  is 
evidence  enough  of  the  hope  of  the  followers  of  Zoroaster  in 
a future  deliverer.  Now  the  Jewish  captivity  produced  a very 
close  contact  between  the  peoples  beyond  the  Euphrates  and 
the  sons  of  Israel,  tens  of  thousands  of  whom  never  returned 
to  Palestine,  but  remained  settled  in  the  lands  to  which  their 
fathers  had  been  forcibly  transferred.  The  Magi  had  therefore 
opportunity  enough  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
the  Jews  too  were  looking  for  a future  deliverer,  who  was  to 
conquer  all  evil  and  change  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  contact 
between  the  professors  of  the  two  religions  of  the  Avesta  and 
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of  the  Old  Testament  is  certain  from  history,  and  so  many 
are  the  points  of  contact  between  them  that  while  rationalistic 
commentators  have  insisted  that  many  points  in  Jewish  and 
Christian  doctrine  are  really  derived  from  the  Avesta,  Catholic 
writers’  have  not  denied  the  points  of  resemblance,  but  have 
replied  that  if  there  was  any  borrowing  the  Magi  borrowed 
from  the  Jews.  This  second  view  is  now  made  very  probable 
by  the  comparatively  late  date  which  recent  research  is 
more  and  more  clearly  assigning  to  the  Avesta.  The  fact  of 
contact  is,  however,  too  clear  to  be  denied,  however  it  may  be 
explained. 

If,  then,  we  suppose  the  Magi  of  St.  Matthew  to  have  been 
men  of  the  priestly  class  from  Persia,  that  is  from  the  Parthian 
Empire,  we  may  well  suppose  they  were  among  the  best  of 
their  class,  men  who  clung  to  what  was  highest  in  the  religion 
of  their  fathers,  worshippers  of  one  God,  men  who  held  that 
holiness  lay  not  merely  in  outer  form,  but  also  in  purity  of  word 
and  thought  and  deed,  men  too  who  expected  the  coming  of  a 
future  conqueror  of  evil,  and  knew  from  the  sons  of  the  Jewish 
exiles  something  of  the  hopes  of  Israel.  They  would  thus  be 
sharers  in  that  general  expectation  which  Tacitus  and  Suetonius 
tell  us  had  spread  through  the  East,  that  Asia  was  to  gather 
new  life  and  strength  from  some  great  change  in  which  Judaea 
was  to  play  a leading  part.  We  can  well  understand  how  the 
minds  of  such  men  would  be  ready  to  welcome  the  Divine 
message  that  told  them  of  the  realization  of  their  hopes,  though 
in  a way  so  different  from  all  that  mere  human  foresight  would 
expect.  This  is  certainly  a more  probable  view  than  the  curious 
theory  of  some  commentators  that  the  Wise  Men  were  sprung 
from  Balaam’s  people,  and  knew  of  his  prophecy  by  tradition ! 

All  this  bears  upon  the  question  with  which  the  second  part 
of  this  inquiry  began ; it  will  be  seen  that  the  argument  that 
the  Magi  of  St  Matthew  were  from  Persia,  and  not  wizards  from 
Arabia,  is  greatly  strengthened  by  what  we  have  learned  in 
recent  years  of  certain  features  of  the  old  faith  of  the  Avesta. 
But  still  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  theory  that  the  Magi 
came  from  Persia  is  not  certain,  but  at  most  very  probable. 
It  would  seem  that  the  obscurity  in  which  the  Scriptures  have 
left  the  personality  of  the  Magi  will  never  be  cleared  up.  At 
most  we  can  but  clear  away  the  further  obscurity  caused  by 
baseless  traditions  that  make  them  kings  and  fix  on  them 
imaginary  names. 
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In  St  Ephrem’s  beautiful  poem  on  the  coming  of  the  Magi, 
our  Blessed  Lady  bids  them  farewell  with  the  words,  44  May 
Persia  rejoice  at  your  message,  and  Assyria  exult  at  your 
return ; and  when  the  Kingdom  of  my  Son  shall  be  made 
manifest,  He  shall  plant  His  standard  in  your  land.”  We  may 
feel  quite  sure  that  the  Christian  poet’s  instinct  speaks  here 
aright,  that  the  Saviour  who  drew  the  Magi  to  His  feet  did  not 
allow  them  to  fall  back  into  Gentile  darkness,  but  that  there 
was  a connection  between  their  return  to  their  own  land  and 
the  early  progress  of  Christianity  beyond  the  Euphrates,  even 
though  we  know  nothing  of  their  personal  share  in  it  Later 
on,  under  the  persecution  of  ShApur,  Persia  gave  hosts  of  heroic 
martyrs  to  the  Church,  but  despite  these  persecutions  and  the 
subsequent  Mohammedan  conquest,  the  faith  has  never  wholly 
disappeared  from  the  land  of  the  Magi.  The  standard  of  the 
Babe  of  Bethlehem  has  remained  planted  in  their  land,  even 
though  the  army  mustered  under  it  is  but  a small  one.  Will 
the  day  ever  come  when  the  faith  in  the  redemption  of  which 
the  Wise  Men  were  the  first-fruits  among  the  Gentiles  will  have 
won  Persia  and  the  ancient  East  to  itself,  and  pilgrims  from 
distant  Asia  will  find  their  way  to  the  shrine  where  the  relics 
of  those  first  pilgrims  of  the  East  rest  in  the  choir  of  Cologne  ? 

A.  HILLIARD  ATTERIDGE. 
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The  evening  light  is  waning 
Down  in  yon  valley  dim  ; 

The  winds  have  ceased  complaining, 
And  sing  their  vesper  hymn. 

A few  stray  birds  are  winging 
Their  homeward  flight  to  nest ; 

The  convent  bells  are  ringing — 
Their  music  breathes  of  rest 

Low  bending  o’er  the  rivers 
The  ash  scarce  stirs  its  leaf ; 

The  tim’rous  aspen  shivers, 

And  sighs  as  if  with  grief. 

Within  the  twilight  meadows, 

Closed  is  the  daisy’s  eye  ; 

Amid  the  deepening  shadows 
The  drowsy  cattle  lie. 

The  peaceful  flocks  are  sleeping 
Beside  the  shady  rill ; 

Soft  dews  around  are  weeping, 

And  all  the  world  is  still. 

What  sudden  light  surprises 
Behind  the  purple  wave  ? 

The  golden  moon  uprises 
From  out  her  ocean  grave. 
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Her  mellow  light  is  stealing 
O’er  all  the  landscape  grey, 

To  tender  souls  appealing 
More  than  the  lord  of  day. 

What  silver  ray  is  gleaming 
Down  in  this  little  rill  ? 

The  evening  star  is  beaming 
Above  the  heath-clad  hill. 

O tender  star  of  even 
That  peeps  into  the  rill ! 

O gentle  winds  of  even, 

That  whisper  round  the  hill ! 

O white-robed  moon  of  even, 

That  shineth  o’er  the  sea ! 

O deep  blue,  far  off  Heaven, 

Bend  down  and  comfort  me ! 

M.  NETHERCOTT. 
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Booksellers  tell  us  that  the  past  year  has  not  been  fruitful 
either  in  quantity  or  quality  of  literature.  Such  an  estimate 
must  be  one  of  taste  more  than  of  fact.  There  are  whole 
classes  who  keep  to  one  kind  of  literature ; and  there  is  even 
a large  class  to  whom  44  books  ” are  unknown.  The  newspaper  is 
the  favourite  literature  of  the  masses — or,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
the  most  widely  read  kind  of  literature.  There  are  thousands  of 
persons  of  very  fair  education,  of  perhaps  more  than  an  average 
intelligence,  who  scarcely  open  a book  from  one  year’s  end  to 
another’s,  or  who  scarcely  44  dip  into  ” a high  toned  magazine. 
There  is  a still  larger  class  who  regard  books  as  serious  matters  ; 
to  be  most  admired  when  most  handsomely  bound ; to  be 
bought  as  very  rare  and  expensive  luxuries,  and  to  be  shelved 
among  the  properties  of  the  family.  It  may  be  said,  speaking 
widely,  that  the  difference  between  our  own  time  and  the  time 
of  our  grandfathers  or  great-grandfathers  is  that  now-a-days 
men  read  newspapers,  not  books,  whereas  our  great-grandfathers 
read  books,  not  newspapers. 

A hundred  years  ago  there  were  no  newspapers  to  read. 
If  we  pay  a visit  to  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
ask  to  see  the  files  of  the  earliest  newspapers,  we  shall 
scarcely*  wonder  that  our  great-grandfathers  found  such 
pabulum  insufficient,  and  sought  for  more  robust  mental 
food.  An  Editor  of  a new  newspaper,  about  the  year  1817, 
told  his  hoped-for  subscribers  that  his  great  claim  to  their 
patronage  would  be  that  he  would  not  express  opinions ; would 
not  indulge  in  criticism  on  events ; as  he  considered  it  44  an 
Impertinence” — of  which  some  journalists  had  been  guilty — to 
imply  that  44  the  public  wanted  teaching  what  to  think.” 
Within  thirty  years  of  that  date  there  was  scarcely  a newspaper 
in  the  kingdom  which  did  not  affect  to  44  teach  ” everybody  on 
every  subject.  The  institution,  44  leading  article,”  wrought  this 
change.  Some  sharp  paragraphs  which  the  Times  newspaper 
published  against  the  Government,  for  having  unjustly  stopped 
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its  French  correspondence, — about  the  time  when  the  First 
Napoleon  was  becoming  terrible, — were  the  apology  for  the  new 
feature,  leading  article,  and  perhaps  the  origin  of  all  leaders  that 
were  to  follow.  The  power  of  the  Press  is  now  its  leaders. 
Newspapers  are  leaders,  authoritatively.  It  is  this  feature — 
destined  to  work  a revolution  which  has  changed  the  literary 
habits  of  Englishmen — which,  being  enjoyed  by  ourselves, 
makes  us  44  newspapery ; ” just  as  our  forefathers,  being  without 
it,  were  44  literary.” 

So  that,  humiliating  as  is  the  fact,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
modern  newspaper  has  compelled  books  to  take  the  place  of 
obedient  subjects.  And  the  throne  of  this  sovereignty  is  the 
leading  article.  There  is  no  class  of  books  which  is  sacred 
from  the  judgment-seat  of  even  the  humblest,  the  least  com- 
petent of  journalists.  Authors  write  ; journalists  judge.  44  You 
will  submit  to  us  (the  plural  is  very  convenient)  your  right 
to  be  regarded  as  a teacher.  If  your  book  is  ordinary,  we  will 
give  you  a critique;  if  it  is  really  above  the  average,  or  on 
some  very  important  subject,  or  if  you,  the  author,  are  a known 
man,  and  influential,  we  will  throne  ourselves  on  our  wool- 
sack, the  leader-column,  and  will  sum  you  up  in  most  Chief- 
Justice  style.  And  when  we , clothed  in  crimson  and  ermine, 
have  pronounced  sentence  on  you  and  your  book,  you  can  take 
your  place  in  literary  rank  or  obscurity,  and  remain  there  till  we 
tell  you  to  come  out  of  it” 

Comic  as  is  the  truth,  even  first  class  literary  men  have  a 
fear  and  trembling  of  the  professional  critic;  and  this,  not 
because  they  value  his  censure,  but  because  the  public  will  read 
the  censure — not  the  book.  Here  we  have  one  of  the  reasons 
why  newspapers  have  been  successful  in  usurping  the 
“ imperium  ” that  belonged  to  books.  The  newspapers  give  the 
gist  of  a new  book,  and,  with  it,  a rounded  criticism  on  its 
merits ; so  that,  for  a penny  or  twopence,  the  general  public 
learns  as  much  as  it  is  careful  to  know  about  new  books ; and 
so  is  saved  both  the  trouble  and  the  expense  of  44  reading 
books,”  and  the  disappointment  of  buying  books  not  worth 
reading.  Why  wade  through  five  hundred  pages — which  may 
cost  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence — when,  in  a column  and  a 
quarter,  and  for  the  moderate  outlay  of  an  odd  copper  or  two, 
you  can  get  a digest  of  the  arguments  with  a criticism  ? An 
intelligent  clerk,  as  he  walks  home  from  business,  purchases  his 
favourite  evening  newspaper ; and  by  the  time  he  reaches  home 
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has  fully  mastered  the  whole  grip  of  that  new  book  of  which 
his  friends  had  been  talking.  The  next  day  he  can  discuss 
its  merits,  or  perhaps  laugh  at  it  Or,  if  the  book  were 
sufficiently  important  to  deserve  a leader,  he  can  talk  confi- 
dently about  its  place  in  the  literary  ranks.  And  no  time 
has  been  lost,  no  money  has  been  spent,  no  disappointment 
has  been  suffered,  after  purchase.  The  newspaper  is  guide, 
counsellor,  and  friend.  A hundred  years  ago  such  44  second- 
handedness”  was  impossible.  The  Editor  whom  we  have  quoted 
as  commending  himself  to  his  readers,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  not  14  the  impertinence  to  think  for  them,”  would  marvel 
could  he  contemplate,  in  these  days,  the  gratitude  of  the  general 
public  for  such  impertinence.  “ What  are  newspapers  forf  ask 
the  general  public,  44  except  to  save  us  the  trouble  of  thinking 
for  ourselves  about  matters  which  we  pay  them  to  judge 
for  us?” 

So  much  as  to  books,  in  their  relation  to  newspapers,  or 
rather  in  their  dependence  upon  newspapers.  But  it  is  not  only 
true  that  newspapers  sttpplant  literature ; they  become  literature, 
in  the  minds  of  the  general  public.  Books  are  a mere  item  of 
the  popular  news.  Now  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  immense 
variety  or  range  of  information  which  is  offered  by  really  good 
class  daily  newspapers ; nor  any  question  as  to  the  admirable 
compass  and  also  fairness  of  such  44  weeklies  ” as  are  designed 
for  the  superior  classes.  With  the  exception  only  of  certain 
notorious,  hitter  papers,  which  44  take  sides,”  like  the  Chinese  and 
the  French — or  which,  without  any  apparent  motive  or  casus 
belli,  take  a side  because  it  is  the  wrong  side  to  take — the 
majority  of  our  weeklies,  and  perhaps  even  of  our  dailies,  deal 
fairly  and  competently  with  most  subjects.  But  the  one  evil  of  all 
newspapers,  as  contrasted  with  books,  is  that  they  dissipate  the 
mind  by  too  much  range.  Before  a reader  has  digested  the 
aliment  which  he  was  deriving  from  a good  synopsis  of  some 
interesting  subject,  he  is  plunged  out  of  warm  water  into  cold 
water,  or  out  of  a serene,  pleasant  atmosphere  into  storm.  His 
mind,  in  the  course  of  about  twenty  minutes,  has  lived  in  a 
score  of  countries,  a score  of  climates;  has  been  steeped  in 
iniquity,  has  been  edified  by  virtue,  has  been  chaosed  by  a 
contrariety  of  emotions.  He  puts  the  paper  down — in  a score 
of  snoods.  44  Was  that  last  impression  literary,  or  was  it 
criminal?”  he  has  to  ask  himself  when  he  has  finished  his 
paper ; 44  was  it  historical,  or  fictional,  or  freethinking  ? Let  me 
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look  again  at  that  passage.  Where  was  it  ? I have  forgotten 
whether  it  was  a murder  or  a new  patent.  I know  there  was 
something  I meant  to  note  ; but  one  thing  has  put  another  thing 
out  of  mind.”  Thus  the  dissipation  of  the  mind,  after  twenty 
minutes*  reading,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  unfavourable  to 
study.  Just  as  a book  on  some  grand  subject  concentrates  all 
forces,  and  maintains  the  unity  of  thought,  heart,  or  purpose,  so 
a newspaper  leaves  the  mind,  like  the  playthings  of  a child,  in  a 
state  of  ettbris,  which  requires  time  for  re-adjustment.  This  is 
not  of  course  true  of  thoroughly  disciplined  minds,  but  it  is 
true  of  the  reckless  reader  for  diversion.  It  is  true  of  the  simply 
idle,  the  aimless.  And  it  seems  likely  that  the  recognition  of 
the  province  of  newspapers,  as  in  itself  a sufficient  substitute  for 
literature,  has  done  more  to  weaken  studious  habits,  or  even  to 
destroy  study  altogether,  than  any  one  of  the  inventions  of 
civilization.  A man’s  mind  is  necessarily  open  to  being  inter- 
ested, and  interest  is  coequal  with  concentration.  We  weaken 
the  faculty  of  being  interested  in  great  things,  by  a score  of 
petty  absorptions  upon  trifles.  In  twenty  minutes  a whole  day's 
faculty  may  be  shattered.  It  may  be  replied:  “This  is  better 
than  leading  the  vegetative  career  which  people  who  have  no 
interests  usually  endure.”  And  this  would  be  true,  if  the 
interests  which  were  excited  were  mainly  of  an  elevating 
character.  But  who  can  say  that  a mind  which  turns  from  war 
or  from  a franchise  bill  to  a police  report,  a divorce  report,  a bit 
of  freethinking ; a mind  which  only  rests  for  a moment  on  a 
soothing  fragment,  and  then  revels  in  the  horrid  details  of  the 
last  crime  ; can  be  interested  in  such  sense  as  either  to  enjoy 
its  own  powers,  or  to  derive  the  smallest  benefit  from  the 
dissipation  ? 

There  arises  therefore  the  question  : Does  the  amount  of 
information  which  is  garnered  from  the  daily  reading  of  the 
newspapers  at  all  compensate,  in  quality  or  quantity,  for  the 
lessening  of  the  power  of  concentration  ? Probably  not ; both 
because  of  the  skimming  of  what  is  good,  and  the — it  may  be — 
unwilling  zest  in  what  is  evil.  It  is  most  useful  and  improving 
to  know  of  all  the  new  inventions,  the  new'  developments  of 
science  or  industry;  it  is  a great  gain  to  have  put  before  us, 
in  quick  and  cheap  form,  the  best  ideas  of  the  best  writers  on 
the  best  subjects ; but  no  one  can  maintain  that  the  mere 
“ reading  of  ” a thousand  things  is  so  useful  as  to  master  one 
thing  for  oneself.  Superficiality  is  the  bane  of  most  journal- 
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reading.  It  is  also  the  bane  of  most  journal-writing.  A jour- 
nalist has  to  write  on  any  subject  which  his  editor  (or  which 
that  still  more  important  personage,  his  " proprietor  ”)  may 
think  likely  to  be  interesting  to  his  patrons ; and  he  has  to 
keep  to  a given  “ line  ” of  sustained  advocacy  or  sustained 
antagonism,  so  as  to  preserve  the  established  unities  of  the 
paper.  He  not  only  has  to  write  on  a vast  variety  of  subjects — 
most  of  which  he  can  know  only  superficially,  and  some  of 
which  he  can  treat  only  with  an  “ exhaustive  ignorance  ” — but 
he  has  to  write  always  with  a given  leaning  or  bias,  so  as  not  to 
stultify  the  previous  preaching  of  the  staff.  Hence  news- 
papers— above  all  their  leading  articles — are  but  suggestive  of  a 
view  on  all  subjects  ; so  much  so  that  there  are  thousands  of 
persons  who  will  not  even  look  into  a newspaper  of  which  the 
bias  is  foreknown  not  to  be  their  own.  This  is  of  course 
specially  true  in  regard  to  politics.  Thus,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hackney  it  is  almost  impossible  to  buy  a Globe,  because  the 
Globe  is  a Conservative  paper.  And  this  one-eyedness  of  groove 
is  as  common  to  u religious  ” as  to  political  and  literary  papers. 
So  that  men  who  adopt  newspapers  for  their  only  literature  are 
at  the  mercy  of  “ proprietors  ” for  a just  advocacy  of  what  is 
treated,  and  for  the  unjust  omission  of  unwelcome  matter. 
What  is  “ put  in,”  is  put  in  to  please  ; and  all  that  might  offend 
is  left  out.  Newspapers  are  but  commercial  speculations  ; and 
their  contents  are  arranged,  like  the  windows  of  a shop,  to 
attract  the  greatest  numbers  of  customers. 

One  of  the  oddest  of  the  delusions  of  the  British  mind  is 
that  “ a free  press  is  a guarantee  of  truth,  since  everything  can 
be  said  about  everything.”  The  public,  in  their  simplicity,  forget 
that  an  “ organ  ” has  first  to  be  considered  financially ; so  that 
every  advocacy,  every  statement,  every  suppression,  must  be 
weighed  with  primary  reference  to  “ circulation.”  In  the  days 
when  the  Times  was  supreme  monarch  of  the  British  Press,  there 
was  no  more  chance  of  getting  insertion  in  its  columns  for  all 
the  facts  that  could  be  stated  on  the  counter-side,  than  of 
persuading  an  east  wind  to  blow  leaves  from  the  west,  or  an 
ebb  tide  to  drift  a boat  towards  shore.  The  Times  simply 
suppressed  what  it  did  not  like,  and  published  what  was  favour- 
able to  its  “line.”  The  penny  newspapers  have  done  this 
immense  service  to  the  public — that  various  advocacies  find 
their  place  in  various  journals.  But  since  the  rule  is  that  each 
Englishman  takes  in  only  that  journal  which  professedly  advo- 
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cates  his  view,  the  primary  object  with  every  journal  is  to  caress 
and  cherish  the  prejudices  which  it  knows  are  most  dear  to  its 
patrons.  Hence,  M the  freedom  of  the  Press  ” means  the  freedom 
to  not  say  anything  which  might  lose  one  subscriber  by  giving 
offence  It  is  also  the  freedom  to  publish  every  " tit-bit n — 
however  hostile  to  the  public  good  or  to  edification — which  may 
tickle  the  morbid  palate  of  subscribers.  Take  one  example 
of  this  truth.  A few  months  ago,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  wrote 
an  article  in  a magazine  which  contained  a wanton  attack  on 
Christianity.  Most  of  the  newspapers  quoted  the  “ remarkable 
passages” — remarkable  for  their  mis-statement  of  truth.  Not 
even  one  of  the  daily  papers  " came  out  with  a leader,”  to  resent 
such  impiety  and  fatuity.  And  the  reason  was  self-evident : 
that  more  readers  would  be  gratified  by  reading  something 
abnormal  about  Christianity,  than  by  reading  a castigation  of 
superficial  objections — such  as  was  furnished  by  more  than  one 
Catholic  paper.  Now  here  we  have  an  example  of  the  worst 
influence  of  newspapers,  in  their  relation  to  books,  bad  or  good. 
A newspaper  can  spread  the  poison  of  a bad  book,  without  so 
much  as  a hint  at  any  antidote ; just  as  it  can  lessen  the  influ- 
ence of  a good  book,  by  a wily,  faint  allusion  to  its  merits.  The 
public,  reading  the  ” notice  ” of  a good  book,  think : " Ah,  I 
dare  say  there  may  be  something  in  that  book ; but  probably 
the  papers  will  have  more  to  tell  me  about  it;  and  really  I 
cannot  go  to  a circulating  library,  to  take  the  chance  of  the 
book  not  being  4 in/  I will  ask  my  friends  whether  they  have 
heard  anything  about  it.  I have  no  time  to  read  newspapers 
and  books  ; and  newspapers,  of  course,  one  must  read.”  So  the 
impression  as  to  the  bad  book  is  rivetted  in  the  mind,  because 
the  newspapers  gave  only  the  “ remarkable  passages  ; H while 
the  impression  as  to  the  good  book  is,  that  it  may  be  very  good, 
but  the  newspapers  are  likely  to  say  enough  about  it. 

Is  there,  then,  no  bright  side  to  the  “imperium”  which  the 
newspapers  have  snatched  from  the  old  literature  ? Is  it  not 
a boon  to  be  presented  with  rounded  “ leaders  ” on  subjects 
which  we  have  not  digested  for  ourselves ; to  know  what  the 
British  Association  has  been  doing;  what  the  Convocation  of 
Anglican  clergy  has  not  been  doing ; what  the  big  scientists  are 
proposing  for  our  bewilderment ; what  the  big  talkers  are  telling 
big  meetings  about  the  Franchise  Bill ; what  the  French  say 
of  the  English,  and  the  Germans  say  of  the  French,  and  the 
Irish  say  of  their  too-neighbourly  “ step-brothers  ? ” All  this 
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being  conceded,  we  go  back  to  the  conviction,  that,  in  the  days 
when  men  read  books  and  books  only,  they  read  more  than  they 
now  read  in  newspapers.  For  to  read  a grand  book  on  a grand 
subject, — or  even  to  read  a fair  book  on  a useful  subject, — when 
newspapers  were,  at  the  most,  mere  fact-chroniclers,  was  to  get 
the  mind  thoroughly  educated  on  that  subject,  so  much  so  as 
to  be  imbued  by  it  for  Hfe  The  very  industry  of  concentration 
was  in  itself  an  education ; just  as  the  listlessness  of  skimming 
papers  is  a dissipation.  It  is  not  a question — in  comparing  the 
two  studies — how  much  of  how  many  subjects  we  may  “ know 
of ; ” it  is  a question,  primarily,  of  the  habit  of  mind  which  is 
cherished,  and,  secondly,  of  the  depth  of  knowledge  which  is 
acquired.  May  we  not  attribute  much  of  that  restless  super- 
ficiality which  marks  the  tone  of  the  conversation  of  young  men 
(and  also  the  tone  of  many  pretentious,  sceptical  writers),  to  the 
mental  and  moral  weakening  of  the  faculty  of  concentration 
which  comes  from  the  perpetually  reading  a little  about  every- 
thing?  To  the  real  student,  or  to  the  man  whose  mind  is 
formed,  the  newspaper  is  a recreation,  a relaxation ; but  to  the 
immense  majority  of  the  public  it  is  the  distraction  of  their 
whole  lives,  a demoralization  of  the  mind-and-nerve  forces. 
Such  a remark  can  apply  only  to  the  ordinary  newspaper.  Of 
class-papers,  of  papers  devoted  to  mental  culture,  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  too  highly,  as  a rule.  There  are  “ weeklies  ” 
which  might  rank  with  the  purest  literature,  in  point  of  subject, 
and  object,  and  capacity ; just  as  there  are  papers  whose  main 
ohject  is  “ religious,” — but  which  combine  general  news  with 
pure  advocacy, — of  which  even  Doctors  of  the  Church  might 
not  have  disdained  to  take  the  Chair,  and  to  which  more  than 
one  Pontiff  has  given  sanction.  So  that  we  accept  the  position 
that  4<  newspapers  may  be  literature/’  quite  as  much  in  their 
spirit  as  are  first-class  books ; only  qualifying  the  admission 
with  this  careful  proviso : that  to  read  the  daily  papers,  daily, 
morning,  afternoon,  and  evening,  is  one  of  the  most  uneducating 
processes  a man  can  yield  to. 

A.  F.  M. 
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The  interesting  question  of  Shakspere’s  religion  cannot,  it 
seems,  be  settled  in  any  final  or  decisive  manner,  such  as 
partisans  would  desire.  Nor  can  we  boldly  place  our  poet  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  a dividing  line.  . In  this  matter  we 
cannot  be,  as  Hamlet  styles  the  Gravedigger,  44  absolute.’* 
Shakspere  lived  so  close  to  the  Reformation  that,  though 
there  had  been  a convulsion  and  casting  off  of  Roman  authority. 
Catholic  traditions  and  thought  and  usage  must  have  still 
obtained.  But  the  • fact  that  Shakspere  was  an  actor  and 
author,  dependant  on  the  44  form  and  pressure  ” of  the  time, 
living  on  the  patronage  of  influential  persons  and  the  public, 
and  occupying  a rather  servile  and  helpless  position,  shows  how 
unlikely,  and  indeed  impossible,  it  was  for  him  to  have  openly 
adhered  to  the  old  faith.  Such  avowed  adhesion,  combined 
with  his  numerous  favourable  descriptions  of  Catholicity  and 
the  other  various  allusions  to  it,  would  have  assuredly  drawn 
reprobation  on  him,  as  a recreant  or  propagandist  On  the 
other  hand,  he  might  safely  indulge  in  such  poetical  license 
when  he  could  appeal  to  his  own  Protestant  status. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  he  was 
Catholic  at  heart,  that  he  knew  or  held  Catholic  doctrines  and 
had  Catholic  sympathies.  This  odd  state,  a feeling  of  hostility 
to  the  government  while  accepting  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
could  be  illustrated  by  the  state  of  neighbouring  countries, 
notably  of  France,  where  liberal  44  Catholics  ” are  found  waging 
war  on  the  Church,  and  where  the  Catholic  peasants  elect  men 
that  are  pledged  to  the  destruction  of  their  Church.  The  state 
of  Shakspere’s  mind  is  shown  by  the  sort  of  compensation  he 
seems  to  take  for  indulgence  in  any  picture  favourable  to 
Catholicity.  It  is  generally  followed  by  some  uncomplimentary 
denunciation.  Very  many  volumes  have  been  written  on  the 
question  of  Shakspere's  religion,  and  some  Germans  have 
applied,  in  their  laborious  way,  all  the  formal  canons  of  criticism 
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to  the  point  In  a similar  spirit  treatises  have  been  written  to 
prove  that  our  great  author  was  a lawyer,  a divine,  a doctor,  &c, 
the  theory  being  based  on  the  profound  knowledge  exhibited 
in  each  department,  and  which  could  only  have  been  supplied 
by  professional  training.  But  all  this  seems  a narrow  view.  A 
true  basis  of  investigation  will  be  found  in  that  large  and  general 
treatment  which  he  applied  to  human  character,  furnishing 
types  eteme  which  all  recognize  as  belonging  to  no  era  or 
country,  and  are  not  limited  by  accidents  of  race  or  nation. 
His  own  character,  it  might  as  well  be  argued,  was  thus  pour- 
trayed,  and  the  arguments  would  be  similar  to  those  intended 
to  prove  that  he  belonged  to  a peculiar  profession.  The  great 
Catholic  religion  was  in  harmony,  from  its  very  universality, 
with  the  Shakspere  view  of  all  things.  And  so  great  a mind 
as  his  was  would  naturally  be  in  keeping  with  that  world-wide 
system,  rather  than  with  the  local  and  more  recently  established 
forms.  Hence  his  perfect  knowledge  of  its  spirit.  The  con- 
clusion therefore  would  be,  that  while  he  was  one  with  the  bulk 
of  the  nation  in  its  official  form,  his  spirit  was  Catholic,  and 
Catholicity  was  congenial  to  his  soul.  It  is  some  such  broad 
view  that  must  be  taken  of  the  question,  for  the  laborious 
examination  of  every  play  and  debating  of  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant passages  savours  too  much  of  the  Dry-as-dust  spirit 
The  recent  production  of  Hamlet  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre 
and  its  intelligent  performance  by  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  has 
turned  all  thoughts  to  this,  the  most  absorbing  and  interesting  of 
Shakspere’s  plays.  Hamlet  is  also,  in  a sense,  the  most  Catholic 
of  his  works,  and  therefore,  though  in  this  respect  not  “ as  wide 
as  a church  door,”  will  certainly  serve  better  than  any  other 
that  might  be  selected  to  illustrate  his  religious  position.  The 
return  of  Hamlet’s  father  from  the  other  world  and  the  incidents 
connected  with  the  Ghost  are  treated  of  in  the  spirit  of  Catholic 
legends,  and  the  idea  of  coming  back  to  get  ease  for  his  troubled 
soul,  through  the  assistance  of  some  one  on  earth,  is  altogether 
according  to  popular  Catholic  usage  and  belief.  Only  one 
within  the  Catholic  circle  could  have  thus  spoken  : 

Ghost.  My  hour  is  almost  come. 

When  I to  sulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Must  render  up  my  self. 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  ghost ! 

Ghost.  Pity  me  not,  but  lend  thy  serious  hearing 
To  what  I shall  unfold. 

Ham.  Speak,  1 am  bound  to  hear. 

VOL.  XXXIV.  F 
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Ghost . So  art  thou  to  revenge,  when  thou  shalt  hear. 

Ham.  What? 

Ghost.  I am  thy  father’s  spirit, 

Doomed  for  a certain  term  to  walk  the  night ; 

And,  for  the  day,  confined  to  fast  in  fires , 

Till  the  foul  crimes , done  in  my  days  of  nature , 

Are  burnt  and  purged  away . But  that  I am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house, 

I could  a tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul ; freeze  thy  young  blood  ; 

Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres  ; 

Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part, 

And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end. 

Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine  : 

But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 
To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood. 

This  awful  picture  conies  home  to  every  Catholic  ; though 
the  worthy  Dr.  Whallcy  of  Bath  sees  a something  soundly 
Protestant  in  the  similar  phrase  used  by  Bishop  Godwin 
Douglas — 

Thus  the  many  vices 
Contrakkit  in  the  corpis  be  done  away 
And  purgit. 

“ These  are/'  he  says,  “the  very  words  of  our  liturgy  in  the  Office 
for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  : 4 Whatsoever  defilements  it  may 
have  contracted  being  purged  and  done  away/”  But  not  surely 
by  Purgatorial  flames. 

After  narrating  the  incidents  of  his  murder,  the  King  does 
not  reck  so  much  of  that  foul  despatch  as  of  his  being  cut 
off*  unprepared  and  without  the  last  sacraments : 

Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a brother’s  hand, 

Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  despatched  : 

Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin , 

UnhouseVd , disappointed , unaneaVd ; 

No  reckoning  made , but  sent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head ; 

O,  horrible  / O,  horrible  / mo  it  horrible  / 

“Unhousel'd”  means  without  having  received  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  Ansel  being  the  Anglo-Saxon  substitute  for  the 
Eucharist ; “ disappointed,”  ix.%  unappointed,  not  fitted  out  for 
the  last  journey;  while  “unaneal'd”  was  “unoiled”  or  un- 
anointed.  “ No  reckoning  made,”  i.e.,  unconfessed,  and  “sent 
to  my  account  with  all  my  imperfections,”  &c,  that  is,  unab- 
solved. No  wonder  the  Ghost  bewails  his  fate  as  “Horrible! 
most  horrible!” 
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The  objection  will  naturally  be  made  that  it  is  highly 
un-Catholic  that  a spirit  suffering  in  Purgatory  should  be 
allowed  to  return  to  earth  to  incite  his  son  to  revenge  his 
murder.  There  are  many  Catholic  incidents  thus  defaced 
by  similar  un-Christian  elements,  which  are  however  not  of  the 
essence  of  the  story,  and  many  superstitions  current  among 
the  vulgar,  which  are  unsanctioned,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  revenge  of  personal  or  family  wrongs.  But  here  the  Ghost, 
though  he  uses  the  word  “ revenge,”  seems  to  mean  “ chastise,” 
or  rather,  “bring  to  judgment”  the  man  who  was  murderer, 
incestuous,  and  a usurper. 

Hamlet  knew  perfectly  the  law  of  God  as  to  suicide,  for 
in  one  of  his  earlier  communings  he  wishes  either  to  die  at  once, 

Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fix’d 
His  canon  ’gainst  self-slaughter. 

He  then  breaks  into  an  appeal  to  his  Maker  : 

O God  ! O God  ! 

How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable, 

Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  ! 

Fie  on’t  1 O fie  ! ,tis  an  unweeded  garden, 

That  grows  to  seed  : things  rank,  and  gross  in  nature, 

Possess  it  merely. 

which  is  inconsistent  enough  with  his  later  admiration  of  the 
human  race : 

What  a thing  is  man  ! 

All  these  seem  the  contradictions  of  a mind  that  had  cast  off 
the  yoke  and  the  practice,  or  knew  not  the  law  of  religious 
teaching,  which  is  to  bear  all  things,  to  accept  trials  as  sent  for 
the  best.  The  whole  of  the  debate  on  suicide  is  at  least  of 
an  “ agnostic  ” character. 

To  die,— to  sleep, — 

No  mere  ; — , and,  by  a sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to, — ’tis  a consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish’d.  To  die  ? — to  sleep  ? — 

To  sleep  ! perchance  to  dream  ; — aye,  there’s  the  rub  ; 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 

Must  give  us  pause  : 

The  undiscover’d  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns, — puzzles  the  will ; 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of  ? 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all  ? 
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u Puzzles  the  will,”  “ What  dreams  may  come,”  “ The  undiscovered 
country.”  Surely  the  country  is  sufficiently  discovered  for  the 
Christian  to  know  the  “ills”  that  must  certainly  await  him. 
But  audiences  ever  listen  to  this  little  debate  with  sympathy, 
and  seem  to  think  a handsome  concession  has  been  made  in  the 
admission  that  there  may  be  something  beyond  which  might 
make  suicide  an  injudicious  and  unsafe  thing.  This  casting 
away  of  everything,  religion  even,  that  was  likely  to  stand 
between  him  and  his  purpose  seems  to  be  foreshadowed  in  his 
speech  after  the  disappearance  of  the  Ghost. 

Remember  thee  ? 

Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
I'll  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records, 

All  saws  of  books , all forms,  all  pressures  fast. 

That  youth  and  observation  copied  there  ; 

And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 

Unmi.vd  with  baser  matter. 

This  phrase,  “ All  forms,  all  pressures,”  the  poet  was  partial,  to, 
for  he  describes  the  players  as  representing  “the  form  and 
pressure”  of  the  times.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
his  affection  for  his  mother  prompts  him  to  enjoin  her  the 
virtues  of  repentance  and  satisfaction. 

Confess  yourself  to  Heaven  ; 

Repent  what’s  past ; avoid  what  is  to  come; 

And  do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds, 

To  make  them  ranker.  Forgive  me  this  my  virtue. 

His  plea  for  killing  Polonius  was  that  he  was  irresponsible. 

For  this  same  lord, 

I do  repent.  But  Heaven  hath  pleas’d  it  so, — 

To  punish  me  with  this,  and  this  with  me, 

That  I must  be  their  scourge  and  minister. 

I will  bestow  him,  and  will  answer  well 

The  death  I gave  him.  So,  again,  good  night ! — 

I must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind  : 

Thus  bad  begins,  and  worse  remains  behind. 

“ And  this  with  me,”  that  is,  it  was  for  the  ends  of  “ Heaven  ” 
the  innocent  Polonius  should  suffer  also.  He  was  carrying  out 
the  direction  of  the  Ghost — that  is,  of  " Heaven  ” — and  if  in 
acting  as  the  “ scourge  and  minister  ” of  this  supernatural  power 
he  killed  one  person  by  mistake,  that  was  not  his  affair. 

For  Hamlet  himself  nothing  can  be  said,  and  it  is  a fresh 
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triumph  of  Shakspere’s  genius  that  he  should  make  so  flagitious 
and  even  bloodthirsty  a character  interesting,  while  apparently 
devoid  of  all  religious  or  moral  feeling.  This  may  seem  a 
rashly  profane  declaration,  but  here  is  his  record  : two  attempts 
on  the  King’s  life,  and  the  third  successful ; the  murder  of 
Polonius,  an  inoffensive  old  man  and  the  father  of  his  “ sweet- 
heart ; ” the  murder  of  her  brother ; a deliberation  with  himself 
as  to  whether  he  should  commit  suicide ; barbarous  treatment 
©f  his  mistress,  the  cause  of  her  suicide ; a prepared  assassi- 
nation of  the  King  forborne  for  the  moment  on  grounds  so 
diabolical  and  malignant  that  up  to  recent  times  the  scene  has 
been  always  omitted  on  the  supposition  that  the  natural  feeling 
of  the  audience  would  not  tolerate  it. 

Now  might  I do  it,  pat,  now  he  is  praying ; 

And  now  111  do’t ; and  so  he  goes  to  Heaven  : 

And  so  am  I reveng’d  ? That  would  be  scann’d  : 

A villain  kills  my  father  ; and,  for  that, 

I,  his  sole  son,  do  this  same  villain  send 
To  Heaven. 

He  took  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread  ; 

With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May. 

And  am  I then  reveng’d, 

To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  soul, 

When  he  is  fit  and  season’d  for  his  passage  ? 

No. 

Up,  sword  ; and  know  thou  a more  horrid  hent : 

When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage, 

At  gaming,  swearing  ; or  about  some  act 
That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in’t : 

Then  trip  him , that  his  heels  may  kick  at  Heaven  ; 

And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damn'd,  and  black , 

As  Hell , whereto  it  goes . 

Ophelia’s  last  song  in  her  madness — her  last  words,  in  fact — * 
is  also  conceived  in  a Catholic  spirit 

He  is  gone,  he  is  gone, 

And  we  cast  away  moan, 

God  a'  mercy  on  his  soul. 

Her  father,  Polonius,  uses  the  phrase,  “ By  the  Mass ! ” 
Ophelia,  distraught,  drowns  herself,  and  it  was  at  first  doubted 
whether  she  is  to  have  Christian  burial : but  a sort  of  verdict 
having  been  charitably  found  that  she  was  distraught,  she  was 
interred  in  consecrated  ground,  but  with  “ maimed  rites.”  Here, 
again,  Shakspere  shows  himself  profoundly  intimate  with  the 
Catholic  indulgence  which  the  Church  on  occasion  can  show, 
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however  uncompromising  she  is.  The  good  man  delver  first 
explains  the  case  to  his  fellow : 

1 Clo . Is  she  to  be  buried  in  Christian  burial,  that  wilfully  seeks  her  own 
salvation  ? 

2 Clo . I tell  thee,  she  is  ; therefore  make  her  grave  straight  ; the  crowner 
hath  set  on  her,  and  finds  it  Christian  burial. 

1 Clo . How  can  that  be,  unless  she  drowned  herself  in  her  own  defence? 

2 Clo.  Why,  ’tis  found  so. 

But  when  the  funeral  procession  arrives,  the  officiating  priest 
explains  the  situation  with  more  authority.  Hamlet  asks  : 

Who  is  this  they  follow, 

And  with  such  maimed  rites  ! This  doth  betoken, 

The  corse,  they  follow,  did  with  desperate  hand 
Foredo  its  own  life.  ’Twas  of  some  estate 
Couch  we  a while  and  mark. 

Laertes,  expecting  the  usual  prayers  and  blessings,  asks  : 

What  ceremony  else  ? 

Priest.  Her  obsequies  have  been  as  far  enlarg’d 
As  we  have  warranty  : her  death  was  doubtful ; 

And,  but  that  great  command  o’ersways  the  order  ; 

She  should  in  ground  unsanctified  have  lodg’d, 

Till  the  last  trumpet ; for  charitable  prayers, 

Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles,  should  be  thrown  on  her , 

Yet  here  she  is  allow’d  her  virgin  crants  (/>.  garlands), 

Her  maiden  strewmertts,  and  the  bringing  home 
Of  bell  and  burial. 

Laer.  Must  there  no  more  be  done  ? 

Priest.  No  more  be  done  ! 

We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead, 

To  sing  a requiem,  and  such  rest  to  her 
As  to  peace-parted  souls. 

Laer.  Lay  her  i’the  earth  : — 

And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh, 

May  violets  spring  ! — I tell  thee,  churlish  priest, 

A minist’ring  angel  shall  my  sister  be, 

When  thou  liest  howling. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  the 
canonical  rule.  “ Her  death  was  doubtful,”  though  it  was  all 
but  certain  she  had  drowned  herself.  Still,  not  to  be  too  harsh, 
u her  obsequies  had  been  as  far  enlarged  as  we  have  warranty.” 
She  was  placed  in  consecrated  ground,  the  bell  was  tolled,  and 
the  priests  attended.  The  share  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
State  in  this  business  is  thus  distinguished.  It  is  evidence  of 
this  clear  comprehension  of  Shakspere  that  one  of  his  com- 
mentators, the  aforesaid  Dr.Whalley  of  Bath,  sapiently  suggests: 
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"‘As  we  have  warranty/  Is  there  any  allusion  here  to  the 
coroners  warrant,  directed  to  the  minister  and  churchwardens 
of  a parish,  and  permitting  the  body  of  a person,  who  comes 
to  an  untimely  end,  to  receive  Christian  burial  ? ” 

King.  O,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven  ; 

It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon't. 

A brother's  murder  ! — Pray  can  I not, 

Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will ; 

My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent ; 

And,  like  a man  to  double  business  bound, 

I stand  in  pause  where  I shall  first  begin, 

And  both  neglect  What  if  this  cursed  hand 
Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brother's  blood  ? 

Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens, 

To  wash  it  white  as  snow  ? Whereto  serves  mercy, 

But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence  ? 

And  what's  in  prayer  but  this  two-fold  force, — * 

To  be  forestalled,  ere  we  come  to  fall, 

Or  pardon'd,  being  down  ? Then  I'll  look  up  : 

My  fault  is  past.  But  O,  what  form  of  prayer 
Can  serve  my  turn  ? Forgive  me  my  foul  murder ! — 

That  cannot  be  ; since  I am  still  possess’d 
Of  those  effects  for  which  I did  the  murder, 

My  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  queen. 

May  one  be  pardon'd,  and  retain  the  offence  ? 

In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world, 

Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice  ; 

And  oft  'tis  seen,  the  wicked  prize  itself 
Buys  out  the  law.  But  'tis  not  so  above  : 

There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies 
In  his  true  nature  ; and  we  ourselves  compell'd, 

Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults, 

To  give  in  evidence.  What  then  ? what  rests  ? 

Try  what  repentance  can  : What  can  it  not  ? 

Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  cannot  repent  ? 

O wretched  state  ! O,  bosom,  black  as  death  ! 

O,  limed  soul ; that,  struggling  to  be  free, 

Art  more  engag’d  1 Help,  angels,  make  assay ! 

Bow,  stubborn  knees  ! and,  heart,  with  strings  of  steel, 

Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-born  babe  ; 

All  may  be  well ! 

Now  this  wonderful  picture  of  “heart-searching,”  this  self- 
anatomizing  of  a guilty  soul,  in  every  shade  and  stage,  is 
purely  Catholic.  It  exhibits  clearly  and  perfectly  all  the 
elements  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  repentance.  There  is 
here  a wholesome  probing,  the  discipline  of  “a  man  proving 
himself,”  taking  stock  of  his  guilty  state,  and  debating  which 
is  the  best  of  two  remedies. 
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He  comes  to  his  task  with  what  seems  the  best  dispositions. 

What  if  this  cursed  hand 

Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brother’s  blood  ? 

Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens, 

To  wash  it  white  as  snow  ? 

At  the  end  and  after  much  logical  reasoning,  he  takes  the 
course  of  appealing  to  Heaven  to  aid  him  in  his  prayers,  and 
bends  his  stubborn  knees.  During  some  minutes  he  engages 
in  this  hopeless  duty.  Then  rises,  owning  that  he  cannot  pray, 
that  is,  he  cannot  feel  sorrow : 

Try  what  repentance  can  : What  can  it  not  ? 

Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  cannot  repent  ? 

0 wretched  state  / 

And  so  he  finds  it  He  goes  his  way  declaring : 

My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below, 

Words  without  thought  never  to  Heaven  go.* 

This  dreadful  picture,  as  many  a Catholic  confessor  can  tell, 
is  the  most  ordinary  and  natural  mind  for  the  Catholic  sinner 
who  wishes  to  change  his  life.  Such  a one  after  a long  course 
of  sin,  hardened  it  may  be  by  neglect  of  all  Catholic  duties, 
the  sacraments,  and  even  attendance  at  church,  feels  a growing 
alarm  at  his  condition,  but  nothing  beyond  that.  He  will  say: 

Pray  can  I not, 

Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will ; 

My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent ; . . . 

1 stand  in  pause  where  I shall  first  begin. 

He  knows,  too,  and  has  heard  again  and  again,  that  mercy 
and  forgiveness  is  found  when  asked  for — 

For  what’s  in  prayer  but  this  two-fold  force — 

To  be  forestalled,  ere  we  come  to  fall 

All  this  is  perpetually  insisted  on  in  our  Church  manuals 
and  in  all  devotional  books,  in  the  perpetual  need  of  guarding 
against  sin  by  prayer,  and  strengthening  the  virtuous  principle 
by  acts.  Then  comes  another  eminently  Catholic  doctrine : no 
tranquil  reliance  on  “the  Blood  of  the  Lamb,  which  sufficeth 
for  all  things,”  but  the  sure  and  certain  reckoning  that  awaits  us. 

There  is  no  shuffling : there  the  action  lies 
In  his  true  nature  ; and  we  ourselves  compelled 
Eifn  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults 
To  give  in  evidence. 
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An  awful  picture  indeed.  Then  would  come  the  pinch. 
The  question  of  restitution,  or  rather  satisfaction  and  self- 
punishment, which  he  feels  must  be  proportioned,  whatever 
shape  it  is  to  take,  to  the  enormity  of  his  act.  And  many  a 
Catholic  in  these  dispositions  has  found  himself,  by  this  thought, 
driven  to  44  put  off,”  as  he  thinks,  but  in  reality  wholly  to  forego, 
his  repentance.  He  may  be  tempted,  like  the  King,  to  say — 

Then  1*11  look  up  : my  fault  is  past . 

But  instantly  this  foolish  doubt  recurs — 

May  one  be  pardoned  and  retain  the  offence  ? 

But  he  knows  well  he  cannot,  in  which  mood  he  seems  to 
catch  at  a straw — anything  that  will  set  free  his  limed  soul ' 
that  is,  the  poor  fluttering  thing  stuck  fast  and  glued  into  the 
bird-lime  of  sin,  and  that,  44  struggling  to  be  free,”  was  only  more 
44  engaged.”  He  will  pray,  41  All  may  yet  be  well.” 

Alas,  no ! He  will  rise,  like  the  King ; his  words  will  fly 
up ; but  his  thought  will  remain  below.  And  this  must  be  so 
so  long  as  he  shuns  the  necessary  process,  namely,  confession. 
The  whole,  as  I said,  is  a common  picture  of  the  would-be 
repentant  Catholic,  41  the  limed  soul,”  that  is  disturbed  and 
afraid,  but  will  not  consult  his  physician.  Thousands,  with  a 
strange  lack  of  confidence  in  the  implicit  direction  of  the 
Church,  have  risen  from  their  knees  with  the  King’s  words  on 
their  lips — 

What  then  ? What  rests  ? 

Try  what  repentance  can  : 

What  can  it  not  ? 

Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  cannot  repent  ? 

And  so  in  despair  have  given  up  the  attempt.  There  is  a 
passage  in  one  of  Cardinal  Manning’s  smaller  devotional  works, 
which  exactly  meets  this  wretched  case.  He  bids  the  sinner 
who,  like  the  King,  protests,  44  What  can  it,  when  one  cannot 
repent  ? ” not  to  heed  such  callousness,  nor  to  be  waiting  for 
some  emotional  gust  of  sorrow,  but  hie  at  once  to  the  tribunal 
of  penitence.  Only  those  who  have  tried  it  know  the  all  but 
supernatural  change  that  is  wrought.  This  the  guilty  King 
would  not  do,  which  is  implied  in  his  refusal  to  make  14  satis- 
faction.” Had  this  intention  been  in  his  mind,  it  may  be  said 
that  his  state  of  callousness  was  more  seeming  than  real,  and 
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he  would  have  found  his  heart  touched.  His  dissuasion  of 
Hamlet  from  indulging  in  excess  of  grief  is  orthodox  enough : 

To  do  obsequious  sorrow  : but  to  persdver 
In  obstinate  condolement,  is  a course 
Of  impious  stubbornness  ; His  unmanly  grief : 

It  shows  a will  most  incorrect  to  Heaven; 

A heart  unmortified,  or  mind  impatient; 

Fie  ! His  a fault  to  Heaven, 

A fault  against  the  dead,  a fault  to  nature, 

To  reason  most  absurd  ; whose  common  theme 
Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  still  hath  cried, 

From  the  first  corse,  till  he  that  died  to-day. 

This  must  be  so. 

These  few  reflections  illustrate  what  we  have  been  contend- 
ing for:  which  is  not  that  Shakspere  was  a Catholic — indeed, 
the  only  logical  proof  to  be  drawn  from  a man’s  writings  would 
be  a positive  profession  of  faith — but  that  the  spirit  of  his 
writing  is  more  than  consistent  with  his  being  a Catholic. 
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PART  THE  THIRD. 

Any  ONE  who  studies  the  political  career  of  the  Jews  during 
the  time  of  Christ  and  up  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem1 
must  be  convinced  that  it  was  distinguished  by  many  riots  and 
tumults  occasioned  not  only  by  hatred  of  the  Roman  power, 
but  also  by  disunion  amongst  the  children  of  Israel  themselves.2 
In  many  places  there  appear  violence,  conspiracies,  and  fraud. 
The  laws  are  badly  observed  and  still  more  wretchedly  admin- 
istered. Robbers  prowl  about  even  in  the  public  ways,  and 
armed  villainy,  thirsting  for  blood  and  plunder,  meets  one  at 
almost  every  turn.  Society  is  unstrung.  Now  this  is  the  very 
picture  which  the  Gospels  paint,  if  we  only  try  to  focus  the 
rays  which  here  and  there  they  present  to  our  eye.  Let  us 
combine  the  hints  conveyed  in  our  Lord’s  parables  and  in  some 
of  the  circumstances  of  His  preaching.3  “ A man  goes  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho,4  and  falling  among  thieves,  is  plundered, 
stripped  of  his  raiment,  wounded,  and  left  to  die.6  Another  plants 
a vineyard,  and  sends  his  servants  to  receive  the  fruits  ; but  the 
husbandmen  seize  those  servants,  and  beat  one,  kill  another,  and 
stone  a third.6  The  judge  fears  not  God  nor  has  regard  for 
man,  and  he  only  executes  justice  in  avenging  the  poor  widow 

1 A.D.  69 — 70. 

9 This  is  historical,  and  is  quite  clear  from  Josephus,  especially  from  the  last 
books  of  the  Antiquities  and  the  Wars,  hence  it  would  be  useless  to  bring  together 
instances.  One  however  may  be  mentioned  to  show  that  no  position  was  safe,  and  it 
is  this.  Ten  men  conspired  against  Herod,  binding  themselves  by  oath  to  kill  him. 
They  entered  the  theatre,  where  he  was,  secretly  and  armed  with  daggers  hidden 
under  their  clothes.  Some  accidental  circumstances,  however,  prevented  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  design  (. Antiq . bk.  xv.  ch.  8). 

• St.  Luke  x.  30. 

4 This  road  was  so  notorious  as  the  scene  of  murders  and  robberies  that  it  was 
commonly  called  “ the  bloody  way.” 

8 St.  Matt  xxi.  23 ; St.  Mark  xii.  I ; St.  Luke  xx.  9. 

• St.  Luke  xviii.  2. 
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because  he  fears  by  her  importunity  she  may  weary  him.7  The 
steward  wastes  his  master's  goods,  and  by  defrauding  him  of 
what  he  is  justly  owed,  secures  for  himself  a retreat  and  main- 
tenance. We  are  told  that  the  thief  cometh  in  the  night,  and 
the  master  must  watch  that  his  home  be  not  broken  up  ;8  that 
the  kingdom  divided  against  itself  is  brought  to  ruin,  and  that 
the  house  so  divided  cannot  stand  that  the  strong  man  must 
be  bound  before  his  dwelling  is  plundered,10  and  that  it  is  folly 
to  lay  up  for  ourselves  treasures  on  earth  where  thieves  break 
through  and  steal.11  Again,  there  is  the  enemy  who  with  malice 
hath  sown  tares  amongst  his  neighbour’s  wheat,  and  then  went 
his  way,12  the  man  who  found  a treasure  in  another’s  field,  and 
with  cunning  sold  all  he  had,  and  bought  that  field,13  and 
so  in  many  other  instances.  A public  speaker,  and  more 
especially  a teacher,  usually  draws  his  illustrations  from  subjects 
which  are  familiar  to  his  hearers,  how  reasonable  then  is  it  to 
suppose  that  our  Saviour  would  be  determined  largely  in  the 
selection  of  materials  for  His  various  parables,  which  are  in 
reality  the  explanation  of  His  moral  lessons,  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  history  and  conduct  of  the  Jewish  people  at  the 
time  in  which  He  lived  and  taught.  This  expectation  becomes 
almost  a certainty  when  we  see  how  plainly  and  how  truly  these 
several  parables  bring  before  us  the  actual  state  of  the  Jews 
in  that  age.  We  gather  the  same  from  some  incidents  mentioned 
by  the  Evangelists  in  connection  with  our  Lord’s  missionary 
work.  Thus,  when  He  would  have  preached  in  Nazareth,14  the 
people  rising  up  thrust  Him  out  of  the  city,  and  leading  Him  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill  would  have  cast  Him  down.  The  Jews 
took  up  stones  to  kill  Him,15  and  when  at  last  they  seized 
Him,  it  was  with  a great  multitude,  armed  with  swords  and 
staves,  as  if  against  a robber.16  Brute  force  and  cruelty  were 
the  warrant  of  the  law.  Barabbas,  whom  the  Jews  preferred  to 
Christ,  was  put  in  prison  with  other  seditious  persons  for  that 
he  had  committed  murder  in  an  insurrection  ;17  and  our  Lord 
died  between  “two  thieves.”18  Such  then  are  the  glimpses  we 

7 St.  Luke  xvi.  i.  8 St.  Matt.  xxiv.  43 ; St.  Luke  xii.  39. 

9 St.  Matt.  xii.  25  ; St.  Luke  xi.  17.  10  St.  Matt.  xii.  29;  St.  Luke  xi.  21,  22. 

11  St.  Matt.  vi.  19;  St.  Luke  xii.  33.  13  St.  Matt.  xiii.  25.  13  St.  Matt.  xiii.  44. 

14  St.  Luke  iv.  29.  15  St.  John  viii.  59 ; and  x.  31. 

14  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  47  ; St.  Mark  xiv.  43.  ; St.  Luke  xxii.  47  ; St.  John  xviii.  3. 

17  St.  Matt,  xxvii.  16;  St.  Mark  xv.  7 ; St.  Luke  xxiii.  18,  19;  St  John  xviii.  40. 

19  St.  Matt,  xxvii.  38 ; St.  Mark  xv.  27 ; St.  Luke  xxiii.  33. 
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get  of  the  lawless  state  of  Judea  in  the  time  of  Christ,19  which 
is  an  exact  counterpart  of  what  we  read  in  Josephus.  And  yet 
the  Gospels  do  not  pretend  to  treat  of  Judea  in  any  special  way. 
Could  such  consistent  accuracy,  on  an  altogether  secondary 
subject,  and  through  merely  casual  notices,  be  attained  by 
impostors  who  wrote  a century  later  ? 

During  the  time  of  Christ,  one  of  the  most  bitter  controversies 
among  the  Jews  concerned  the  lawfulness  of  giving  tribute  to  the 
Roman  Emperor.20  The  Nationalist  party,  which  was  very  large, 
maintained  that  Jehovah  alone  was  King  and  ruler  of  Israel, 
and  looked  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  any  other  sovereign  as 
the  abandonment  of  the  theocratic  principle.21  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  the  Jews  acknowledged  either  Herod  or  Caesar  as 
their  King,  and  held,  according  to,  a principle  which  we  have 
already  shown22  to  have  been  admitted  rather  generally,  that 
by  the  very  fact  of  recognizing  a sovereign,  his  coinage  and 
taxes  were  also  recognized.  However,  when  it  came  to  practice, 
the  Jews  as  a rule,  and  more  especially  the  Pharisees,  were  very 
much  opposed  to  the  payment  of  this  tribute,  as  it  reminded 
them  of  their  hateful  subjection  to  the  galling  yoke  of  the 
Roman.  This  question  of  tribute  comes  also  before  us  in  the 
Gospels,23  for  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians  (members  of  a 
political  sect  which  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  Herod 
family  and  consequently  also,  at  least  in  part,  that  of  the  Roman 
Emperor,  since  it  was  he  from  whom  Herod  held  his  power) 
come  to  Christ,  and  temptingly  ask  the  question,  “ Master,  is  it 
lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar?”24  Our  Lord,  having  examined 
the  superscription  of  the  coin,  decides  the  matter  indirectly  by 
appealing  to  the  principle  already  spoken  of.  It  is  clear  that 
here  was  a very  serious  alternative  presented  to  Christ ; for  11  to 
have  said  “ No  ” would  have  been  to  command  rebellion  ; to  have 
said  simply  “ Yes”  would  have  been  to  give  a painful  shock  to 
deep  feeling,  and  in  the  eyes  of  many  to  have  given  up  His 
claim  of  being  Israel’s  King.”25  It  has  been  objected  against 
this  incident  that  it  was  most  unlikely  that  Christ  could  have 

10  We  are  indebted  for  much  of  this  argument  to  Blunt’s  Scriptural  Coincidences. 

24  Edersheim,  vol.  ii.  bk.  v.  ch.  iii.;  Farrar,  Life  of  Christy  p.  558,  & c.;  Bible 
Band-book,  “ Taxes,”  &c. 

21  Edersheim,  vol.  ii.  bk.  v.  ch.  iii.;  Josephus,  Antiq . bk.  xviii.  ch.  i.  sect.  6 ; 
ttd  Wars , bk.  vii.  ch.  x.  sect.  1. 

12  In  our  first  paper  on  these  **  Evidences.” 

a St.  Matt.  xxii.  17  ; St.  Mark  xii.  14  ; St.  Luke  xx.  21,  22.  54  Ibid. 

* Edersheim,  in  loc. 
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received  a coin  with  the  image  or  superscription  of  Caesar,  but 
without  reason  ; for  although  it  is  true  that  the  coins  which  the 
Emperors,  until  the  time  of  Vespasian,  struck  specially  for 
Palestine  had  no  such  mark,  still  it  is  also  certain  that  such 
foreign  coins  found  their  way  into  Judea,  that  the  coinage 
of  the  Tetrarch  Philip  had  upon  it  the  image  of  Tiberius,20  and 
that  small  brass  coins  issued  under  the  Procurators  Coponius, 
Ambivius,  and  Rufus,  and  having  such  superscription,  were 
circulated  in  Judea  at  the  time.27  How  unsavoury  was  this 
Roman  tax  to  the  Jews,  and  especially  to  the  Pharisees,  is  made 
very  clear  by  the  Evangelists.  It  is  most  evident  from  the  way 
in  which  the  publicans,  the  collectors  of  this  tax,  were  hated  and 
despised.  They  are  invariably  coupled  with  sinners,28  and  the 
Pharisee  praying  in  the  Temple  calls  them  “extortioners  and  un- 
unjust.”29  One  of  the  great  charges  brought  by  the  Pharisees 
against  Christ  was  that  He  was  “the  friend  of  publicans  and  sin- 
ners/’ and  eat  with  them.  “ Why  doth  your  Master,”  said  they  to 
the  disciples,  “eat  with  publicans  and  sinners?”30  Our  Lord  Him- 
self alludes  to  this  dislike  of  theirs,  telling  the  disciples  to  avoid 
those  who  do  not  hear  the  Church  as  they  would  publicans  and 
heathens  ;31  but  at  the  same  time  He  takes  care  to  point  out 
that  the  estimate  which  the  Pharisees  had  of  the  publicans  was 
not  a true  one,  for  He  says  that  these  publicans  will  enter  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  before  them,32  and  that  they  believed  in 
His  Precursor  and  received  his  baptism,  when  the  Pharisees 
would  not,  “ but  despised  the  counsel  of  God  against  them- 
selves.”33 The  Evangelist  tells  us  also  that  many  of  the  publicans 
and  sinners  drew  near  to  hear  our  Lord34 — that  is,  to  learn  from 
Him,  which  is  never  said  of  the  proud  and  self-righteous 
Pharisees. 

So  much  for  the  political  character  of  the  Jewish  people  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  and  of  the  marvellous  accuracy  of  the 

50  Schiirer,  Neu-Testamentcn  ZeitgeschichU , p.  231. 

87  Aids  to  the  Student  oj  the  Holy  Bible,  “ Tribute,”  v.  84. 

28  St.  Matt.  i\.  10,  11;  St.  Mark  ii.  15,  16;  St.  Luke  ix.  29,  30;  xv.  1,  2. 
compare  St.  Matt.  xi.  19. 

39  St.  Luke  xviii.  11. 

30  See  passages  under  28. 

31  St.  Matt,  xviii.  17  ; compare  St.  Matt.  v.  46,  47.  This  hatred  of  the  publicans 
is  constantly  expressed  in  Rabbinical  literature.  Thus  it  was  said  that  repentance  was 
especially  difficult  for  them  {Baba  Kamma , 94  b).  They  were  disqualified  from  being 
judges  and  witnesses  {Sanhedrin,  25  b). 

32  St.  Matt.  xxi.  31.  Compare  St.  Luke  xix.  8,  9 and  xiii.  28,  29. 

33  St.  Matt.  xxi.  32  ; compare  St.  Luke  iii.  12,  and  vii.  29,  30. 

34  St.  Luke  xv.  1. 
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Gospels  whenever  they  refer  to  it.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
lawless  state  of  the  country  meant  much  sin  and  wickedness, 
and  from  this  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  further,  what 
was  the  moral  character  of  the  Jews,  in  other  matters,  during 
the  same  period.  We  have  the  most  ample  evidence  from 
Josephus  that  they  were  steeped  in  immorality.  “That  was,” 
he  says,  “indeed  a time  fruitful  of  all  sorts  of  wickedness 
among  the  Jews,  so  that  no  evil  whatever  was  left  unpractised. 
It  is  impossible  for  man  to  contrive  any  new  wickedness  which 
was  not  then  committed.”  “They  (the  Jews)  were  universally 
corrupt,  both  publicly  and  privately,  they  vied  to  surpass  each 
other  in  impiety  to  God  and  injustice  against  man.” 35  “I 
cannot  forbear  declaring  my  opinion,  though  the  declaration 
fills  me  with  shame  and  regret,  that  if  the  Romans  had  delayed 
to  come  against  these  wretches,  the  city  (Jerusalem)  would 
either  have  been  engulphed  by  an  earthquake,  overwhelmed  by 
a deluge,  or  destroyed  by  fire  from  Heaven  as  Sodom  was, 
for  that  generation  was  far  more  enormously  wicked  than  those 
who  suffered  these  calamities.”  86  “To  reckon  up  all  their 
villainies  is  impossible,  but  in  a word,  never  was  there  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  a time  more  fruitful  in  wickedness.”  37 
Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  historian,  himself  a Jew,  and  a 
strong  lover  of  his  people.  We  forbear  from  giving  any 
particulars,  as  the  crimes  of  which  the  Jews  were  guilty  are 
too  unnatural  and  disgusting  to  place  before  our  readers. 
Surely  the  passages  we  have  cited  are  sufficiently  plain. 
Yet  some  writers  would  have  us  believe  that  there  is  no 
historical  evidence  for  the  wickedness  of  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  and  this  because  Josephus  is  speaking  of  the  time 
which  immediately  preceded  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  refute  such  an  argument.  Peoples  like 
individuals  do  not  become  on  a sudden  either  very  bad  or 
very  good.  History  as  well  as  individual  experience  testifies 
this,  and  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  Jewish 
people  can  have  come  to  such  a state  of  degradation  in  a 
period  extending  from  between  thirty  to  forty  years.  Far 
more  trustworthy  is  the  statement  of  Canon  Farrar38  and  others, 
that  “ in  the  decadence  of  national  life,  in  the  daily  familiarity 
with  heathen  degradations,  in  the  gradual  substitution  of  a 

39  Wars , B.  vii.  ch.  viii.  sect.  I. 

39  Wars,  B.  v.  ch.  xiii.  sect.  6.  37  Wars,  B.  v.  ch.  x.  sect.  5. 

38  Life  of  Christ,  vol.  v.  p.  426. 
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Levitical  scrupulosity  for  heartfelt  religion,  the  morals  of  the 
nation,  even  in  the  time  of  Christ,  had  grown  utterly  corrupt.” 
But  Josephus  is  not  our  only  authority.  The  Talmud 
also  confirms  his  words.  Speaking  on  this  point,  Edersheim 
says : 11  Undoubted,  and,  alas ! too  painful  evidence  comes  to 
us  of  the  luxuriousness  at  Jerusalem  at  that  time,  and  of  the 
moral  corruption  to  which  it  led.”39  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  here  that  the  Talmud  tells  us  that  the  “ ordinance  of 
the  water  of  jealousy”40  at  this  time  had  fallen  into  disuse 
from  the  4 commonness  * of  the  awful  crime  of  adultery.” 41 
The  Gospels  are  full  of  the  denunciations  of  our  Lord  against 
the  moral  corruption  of  the  Jews  during  His  age.  Thus  He 
declares  that  they  are  a generation  of  vipers  for  whom  God’s 
wrath  is  in  store,42  an  evil  and  adulterous  generation,43  that  they 
are  of  their  father  the  devil  and  do  his  works  ; 44  that  they  love 
darkness  rather  than  light  because  their  deeds  are  evil.46  The 
people  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  Ninive  and  Sodom  were  not 
so  bad  as  they46  (the  very  idea  which  Josephus  had  of  them). 
“ Your  heart  has  grown  gross.”47  “ You  cannot  speak  good  things 
because  you  are  evil.”48  “ You  are  workers  of  iniquity.”49  11  How 
will  you  flee  from  the  judgment  of  Hell?”50  St.  John  Baptist 
also  rebukes  the  Jews51  in  almost  the  same  language  as  our 
Saviour.  In  all  this  we  recognize  the  wonderful  accuracy 
of  the  Gospels  regarding  the  moral  character  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  the  age  of  the  Redeemer. 

We  shall  now  take  a view  of  the  religious  dispositions  of 
the  Jews  during  the  same  period.  Outwardly  they  were 
very  devout  in  worshipping  in  the  Temple,  and  they  came  in 
great  numbers  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feasts,  and  not  from  Judea 
only,  but  from -foreign  parts.  “An  innumerable  multitude  of 
persons  come  up  to  worship  God  from  Judea  and  other 
countries,  for  Jews  can  sooner  cease  to  breathe  than  neglect 
the  worship  they  are  wont  to  pay  to  God,”52  are  the  words 
of  Josephus.  When  by  order  of  Nero,  and  at  the  desire  of 
Cestius,  President  of  Syria,  the  priests  numbered  the  people 
at  Jerusalem  for  the  Passover,  it  was  found  that  the  amount 

39  Edersheim,  vol.  i.  B.  ii.  ch.  II.  40  Numbers  v.  14 — 29. 

41  Tractate,  Sotah . See  also  Shabbath,  62  b and  63  a,  and  Jlfishnah,  ii.  290,  293. 

43  St.  Matt.  iii.  7.  48  St.  Matt.  xii.  39 ; xvi.  4 ; St.  Luke  xi.  29. 

44  St.  John  viii.  40 — 44.  45  St.  John  ii.  19. 

41  St.  Matt.  xi.  21,  &c.  ; xii.  41.  47  St.  Matt.  xiii.  15. 

48  St.  Matt.  xii.  34 — 45.  *9  St.  Luke  xiii.  27.  60  St.  Matt,  xxiii.  33. 

01  St.  Matt.  iii.  7 ; St.  Luke  iii.  7.  02  Antiq.  B.  xvil  ch.  ix.  sect.  3. 
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of  sacrifices  was  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  five 
hundred,  and  the  historian  adds:  “All  leprous  persons,  and 
all  who  are  under  any  kind  of  defilement,  as  well  as  strangers 
who  come  up  to  worship,  are  excluded  from  this  sacrifice/’ 53 
A little  before  this  Passover,  when  Cestius  came  to  Jerusalem, 
he  was  surrounded  by  the  people  to  the  number  of  three 
millions.54  Edersheim66  upon  this  point  says:  “Deepest  of 
all  convictions  was  that  of  their  common  centre ; strongest 
of  all  feelings  was  the  love  which  bound  them  to  Palestine 
and  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  God,  the  joy  of  all  the  earth,  the 
glory  of  His  people  Israel.  . . . Hellenist  and  Eastern  equally 
realized  this  . . . Nor  was  it  . . . merely  matter  of  patriotism, 
of  history,  or  of  association.  It  was  a religious  principle,  a 
spiritual  hope.  No  truth  was  more  firmly  rooted  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  all,  than  that  in  Jerusalem  alone  men  could  truly 
worship.  . . . Few  who  could  either  undertake  or  afford  the 
journey,  but  had  at  some  time  or  other,  gone  up  to  the  holy 
city  to  attend  one  of  the  great  feasts.  ...  In  the  synagogue 
and  in  his  prayers  every  Jew  turned  Jerusalem-ward,  and  every- 
thing that  might  imply  want  of  reverence,  when  looking  in  that 
direction,  was  considered  a grievous  sin.” 56 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Gospels.  We  are  told  that  the  people 
of  Galilee  “‘received  Christ,  having  seen  all  the  things  He  did 
at  Jerusalem  during  the  feast,  for  they  also  went  unto  the 
feast.”57  Again,  “when  the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles  was  at 
hand,  His  brethren  said  unto  Him,  Go  into  Judea,  . . . show 
Thyself  to  the  world!'**  Once  more,  “The  Jews’  Passover  was 
nigh  at  hand,  and  many  went  out  of  the  country  up  to  Jerusalem 
* • . much  people  were  come  to  the  feast.  . . . And  there  were 
certain  Greeks  amongst  them  that  came  up  to  worship.”59 
These  few  incidental  remarks  bear  out  perfectly  what  we  have 

* Josephus,  Wars,  B.  vii.  ch.  ix.  sect.  3. 

54  Wars,  comp.  B.  ii.  ch.  xiv.  sect.  3. 

88  Life  and  Times  of  the  Messiah , vol.  i.  ch.  vi. 

84  Compare  Philo,  De  Monarchia , ii.  p.  223.  Many  examples  might  be  given  of 
toe  very  great  reverence  which  the  Jews  showed  for  their  temple,  at  least  wherever 
toe  actions  of  “Gentiles”  seemed  to  detract  from  it.  Thus  they  resisted  Caius’ 
attempt  to  have  his  statue  set  up  in  the  temple,  and  when  the  younger  Agrippa 
Kri$ed  his  house  and  obtained  a view  into  the  holy  building,  the  Jews  in  great  anger 

a wall  to  shut  out  the  view,  and  when  Festus  bade  them  take  it  down,  they 
refused,  saying  they  would  rather  die.  Josephus,  Attiiq.  B.  xviii.  ch.  viii. ; B.  xx. 
to.  viii.  sect.  11. ; Wars,  B.  ii.  ch.  xii.  sect.  2 ; Philo,  De  Legat.  ad  Caium . 

37  St.  John  iv.  45. 

84  St.John  vii.  1 — 4. 

31  St.John  xi.  55  ; xii.  20. 
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gathered  from  other  sources.  The  Jews*  love  and  pride  for  the 
Temple  are  well  illustrated  by  a few  chance  words  spoken  by 
the  disciples  to  Christ,  “ Master,  see  what  manner  of  stones  and 
what  buildings  are  here.”60  And  the  Samaritan  woman  bears 
witness  to  the  belief  that  only  at  the  Temple  could  God  be 
really  worshipped.  "And  you  (that  is,  a Jew,  for  she  had  already 
recognized  Christ  as  such)  say  that  at  Jerusalem  is  the  place 
where  men  must  adore.”61 

During  the  time  of  our  Lord  the  Romans  treated  the  Jews 
with  great  consideration  regarding  their  religious  rites62  (although 
they  changed  in  this  respect  at  a later  period),  so  that  they  had 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  They  had  their  synagogues  in 
their  towns  and  cities,  as  we  are  told  by  Philo,63  who  calls  them 
"schools  of  wisdom.”  "To  the  Jews  the  synagogue  was  the 
bond  of  union  throughout  the  world.”  “ There  on  Sabbath  and 
feast-days  they  met  to  read  from  the  same  Lectionary,  the 
same  Scripture  lessons  which  their  brethren  read  throughout 
the  world,  and  to  say  in  the  same  liturgy  their  common  prayers, 
catching  echoes  of  the  gorgeous  Temple-services  at  Jerusalem.”64 
The  Gospels  bear  out  all  these  particulars.  Christ  and  His 
Blessed  Mother  are  represented  as  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  which  was  then  freely  practised,  by  the  Circum- 
cision,65 Purification,66  and  going  to  the  Temple  every  year.67 
Later  on  in  His  Life  our  Saviour  keeps  the  different  feasts  with 
His  Apostles  at  Jerusalem.”08  When  He  heals  the  lepers  He 


••  St.  Matt.  xxiv.  i ; St.  Mark  xiii.  I. 

81  St.  John  iv.  20. 

82  This  is  matter  of  history : and  indeed  the  Romans  gave  this  privilege  not  only 
to  the  Jews,  but  to  other  peoples  whom  they  conquered.  Thus  Livy  (b.  ix.  ch.  xliii.) 
narrates  that,  although  the  Anagnini,  a people  of  Italy,  had  disobeyed  the  Romans, 
still  they  were  not  deprived  of  what  was  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  their  religion. 
One  of  the  heaviest  charges  brought  by  Cicero  against  Verres  is,  that  he  had  acted 
against  the  spirit  and  custom  of  his  nation  int  his  matter  (see  In  Vcrrcm  b.  ii.  ch.  51 
and  b.  iv.  ch.  xlix.  and  li ; act  i.  ch.  v.  n.  14).  “ Heal,  O ye  judges, ” says  the  great 
orator,  “ the  wounds  inflicted  on  the  religion  of  your  allies.  You  must  secure  that 
religion  by  the  exemplary  punishment  of  him  who  has  offered  to  violate  it.”  See  also 
Cicero,  Pro  Flacco , ch.  xxviii.,  Philo,  Dc  Legal,  ad  Caitim , and  Josephus,  Antiq. 
b.  xiv.  ch.  x.  §§  2.  and  23,  and  b.  xvi.  ch.  ii.  § 3,  and  ch.  xvi.  § 2 ; b.  xviii.  ch.  iv. 
§ 5,  and  ch.  vi.  § 3,  where  several  decrees  are  given,  which  were  passed  and  main- 
tained by  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  therefore  in  force  during  the  time  of  Christ, 
allowing  the  Jews  to  practise  their  religion  unmolested. 

63  De  vita  Mos .,  b.  ii. 

Edersheim,  vol.  i.  cc.  vi.  and  x.  Compare  Josephus,  Wars , b.  ii.  cc.  xii.  and 
xiv,  § 5. 

69  St.  Luke  ii.  21.  66  St.  Luke  ii.  22,  32.  67  St.  Luke  ii.  41. 

68  St.  John  ii.  13 ; vii.  2 ; xii.  ; St.  Mark  xi.  ; St.  Luke  xix.,  &c. 
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bids  them  go  and  show  themselves  to  the  priests,  and  offer  the 
gift  that  Moses  commanded.60  He  teaches  in  the  synagogues, 
for  we  read,  “And  Jesus  came  to  Nazareth,  and  as  His  custom 
was,  He  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  sabbath-day  and  stood 
up  to  read.”  And  again,  “ Straightway  on  the  sabbath-day  He 
entered  into  their  synagogue  and  taught.”  Once  more.  “ And 
Jesus  went  about  all  Galilee  teaching  in  their  synagogues.”70 
And  so  in  many  other  passages.  Christ  Himself  declares  this 
to  have  been  His  custom,  “I  ever  taught  in  the  synagogues.”71 
We  see  also  the  Jews  at  full  liberty  to  make  what  contributions 
they  wish  to  the  sacred  treasury.72  And  so  secure  are  they  in 
this  particular,  that  they  use  indirect  practices  to  enrich  it.75 
All  these  allusions  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  religious 
liberties  of  the  Jewish  people  during  the  time  of  the  Redeemer, 
which  is  in  complete  accord  with  what  we  otherwise  know,  and 
this  prompts  the  question  which  certainly  demands  an  answer 
from  those  who  reject  the  Gospels.  Could  impostors  so  mar- 
vellously surround  fraudulent  narratives  with  such  striking 
evidences  of  truthfulness  ? 

* St.  Matt,  v'rii.  4 ; St.  Mark  i.  44 ; St.  Luke  v.  14. 

79  St.  Luke  iv.  16 ; St.  Mark  i.  21 ; St.  Matt.  iv.  23,  ix.  35,  and  xii.  9.  Compare 
xiii.  54  and  St.  Mark  iii.  1 and  vi.  2,  &c. 

71  St.John  viii.  20.  It  would  be  well  worth  while  to  compare*  what  we  learn 
from  the  Gospels  about  these  synagogues  with  what  can  be  gathered  from  Jewish 
writings  and  profane  history,  especially  on  such  points  as  (1)  No  great  sanctity 
ascribed  to  them  as  buildings  (St.  Luke  vii.  5),  inasmuch  as  they  could  be  built  by 
Gentiles.  (2)  Sometimes  built  by  individuals  and  presented  to  the  community.  {Ibid.) 

(3)  Interior  arrangement  of  synagogues  in  the  time  of  Christ  (St.  Mark  xii.  39).  This 
is  comparatively  easy  to  ascertain,  since  the  recent  excavation  of  the  ruined  synagogues 
in  the  north  of  Galilee.  Capt.  Wilson  in  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly. 
Statement  gives  a plan  of  the  synagogue  excavated  at  Tell  Hflm  (Capernaum). 

(4)  The  manner  in  which  the  service  was  conducted  on  the  Sabbath,  persons  teaching 
in  a sitting  posture,  but  reading  the  Scriptures  standing  (St.  Luke  iv.  16—20 h 

(5)  The  superintending  officer,  his  duties,  &c.  {Ibid*). 

72  St.  Mark  xii.  41 ; St.  Luke  xxi.  1. 

71  St.  Matt.  xv.  5 ; St.  Mark  vii.  it,  12. 
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The  link  between  land  and  amphibious  animals  is  found  in  the 
persecuted  otter,  which  resembles  the  one  in  organization,  and 
the  other  in  seeking  its  food  entirely  in  the  water.  The 
common  otter  of  Europe  and  America,  is  in  appearance  not 
unlike  an  overgrown  weasel.  Though  he  moves  quickly  and 
actively  on  land,  he  swims  yet  faster  than  he  runs,  being 
provided  with  webbed  toes,  having  only  short  claws  standing  out 
beyond  the  swimming  feet.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  is  spent 
in  the  water.  He  makes  his  home  in  a hollow  of  the  bank* 
generally  beneath  the  overhanging  roots  of  trees,  and  may 
often  be  seen  in  many  of  our  English  rivers  diving  under  water 
for  a fish,  which  he  brings  on  to  the  bank  to  eat,  holding  it  like 
a monkey  in  his  front  paws.  His  elongated  body  is  horizontally 
flattened,  and  the  tail  is  broad  forming  an  excellent  rudder  for 
his  guidance  in  the  water.  His  short  legs  are  so  loosely  jointed 
that  they  can  be  turned  in  any  direction  when  swimming,  and 
his  soft  fur  is  fine  and  close  underneath,  but  with  a projecting 
coarser  set  of  hard  shining  hairs.  His  teeth  are  pointed  and 
well  adapted  to  hold  their  slippery  prey ; the  ears  are  peculiarly 
small,  set  close  to  the  head,  and  the  bright  little  eyes  are 
protected  with  a nictitating  membrane,  or  third  eyelid.  He 
swims  horizontally  and  dives  after  his  victims,  and  his 
movements  in  the  water  are  singularly  elegant.  He  can 
remain  a long  time  under  the  water  at  a considerable  depth. 
He  is  called  in  Welsh  dwrgi — water-dog. 

The  otter  is  a very  voracious  animal  and  still  more 
destructive,  destroying  far  more  that  he  devours.  But  a few 
nights  suffice  for  him  entirely  to  spoil  a pond,  infecting  its 
edges  with  quantities  of  dead  fish  which  he  leaves  there, 
apparently  as  trophies  of  his  prowess.  And  he  does  still 
greater  damage  than  destroying  fish,  by  tearing  to  pieces  the 
fishermen’s  nets  whenever  he  happens  to  get  entangled  in  them, 
for  the  instant  an  otter  finds  himself  caught,  he  sets  to  work 
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with  his  sharp  teeth  and  in  a few  minutes  a valuable  net 
becomes  utterly  worthless. 

These  animals  are  particularly  clean  in  their  habits.  After  a 
long  swimming  or  diving  match  whether  for  sport  or  pleasure, 
they  take  the  greatest  pains  to  make  their  toilette.  On  landing 
they  roll  about  in  the  grass  for  a few  minutes,  and  then  begin  to 
rub  or  scratch  with  their  paws  and  teeth  every  bit  of  fur  on  their 
body.  No  satin  is  glossier  than  are  their  coats,  and  their  teeth 
are  white  as  pearls. 

Otters  are  found  not  only  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  most 
European  countries,  but  also  at  sea.  The  great  sea  otters  of  the 
North  Pacific  have  almost  deserted  their  land  life,  and  never 
seem  to  care  to  come  on  shore.  They  are  twice  the  size  of  the 
river-otter,  and  after  having  dived  for  their  prey,  they  turn  on 
their  backs  and  float  while  they  eat  it,  holding  the  sea-urchins, 
crabs  or  fish,  in  their  fore-paws.  In  the  same  fashion  they  even 
nurse  their  young  ones,  dandling  them  in  their  arms  as  they  lie 
on  the  sea  with  their  faces  upwards.  They  rear  them  entirely 
on  the  thick  beds  of  kelp,  off  the  coasts  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  rarely  bringing  them  on  land.  These  sea-otters  are  seen 
in  hundreds  off  the  coast  of  California,  basking  on  the  wet 
rocks,  playing,  leaping,  and  plunging  in  the  water,  till  startled  by 
an  alarm,  when  each  mother  in  an  instant  seizes  her  little  one  in 
her  teeth  and  dives  under  with  it,  until  the  danger  is  past 

In  many  points  sea-otters  greatly  resemble  seals,  for  though 
their  front  paws  are  short  and  cat-like,  their  hind  feet  are  flat- 
uppers  with  a long  outer  toe,  their  faces  are  broad  and  short, 
covered  with  rounded  knobs,  well  adapted  for  crushing  crab- 
shells  and  the  bones  of  the  fish  on  which  they  feed. 

It  is  a popular  belief  in  Scotland  that  otters  have  a king  or 
leader,  which  is  larger  than  others  and  spotted  with  white.  The 
Migration  of  otters  is  shown  by  the  following  fact.  A labourer 
going  to  his  work  about  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  saw  a 
number  of  animals  coming  towards  him,  and  stood  quietly  by 
the  hedge  till  they  came  alongside  of  him.  He  then  perceived 
four  old  otters,  probably  dams,  and  about  twenty  young  ones. 
He  took  a stick  out  of  the  hedge  and  killed  one.  Directly  it 
k&an  to  squeak,  all  the  four  old  ones  turned  back,  and  stood  still 
till  the  young  ones  had  escaped  through  the  hedge,  and  then 
passed  quietly  through  themselves.  Several  families  were  thus 
journeying  together  and  doubtless  had  left  their  former  abode 
from  not  finding  a sufficiency  of  food.  In  their  natural 
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condition,  otters  often  wander  to  considerable  distances  from 
their  prey ; Mr.  St  John  describes  his  amusement  at  the 
grumbling  of  an  old  woman  living  at  Sluie,  on  the  Findhom, 
who  after  complaining  of  the  hardships  of  the  present  times, 
when  “a  puir  body  couldna  get  a drop  smuggled  whisky,  or 
shoot  a roe  without  his  lordship’s  finding  it  out,”  added  to  her 
list  of  grievances,  that  even  the  otters  were  nearly  all  gone 
4tpuir  beasties.”  “Well,  but  what  good  could  the  otters  do 
you?”  he  asked  her.  “Good,  your  honour!  why,  scarcely  a 
mom  came  but  they  left  a bonny  grilse  (young  salmon)  on  the 
scarp  down  yonder,  and  the  venrtison  was  none  the  worse  of  the 
bit  the  puir  beasties  ate  themselves.”  The  people  in  Morayshire 
call  every  eatable  animal,  whether  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  venison,  or 
as  they  pronounce  it,  vennison.  A few  years  ago,  before  the 
otters  had  been  so  much  destroyed,  the  people  in  some  parts  of 
the  river  were  never  at  a loss  for  salmon,  as  the  otters  always 
took  them  ashore,  generally  to  the  same  bank  or  rock,  and  in 
seasons  of  plenty  they  only  ate  a small  piece  out  of  the  shoulder 
leaving  the  rest  untouched,  and  the  cottagers,  aware  of  this, 
searched  every  morning  for  their  leavings. 

Otters  are  very  affectionate  animals,  the  young  anxiously 
seek  their  mother  if  she  should  be  killed,  and  if  the  young  are 
injured  the  parent  hovers  near  them  till  she  is  herself  destroyed. 
If  one  of  a pair  be  killed,  the  one  left  will  hunt  for  its  mate 
with  untiring  perseverance,  and  if  one  be  caught  in  a trap,  its 
companion  will  run  round  and  round  endeavouring  to  set  it  free, 
on  which  occasions,  though  so  quiet  at  other  times,  they  make  a 
snorting  sound,  blowing  like  a horse. 

Professor  Stillon  who  generally  spared  the  lives  of  the  female 
otters  whose  young  he  took  away,  says  they  expressed  their 
sorrows  by  crying  like  human  beings  and  followed  him  as  he 
was  carrying  off  their  young,  who  called  to  them  for  help  in  a 
tone  and  voice  almost  like  the  crying  of  children.  And  when 
he  sat  down,  they  came  quite  close  to  him,  trying  to  rescue  their 
young.  One  day  when  he  had  deprived  an  otter  of  her 
progeny,  he  returned  to  the  place  eight  days  afterwards  and 
found  the  poor  mother  sitting  listlessly  by  the  river  quite  wasted 
with  grief,  nor  did  she  make  any  attempt  to  escape  when  he 
raised  his  stick  to  kill  her.  Another  time  he  found  an  old  otter 
sleeping  by  the  side  of  a young  one.  As  soon  as  the  mothdr 
saw  him,  she  awakened  her  little  one  and  tried  to  entice  him 
to  betake  himself  to  the  river,  but  as  he  did  not  take  the  hint 
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but  seemed  inclined  to  prolong  his  sleep,  she  took  him  up  in  her 
fore-paws  and  plunged  him  into  the  water.  A touching 
instance  is  recorded  of  a pair  of  otters  whose  little  ones  were 
being  carried  off  in  a boat  which  they  followed  for  nearly  two 
miles  out  to  sea,  making  a piteous  kind  of  cry. 

To  save  their  young  they  often  show  much  sagacity.  A strik- 
ing instance  is  given  of  an  otter  which  lived  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  London.  The  otter  pond,  surrounded  by  a walk,  was 
on  one  occasion  only  half  full  of  water.  The  otter,  for  whose  use 
it  was  intended  had  a couple  of  young  ones,  and  they,  happening 
to  fall  into  the  water,  were  unable  to  climb  up  its  steep  sides. 
The  mother,  afraid  that  they  would  be  drowned,  endeavoured  in 
vain,  by  stooping  over  the  wall,  to  drag  them  out.  At  last  she 
jumped  in,  and  after  playing  with  them  for  a short  time,  was 
seen  to  put  her  head  to  the  ear  of  one  of  the  little  creatures. 
This  was  evidently  to  tell  her  child  what  she  wished  it  to  do. 
Directly  after,  she  sprang  out  of  the  pond,  while  one  of  her 
young  ones  caught  hold  of  her  tail,  and  while  it  clung  tightly  to 
her,  she  dragged  it  out,  and  placed  it  safely  on  the  dry  ground. 
She  then  plunged  in  again  and  in  the  same  way  rescued  the 
other  one. 

The  fact  that  otters  can  be  taught  to  catch  fish  and  bring 
them  to  their  masters  shows  that  they  possess  no  small  degree 
of  docility.  A fine  little  one  caught  in  Scotland  became  so 
tame  that  whenever  he  was  alarmed  he  would  spring  for 
protection  into  his  master’s  arms.  He  was  taught  to  fish  for  the 
benefit  of  the  family,  and  became  so  dexterous  at  this  sport  that 
he  would  catch  several  fine  salmon  during  the  day,  in  a stream 
near  the  house.  He  could  fish  as  well  in  salt  water  as  in  fresh, 
and  would  bravely  buffet  the  waves  of  the  ocean  and  swim  off 
*n  chase  of  the  cod-fish,  of  which  he  would  in  a short  time  catch 
large  numbers.  But  when  fatigued  by  his  exertions  nothing 
vould  induce  him  to  re-enter  the  water.  After  a successful  day 
he  received  a portion  of  the  produce,  and  having  satisfied  his 
appetite  he  would  fall  asleep  at  his  master’s  feet  and  in  that 
condition  was  usually  carried  home  to  resume  his  labours  on 
another  day.  The  practice  of  taming  otters  is  much  more 
common  in  other  countries  than  in  England.  In  Sweden  they 
are  tamed  and  kept  purposely  for  catching  fish,  and  at  a signal 
from  the  cook  will  go  and  fetch  the  fish  for  dinner! 

Bishop  Heber  mentions  having  seen  several  large  and 
beautiful  otters  fastened  to  bamboo  stakes  by  the  banks  of  an 
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Indian  river ; some  of  them  appeared  to  be  at  play  and  uttering 
shrill  whistling  noises.  They  wore  straw  collars  and  were  very 
tame  and  docile.  He  was  told  that  most  of  the  fishermen  in 
that  neighbourhood  kept  one  or  more  of  these  animals,  who 
were  as  tame  as  dogs,  and  of  great  use  in  fishing,  sometimes 
bringing  out  the  larger  fish  with  their  teeth. 

Captain  Brown,  in  his  Popular  Natural  History , tells  of  a 
gentleman  who  kept  a tame  otter  with  his  dogs  in  Scotland, 
which  followed  him  in  company  with  them.  He  would  fish  with 
them,  and  the  dogs  would  never  hunt  any  other  otters  as  long  as 
he  was  with  them.  This  Scotch  otter  sometimes  caught  as 
many  as  eight  or  ten  salmon  in  a day,  as  soon  as  a fish  was 
taken  from  him,  plunging  in  for  another,  until  he  was  tired, 
when  he  would  refuse  to  fish  any  more.  Occasionally  h#  went 
out  to  sea  and  caught  codgers,  herrings,  &c. 

There  is  no  more  daring  and  fearless  creature  in  existence 
than  a Welsh  otter.  He  will  attack  dogs  twice  his  own  size  and 
fight  them  in  the  most  desperate  way.  He  will  even  at  times 
attack  a man,  and  many  a tale  is  told  by  the  Welsh  firesides  in 
the  hills  of  the  deeds  of  the  fierce  dwrgi . 

In  order  to  tame  otters  they  should  be  caught  very  young 
and  fed  on  small  fish,  and  allowed  bread  and  milk  at  alternate 
meals,  till  at  last  they  live  entirely  upon  this  food.  They  are 
taught  to  fetch  and  carry  with  artificial  fishes  made  of  leather, 
and  stuffed  with  wool.  Then  they  are  made  to  bring  dead  fishes, 
and  if  they  attempt  to  tear  them,  they  are  severely  punished. 
Thus  trained  the  otter  in  process  of  time  becomes  useful  and 
domesticated. 

The  beautiful  otter  in  the  Museum  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens  is  from  Ireland,  and  is  by  some  considered  as  a 
distinct  species.  It  is  chiefly  found  on  the  coast  of  Antrim, 
living  in  the  caverns  formed  by  the  basaltine  columns  of  that 
shore,  and  as  it  hunts  the  salmon  rewards  are  offered  for  its 
destruction.  These  beautiful  little  wild  creatures  have  a 
wonderfully  affectionate  nature.  Ferocity  disappears  as  fear  is 
subdued,  and  sometimes  the  transition  from  fear  to  affection 
is  curiously  abrupt,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  account  of  a pet  otter 
which  appeared  in  Land  and  Water , a few  years  ago. 

The  owner  of  this  otter  (as  perfect  a little  savage  as 
ever  was  caught),  first  saw  her  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
mistaking  her  for  a pike  upon  a line,  divested  himself  of  his 
clothing,  and  plunging  in,  swam  towards  what  proved  to  be  a 
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young  otter.  She  flew  at  his  face,  and  so  savagely,  that  her  teeth 
met  through  his  upper  lip.  She  was  with  difficulty  secured 
and  grew  furious  at  her  captivity.  For  two  months  she  lived 
in  utter  rebellion  against  fate,  biting  every  one  who  came  near 
her,  especially  her  master.  At  length  he  was  obliged  to  absent 
himself  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  she  became  fiercer  than 
ever,  biting  ferociously,  and  keeping  all  about  her  in  constant 
fear.  Cords,  nails,  and  bricks  were  used  to  keep  the  little 
savage  in  her  abode.  She  had  been  getting  more  and  more 
fractious  in  her  despair,  and  had  probably  been  pining  for  her 
master,  for  when  he  returned  and  opened  the  box,  she  jumped 
up  to  him  and  “clung  round  his  neck  like  a child.”  She  soon 
became  so  tame  that  she  was  allowed  the  free  run  of  the 
house.  She  was  taught  to  fetch  and  carry,  would . lie  down  at 
her  master’s  feet,  fetch  fish  out  of  a tank  of  water  at  his 
command,  and  learnt  to  jump  through  a hoop,  and  do  various 
little  tricks,  and  ere  long  the  poor  wild  creature  was,  as  her 
master  says,  “ the  most  affectionate  pet  he  had  ever  seen.” 

S.  J.  Hurley,  author  of  Tame  Badgers  and  Otters , in  his  graphic 
descriptions,  also  shows  how  strangely  loving  and  affectionate 
is  the  nature  of  this  wildest  of  beasts,  when  brought  under  the 
masterful  spell  of  human  care  and  kindness.  Belle,  the  first, 
the  tamest,  and  the  longest  lived  of  these  Irish  otters  was 
captured  when  a few  weeks  old,  and  was  then  so  savage  that 
she  bit  the  fingers  of  every  one  who  tried  to  handle  her.  In 
about  a week,  when  she  was  becoming  a little  more  tractable, 
she  began  to  receive  her  first  lessons.  Her  master  in  order  to 
train  her  to  follow  him  like  a dog,  scented  the  bottom  of  his 
trowsers  by  rubbing  them  over  with  fresh  fish  ; the  little  creature 
smelt  the  fishy  odour  and  was  tempted  to  follow  the  feet  that 
gently  moved  backwards,  and  thus  she  gradually  learnt  her 
first  lesson.  Every  now  and  then  she  was  encouraged  by  having 
a morsel  of  the  trout  given  to  her.  In  three  or  four  days  she 
followed  her  master  about  his  room  quite  readily.  Next  he 
put  into  her  hamper  an  Irish  terrier  puppy,  about  her  own  age. 
For  two  days  she  made  it  very  hot  for  her  companion,  snapping 
and  snorting  at  him  constantly,  and  making  him  fly  from  one 
end  of  the  hamper  to  the  other.  On  the  third  she  began  to  take 
more  kindly  to  him,  and  on  the  fourth  the  two  became  firm 
friends,  and  very  soon  an  old  Irish  water-spaniel  managed  to 
win  the  favour  of  the  little  otter,  and  it  was  most  interesting 
to  watch  them  all  three  eating,  playing,  and  sleeping  together. 
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In  her  eighth  month  she  used  to  kill  her  own  fish  and  give 
up  part  to  her  master.  She  was  remarkably  cleanly  in  her 
habits,  washing  herself  many  times  a day,  and  rubbing  down 
her  glossy  coat.  Her  love  for  her  master  became  unbounded, 
if  she  missed  him  out  of  the  house  she  would  search  every  room 
for  him  like  a dog,  and  even  jump  into  his  bed  to  see  if  he  were 
there.  Many  a night  she  slept  at  the  foot  of  her  master’s  bed 
keeping  his  feet  as  warm  as  a toast. 

“One  night,”  says  S.  J.  Hurley,  “an  English  gentleman  who 
was  staying  with  me  for  fishing  and  who  was  in  bad  health, 
had  gone  to  bed  early,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  remained 
playing  at  cards  below.  The  invalid  used  a crutch,  his  bed- 
room was  over  the  sitting-room  in  which  we  were,  and  he  had 
not  gone  upstairs  many  minutes  when  we  heard  a most  un- 
earthly hammering  overhead. 

“ Instantly  three  of  us  rushed  upstairs  to  see  what  was  up ; 
and  the  invalid  begged  us  to  come  into  his  room.  We  did  so, 
and  there  he  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  looking  much  frightened. 
Upon  my  asking  what  was  the  matter,  he  told  me  that  just  as 
he  had  turned  off  the  lamp  and  got  into  bed,  the  devil,  or 
something  like  him,  jumped  in  after  him,  and  began  to  sniff  and 
snort  at  him  in  a horrible  way;  that  all  he  could  see  of  the 
unwelcome  visitor  was  a pair  of  small  fiery  eyes,  glistening  like 
a furnace,  that  he  was  afraid  to  get  out  of  bed  to  pull  the  bell ; 
and  so  the  only  thing  he  could  do  was  to  pound  the  floor  with 
his  crutch. 

“Just  as  he  had  finished  telling  what  had  happened  to  him, 
what  should  I see  thrusting  her  head  out  from  under  the 
coverlet  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  but  the  otter.  The  effect  of  the 
second  appearance  of  the  apparition  upon  the  poor  nervous 
invalid,  may  be  easier  imagined  than  described.” 

Once  when  her  master  was  from  home  for  some  days 
little  Belle  in  her  grief  at  losing  him,  became  as  fractious  as 
a spoilt  child  who  has  missed  its  mother.  She  showed  her 
temper  by  running  all  over  the  house  and  upsetting  china  and 
crockery  in  pantry  or  kitchen,  in  fact  she  became  quite 
unmanageable  and  was  in  the  naughty-child  mood,  which  says, 

I care  for  nobody,  and  nobody  cares  for  me, 

for  she  refused  all  kindness  and  at  last  ran  away  and  hid  herself 
in  a covered  drain  that  led  down  to  the  river,  coming  forth 
however,  from  her  lair  two  or  three  times  a day  and  going  to 
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the  house  whistling  for  her  master  to  see  if  he  had  come  back. 
When  the  latter  returned  home  his  first  inquiry  was  for  his  little 
pet,  but  alas,  she  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Taking  his  dogs 
with  him  after  dinner  he  strolled  down  to  the  river,  one  of  them 
having  before  long  strayed  away,  he  whistled  for  him.  The 
next  instant  to  his  great  joy,  up  came  the  little  beauty,  and 
such  a greeting  as  she  gave  her  master!  She  jumped  on  him 
like  a dog,  whistled,  licked  his  hands,  and  when  he  took  her  up 
in  his  arms  and  caressed  her,  he  felt  her  little  heart  beating  with 
joy.  “Never”  says  Mr.  Hurley,  “have  I had  or  do  I expect  to 
have  again  such  a dear  loving  pet.”  She  died  shortly  after  from 
abscess  in  the  throat. 

The  next  young  otter  he  got  was  in  January  1874,  only  a 
mere  whelp  of  about  a month  old  ; at  the  end  of  four  months 
she  was  perfectly  tame.  His  other  otters  would  allow  no  one 
to  touch  them  but  their  master.  Not  so  Loo;  every  member 
of  the  family,  as  well  as  the  greatest  stranger,  could  safely 
handle  her,  indeed  the  youngest  child  in  the  house  could  maul 
her  and  roll  her  about  like  a cricket  ball.  Though  she  lived 
in  the  house,  and  played  with  the  cats  and  dogs,  yet  as  a fisher 
she  beat  her  predecessors.  Her  motions  in  the  water  were 
really  beautiful.  She  used  invariably  to  hunt  by  the  nose, 
never  by  the  eye.  She  was  often  seen  to  tackle  a pike  of  eight 
pounds  or  more,  and  made  ito  more  of  him  than  if  he  were  a 
gudgeon,  though  the  pike  would  make  a strong  fight,  but  when 
once  Loo  had  him  by  the  neck  what  could  he  do  ? She  was 
also  taught  to  retrieve  on  land  and  in  water,  if  her  master  threw 
a ball  along  the  road,  she  would  follow  it  and  fetch  it  like  a 
dog,  and  if  he  threw  a stick  or  stone  into  the  river  she  would 
bring  it  out. 

Although  very  fond  of  fishing  himself,  her  master  often  took 
Loo  to  the  river  and  left  his  rod  at  home,  leaving  all  the  sport 
to  her  for  the  pleasure  of  watching  her  fish.  “ On  a bright  day,” 
he  says,  “when  I could  see  her  clearly  in  the  water  it  was  rare 
fun  whenever  she  dropped  upon  a shoal  of  roach  or  perch,  to 
seethe  commotion  her  presence  caused  in  their  ranks.”  But 
still  more  interesting  was  it  to  see  Loo  when  she  had  caught  a 
fish,  begin  to  play  with  it,  “ just  as  a cat  toys  with  and  torments 
a mouse.  Having  captured  her  fish,  she  would  let  it  go  again, 
allowing  it  to  swim  away  from  her  for  a few  yards,  and  then 
diving  after  it  she  would  catch  it  and  hold  it  for  a few  moments 
and  then  let  it  go,  this  she  would  go  on  doing  till  the  fish  was 
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quite  exhausted,  and  then  she  would  lie  on  her  back  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and,  holding  it  in  her  glossy  little* paws 
would  toss  it  in  the  air,  catch  it  and  play  with  it,  just  as  a 
mountebank  plays  with  his  balls.” 

Amongst  her  many  loveable  qualities  her  affection  for  the 
children  of  the  house  was  the  most  endearing.  They  could  pull 
her  about  by  the  legs  or  the  tail  and  treat  her  as  if  she  were  an 
old  doll ; but  although  they  often  teased  and  even  hurt  her, 
she  was  invariably  gentle  with  her  little  play-fellows.  She  was 
very  sensitive  to  music , but  whether  it  gave  her  pleasure  or  pain 
is  not  known ; she  would  lie  quite  still  as  long  as  slow  music 
was  played,  but  as  soon  as  any  rapid  air  was  begun,  she  would 
rouse  herself  and  whistle  her  long,  shrill  call. 

At  length  Loo  was  brought  to  England  in  company  with  a 
little  dog  of  whom  she  was  very  fond.  They  travelled  together 
in  a box.  On  arriving  at  Holyhead  their  master  asked  the 
guard  to  let  him  have  a second-class  compartment  to  himself, 
which  was  arranged,  and  he  and  the  box  having  been  deposited, 
the  carriage  door  was  duly  locked,  and  fancying  himself  free 
from  intrusion  the  box  was  opened  and  out  jumped  the  dog 
and  the  otter  to  play  about  the  carriage.  But  just  as  the  train 
was  about  to  start,  a porter  unlocked  the  door  and  in  tumbled 
a big  burly  Englishman  of  some  eighteen  stone  weight  This 
wealthy  tradesman  looked  what  he  was,  a man  of  great  impor- 
tance, as  well  as  of  vast  dimensions.  He  had,  however,  been 
obliged  to  lay  aside  his  dignity  in  a short  run  for  the  train,  and 
so  arrived  puffing  and  blowing  like  a steam  engine.  “\Ard 
work,  sir,”  he  said  as  soon  as  he  could  speak.  M ’Ard  work  to 
catch  these  trains  when  one  has  to  come  any  distance.” 

The  other  traveller  wished  the  old  gentleman  far  enough,  as 
he  wanted  to  be  alone  with  his  pets.  However  the  door  was 
instantly  locked,  the  guard’s  whistle  sounded,  and  off  dashed  the 
express.  The  noise  of  the  train  was  too  much  for  poor  Loo, 
who  got  frantic  and  rushed  about  the  carriage  like  a mad  dog. 
Never  had  his  master  beheld  any  one  in  such  a fright  as  his  fat 
fellow-traveller,  his  terror  and  excitement  was  extreme.  Loo 
made  no  more  of  him  than  if  he  were  an  old  post.  Rushing  to 
and  fro,  dashing  from  one  window  to  the  other  along  the  seats, 
she  climbed  on  his  shoulders,  leaped  into  his  lap,  and  ran 
between  his  feet  till  he  was  almost  frightened  out  of  his  senses. 

11  Sir,”  at  last  he  said,  when  he  could  speak  ; “ Sir,  what  sort 
a of  wild  //animal  //is  this  ’ere  running  mad  about  the  carriage  ?” 
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Being  told  that  it  was  an  otter,  he  exclaimed,  u What  ? a 
hotter  ? he’ll  be  the  death  of  me.”  And  he  looked  more  scared 
than  ever.  But  just  then,  to  his  great  satisfaction  and  extreme 
astonishment,  Loo  was  caught  up  by  one  of  her  fore-legs  and 
placed  by  her  master  in  her  box,  where  she  composed  herself, 

and  lay  quietly  until  they  arrived  at Station ; where  she 

was  again  let  loose  and  allowed  to  scamper  about  with  her 
companion,  through  the  refreshment  rooms,  on  the  crowded 
platform,  in  and  out  among  the  horses’  feet,  chasing  each  other 
for  several  minutes  to  the  astonishment  of  the  spectators. 

One  young  lady  was  so  especially  taken  with  the  pets,  that 
having  asked  if  Loo  was  gentle  and  tame,  took  him  into  her 
arms  and  stroked  her  pretty  satin  coat  But  this  was  Loo’s  last 
journey ; for  she  soon  after  sickened  and  died. 

Loo’s  successors,  Paddy  and  Biddy,  were  a little  pair  of  Irish 
otters  scarcely  a fortnight  old,  their  eyes  not  yet  open  and  their 
coats  more  like  down  than  fur.  How  to  rear  them  at  such  a 
tender  age  was  the  difficulty.  Milk  given  in  a spoon  was  tried 
but  did  not  answer,  then  a baby’s  bottle  and  an  India-rubber 
tube,  but  that  also  failed,  for  they  had  not  strength  enough  to 
draw  it.  Their  new  owner  was  at  his  wit’s  end  how  to  save 
their  lives,  when  a lucky  thought  occurred  to  him.  He  had  two 
handsome  cats,  mother  and  daughter,  and  both  happened  to  have 
kittens  at  that  time,  within  a week  of  each  other.  Lucy,  the  old 
dowager  cat,  was  the  happy  mother  of  five,  and  Sibby,  her 
daughter,  of  three  kittens.  Three  of  the  old  lady’s  family  were 
drowned  with  two  of  her  daughter’s.  The  cats  and  remaining 
kittens  were  then  put  into  one  basket  and  they  agreed  very  well 
together.  Sometimes  the  elderly  cat  would  nurse  her  little 
grandson  with  her  own  child,  and  at  other  times  Sibby  would 
return  the  compliment  by  nursing  her  step-brother  and  sister. 

One  day  when  the  kittens  were  about  a week  old  and  both 
the  cats  away,  the  two  little  otters  were  put  into  the  basket  and 
anxiously  their  master  waited  the  return  of  the  mothers. 
Sibby  appeared  first,  and  in  she  carefully  went  to  lie  down.  A 
soft  loving  mew  woke  up  the  kittens  whom  she  fondled  and 
licked  as  usual  while  she  nursed  them,  but,  as  she  took  no  notice 
of  the  otters,  some  of  the  kittens  were  gently  removed  and  the 
otters  placed  close  to  the  cat,  the  moment  they  felt  her  warmth 
they  set  to  work  to  look  for  milk  as  naturally  as  if  pussy  were 
their  own  mother,  and  luckily  she  made  no  objection.  In  fact 
she  adopted  the  poor  little  things  from  that  moment,  and 
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lavished  as  much  affection  upon  them,  as  if  they  were  her  own 
offspring.  The  next  anxiety  was,  what  the  elderly  darned  would 
think  of  the  arrangement.  Sibby,  the  inexperienced  young 
mother,  had  been  easily  cajoled,  but  what  would  an  astute  old 
grandmother  think  of  it  ? She  came,  got  in,  laid  down,  and 
then  invited  the  whole  family  to  come  and  be  nursed,  evidently 
without  an  idea  that  anything  was  wrong  or  that  there  were 
more  kittens  of  different  sorts  than  there  ought  to  have  been. 
After  a little  more  nursing  and  fondling,  of  which  the  little 
otters  got  their  full  share,  cats,  kittens,  and  foster-kittens  all 
went  off  to  sleep. 

From  that  time  Paddy  and  Biddy  throve  well,  Paddy  was 
rather  bigger  than  his  sister  and  very  self-willed  and  intractable, 
but  he  was  almost  cured  of  these  little  failings  by  degrees.  He 
was  a regular  Irishman  all  over,  full  of  fun  and  frolic;  very 
fond  of  fighting  too,  and  never  so  happy  as  when  in  the  midst  of 
a scrimmage.  When  scarcely  two  months  old  he  would  often 
amuse  himself  by  tugging  one  of  his  foster-brothers,  the  kittens, 
all  over  the  house.  Or  sometimes  he  would  lie  on  his  back  and 
fight  the  whole  foster-family  and  his  sister  Biddy  into  the 
bargain,  and  be  more  than  a match  for  them  all 

But  no  sooner  did  Chance , a pet  fox,  make  his  appearance 
than  he  stopped  his  pranks  immediately.  Chance  and  he, 
however,  were  generally  good  friends  and  by-and-bye  he  and  the 
fox  used  to  play  together  in  a neighbouring  field,  but  with  due 
precaution  on  Paddy’s  part,  who  had  found  by  experience  how 
much  greater  was  Chance’s  strength  and  how  much  longer  were 
his  teeth  than  his  own. 

Many  an  hour  did  their  master  spend  watching  his  troop  of 
pets  at  play — cats,  kittens,  dogs,  otters,  and  fox.  One  evening 
when  he  was  alone  they  scattered  themselves  in  different  parts 
of  the  room.  On  a sofa  stretched  out  to  their  full  length  and 
lying  on  their  backs  were  Paddy  and  Biddy  playing  with  their 
foster-mothers,  the  cats.  The  fox  curled  up  in  an  arm-chair 
close  by  was  being  besieged  by  two  terriers,  Sandy  and  Mouse, 
who  were  trying  to  dislodge  him  from  his  cosy  quarters,  and 
barking  at  him  like  furies.  All  of  a sudden  a sharp  cry  from 
Sibby  proclaimed  that  one  of  her  foster-children  had  bitten  her, 
and  she  instantly  punished  him  by  scratching  his  face  and  then 
ran  off  to  the  end  of  the  room.  The  otter  pursued  her  and  a 
regular  Irish  row  followed, — by  that  time  the  terriers  had 
managed  to  drive  the  fox  from  his  arm-chair  and  he  too  joined 
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in  the  chase.  Over  and  under  chairs,  tables,  and  sideboard,  did 
Ae  whole  pack  chase  each  other  for  some  minutes,  until  the  fox 
being  hard  pressed  by  the  terriers,  bolted  up  the  chimney  but 
reappeared  in  a moment  or  two  covered  with  soot;  as  black  as  a 
nigger,  looking  the  funniest  rascal  possible.  Notwithstanding 
such  occasional  slight  disagreements  Paddy  and  Biddy  were 
generally  dutiful  to  their  foster-parents,  and  it  was  curious  to  see 
them,  when  they  grew  up,  following  affectionately  the  old  cats 
about  the  roads  and  fields. 

When  they  were  three  months  old  they  received  their  first 
lesson  in  swimming,  for  although  they  often  followed  their 
master  down  to  the  river,  strangely  enough  they  never  showed 
any  inclination  to  go  in.  One  day  they  were  thrown  one  by  one 
into  the  canal  and  were  evidently  dreadfully  frightened,  and 
came  swimming  back  to  the  shore  whistling  quick  and  shrill,  as 
thoroughly  scared  as  two  dogs  unaccustomed  to  the  water,  and 
for  a long  time  they  were  so  timid  that  the  only  way  their  owner 
could  teach  them  to  swim  was  by  getting  into  a boat  and 
inducing  them  to  follow  him  as  he  pulled  out  into  the  river. 
But  at  last  they  got  over  their  terror,  and  became  perfectly 
fearless,  swimming  about  boldly,  but  always  returning  to  shore 
in  answer  to  a whistle.  By  degrees  they  were  taught  to  hunt 
which  they  very  quickly  learnt.  And  it  was  one  of  the  prettiest 
sights  to  see  them  hunting  together  on  the  trail  of  a fish ; but 
when  they  caught  it  there  was  always  a tussle  for  the  ownership, 
and  they  would  fight  over  it  like  two  little  tigers. 

At  length  for  a good  sum  of  money  their  master  was 
persuaded  to  part  with  these  pets.  Their  destination  was 
Manchester,  but  alas ! they  never  arrived  there.  The  case  in 
which  they  were  sent  over  from  Ireland,  by  the  stupidity  of  the 
officials  on  board  the  packet,  instead  of  being  left  on  the 
hurricane-deck,  where  they  would  have  had  plenty  of  air,  was 
put  down  in  the  hold  and  covered  with  scores  of  portmanteaus 
and  trunks.  The  poor  little  pets  had  no  chance  for  their  lives  in 
such  a horrible  place,  and  were  found  dead  from  suffocation. 

We  have  now  shown  the  wild  otter  in  his  life  of  freedom  by 
pool,  river,  or  sea,  and  we  have  seen  how  in  his  captive  life,  this 
little  creature,  the  wildest  of  wild  animals,  becomes  the  most 
docile  and  affectionate.  Bishop  Heber  in  his  journal  observes 
that  it  had  always  been  a fancy  of  his  “that  the  poor  otters 
whom  we  waste  and  persecute  to  death  in  our  cruel  sport,  might, 
by  judicious  treatment,  be  made  the  sources  of  abundant 
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advantage  and  amusement  to  us.  The  despised  Hindoo  shows 
here  a better  taste  and  judgment  than  half  the  otter-hunting 
gentry  of  Europe.” 

Surely  the  instances  we  have  recorded  prove,  how  the  otter  in 
his  captivity  tames  his  wild  instincts  to  his  master’s  will ; and  if 
even  without  the  guidance  of  a dog’s  ancestral  instincts,  he 
evinces  the  same  affectionate  fidelity,  what  might  he  not  become 
under  careful  continuous  training  ? 

MARIANNE  BELL. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

One  couplet  of  a song  that  once  was  popular  in  London 
drawing-rooms  ends  with 

Je  me  mis  a rever  comme  on  r£ve  k vingt  ans. 

In  France  the  age  of  twenty  seems  to  be  the  typical  period  for 
day-dreaming  and  energizing ; but  Englishmen  ripen  later,  as  a 
rule,  and,  as  a rule,  it  is  better  that  they  should,  for  otherwise 
they  might  possibly  miss  a part  of  their  preparatory  develop- 
ment, and  be  like  a modern  town  house,  run  up  unfinished.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  we  have  before  us  now  a specimen  of  the  later 
development — at  least  the  day-dreaming  part  of  it.  He  is 
walking  slowly  from  the  Hotel  at  Greenhaven  down  to  the  shore. 
His  age  is  twenty-five,  and  evidently  he  thinks  of  something, 
for  he  looks  at  nothing,  although  his  eyes  are  turned  towards 
the  unbounded  expanse  of  very  blue  sea,  pictured  within  a 
framework  of  dark  brown  rocks  that  jut  out  on  either  side  of 
the  tiny  bay.  That  he  energizes  much  may  be  doubted,  if  not 
flatly  denied,  for  he  looks  heart-weary  and  in  the  habit  of  being 
so.  Weariness,  indeed,  seems  habitual  in  him,  and  hope,  the 
sunlight  of  the  heart,  makes  no  sign ; but  custom  has  not  accus- 
tomed him  to  the  darkness,  nor  can  he  realize,  according  to 
exact  thought,  the  dignity  of  man. 

This  and  more  might  be  inferred  from  his  face  and  manner ; 
and,  as  he  Has  acknowledged  no  less  to  himself  interiorly,  while 
strolling  homewards,  there  is  no  apparent  cause  for  scruples 
about  the  inference.  He  may  be  said  to  walk  on,  because  he 
neither  stands  nor  turns  back  ; but  he  moves  as  if  there  were  no 
certain  object  before  the  will  that  set  him  in  motion.  When  he 
^ches  the  limits  of  dry  land  as  bounded  by  sea  at  Greenhaven, 
he  hails  a boat  and  offers  to  hire  it  for  that  afternoon,  the  hour 
being  half-past  three  on  the  last  day  of  October.  The  boatman, 
who  had  been  fishing  along  the  coast,  accepted  the  offer,  and 
VOL.  xxx  IV.  H 
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asked  him  where  he  wanted  to  go.  The  stranger,  who  had  a 
knapsack  on  his  back,  and  wished,  after  his  own  fashion,  to 
explore  the  coast-line  a little  way,  answered  abstractedly  : 

“ Anywhere.  I mean  westward,  beyond.  St.  Aldhelm’s  Point, 
as  far  as  the  first  or  second  of  those  little  bays.  Only  I should 
like  to  be  landed  before  dark,  so  that  I may  find  my  way  to 
some  kind  of  inn,  to  put  up  for  the  night.  I want  to  see  that 
part  of  the  country.” 

Having  said  this  much  he  said  no  more,  but  looked  at  the 
blue  sea  and  the  brown  cliffs  and  the  green  pastures.  After  a 
whole  he  began  to  speak  within  himself. 

“ Full  of  poetry  and  old-world  romance,”  he  thought, 
4i  suggestive  of  a past  that  can  never  return,  a present  that  is  not, 
a future  that  can  never  be.  I wish  I were  a fisherman,  or  a 
ploughman,  or  a herdsman,  or  any  other  man  who  bears  the  title 
of  some  definite  daily  labour  that  shortens  the  sense  of  limitation 
and  creates  enjoyment  out  of  nothing.” 

What  he  meant  by  a shortened  sense  of  limitation  may  «dt 
be  clear,  nor  how  contingent  beings  can  create  enjoyment  out  of 
nothing ; but  the  reason  why,  in  his  appreciation  of  definite  daily 
labour,  he  forgot  the  dignity  of  labour,  and  founded  his  wish  on 
a confused  idea  of  privation,  is  not  far  to  seek,  for  we  have  4 in 
these  his  own  words,  as  he  reviews  his  own  heatt-weariness  while 
the  boat  glides  on  slowly  through  the  blue  water. 

“ 1 never  have  been  able  to  find  out  the  trick,”  he  thought, 
“ and  I feel  farther  from  it  than  ever.  I suppose  one  must  be 1 to 
the  manner  born.’  Why  are  those  men — those  professors  m£ 
unstable  truth — so  satisfied  with  the  crushing  limitations  they 
have  invoked,  the  cold  and  aimless  virtue  they  preach,  the 
interests  that  end  in  an  abstradt  idea  of  humanity,  the  affections 
at  whose  requital  the  doom  of  time  sounds  its  knell  over  hope- 
less endings,  and  comes  closer  as  happiness  increases  i Why  are 
they  so  satisfied,  so  brimful  of  satisfaction  with  themselves  and 
with  the  fool’s  paradise  of  progressive  humanity  ? Aristotle  says 
that  the  good  is  what  all  things  aim  at ; but  then,  one  persons 
good  is  not  another’s.  I can't  see  any  that  satisfies  me.  When- 
ever 1 think  of  the  good,  and  the  beautiful,  and  what  migjht 
come  from  them,  and  what  one  'Craves  for,  and  what  (if  it  wene) 
would  make  lffe  worth  living,  even  for  ite  own  sake,  hideous 
limitations,  that  Emit  dll  except  the  illimitable  craving  for  what 
we  have  net  and  never  can  have,  ceme  down  upon  me  like  the 
bed  that  used,  as  they  say,  to  crush  the  life  out  of  successful 
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gamesters  in  old  Paris.  Whining  fool  that  I am ! Is  this 
miserable  craving  for  what  no  one  can  have,  this  mourning  for 
what  never  was,  this  outlook  for  what  is  nowhere,  this  childish 
ciying  for  the  moon — is  it  worthy  of  a man  ? a man  ? what  is  a 
man  ? — a being  who  differs  from  the  brutes*  chiefly  in  the  power 
of  imagining  the  Impossible  and  trying  to  possess  it  He  has 
reasoning  powers,  they  say,  though  one  would  hardly  infer  it 
from  one’s  experience ; but  what  is  the  use  of  that  to  us,  as  we 
are  ? Our  lot,  as  regards  truth,  is  to  be  always  seeking  truths  of 
the  period,  that  change  during  the  process — and  never  finding, 
always  knowing  that  one  never  can  find,  the  one  thing  that 
would  most  concern  us  to  know,  if  it  existed.  What  is  the  use 
of  racking  one's  brain  over  contradictory  doctrines  of  metaphysics, 
when  no  one  can  be  certain  about  Truth,  seeing  that  the  First 
Cause  is  unknown  and  unknowable  ? What  is  the  use  of  moral 
theories  when  there  is  no  permanent  and  infallible  Being  by 
whose  laws  we  may  test  them  ? In  practical  sciences  we  have 
fixed  principles  to  start  from  ; but  mental  and  moral  philosophy 
have  none — none,  at  least,  that  are  unassailable.  We  can  invent 
machinery,  do  and  undo  the  drainage  of  towns,  cheapen  the 
production  of  goods  for  sale,  and  do  much  to  increase  the  means 
of  self-indulgence ; but  we  know  nothing  for  certain  beyond  the 
range  of  the  experimental.  The  rest  is  unknown  and  unknow- 
able, because  the  First  Cause  is  so.  The  effect,  as  regards 
knowledge  of  facts,  cannot  exceed  its  cause : and  what  is  the 
earthly  paradise  promised  in  the  New  Gospel  ? a state  of  life  so 
meaningless,  so  ignoble,  so  utterly  degrading,  that  war  and 
pestilence  might  be  hailed  as  benefactors — and,  at  the  end  of  it, 
the  prospect  of  worse  for  our  descendants  in  whose  lower  depth 
of  vulgar  snugness  our  own  hereafter  is  to  be.  The  people  who 
hum  a continuous  Te  Humanitatetn  over  this  message  of  evil 
appear  to  like  the  prospect  and  enjoy  life  as  they  find  it,  while 
the  listeners  have  to  stand  by  and  hear  the  discords.  They  have 
poured  forth  their  spirit  upon  ail  flesh — or  nearly  all  that  I have 
come  near — but  the  young  men  do  not  prophesy  in  the  same 
sense.  They  see  visions  of  social  progress  or  of  comfortable 
immorality,  according  to  their  own  temperament ; but  they  look 
and  feel  as  dreary  as  I do,  though  most  of  them  don’t  know 
why.  There  was  one  man — one  only,  of  those  that  Lhappen  to 
have  fallen  in  with  and  noticed  below  the  surface — and  I don't 
even  know  his  name — one  only  who  seemed  unmoved  by  this 
hideous  and  inexorable  fate,  as  if  it  were  to  him  a thing  that 
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was  not  He  lives  in  this  part  of  the  country — so  he  said — 
beyond  the  hills  that  I saw  when  I coasted  along  here  once  in  & 
fifteen  ton  cutter.  Lyneham  was  the  station  he  had  started 
from,  and  Lyneham  is  somewhere  beyond  those  hills,  those  dark 
blue  hills  that  set  me  dreaming  and  longing  and  crying  for  the 
moon.  It  must  be  nearly  a year  ago  since  I met  him,  and  I 
have  never  seen  him  since.  I certainly  am  an  embodied  anach- 
ronism, to  come  out  of  my  way  like  this  in  these  most  prosaic 
days,  and  trudge  along  bye-roads  with  the  probability  of  having 
to  put  up  at  a beer  shop,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  where 
a man  lives  who  must  long  since  have  forgotten  my  existence. 
I can’t  help  it.  He  impressed  me  as  no  one  ever  impressed  me 
before.  All  else  is  uninteresting.  Why  shouldn't  I try  to  fancy 
that  I feel  a little  interest  in  something,  when  I have  a 
chance  ? ” 

The  stranger  took  a leathern  tobacco  pouch  from  a courier’s 
bag,  and  giving  a handful  to  the  fisherman  rolled  up  a cigarette. 
The  fisherman  filled  his  pipe  with  the  comforting  weed,  and 
when  both  had  begun  to  inhale  its  fumes  appreciatively  the 
stranger  began  to  talk. 

“ I sailed  along  this  coast  once,”  he  said,  “ but  I have  never 
landed  hereabouts,  and  so  I don't  know  my  bearings.  I want  to 
be  put  ashore  somewhere  about  here,  but  I don’t  quite  know 
where.  I suppose  you  know  the  country  well.” 

“ I do,  sorr,”  answered  the  man  of  nets,  pulling  at  his  pipe 
and  relaxing  his  pull  at  the  oars,  “I  belong  here  now,  in  a 
manner  of  speaking,  more’s  the  pity ! ” 

“ You  don’t  like  the  people,  eh  ? ” 

“ Well,  sorr,  they're  dacent  enough,  as  well  as  they  know. 
It’s  having  to  go  tramping  over  them  hills  before  you've  had  a 
bit  or  a sup.” 

“ I see.  Where  do  you  go  to  Mass?” 

“ Och  ! thin  it’s  over  them  hills.” 

“ Do  you  know  anything  of  the  people  who  live  in  that  part 
of  the  country  ? ” 

“ I do  not,  sorr.  I go  up  there  to  my  duties  and  to  Mass  on 
Sundays  and  days  of  obligation.  I never  held  any  discourse 
with  any  one  of  them.  Well  now ! it’s  lying  I am,  when  I come 
to  think  of  it.  I did  spake  with  one — maybe  a year  ago.  He 
was  a gintleman,  every  bit  of  him,  and  a holy  man,  I think,  and 
sat  his  horse  illigantly.” 

“ What  was  he  like  ? I think  I may  know  him.” 
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44  It’s  not  unlike  yer  honour  he  was.” 

44  How  do  you  mean  ? ” 

44 Its  about  your  height  he  was,  sorr,  and  illigantly  built 
By  the  powers,  what  a pair  of  eyes  he  had,  to  be  sure ! He 
looked  you  through  and  tould  you  what  you  were.” 

44  Do  you  know  his  name  ? ” 

At  this  question  from  a stranger,  whose  motives  for  asking 
were  not  apparent,  the  fisherman,  who,  it  is  needless  to  add, 
came  from  the  44ould  country,”  pulled  hard  at  his  pipe,  and 
abstracted  all  definite  expression  from  his  eyes. 

44  How’d  I be  knowing  that,  sorr?”  he  said,  44 a lone  stranger 
like  me.” 

44  It  sounds  like  the  man  I met,”  thought  the  stranger, 
“Couldn’t  you  find  out  his  name?”  he  said,  44 or  where  he 
lives?” 

44 1 can  not,  sorr.” 

44  But  don’t  you  know’  anybody  where  you  saw  him  ? ” 
44Indade  and  I don't,  yer  honour.  I go  up  there  to  my 
duties,  and  on  Sundays  and  days  of  obligation,  and  that’s  all 
1 know  about  the  place.” 

44  But  don’t  you  know  the  priest  there  ? ” 

44  Is  it  his  Riverence  I’d  be  bothering  to  answer  them  ques- 
tions, with  a lot  coming  up  to  confession  on  Low  Sunday,  and 
him  waiting  to  begin  Mass  ? ” 

The  stranger,  impressed  with  a becoming  sense  of  his  own 
ignorance  as  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  missionary  priests 
and  the  whereabouts  of  Low  Sunday,  tried  another  tack,  and 
said : 

“Yes,  but  after  Mass,  you  know.  Couldn’t  you  ask  him 
then — say  that  somebody  wanted  to  know  ? ” 

44  What  would  his  Riverence  think,  sorr,  of  me  being  so  bould 
as  to  trouble  him  with  that  ? and  him  troubled  enough  (God 
bless  him! ) with  going  after  that  lot  over  there,  and  them  school 
inspectors  bothering — bad  luck  to  ’em  ! ” 

44  To  be  sure.  Well,  then,  couldn’t  you  try  to  find  it  out  by 
asking  some  of  the  people  ? ” 

“Maybe  I might,  yer  honour.  But  how  would  the  boys 
know,  with  the  gintleman  not  there  ? ” 

44  But  you  could  tell  them  what  he  was  like,  as  you  told  me. 
Any  one  who  knew  him  by  sight  would  know  who  you  meant” 

* Thim  thick-headed  chaps  ? I wouldn’t  lend  any  one  of  ’em 
the  loan  of  a broken  pipe  for  the  worth  of  what  they’d  say.” 
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41  Well,  that  doesn’t  sound  promising,  anyhow.  But 
perhaps  you  can  recollect  whether  he  attended  that  church.” 

44  Indade,  sorr,  and  the  likes  of  he  wouldn’t  have  gone 
souping  to  a Protestant  church  at  all.” 

41 1 don’t  mean  a Protestant  church.  I mean  the  Catholic 
church  or  chapel,  or  whatever  it  is.” 

“Och!  thin,  sorr,  it’s  on  a big  black  horse  he  was,  and  not 
in*  the  chapel  at  all : and,  by  the  same  token,  the  baste  was  the 
very  divil  to  ride.” 

44  But  was  that  the  only  time  you  saw  him  ? ” 

**Maybe  I've  seen  the  gintleman  now  and  again,  yer  honour; 
but  I wouldn’t  be  sure  about  the  baste.” 

44 1 don’t  care  about  the  horse.  Did  the  gentlemen  ever  go 
to  Mass  where  you  go?  By-the-bye,  you  haven’t  said  where 
it  is.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  there  ? ” 

44 1 have  not,  sorr.” 

44  Was  it  near  there  you  saw  him  ?” 

* Faith,  it’s  every  bit  of  ten  miles,  I’m  thinking.” 

44Were  you  going  to  Mass  at  that  place?  and  if  so,  did  he 
go  to  Mass  there  at  the  same  time  ?” 

44  The  Lord  presarve  me,  then,  from  staring  about  like  that 
when  his  Riverence  is  offering  the  Holy  Sacrifice ! ” 

44  Yes — but  as  you  went  in,  you  know,  or  came  away  ? ” 

44  That’s  so,  yer  honour.  It’s  coming  away  I was.” 

" Are  you  sure  that  ke  wasn’t  coming  away  from  Mass  ? ” 

" I am,  sorr.  There  wasn’t  a chapel  within  seven  miles  of 
the  place  where  I saw  him.” 

44  He  knows,”  thought  the  stranger,  44  but  I shall  never  get  it 
out  of  him.  He  shut  up  as  soon  as  I began  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions. I see  how  it  is.  He  thinks  I have  some  sinister  design 
against  the  4 illigant  gentleman.’  I must  drop  the  subject,  and 
wait  till  I can  ask  the  natives.” 

There  was  a silence  in  the  boat  during  the  next  half-hour 
at  least.  The  fisherman  devoted  himself  to  his  oars.  The 
stranger  was  meditating  miserably  on  the  hopelessness  of  human 
hopes  and  the  nothingness  of  everything.  By  degrees  the  Irish- 
man, feeling  sufficiently  confident  of  his  own  fencing  powers 
against  inopportune  questions,  became  communicative  in  his 
own  way.  He  gave  abundant  information  about  the  bays  and 
chines  along  the  coast,  and  he  told  many  local  tales  diffusely ; 
but  his  descriptions  were  somewhat  intricate,  the  bays  and 
chines  were  marked  in  the  ordnance  maps,  and  the  one  required 
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answer  was  not  to  be  had.  The  stranger  listened  with  his  ears 
only.  He  was  thinking;  of  the  wild-goose  chase  that  led  him 
to  that  coast,  and  debating  within  himself  as  to  whether  it 
should  lead  him  further. 

14 1 may  as  well  be  put  ashore  somewhere  along  here,”  he 
thought,  41  as  well  here  as  there,  or  there  as  here,  or — better  still 
— nowhere,  if  that  were  possible.  Best  of  all,  if  it  had  happened 
that  I had  never  been.  I exist  but  to  long  for  an  undefined, 
inclusive,  impossible  good,  to  wonder  how  I can  have  imagined 
what  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  wonder  still  more 
why  other  people  are  not  as  wretched  as  myself.  It  often 
occurs  to  me,  and  does  now,  to  doubt  my  own  identity  with 
my  apparent  self.  Others  find  life  a failure,  and  the  impression 
of  failure  is  evident,  in  young  faces  especially  ; but  when  circum- 
stances are  favourable,  they  all  enjoy  the  present,  in  a way,  and 
none  of  them  seem  to  feel  the  horrible  solitude  that  I feel — the 
weariness  of  heart,  the  unsatisfied  longings,  the  gloom  that 
shrouds  and  characterizes  the  mystery  of  the  End.  Are  they 
mad,  or  am  I ? If  there  is  no  intelligent  First  and  Final  Causey 
who  will  harmonize  things  hereafter,  and  give  us  a knowahle, 
aU-cocnpleting,  all-beautifying  object  in  life  now,  they  must  be 
mad  to  feel  satisfied  (as  they  da  in.  a way)  with  such  frightful 
conditions  of  existence.  If  there  is,  I must  be  mad  to  disbelieve 
in  Him — mad,  either  culpably  or  by  some  kind  of  penal  pri- 
vation, that  implies  culpability  in  me  or  injustice  where  injustice 
would  be  inconceivable.  Is  everything  a dream,  and  I a dream- 
ing emanation  from  a universal,  self-existing  force  that  acts 
blindly  ? Am  I dreaming  now  ? ” 

44  You  are  not,  sorr,”  said  the  Irishman*  to  whom  these  last 
words  were  audible,  being  uttered  half  aloud. 

The  stranger  started,  coloured,  and  then  laughed ; but  the 
bngh  bad  no  ring  of  reality.  It  was,  at  the  most,  an  ebullition 
of  sudden  glory  against  himself 

“ Well,  I don't  think  I was  asleep,”  he  said,  44  but  I might 
well  have  been  so,  for  I had  little  enough  of  it  last  night.  Night 
travelling  takes  out  of  a man  a deal  more  than  hard  work” 

“ Bedad  and  it  does,  sorr.  It's  the  Lord  (praised  be  His 
Holy  Name)  that  made  the  day  for  work  and  the  night  for 
sleep,  though  St.  Peter  did  go  fishing  then,  as  we  poor  sinners 
have  to  do  now  and  again — the  Lord  keep  us  and  give  us  a 
good  end ! But  they  never  caught  a blessed  thing  till  our  Lord 
told  them  where  to  cast  the  nets.” 
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"That  man/’  thought  the  stranger,  "believes  without  any 
difficulty  at  all  He  is  wiser  than  I am,  or  more  fortunate,  or 
more  happily  credulous ; for,  at  any  rate,  he  has  all  the  comfort 
and  advantage  of  the  belief  during  his  life.  I wonder  what  it 
is  that  makes  him  feel  so  sure  of  not  being  mistaken  ? ” 

“ Faith ! and  I mustn't  be  draming,  anyhow,  I think,"  said 
the  boatman,  who  was  looking  out  with  his  weather  eye  and 
pulling  sturdily. 

The  sun  had  set  fiery  and  cloud-capped,  leaving  its  traces 
in  streaks  of  gold,  purple,  and  blood-red,  between  a dark  line 
of  sea,  and  a yet  darker  mass  of  sky  that  opened  in  wild  shapes, 
while  contrasts  of  colour  grew  and  changed. 

As  they  rounded  a point  of  the  brown  cliff  the  golden  hues 
were  darkening  into  orange,  the  red  into  crimson : then  both 
mingled  by  degrees  in  a dim  purple  that  melted  rapidly  into 
the  blue-black  of  a raven’s  wing  and  faded  away  in  shadow. 
The  sea  which  had  become  green  just  before  sunset,  was  now 
leaden  grey  flecked  with  white  in  the  distance  westward.  The 
boat  began  to  rise  and  fall  heavily  against  a stiffening  breeze. 
The  boatman  pulled  hard,  and  muttered  between  his  teeth — 

“ It's  an  ugly  night  we’ll  have,  sorr.  We’ve  taken  our  time 
too  much  over  it,  I’m  thinking.  If  the  wind  blew  inshore  we’d 
be  in  a bother  entirely,  with  them  great  rocks  ready  to  knock 
us  into  smithereens.” 

The  stranger,  who  knew  something  of  the  sea  and  its  ways, 
was  on  the  point  of  offering  to  take  one  of  the  oars,  but,  while 
changing  his  position,  felt  so  attracted  by  the  strange  beauty  of 
the  scene,  that  he  sat  down  and  looked  at  it. 

They  were  passing  by  a sort  of  miniature  bay,  formed  and 
bounded  by  two  small  headlands.  The  sea  within  was  com- 
paratively still  and  of  a colour  like  that  of  Indian  ink.  Boulders 
peeped  up  here  and  there,  looking  mystically  white  above  the 
black  water  that  was  covering  them  by  degrees  as  the  tide  rose. 
In  the  background  the  great  brown  cliffs  towered  upwards  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  or  more  to  a rugged  outline  black  and 
beetling,  in  marked  and  impressive  contrast  with  the  scene 
below,  where  the  blackness  of  the  water  and  the  last  flickering 
of  twilight  over  the  boulders  produced  a weird  effect  of  white 
mist  and  grey  shadow,  while  the  wind  howled  over  the  sea 
outside  and  shivered  among  the  rocks.  Whilst  he  was  gazing 
at  this  unusual  work  of  nature’s  art,  he  heard  a wailing  sound, 
that  might  be  the  moaning  of  the  wind,  but  was  more  like  the 
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voice  of  a woman  in  distress.  He  strained  his  eyes  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  sound  had  come,  and  bent  over  to 
listen.  As  he  did  so,  a wreath  of  mist,  that  hung  about  the 
base  of  the  towering  cliff,  shaped  itself  into  the  likeness  of  a 
human  form.  In  another  moment  he  saw  the  figure  of  a young 
woman  standing  on  one  of  the  boulders,  which  the  black  water 
had  by  this  time  nearly  covered.  He  heard  the  sound  again 
distinctly.  Then  he  saw  her  raise  her  right  arm  and  wave  a 
scarf. 

“ Back  water  as  hard  as  you  can,”  he  shouted. 

“ What  would  I be  doing  that  for  ? ” answered  the  boatman. 

“Back  water,  or  I shall  jump  overboard  and  swim  to  her. 
Don’t  you  see  there’s  a woman  drowning  ? ” 

The  boatman  turned  very  pale  and  trembled.  There  was 
terror  in  his  eyes.  In  an  instant  he  ceased  rowing.  Then  he 
rested  the  starboard  oar  in  his  left  hand  and  crossed  himself* 
muttering : 

M God  save  you,  and  me  too,  this  blessed  night ! It’s  not 
flesh  and  blood  at  all,  sorr.  There’s  many  besides  you  that 
have  seen  it  (God  rest  their  sowls !)  and  never  trod  the  shore 
again.” 

The  stranger,  who,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  seen  it  become 
more  and  more  indistinct  until  it  melted  away,  took  one  of  the 
oars,  and,  without  saying  a word  or  looking  back,  began  to  row 
in  earnest. 

“ We  must  pull  out  from  shore,  sorr.  The  wind  is  shifting, 
and  it  blows  hard  outside.”' 

11  Cliffs  all  the  way  to  be  dashed  against,”  said  the  stranger 
to  himself.  “And  then — what  ? This  man  realizes  it — realizes 
the  wrench  of  death  and  the  plunge  beyond — as  clearly  as  I do. 
I can  see  that  in  the  set  of  his  mouth,  hear  it  in  his  muffled 
voice ; and  I see  that  he  has  no  fear  of  death  itself,  no  doubt  of 
any  kind  as  to  the  belief  he  professes.  Yet  he  trembled  like  a 
child  when  I told  him  what  I saw  standing  on  a boulder.  He 
can  face  the  Unseen,  but  he  starts  at  the  Unreal.  Was  it 
unreal  ? What  do  I know  of  anything  beyond  the  tangible  ? 
What  do  I truly  know  even  of  that  ? Truth,  if  it  is,  is  hope- 
lessly beyond  my  grasp,  and  mocks  me  in  my  fetters ; and  if  it 
is  not ” 

A shower  of  spray  and  a heavy  gust  of  wind  broke  the 
thread  of  his  thoughts,  making  the  reality  of  a rough  sea 
apparent.  They  had  left  the  shelter  of  the  land,  and  made 
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their  first  plunge  into  a rolling  sea.  By  this  time  it  was  nearly 
pitch  dark.  The  outline  of  the  cliffs  had  become  indistinct,  and 
soon  the  great  brown  wall  looked  like  a dense  curtain  of  cloud 
that  gradually  mingled  with  the  darkness,  till  nothing  could  be 
seen  at  a boat’s  length  except  the  white  crest9  of  waves  rolling 
towards  them.  The  weather  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  when 
they  had  nearly  shipped  a heavy  sea  the  stranger  said  : 

44  We  shall  be  swamped  if  we  go  further  out.  Hadn’t  we 
better  try  to  make  for  Peveridge  Bay  as  well  as  we  can,  without 
minding  the  rocks  ? We  have  no  time  to  spare,  for  it  blows 
harder  than  it  did,  and  the  sea  is  getting  rougher.” 

44  Any  way  it’s  your  sowl  you’d  better  be  attending  to,  I’m 
thinking,”  answered  the  boatman.  44  We  must  do  our  endeavour, 
but  it’s  a bad  mess  we’re  in  entirely.” 

They  made  for  Peveridge  Bay  as  nearly  as  he  could  judge; 
and  then  their  difficulties  began.  They  had  to  row  two  milesy 
or  perhaps  more,  against  wind  and  sea,  in  the  dark,  and  find 
their  landing-place  by  the  help  of  a light  at  the  coast-guard 
station,  if  they  could  see  it  They  went  to  work  without  saying 
a word,  and  worked  well ; but  it  was  too  much  for  them  at  last, 
and  they  felt  that  it  was.  By  that  time  they  had  kept  it  up  for 
a long  while — at  least  so  it  appeared  to  them — yet  they  could 
see  nothing,  and  only  guess  the  distance  they  had  gone.  The 
stranger  was  vigorous  and  resolute,  but  his  powers  were  giving 
way.  The  muscles  had  lost  their  spring,  the  will  its  object; 
and  at  last  he  said,  44  It’s  all  over  with  us.  My  strength  is  gone, 
and  we  can’t  see  anything  a yard  off.” 

The  boatman  made  no  reply.  The  stranger  repeated  the 
words,  44  It’s  all  over  with  us.” 

44  It  is,  sorr,  I think,”  said  the  boatman  bluntly. 

44  Then  what  are  we  trying  to  do  ? We  can’t  hold  on  mack 
longer,  and  we  couldn’t  see  Peveridge  Bay  now,  if  it  were  only 
ten  yards  off.” 

44  We  must  do  our  endeavour,  anyhow.  May  be  we’ll  be  able 
to  see  the  light  We’re  not  far  off  it,  I think.” 

44  And  not  far  off  the  cliffs.” 

44  That’s  true.” 

The  stranger  set  to  work  again  doggedly;  but  his  asms 
were  unable  to  obey  his  will,  and  he -was  beginning  to  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  possible  even  to  hold  the  oar  five  minutes 
longer  when,  happening  to  look  towards  the  land,  he  saw  a dark 
red  speck  of  light,  about  the  size  of  a pin’s  head,  twinkling 
faintly  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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“ The  Lord  be  praised ! ” said  the  boatman.  44  That’s  the 
coast-guard  station,  and  not  two  hundred  yards  away.  If  it 
hadn’t  been  for  that,  we’d  have  fed  the  fishes — God  rest  our 
sowls  if  we  had  ! — for  it’s  tired  I am.” 

44  And  the  wind  has  shifted  a little,  or  else  the  land  lies 
differently  here,”  added  the  stranger.  44  It  blows  inshore  now. 
Are  you  sure  that’s  the  coast-guard  station  ? ” 

14 1 am,  sorr.” 

They  pulled  in  the  direction  of  the  light.  Big  waves,  crested 
with  threatening  foam,  rolled  and  tumbled  after  them.  The  red 
speck  of  light  became  clearer  and  more  twinkling,  but  that  was 
all  that  could  be  seen  till  they  came  upon  the  surf  that  fringed 
the  shore.  Lastly,  a large  wave  landed  them  amid  a deluge  of 
spray. 

44  You’re  well  out  of  that,  Mick,”  said  one  of  the  coast-guard, 
who  had  been  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  sound  of  their  oars. 

44 1 am,  and  that’s  the  truth,”  answered  the  soaked  fisherman, 
shaking  the  sea-water  from  his  clothes ; 44  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
th»  gintleman  here  I’d  have  been  in  worse  trouble.” 

* But  if  I hadn’t  kept  you  so  long  over  it,”  said  the  stranger, 
44  you  would  have  been  in  before  the  bad  weather  had  begun.” 

44  It  wasn’t  that  at  all,  sorr ” 

But  at  that  moment  a larger  wave  threatened,  with  some 
show  of  success)  to  take  away  the  boat  it  had  landed,  and  they 
hauled  her  up  therefore  as  quickly  as  possible.  Then  the 
stranger,  having  first  paid  for  the  hire  of  it,  asked  where  the 
nearest  resemblance  to  an  inn  could  be  found  at  the  shortest 
distance,  and  how  he  was  to  find  his  way  there. 

44  Well,  sir,”  said  the  guardian  of  the  coast,  44  there  is  a 
place  up  in  the  village,  across  the  fields.” 

*Och!  that  won't  do  at  all,”  said  Mick.  44  It  isn’t  for  the 
likes  of  him.  You  come  with  me,  sorr.  We’ll  put  you  up 
better  than  that,  anyhow.  This  way,  sorr.” 

The  stranger,  who  was  tired,  hungry,  dripping,  and  dejected, 
dceed  with  the  hospitable  proposal  gratefully,  saying  to  himself 
in  confidence  as  they  set  out,  44  He  amuses  me,  too,  as  far  as  I 
can  be  amused,  and  his  freshness  interests  me,  as  far  as  I am 
capable  of  being  interested.” 

After  a three  minutes’  walk  in  total  darkness  they  stopped 
at  the  door  of  Mick’s  dwelling-place,  which  appeared  to  stand 
in  die  hollow  of  a hill  sloping  up  from  the  western  side  of  the 
bajr.  Mick  opened  the  door,  and  muttering,  44  There’s  no  light 
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at  all,”  roared  out,  44  Dennis,  you  spalpeen ! is  it  asleep  you 
are  ? ” 

There  was  no  immediate  answer,  but  footsteps  were  heard 
from  the  outside.  “ That’s  him,”  said  Mick.  “There's  only 
me  at  home,  sorr,  and  a boy  of  a son.  My  wife  has  gone  to 
fetch  her  old  mother,  God  rest  her  sowl ! (only  she  isn't  dead), 
and  one  of  the  girls  is  in  service,  and  the  other  married  to  a 
chap  (bad  luck  to  him  !)  that’s  no  better  than  a heathen.” 

41  It’s  looking  out  I was,  father,”  said  the  boy  of  a son,  who 
was  now  within  speaking  distance.  “You  might  have  been 
drownded,  this  blessed  night,  left  alone  in  that  bit  of  a boat” 

44  Be  asy  now.  I wasn’t  alone,  then,  at  all.  Go  and  fry 
a bit  of  bacon  for  the  gintleman ; and  make  up  a big  fire,  for 
it’s  wet  and  cold  he  is.” 

44 1 hope  you  won’t  take  all  that  trouble  for  me,”  said  the 
stranger.  “ I have  been  well  warmed  this  evening.” 

44  By  the  powers  you  have,  sorr,  without  any  lying  at  alL 
But  look  at  the  water  dripping  off  your  coat ! ” 

“If  there  is  fire  enough  to  do  the  bacon,  there  is  fire  enough 
to  dry  my  clothes.  But,  you  know,  sea-water  never  hurts 
anybody.” 

He  followed  the  boy  of  a son,  and  stood  by  the  kitchen  fire 
while  Mick  made  preparations.  Within  a quarter  of  an  hour 
from  the  time  of  his  arrival,  everything  was  ready  in  another 
room.  The  room  was  comfortable,  and  a newly-lighted  fire 
was  beginning  to  bum  up.  The  meal  agreed  with  his  appetite, 
and  a drop  of  the  “ craythur  ” wanned  him.  “ This  is  better," 
he  said,  “ than  the  work  we  were  at  a little  while  aga” 

“ It’s  a deal  safer  anyway,”  answered  Mick. 

“ Yes,  and  pleasanter.  I never  was  more  comfortable — try 

this  tobacco— never  in  my  life.  And  how  well  furnished ” 

“Them  jimcracks  are  for  the  lodgers  that  come — dacent 
people  that  can’t  afford  much,  and  bring  the  childer  for  the 
sea  air.” 

“ I suppose  the  hill  shelters  you  from  the  south-west  wind  ?" 
“ Indeed,  then,  and  it  sheltered  something  worth  a deal  more 
than  I'd  fetch  in  the  market” 

- What  was  that  ? ” 

**  What  the  smugglers  landed  at  low  water,  out  of  sight  of 
the  coast-guard,  and  rolled  up  here  through  a hole  they  bored 
in  the  cliff,  and  kept  the  kegs  out  of  sight  there  till  the  boys 
came  on  their  horses  (forty  or  fifty  at  a time,  they  say)  to  cany 
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them  away.  Some  of  the  ould  people  could  tell  you  about  that, 
I think.” 

“I  should  like  to  have  a look  at  it  to-morrow  morning 
before  I go.  If  that  secret  passage  could  speak  it  would  tell 
some  queer  stories.” 

44  It  would,  sorr,  and  that’s  the  truth  ; but  there’s  nothing  of 
that  sort  now  at  all.” 

44  I suppose  that  somebody  lived  here  who  had  a share  in  the 
concern,”  said  the  stranger. 

“That’s  so,  I’m  thinking,”  said  Mick.  14  Here’s  the  door, 
and  a big  bolt  on  it,  because  the  lodgers  didn’t  like  it.” 

44  A*id  that  place,  where  I saw  what  I took  for  a woman 

standing  on  a boulder ” 

44  God  rest  her  sowl,  the  poor  craytur  ! ” said  Mick. 

44  What  was  it  that  I saw  ? ” said  the  stranger.  44  Of  course 

I have  heard  of  ghosts,  but ” 

44  You’ve  seen  one  of  ’em,  then,  and  that’s  the  truth  of  it. 
It’s  called  the  Lady’s  Bay.  She’s  been  seen  there,  now  and 
again,  many  a year.” 

44  Well,  I certainly  thought  that  I saw  a woman  there,  for 
I sang  out  to  you  to  back  water.  Who  do  they  say  it  is  ? ” 

Mick  pulled  hard  at  his  pipe,  looked  hard  at  nothing,  and 
gave  no  sign  of  intelligence,  but  appeared  to  be  listening. 
Presently  he  got  up  and  said,  44  Whisht ! it’s  the  carrier’s  cart 
with  the  auld  woman.” 

There  was  a lumbering  sound  outside,  as  of  a cart  coming 
slowly  over  the  grass.  Mick  went  out  and  soon  returned  with 
two  women — one  about  seventy,  the  other  some  thirty  years 
younger — saying,  14  Come  to  the  fire,  for  it’s  cold  ye  are.” 

The  stranger  began  talking  to  them,  and  found,  after  a while, 
that  the  old  woman  was  not  a native  of  Peveridge;  but  it 
occurred  to  him  that  she  might  know  something  more  definite 
about  the  mysterious  appearance  in  the  Lady’s  Bay,  and  after 
waiting  some  time  in  hopes  of  hearing  her  speak  of  it,  he  said  : 
“We  were  talking  about  what  I saw  to-day  in  the  dusk 
when  we  were  coming  from  Greenhaven.  I thought  I saw  a 
woman  standing  on  one  of  the  boulders  in  a sort  of  bay  that 
runs  back  to  the  cliff.  Is  there  any  story  about  it  ?” 

The  old  woman  turned  pale,  and  her  eyes  lost  the  light  that 
age  had  not  quenched. 

44  Perhaps  you  know  something,  sir,  about  her,”  she  said, 
scrutinizing  his  countenance  closely  while  she  spoke. 
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“Not  that  I am  aware  of.  I never  was  in  this  country 
before,  and  I know  nothing  about  it.” 

Soon  afterwards  Mick’s  wife  left  the  room,  and  Mick 
followed.  The  old  woman  remained  silent  for  a while,  and 
then  said  abruptly : “ So  you  saw  what  is  seen  in  the  Lady’s 
Bay,  and  you  wish  to  know  how  she  came  to  be  seen  there.” 

“ I should  like  to  know  it,  if  you  don’t  dislike  telling  me.” 
“Why  should  I dislike  it— an  old  woman  like  me,  too? 
What  is  done  is  done,  and  what  is  remembered  is  better  than 
written.  But  I believe  you  know  something  about  it.” 

“ I assure  you  that  I don’t : but  you  have  made  me  feel  very 
curious  to  hear  it.” 

“Very  well,  sir.  Then  you  shall  hear  the  story — as  much, 
however,  as  I know,  and  as  much  as  I have  heard  tell.  After 
you  passed  the  Lady’s  Bay  you  came  to  a bit  of  a valley 
between  high  cliffs,  running  down  to  the  shore — but  perhaps  it 
was  too  dark  to  see  it  ? ” 

“ It  was,  and  blowing  hard.” 

“Well,  sir,  it’s  there,  and  a beautiful  place  is  Raven’s  Combe. 
Irve  seen  it  from  the  hill,  and  once  in  a boat  when  I was  a girl. 
It  runs  up  from  the  sea — a green  chine,  with  trees  growing  up 
the  slope  on  both  sides.  The  house  is  a good  way  on,  with 
a steep  hill  behind.  You  can’t  see  it  from  the  sea,  but  you  can 
look  down  on  it  from  both  sides  of  the  hill — -and  a beautiful 
quiet  place,  to  be  sure.  Sir  Leofric  used  to  come  there  in  the 
autumn,  and  so  did  his  father  before  him.  The  other  place, 
and  the  biggest  part  of  the  property,  lies  away  over  the  hill 
(that’s  where  I was  born  and  bred,  and  lived  a many  years). 
Well,  six  and  twenty  years  ago  he  came  there,  the  last  day  of 
August,  with  his  daughter,  for  my  lady  was  dead.  There  was 
only  that  one  daughter  and  no  son.  The  other  place  was  to 
go  to  his  brother,  but  he  could  do  as  he  liked  with  Raven  s 
Combe,  and  she  was  to  be  the  heiress.  A beautiful  young  lady 
she  was  as  you  could  set  eyes  on — so  they  all  said — but  I 
never  chanced  to  see  her  myself,  being  mostly  out  at  service 
after  she  was  born.  They  saw  a good  deal  of  company ; for 
some  of  the  officers  used  to  come  from  the  barracks  at  Led- 
chester,  and  stop  a night  or  two,  and  shoot  the  partridges. 
One  of  them  fell  in  love  with  the  young  lady,  and  she  with 
him.  Sir  Leofric  wouldn’t  hear  of  it,  and  no  wonder  ; for  they 
were  Catholics,  and  the  Captain  he  was  a Protestant,  if  he  was 
anything  much.  The  young  lady  took  on  dreadful  they  say ; 
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bat  Sir  Leofric,  he  wouldn’t  invite  him  again,  nor  yet  take  her 
where  she  would  have  the  chance  to  see  him.  Well,  sir,  they 
carried  it  on  in  9pite  of  that — the  Captain  did,  however — and 
one  day  in  the  middle  of  October,  early  in  the  morning,  she 
got  down  to  the  shore,  where  a boat  was  waiting,  and  went 
on  board  something  of  a yacht  that  he  had  hired.  How  they 
got  married  I don’t  know,  I’m  sure ; but  he  managed  it  all 
somehow.  Sir  Leofric  never  held  up  his  head,  as  you  may  say, 
after  that.  He  had  something  the  matter  with  him,  I don’t 
know  what  it  was,  and  this  brought  it  on.  He  died  within 
the  year,  but  he  didn’t  leave  Raven’s  Combe  away  from  her. 
She  and  the  Captain  came  there  after  a while,  but  never  seemed 
settled  like — he  used  to  go  away  of  times,  nobody  knew  where, 
and  no  letters  were  to  be  sent  after  him.  His  wife  she  got 
melancholy,  until  at  last  the  Captain  said  he  should  leave  the 
army,  and  take  her  to  travel  in  foreign  parts.  Then  he  hired 
a courier,  and  a foreign  maid,  who  came  to  offer  herself  for 
the  situation,  was  engaged  to  go  with  them.  He  didn’t  hurry 
himself,  however,  and  next  month,  that  was  in  July,  a son  and 
heir  was  born.  Then  the  Captain,  they  say,  meant  to  get 
out  of  the  army  and  off  abroad  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to 
travel  But  she  was  fond  of  Raven’s  Combe,  and  didn’t  seem 
to  care  to  move.  At  all  events  it  happened  somehow  that  when 
October  came,  there  they  were  still  at  Raven's  Combe.  One 
afternoon,  when  he  was  away  with  the  regiment  at  Ledchester, 
his  young  wife  went  down  to  the  sea  with  the  baby,  who  was 
then  three  months  old,  and  that  foreign  maid  (who  had  got 
to  be  a favourite)  carrying  him.  They  went  round  the  cliff, 
and  walked  on  as  far  as  the  place  you  saw.  It  was  that  very 
day  year  she  had  gone  off  with  the  Captain ; and  they  say 
she  seemed  very  low  all  the  morning.  However,  she  ran  along 
the  slippery  rocks,  all  green  with  sea-weed,  and  at  last  her 
foot  slipped.  Her  ankle  was  so  sprained  she  couldn’t  walk, 
and  she  had  to  send  the  maid  back  with  the  baby  for  help. 
The  woman  was  a long  time  getting  any  one,  and  they  do  say 
she  took  her  time  over  it  Anyhow  the  help  came  too  late. 
The  water  was  to  the  cliff,  and  higher  than  usual,  for  it  was 
a very  high  tide.  They  had  to  go  in  a boat.  They  searched 
all  about  and  found  her  hat  and  feather  floating  in  the  water, 
and  soon  after  they  found  her.  She  was  quite  dead.  It  was 
she  ym  saw.” 

44 A very  teaching  story,”  said  the  stranger,  “and  you  told 
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it  so  well  that  I can  fancy  I see  it  all.  Thank  you  very9  much. 
And  what  became  of  the  wicked  or  careless  maid  ? ” 

“ The  Captain  couldnvt  abear  the  sight  of  her,  nor  let  her 
be  in  the  house  an  hour  longer.  She  went  away,  and  I don’t 
know  that  she  has  been  heard  of  in  this  country  since.” 

“But  what  motive  could  she  have  had  in  neglecting  a 
mistress  who  was  fond  of  her  ? ” 

“No  one  seemed  to  be  able  to  say,  but  some  thought  as 
there  was  two  of  them  in  it  and  they  wanted  to  rob  the  house 
and  take  the  lady’s  diamonds — leastways  an  old  widow  woman, 
always  in  black,  was  sometimes  seen  talking  to  her  in  the 
Glen,  and  no  one  knew  where  she  came  from.  But  its  hard 
to  tell.  I can’t  say  for  certain  whether  it  was  so  or  not,  and 
I really  don’t  know  what  to  believe  about  it.  Evil  tongues 
have  such  a way  of  twisting  up  a lie  out  of  a bit  of  truth,  that 
you’re  troubled  to  get  at  the  rights  of  what  you  hear.  The 
Captain  came  back  to  Raven’s  Combe  six  weeks  ago,  anyhow, 
and  the  house  was  never  robbed  then  or  since.  I wish  you  a 
good  night,  sir.” 

The  stranger,  being  left  alone,  or,  in  more  expressive  idiom, 
by  himself,  began  an  interior  dialogue  at  once.  Aspiration 
and  Unbelief  were  the  speakers,  as  before,  and  habit  sat  in 
judgment ; but  the  hard  rowing,  after  a night  without  sleep, 
had  fairly  tired  him  out,  and  the  colloquy  only  amounted  to 
this : 

“ I saw  it — I did  see  it ; and  if  a sane  man  in  health  can’t 
believe  that  he  sees  what  he  sees,  what  right  has  a jury  to  take 
the  evidence  of  witnesses  ? Perhaps  it  hasn’t ; and  then  we 
shall  be  like  the  Kilkenny  cats — and  a good  riddance  of  us  all 
— only  who  will  there  be  to  be  rid  of  us?  Yes!  I did  see  it ; but 
what  of  that  ? Some  combination  of  light  and  mist  impressed 
itself  on  the  retina,  and  imagination  did  the  rest,  though  I 
never  expected  to  see  anything  there.  I only  wish  it  were 
true,  for  then  there  would  be  something  beyond : but  it  can’t 

be.  It  must  be  an  hallucination.  Everything  is  an ” 

44  Hallucination,”  he  would  have  meant,  had  he  been  able  to 
mean  any'thing  more,  but  sleepiness  prevailing,  he  slept  then 
and  there,  and  slept  on  till  a noise  in  or  against  the  wall  awoke 
him. 

44  A rat,”  he  thought,  “ and  a very  useful  rat  I might  have 
slept  on  here  till  daylight,  and  stiffened  in  my  half-dried  clothes. 
It  made  a good  deal  of  noise  for  its  size ; but  in  the  stillness 
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of  the  night  one  hears  things  as  if  they  were  louder  than  they 
really  are.” 

He  looked  at  his  watch : it  pointed  to  a quarter-past  eleven. 

The  candle  had  burned  out,  but  there  was  a box  of  matches 
on  the  table,  and  he  lighted  a bedroom  candle  with  it  while 
a cuckoo-clock  in  the  kitchen  struck  eleven.  The  bedroom 
candle  had  a wire  guard  for  keeping  off  the  draught,  and  when 
he  saw  that,  he  looked  at  the  big  bolt  pointed  out  by  Mick  as 
fastening  the  entrance  of  the  cave.  “I  have  a great  mind,” 
thought  he,  “to  explore  the  place  now.  There  was  a sort  of 
romance  about  the  old  smugglers,  and  their  trade  was,  after  all, 
not  more  dishonest  than  modern  competition  has  made — yes, 
not  more  dishonest,  and  beyond  measure  less  mischievous 
morally — and  they  risked  their  lives.” 

He  drew  back  the  big  bolt  and  went  in.  The  cave  was 
three  yards  wide  and  a little  higher  than  his  head.  He  walked 
on  about  a hundred  yards.  It  became  narrower  and  then  turned 
off  to  the  right.  A little  further  on  he  heard  a sound  as  of 
footsteps  hurriedly  retreating. 

“An  adventure,”  thought  he,  quickening  his  pace.  And  on 
he  went,  without  noticing  how  far,  till  the  cave  became  narrower 
still,  only  wide  enough  to  let  a large  cask  roll  between  and 
so  low  that  he  had  to  stoop. 

“I  am  taking  a deal  of  trouble  for  nothing,”  said  he  at 
last.  “ I may  as  well  turn  back  and  go  to  bed.” 

A violent  gust  of  wind  blew  out  the  wire  guarded  candle, 
and  then  he  saw  a dim  light  before  him  apparently  not  far  off. 
He  stopped  and  heard  the  sound  of  waves  at  the  sea  entrance, 
and  the  echo  of  the  sound  within  the  cave. 

“Those  were  the  footsteps,”  he  said,  “and  the  cave  is — a 
cave,  and  the  noise  that  woke  me  was  a rat  in  the  wall — no 
doubt.” 

He  groped  his  way  back,  relit  the  candle,  took  from  his 
knapsack  such  necessaries  as  it  contained,  then  went  to  bed 
thoroughly  tired  and  slept  a dreamless  sleep  that  lasted  through 
the  night. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  stranger,  having  been  in  bed  and  asleep  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  naturally  awoke  before  daybreak,  and,  having 
nothing  to  do,  soon  found  his  way  downstairs.  Mick’s  wife  was 
already  at  work,  while  Mick  walked  about  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  waiting  for  his  guest  In  half  an  hour  breakfast 
was  ready,  and  before  the  sun  had  risen,  Mick  stood  at  the 
house  door  giving  complicated  directions. 

44  Thank  you/'  said  the  stranger,  as  soon  as  he  could  edge 
a word  in,  “ I see  which  way  to  go.  But  you  really  must  let 
me  pay,  like  the  other  people  who  come  to  lodge  here." 

“I  wilLnot,  sir,"  answered  Mick,  decisively.  “I'd  have  been 
drowned  without  you,  and  I not  made  my  Easter.  Bad  luck 
to  the  haythens  that  haven’t  got  a bit  of  a chapel  anywhere 
near ! But,  bedad,  I won’t  give  the  divil  another  chance  to  play 
at  pitch-and-toss  with  my  sowl” 

“Well,  but  look  here,"  urged  the  stranger,  “I  was  taking 
care  of  myself.  You  must  let  me ” 

44 I will  not,  sir,"  said  Mick,  retiring  to  the  back  of  the  house 
and  audibly  opening  a door. 

44  Well,  let  me  say  good-bye." 

“God  save  you,  sir,  and  give  you  a good  end,"  roared  Mick 
from  the  inside  of  the  back  door. 

The  door  and  the  question  were  then  closed,  and  the 
stranger  went  his  way,  saying  aloud  to  himself,  44 1 should  like 
to  have  shaken  hands  with  him.  Where  and  how  should  I 
have  lodged  last  night  if  I had  been  left  alone  to  shift  for 
myself?  And  men  talk  about  being  independent ! " 

His  first  landmark  was  a small  village  under  the  hill,  with 
a rough  road  through  it  that  turned  precipitously  upwards  to 
the  left. 

44 1 can  find  my  way  over  the  hills,"  he  thought,  44  with  a* 
English  tongue  in  my  head  ; but  what  am  I to  do  then  ? Mick 
evidently  knew  who  the  man  on  the  black  horse  was,  but  he 
got  some  kind  of  bull  into  his  head,  and  wouldn’t  say.  I don’t 
even  know  which  direction  to  take.  Did  any  sane  man  ever  set 
out  on  such  a wild-goose  chase  as  this?  And  for  what  purpose  ? 
In  search  of  delusions  that  have  no  power  to  delude.  That 
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figure  in  the  Lady’s  Bay  set  me  dreaming  for  a moment  or  two, 
catching  at  shadows,  trying  to  walk  through  a looking-glass, 
and  only  running  my  head  against  a cold  surface.  How 
attractive  this  country  is!  Not  strictly  beautiful,  perhaps,  in 
the  eyes  of  an  orthodox  tourist  or  a sentimental  landscape 
painter,  but  full  of  a strange  harmony  that  purifies  the  senses, 
warms  the  heart,  and  softens  the  sharp  edges  of  imagination. 

I could  contemplate  dreamily  here  for  awhile  if  I didn’t  think, 
and  almost  believe  that  things  are  as  the  things  I have  longed 
for.  Here  I am  in  the  village,  and  there  is  the  Parsonage 
House.  I wonder  what  he  thinks  of  life,  and  what  his  wife 
thinks  of  it  Perhaps  they  don’t  think — most  people  don’t. 
Mick  doesn’t  think,  and  he  is  a very  good  fellow,  and  very 
happy  about  everything  when  he  has  made  his  Easter.” 

Two  labourers  passed  by.  He  wished  them  good-morning, 
and  thought  for  an  instant  that  he  would  make  inquiries  about 
the  riders  of  black  horses  in  that  neighbourhood ; but  he 
thought  better  of  it,  or,  as  far  as  he  could  know,  worse,  and 
walked  on,  turning  in  due  course  up  the  rough  road.  When 
he  had  reached  the  top  he  faced  about  to  look  back,  musing 
over  the  prospect  before  his  eyes  and  the  prospect  before  his 
mind.  An  irregular  expanse  of  wild  grass  land  stretched  out 
from  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  sea,  sloping  upwards  to  the  right 
in  forms  wild  yet  attractively  homelike. 

“ I never  saw  such  green  grass,”  he  thought,  “ and  such 
white  lambs — lambs  in  November.  There  seems  to  be  a house 
down  there  on  the  left,  above  Peveridge  Bay,  with  grass  fields 
behind  it,  and  then  the  cliff,  and  then — that  very  blue  sea, 
which,  a few  hours  ago,  nearly  extinguished  in  me  the  thing  we 
call  life,  the  instinct  of  delusion.  And  then,  over  the  trees  on 
the  left,  there  is  the  grassy  top  of  another  hill,  bounded  by  the 
cliff  and  dipping  down,  farther  eastward,  into  the  glen  where 
Raven’s  Combe  is.  I had  better  not  have  heard  the  old 
woman’s  tale,  for  the  vanished  hallucination  has  left  me  darker 
than  before.  And  yet  I keep  on,  in  sprite  of  it,  following  anotlier 
false  light,  and  making  a fool  of  myself  by  asking  everybody 
about  a man  who  rides  a black  horse,  and  lives — I don’t  know 
where.” 

He  turned  away,  feeling  more  heart-weary  than  ever,  and 
looked  at  the  ordnance  map.  Lyneham  appeared  to  be  at 
least  a dozen  miles  off,  and  the  rider  of  the  black  horse,  if  he 
could  be  identified,  might  live  a long  way  on  the  other  side. 
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It  occurred  to  him  that,  as  the  days  were  short,  he  had  better 
go  back  to  Greenhaven,  and  begin  his  quest  early  the  next 
morning,  either  on  a hired  horse  or  in  a hired  carriage.  But 
what  was  he  to  do  with  the  interval  of  daylight,  having  a 
knapsack  on  his  back  and  an  interesting  country  to  see  ? 

“I  may  as  well  take  the  road  to  the  left,”  he  said,  “and 
then  down  the  hill  and  up  the  other,  and  explore,  as  much  as 
I can,  this  poem  of  nature,  though  it  only  mocks  me  with  the 
semblance  of  a delusion,  in  which  I see  myself  reflected  as  I 
am — a subject  without  an  object  Worldly  wisdom,  if  I had 
any,  would  say, 

Quoniam  non  potest  id  fieri  quod  vis, 

Id  velis  quod  possit — 

or,  as  a man  once  put  it  to  me  in  the  concrete,  “ Mais,  monsieur, 
vous  avez  toujours  les  plaisirs  de  la  table.”  But  whether  the 
choice  of  a Bonurn  be  restricted  within  the  limits  of  a menu , or 
whether  it  may  include  all  else  that  is  not  worth  having,  I have 
no  power  to  choose  what  I shall  wish,  no  control  over  the  nature 
of  the  delusions  that  make  up  my  being.  There  is  hopeless 
antagonism  between  what  is  and  what  I would  have  it  to  be. 
What  I would  have  it  to  be,  cannot  be,  and  what  is  must  be — 
or,  more  correctly,  what  is  not  cannot  be  made  even  to  seem  as 
if  it  were.  One  theory  about  man  is  that  we  have  no  will  at  all. 
A hideous  idea  ! But  I cannot  avoid  believing  it,  for  if  my  will 
were  free,  I should  have  some  power  to  control  imagination, 
which  I cannot  do.” 

He  shuddered,  but  the  spectre  pursued  him.  “ If  my  will,” 
he  thought,  “were  free,  it  would  have  some  power  to  control 
imagination  acting  against  it,  for  it  would  be  the  nobler  and 
the  stronger  of  the  two.  But  imagination  acts  against  my  will 
— picturing,  in  spite  of  me,  things  that  torture  because  they 
cannot  be.” 

And  that  was  the  last  word  of  his  philosophy  before  he 
descended  the  steep  hill,  examining  the  map.  He  might  have 
asked  himself  whether  he  was  likely  to  have  made  a genuine 
act  of  will  against  imagination  picturing  what  he  longed  for ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  result  might  have  led  him  to  doubt  whether 
imagination  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  He  might  afterwards 
have  inquired  within  as  to  what  it  could  be  that  so  obstinately 
proposed  impossible  things  to  his  belief ; and  the  answer  to 
that  would  have  given  him  something  more  solid  to  start  from. 
But  he  was  like  a man  reading  medical  books  to  find  out 
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whether  he  has  a heart  inside  him,  when  he  need  only  feel  his 
own  pulse  to  assure  himself  of  the  fact.  Poor  fellow ! He  was 
as  good  as  gold,  as  true  as  steel,  and  full  of  intense  longings 
for  all  that  would  make  a man  of  him,  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word,  and  train  him  upwards  to  the  Final  Cause  of  his 
creation.  Such  he  was  by  nature,  but  of  grace  he  knew  nothing, 
had  never  heard  of  it  except  in  solemn  caricature.  Nature  and 
Humanity  were  the  weapons  that  modern  Progress  offered  him 
to  fight  his  way  with  in  the  battle  of  life.  It  was  well  for  him 
that  his  instincts  were  better  than  the  teaching  of  his  teachers ; 
but  instinct  is  corruptible  under  the  slow  action  of  false  prin- 
ciples, and  then — corruptio  optimi pessima . He  was  in  a perilous 
position,  and  he  felt  it,  without  seeing  any  way  out. 

“ What  will  all  this  bring  me  to  ? ” he  said,  standing  on  the 
top  of  the  next  hill,  and  looking  wearily  round  at  the  sea  on 
his  left.  “ Rather,  what  may  it  bring  me  to  ? I know  not  what 
may  be  awaiting  me — what  pitfalls,  what  pressure  of  insidious 
temptation.  But  I do  know  that,  when  temptation  and  tem- 
perament are  strong  and  meet  like  two  thunder-clouds,  neither 
positivism  nor  any  other  4 ism  ’ of  the  period  could  be  stronger 
than  a bubble  against  a torrent.  One  would  not  be  awed  by 
collective  humanity,  nor  turned  away  from  the  purpose  of  one’s 
passions  by  toddling  after  temporary  truth  with  the  gladness  of 
true  heroism.  I wonder  whether  any  of  the  sailors  on  board 
that  brig  believe  in 

The  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft 
And  keeps  watch  o'er  the  life  of  poor  Jack. 

If  they  do,  ever  so  dimly,  I would  give  all  I have  and  beg  my 
bread  barefoot  simply  to  be  in  their  place.  There  was  a time 
when  I could  have  believed  as  Mick  does,  and  without  failing 
to  make  my  Easter  if  I had.  He  who  opened  the  modern 
Pandora’s  box  for  my  private  benefit,  and  left  its  contents  in  me 
—only  he  didn’t  reserve  hope,  because  he  had  none  there  to 
reserve — has  been  my  best  friend,  as  friends  are  usually 
measured,  and  thinks  he  was  in  that ; yet  I could  find  in  me 
to  say : 

Mdvri  kclk&v,  ov  irdiirore  fioi  iro  Kprpyvov  ehra?'1 
as  if  I could  avoid  being  in  the  dark  by  shutting  my  eyes ! ” 

1 Prophet  of  evil ! no  message  of  truth  was  thy  message  to  me. 

(Horn.  //.) 
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Just  then  he  saw  a farmer  riding  towards  him,  where  the 
road  passed  through  a large  bit  of  pasture  with  a farmhouse 
near  the  farther  end,  a steep  grassy  hill  on  the  right,  and  a 
variety  of  cattle  all  about,  including  a she-goat,  a white  donkey, 
three  half-bred  colts,  an  indefinite  number  of  bullocks,  and  a 
peaceable  bull  standing  in  the  road  a few  yards  off.  “ I can  but 
ask,”  he  said. 

The  farmer  told  him  the  names  of  several  places,  pointed 
out  some  landmarks,  and  said  that,  most  likely,  the  rider  of  the 
black  horse  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thorndyke  Smith,  Rector  of 
Grumford  Stoneway.  The  stranger  thanked  him  and  went  on, 
muttering,  “ Mick,  Mick,  you^don’t  know  what  you  have  done 
by  answering  that  question  d tort  et  d travers  ! " 

The  road  kept  its  old-world  character  all  the  way,  and, 
passing  through  a large  tract  of  grass-land  with  an  Elizabethan 
house  of  grey  stone  on  the  left,  near  the  sea,  led  to  a village  at 
the  foot  of  a hill,  where  it  turned  up  a steep  ascent  into  another 
road  that  wound  along  westward.  He  followed  the  upper  road 
until  he  came  to  a lodge  at  the  entrance  of  a park,  where  it 
bore  to  the  right,  and,  walking  on,  found  himself  in  a flat 
country  with  a stretch  of  heathland  before  him.  There  he 
stopped,  and,  having  sat  down  for  a while  under  a hedge, 
retraced  his  steps,  expecting  to  be  at  Greenhaven  before  dark  ; 
but,  a long  way  on,  while  noticing  the  scenery  and  forgetting  to 
notice  the  road,  he  took  a wrong  turn,  which  brought  him  into  a 
country  of  strange  and  desolate  appearance.  The  road  was 
quite  straight,  and  bordered  on  either  side  by  frightful  broken 
flats  that  looked  like  the  entrance  of  chaos. 

“ What  road  have  I blundered  on  now  ? ” he  said  to  himself. 
“ But  it  must  lead  somewhere/’ 

Irritated  by  the  ugly  desolation,  he  mended  his  pace,  and,  in 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  came  to  a market-town. 

" What  is  the  name  of  this  town  ? ” he  asked. 

“ Wereford,”  answered  a boy  standing  by  a shop  door  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

" And  where  is  the  hotel  or  inn  ? ” 

“ The  King’s  Head,  sir.” 

“ And  there  will  I stay  till  to-morrow  morning,”  he  thought. 
41 1 shall  be  nearer  Lyneham,  and  have  a better  chance,  perhaps, 
of  hiring  a decent  hack.  I am  weary  of  walking  in  the  company 
of  myself ; and  this  big  knapsack  holds  enough  for  to-night.” 

To  the  King’s  Head  he  went,  and  having  eaten  nothing  after 
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seven  o’clock,  it  being  then  nearly  three,  ordered  his  dinner. 
He  was  shown  into  a sitting-room — the  only  available  one,  they 
said,  because  the  house  was  under  repair — but  had  not  long  sat 
down  in  it  when  he  heard  sounds  of  voices  outside,  sounds  of 
demand  and  apology,  that  grew  in  volume  and  assumed  an 
articulate  form  in  the  shape  of  an  imprecation  on  himself  as  its 
occupant.  Then  a hand  was  placed  on  the  handle  of  the  door, 
and  a young  man  strode  in  aggressively.  He  was  about  six  feet 
one  or  two  in  height,  with  long,  self-asserting  legs,  a stiff  body 
ferret-shaped  up  to  the  shoulders,  which  were  heavy  and  square 
but  not  proportionately  broad.  He  had  large,  obtrusive  eyes 
that  appeared  to  be  opening  further.  Their  colour  was  light 
blue  or  blueish  white,  according  to  the  width  of  their  expansion. 
His  nose  was  really  straight,  but  the  obtrusiveness  of  the  nostrils 
made  it  seem  to  turn  up  a little  at  the  point.  His  hair  and 
complexion  were  of  a light  neutral  tint,  not  very  unlike  that  of 
old  straw.  His  mouth  was  the  most  expressive  part  of  him,  and 
the  worst  in  its  expression  : it  showed  weakness  of  character 
and  strength  of  obstinacy  in  equal  proportions.  Yet,  with  all 
these  defects,  he  had  a certain  amount  of  showy  good  looks, 
and,  when  he  was  pleased,  might  easily  appear  to  advantage  on 
the  surface  of  society.  Such  as  he  was,  and  not  at  all  to  the 
advantage  of  that,  he  entered  the  room,  taking  no  notice  of  its 
occupant.  The  stranger  looked  at  him,  and  waited  patiently  for 
what  he  might  have  to  hear.  But  he  had  already  overheard 
more  than  was  agreeable,  and  there  was  danger  in  the  smile 
that  marked  his  silence.  No  two  men  could  be  more  unlike 
in  appearance  or  in  disposition.  The  stranger,  who  measured 
about  five  feet  nine,  was  remarkable  for  his  athletic  build,  his 
graceful  movements,  the  calm  dignity  of  his  bearing,  and  the 
thorough  objectiveness  that  expressed  itself  in  his  mariner,  in 
his  eyes,  and  even  in  his  voice.  His  features  were  of  the  highest 
type.  Harmony  of  proportion  made  them  what  they  were,  and 
contrast,  as  such,  was  not  apparent.  His  hair  was  richly  brown, 
his  complexion  richly  fair,  his  eyes  dark  grey  of  great  power 
and  depth — eyes  that  imposed  and  appealed.  But  the  clearest 
witness  of  will  in  him  was  his  mouth,  or  at  least  the  most 
constant.  There  the  force  of  his  character  could  always  be 
read,  without  fear  of  mistakes  ; but  the  expression  of  his  eyes 
was  habitually  so  sad  and  so  absent,  that  you  would  often  have 
to  look  rather  critically  for  their  evidence  of  power. 

These  were  the  two  men  that  accident  and  idiosyncracy  had 
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brought  into  unexpected  collision  about  the  one  available 
sitting-room  in  the  King’s  Head  at  Wereford. 

“ This  room  is  taken,”  said  the  obtruder,  throwing  his  hat 
and  hunting-whip  on  the  table. 

“It  is,”  answered  the  stranger. 

“ I say  it  /V,”  said  the  other  man. 

“ And  so  do  I,”  said  the  stranger. 

“ I say  it’s  mine,”  said  the  long  man,  in  a loud  voice. 

“There,  I am  afraid,  our  opinions  diverge,”  answered  the 
stranger  in  the  gentlest  of  tones,  but  with  an  emphasis  that 
warned.  “ tfou  have  mistaken  the  room.  This  is  mine.” 

He  rose  from  his  chair,  and  bowed  decisively.  The  long 
man  lost  his  temper,  and  squaring  up  close  to  him,  blustered 
out,  “ Who  the  devil  ar eyou  ? It  comes  to  this 

“ It  will  come  to  my  sending  you  neck  and  crop  down  the 
stairs,  if  you  don’t  be  off,”  interrupted  the  stranger,  without 
raising  his  voice  or  changing  its  tone. 

The  long  man  crimsoned  at  this  view  of  the  case,  and  tried 
to  collar  him.  To  his  great  surprise,  he  found  himself  tumbling 
loosely  backwards  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  where  his  head 
bumped  with  much  emphasis  against  the  wall. 

“Don’t  do  that  again,”  said  the  stranger,  coming  forward 
and  opening  the  door.  “ This  is  the  way  out,  and  I shall  feel 
obliged  if  you  will  go  out  of  your  own  accord.” 

But  before  the  person  addressed  could  pull  himself  together 
and  make  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he  should  do,  a young  lady 
appeared  on  the  scene,  followed  by  a tallish  young  man,  rather 
handsome  than  otherwise,  another  young  lady  who  resembled 
nothing  so  much  as  the  average,  and  a thick-set  man  with 
stubbly  grey  hair,  whose  appearance  betokened  an  hereditary 
position,  Evangelical  persuasions,  and  respectable  horsiness. 
The  young  lady  who  entered  first  had  heard  the  waiter’s  apolo- 
gies about  the  sitting-room,  seen  the  long  man  swagger  upstairs, 
and  followed  the  signs  of  dispute.  She  looked  at  the  aggressor 
and  said  nothing,  but  that  look  was  sufficient : it  deprived  him 
of  whatever  little  dignity  the  stranger  had  condescended  to 
leave  in  him.  He  turned  red  and  white  and  red  again,  and 
stammered  out  some  incoherent  excuses,  which  he  finished  off 
by  saying  in  an  injured  tone  “that  he  had  done  it  on  her 
account.” 

The  stranger,  who  had  taken  up  his  knapsack,  hat,  stick 
and  gloves  as  soon  as  she  entered  the  room,  now  came  forward, 
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and,  bowing  reverentially,  said  as  he  passed  her,  “ I hope  you 
will  believe  that  I was  not  aware  of  this.  No  one  told  me  that 
a lady  wanted  the  room/* 

41 1 am  well  assured  of  that  by  your  most  kind  and  chivalrous 
behaviour,”  answered  the  lady  ; 44  but  I entreat  you  to  stay.  It 
was  quite  a mistake.” 

44  It  was  indeed,”  said  he  of  the  stubbly  hair.  44  We  are  not 
going  to  stay  here,  I assure  you.  We  started  too  late  on  a long 
expedition,  and  we’re  hungry : so  we  stopped  here,  and  I told 
the  waiter  to  bring  us  luncheon  in  the  old  ball-room  that  I 
remember  dancing  in  when  I was  a lad.” 

44  The  whole  place  is  under  repair,”  answered  the  stranger. 
“This  is  the  only  available  sitting-room,  for  they  told  me  so. 
And  besides,  I ought  to  be  at  Greenhaven,  where  my  luggage 
i%  because  I shall  have  to  make  an  early  start  in  the  morning. 
The  fact  is,  I turned  in  here  because  I was  affronted  with  an 
ugly  bit  of  country ; but  I have  got  over  that,  and  I really 
want  my  luggage.” 

“Yes — but  you  must  want  your  luncheon,  after  your  long 
walk.” 

44  No,  I really  don’t  I had  much  rather  dine  early  at  the 
other  place.” 

Bowing  again  with  a grace  that  made  the  long  man  swear 
inwardly,  he  went  downstairs  and  said  that  he  wanted  some 
kind  of  carriage.  “Anything,”  he  said,  “that  would  take  me 
to  Greenhaven.” 

A fly  came  to  the  door,  and  he  got  in,  trying  to  think  of  his 
luggage  as  the  cause  of  his  departure. 

44  But  I don’t  care  about  it,”  he  thought,  as  the  fly  drove  off. 
14 1 don’t  care  whether  I find  it  or  not,  nor  whether  I find  any- 
thing or  anybody.” 

When  he  arrived  at  Greenhaven  he  dined,  and  then  walked 
by  the  sea,  wishing  that  he  had  not  been  born  with  the  power 
of  wishing.  By  ten  o’clock  he  had  tried  everything — that  is, 
the  sea-shore  in  the  dark,  and  a billiard-room  with  a dim  gas- 
light, where  he  speculated  on  the  aims  and  objects  of  life,  as 
possibly  viewed  by  some  excursionists  who  were  playing  pool. 
At  last  he  tumbled  into  a spring-bed,  where  he  went  to  sleep  as 
soon  as  the  springs  were  quiet.  There  he  dreamt  of  the  lady 
that  he  had  seen  at  the  King’s  Head,  and  of  the  long  man  who 
had  made  an  ass  of  himself  obtrusively  for  her  sake. 
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I.— CATHOLIC  CHRISTIANITY  AND  MODERN  UNBELIEF.1 

Dr.  Ricards*  somewhat  lengthy  title  has  the  merit  of  letting 
his  readers  know  at  the  very  outset  what  is  the  precise  object 
he  has  in  view  in  writing  his  book.  Not  a few  popular  apologetic 
works  have  lately  been  published  both  in  England  and  abroad, 
and  it  is  well  that  we  should  have  a variety  of  such  books,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  not  only  are  the  forms  of  error  manifold, 
but  the  reply  that  produces  no  effect  on  one  reader,  will  with 
another  just  settle  some  perplexing  difficulty,  and  start  the  train 
of  thought  which  may  end  in  bringing  him  to  the  full  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  truth.  But  precisely  because  works  of  this 
kind  are  being  so  rapidly  multiplied,  the  first  question  we  ask 
ourselves  on  taking  up  a new  one  is  this — “ Is  it  really  new  ? 
Has  it  any  special  feature  of  its  own?”  It  cannot  of  course 
present  us  with  new  truths,  so  far  as  the  essentials  of  Catholic 
doctrine  are  concerned,  but  it  can  look  at  old  truths  from  a new 
point  of  view,  put  well-tried  arguments  in  a new  form,  employ 
new  methods  of  illustration,  group  the  arguments  so  as  to  make 
them  throw  new  light  upon  each  other,  and  finally  meet  new 
phases  of  old  errors  by  new  expositions  of  eternal  truths.  What 
then  is  the  special  feature  of  Dr.  Ricards1  book  ? We  think  it  is 
this.  He  takes  not  Catholic  doctrines  in  detail,  or  infidel  errors 
in  detail,  but  he  takes  the  Catholic  system  as  a whole,  grouping 
its  leading  doctrines  round  the  great  central  fact  of  the  Incar- 
nation ; then  taking  them  thus  as  a whole  he  shows  how 
different  the  “ Faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints  ” is  from  the 

1 Catholic  Christianity  and  Modern  Unbelief  \ — a plain  ami  brief  statement  of  the 
Real  Doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church , as  opposed  to  those  falsely  attribttted  to 
her , by  Christians  who  reject  her  authority , ami  by  Unbelievers  in  Revelation  : that 
thus  a contrast  may  easily  be  drawn  between  the  “Faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints  ” 
and  the  conflicting  theories  and  scientific  guesses  of  the  present  age  ; and  serving  as  a 
Refutation  to  the  assaults  of  modem  Infidelity.  By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  C.  Ricards,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Retimo,  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Eastern  Vicariate  of  the  Cape  Colony. 
New  York  : Benzigcr  Brothers,  1884. 
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account  of  Catholic  doctrine  usually  given  by  Protestant  and 
infidel  assailants  of  the  truth.  He  allows  again  and  again  that 
if  Catholic  doctrine  were  what  it  is  represented  to  be  by  Its 
opponents,  their  arguments  would  be  valid  against  it,  and  it 
would  be  simply  untenable.  But  then  taking  it  as  it  really  is,  he 
contrasts  it  with  the  rival  systems  of  our  day,  and  asks  his 
readers  to  judge  for  themselves  on  which  side  is  truth.  The 
force  of  the  argument  is  in  the  contrast,  first  between  the  real 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  those  falsely  attributed  to  her, 
secondly,  between  Christianity  as  taught  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  the  substitutes  for  Christianity  offered  by  its  assailants. 

Another  striking  feature  of  the  book  is  the  form  in  which  it 
is  cast.  The  style  is  easy,  simple,  almost  colloquial.  Many  of 
the  chapters  read  like  familiar  lectures.  Dr.  Ricards  tells  us  his 
book  is  really  in  the  main  the  outcome  of  trains  of  thought 
suggested  by  conversation  with  non-Catholics  in  various  places 
and  at  various  times  during  the  thirty-five  years  he  has  spent  as 
a missionary  priest  and  bishop,  since  he  left  Ireland  to  devote 
himself  to  the  Church’s  work  in  South  Africa.  Thus  objections 
and  difficulties  are  stated  as  he  has  often  heard  them  stated  in 
actual  intercourse  with  men.  If  he  has  changed  them  at  all,  he 
assures  us  it  is  to  make  them  clearer  and  more  telling.  Naturally 
his  replies  are  cast  in  the  same  form.  They  do  not  affect  the 
laboured  accuracy  of  a scholastic  disputation.  They  are  put  as 
far  as  possible  in  such  words  as  busy  men  will  easily  understand. 
The  reader,  like  the  hearer,  is  supposed  to  take  them  in  the 
plain  sense  of  their  context.  A critic  searching  for  faults  might 
take  exception  to  a word  here  or  an  expression  there,  but  what 
our  author  says  must  be  read  in  the  spirit  of  the  whole  book, 
and,  thus  read,  we  can  only  say  he  has  produced  a very  telling 
exposition  of  what  we  may  call  the  prima  facie  proof  for 
Catholic  doctrine,  drawn  from  the  very  nature  of  the  Catholic 
system.  The  book  is  not  meant  to  provide  a complete  summary 
of  all  possible  proofs,  but  it  gives  what  it  promises,  such  a 
statement  of  Catholic  doctrine  as  will  clear  away  much  prejudice, 
remove  many  difficulties,  and  produce  at  least  a presumption  in. 
favour  of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  mind  of  any 
honest  inquirer,  who  will  take  the  trouble  not  only  to  read  it, 
but  to  think  a little  about  what  he  has  read. 

If  we  were  asked  to  single  out  any  chapter  for  special  praise, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  select  that  which  deals  with  “ Catholic 
Christianity  in  some  practical  aspects,”  especially  that  part  of 
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it  which  treats  of  the  real  nature  of  the  religious  life  in  the 
Church,  a point  on  which  popular  delusions  are  perhaps  more 
rife  than  on  any  other.  In  another  chapter,  where  our  author 
has  taken  a whole  argument  from  another  hand  (that  which 
deals  with  vestiges  of  primitive  tradition  in  Eastern  religions), 
he  has  not  been  so  happy.  He  has  followed  in  M.  de  Rouen  an 
untrustworthy  guide,  but  fortunately  this  minor  argument  is  a 
mere  detail,  and  forms  no  part  of  the  main  thesis  of  the  book. 
We  only  call  attention  to  it  here  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  few 
pages  devoted  to  it  recast  from  more  recent  sources  in  a future 
edition. 

We  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Ricards,  that  the  real  danger 
now-a-days  is  less  so-called  “ Free-thought  ” than  want  of 
thought,  and  not  the  least  merit  of  his  book  is  that  it  is  well 
calculated  to  set  its  readers  thinking.  Its  very  style  makes  the 
reader  half  feel  that  the  writer  is  face  to  face  with  him,  and  in 
many  parts  one  is  carried  on  as  if  by  a lively  conversation. 
Apologetic  works  are  so  often  ponderously  dull,  that  a writer 
who  shows  that  the  defence  of  Christianity  can  be  set  forth  in  at 
least  as  bright  a style  as  the  attack,  deserves  hearty  thanks  for 
this  alone. 


2.— COMPENDIUM  OF  MORAL  THEOLOGY.1 

Father  Sabetti,  the  Professor  of  Moral  Theology  at  Wood- 
stock,  Con.,  U.S.A.,  has  given  to  the  world  a Compendium  of 
Moral  Theology  which  will  be  greatly  prized  by  students.  The 
author  has  managed  to  compress  into  nine  hundred  and  three 
pages  two  volumes  of  Gury,  with  the  pith  of  Father  Ballerini’s 
learned  notes.  Father  Ballerini  has  earned  a world-wide  reputa- 
tion. He  was  really  a theologian — that  is,  a man  in  a million.  But 
his  notes  only  make  us  thirst  the  more  for  a complete  treatise 
of  theology  from  his  pen  : and  notes  at  best,  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  are  not  pleasant  reading.  Father  Sabetti  has 
incorporated  into  the  text  much  of  what  Father  Ballerini  has 
written,  and  thus  provides  the  student  with  the  substance  of 
Gury  and  Ballerini.  Father  Sabetti  has  wisely  omitted  from 
the  text  not  a little  which  Father  Gury  gave  with  a view  merely 
to  France,  and  substituted  the  decrees  of  the  American  Plenary 
Councils,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  so  necessary  in  the  United 

1 Compendium  Thcologia  Moralis  P.  Ballerini  ad  breviorem  formam  redactum  a 
P.  Aloysio  Sabetti,  S.J.  Benziger,  Neo-Eboraci,  1884. 
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States.  The  author  follows  the  usual  arrangement  in  manuals 
of  moral  theology,  opening  with  the  Treatise  de  actibus  kumanis , 
and  closing  with  two  chapters  on  Indulgences. 

We  are  happy  to  find  ourselves  in  entire  agreement  with 
Father  Sabetti  on  the  vexed  question  whether  all  the  good 
actions  of  a person  in  the  state  of  grace  are  necessarily  deserving 
of  a supernatural  reward.  Father  Sabetti  takes  the  negative 
view.  No  action  merits  a supernatural  reward  unless  it  be 
performed  in  a state  of  grace  and  guided  by  a motive  in  some 
way  apprehended  by  faith.  And  it  is  obvious  that  men  free 
from  grievous  sin  can  and  often  do  perform  many  actions 
without  rising  in  the  least  above  human  considerations  (p.  22). 
In  this  opinion,  which  to  us  is  so  reasonable,  Father  Sabetti 
differs  from  Father  Ballerini,  who  inclines  to  the  belief  that 
every  lawful  action  of  a man  in  a state  of  grace  ipso  facto  merits 
a reward  from  God  in  Heaven. 

Father  Sabetti,  after  the  Treatise  dc  actibus  humanisy  follows 
the  ordinary  path  of  theologians,  and  in  very  clear  simple 
language  passes  briefly  through  the  Virtues,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  the  Precepts  of  the  Church.  The  Treatise  dc 
justitia  ct  jure  has  this  special  advantage  for  Americans,  that 
the  author  refers  frequently  to  the  American  laws.  It  is  much  to 
be  desired  that  the  Treatise  de  justitia  ct  jure  should  be  always 
studied  with  special  reference  to  each  particular  country. 
Dr.  Crolly  has  done  good  service  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
by  his  learned  work  ; and  we  are  happy  to  see  him  referred  to 
by  Father  Sabetti.  We  have  lately  heard  a monstrous  doctrine 
propounded  in  our  English  law  courts,  that  it  is  robbery  for  a 
poor  man  who  is  starving  to  take  a loaf  from  a baker’s  shop. 
“Although,”  says  our  author  in  giving  the  true  Catholic 
doctrine,  “ the  common  necessity  from  which  beggars  as  a rule 
suffer  does  not  excuse  from  theft,  extreme  necessity  does  excuse, 
and  so  long  as  a man  is  in  that  state  he  may  take  from  another 
what  is  enough  to  free  him  from  extreme  necessity.  The  reason 
is,  that  life  is  of  more  value  than  property.  In  extreme  neces- 
sity all  things  become  common,  and  when  a man  takes  from 
another  what  is  sufficient  to  relieve  extreme  necessity,  in  reality 
he  takes  common  property  which  he  makes  his  own  (p.  299). 
This  is  taught  by  St.  Thomas,  2,  2,  q.  66,  a.  7,  St.  Alphonsus, 
n.420,  Lessius,  lib.  2,  cap.  12,  dub.  12. 

Obviously  the  two  most  important  treatises  in  any  work  on 
moral  theology  are  those  on  Penance  and  Matrimony.  Of  both 
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we  are  able  to  speak  most  favourably.  There  are  one  or  two 
points  in  the  former  treatise  on  which  we  should  like  to  say  a 
word.  Father  Sabetti  asks  this  question — Does  the  Church 
supply  jurisdiction  when  penitents  are  in  invincible  ignorance 
that  the  confessor  does  not  possess  it?  He  answers  that  the 
Church  certainly  supplies  jurisdiction  when  there  is  a common 
belief  amongst  the  faithful  in  its  existence  joined  to  a ti lulus 
coloratus , as  theologians  term  it,  and  that  according  to  the  more 
probable  opinion,  the  Church  also  supplies  jurisdiction  where 
the  run  of  the  people  erroneously  believe  ( error  communis)  the 
confessor  has  the  power  to  absolve,  even  though  he  have  only 
a titulus  fetus.  But  Father  Sabetti  adds — and  here  we  differ 
from  him — that  the  Church  does  not  supply  jurisdiction,  or,  in 
ordinary  language,  does  not  give  the  power  to  absolve  to  a 
confessor  in  the  case  where  only  one  or  a few  (ubi  error  sit 
nttius  vcl  paucorum , p.  615)  confess  to  him  under  the  belief  that 
he  can  absolve.  Were  a priest  without  faculties  or  jurisdiction 
from  any  superior  to  absolve  only  one  person  in  the  confessional 
of  a public  church,  we  consider  that  the  Church  would  supply 
jurisdiction,  and  the  absolution  would  be  valid  though  unlawful. 
In  other  words,  while  Father  Sabetti  thinks  that  the  Church 
looks  to  the  number  of  penitents,  we  are  of  opinion  that  she 
looks  more  to  the  place  in  which  the  confessions  are  heard. 

We  are  glad  to  find  Father  Sabetti  holding  that  it  is  lawful 
in  case  of  necessity  to  absolve,  at  least  conditionally,  a person 
who  makes  a confession  by  means  of  the  telephone.  If  the 
penitent  can  speak  to  the  priest  through  the  telephone,  why 
may  not  the  priest,  as  judge,  pronounce,  by  the  same  medium, 
sentence  on  what  he  has  heard  ? But  this  is  to  give  absolution 

(p-  564). 

The  book  ends  with  a most  useful  explanation  of  the  Con - 
stitutio  Apostoliccc  Sedis  and  with  an  Appendix  on  Indulgences. 

The  type  and  paper  arc  alike  excellent,  and  the  alphabetical 
index  very  convenient.  We  wish  Father  Sabetti’s  Compendium 
of  Moral  Theology f every  success. 
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3. — CATECHISM  OF  JOHN  HAMILTON.1 

This  Catechism  was  an  honest  and  well-meant  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  then  Primate  of  Scotland  to  revive  in  the 
Scottish  people  the  flickering  flame  of  their  love  for  their 
ancient  faith.  It  was  published  on  the  very  eve  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  though  it  had  no  power  to  avert  the  crash  of 
impending  revolt,  it  gives  evidence  of  a painful  consciousness 
of  the  gross  ignorance  and  still  grosser  corruption  which  had 
eaten  out  the  heart  of  religion  north  of  the  Tweed.  For  in 
Scotland  there  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  that  jealous)- 
of  Papal  power  which  for  centuries  had  been  weakening  the 
attachment  of  the  English  nation  to  Rome,  nor  was  there  the 
same  amount  of  positive  heresy,  which'  under  the  auspices  of 
Wicklif  and  the  Lollards  had  helped  the  cause  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  England  by  a long  course  of  previous  training.  In 
Scotland  the  devil’s  work  had  been  done  in  another  fashion. 
Riches  and  luxury  had  ruined  the  clergy,  the  episcopate 
reckoned  among  their  number  men  whose  lives  were  openly 
immoral.  The  parish  priests  were  no  better,  and  were,  moreover, 
utterly  ignorant,  and  the  religious  orders,  instead  of  coming  to 
the  rescue  of  the  tottering  edifice,  were  even  worse  than  the 
secular  clergy.  Wealth  and  power  had  transformed  those  who 
should  have  been  models  of  holy  living  into  lovers  of  pomp 
and  luxury.  The  natural  sons  of  kings  and  nobles  were  pro- 
moted to  be  the  abbots  of  the  most  important  monasteries 
while  they  were  still  mere  boys.  The  monks  had  no  voice  in 
the  elections,  and  the  only  road  to  ecclesiastical  preferment  was 
to  be  a favourite  at  Court.  “ And  sua  the  abbacies  came  ” 
(says  John  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Ross,  in  a passage  quoted  by 
Mr.  Law  in  the  Introduction),  “ to  secular  abussis  : the  abbottis 
and  pryorris  being  promovit  furth  of  the  Court,  quha  levit 
courtlyke,  secularlye,  and  voluptuouslye  ” (p.  xiv.). 

The  wealth  of  the  monastic  houses  had,  besides  making  the 
abbacies  the  prey  of  Court  favourites,  another  influence  which 
aided  in  their  destruction.  The  nobles,  accustomed  to  see  them 
thus  handed  over  for  the  benefit  of  individual  laymen,  soon 
conceived  the  desire  to  share  the  spoil.  Why  should  some 

1 The  Catechism  of  John  Hamilton , Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's , 1552.  Edited  by 
T.  G.  Law,  Librarian  of  the  Signet  Library,  Edinburgh.  With  a Preface  by  the 
^ght  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  Oxford  : Clarendon  Press. 
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bastard  boy  monopolize  the  princely  revenues  ? Why  should 
they  not  all  have  a slice  ? Why  not  suppress  the  monasteries, 
often  religious  houses  only  in  name  ? Then  there  would  be 
fine  plunder  for  all.  And  fine  plunder  many  a Scottish  noble 
received,  and  for  the  matter  of  that,  still  holds  in  the  person 
of  his  descendants. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  on  the  eve  of  the  Reformation, 
and  when  we  reflect  on  it  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  the 
Reformation  took  place.  Nothing  can  excuse  revolt  from  the 
authority  which  God  has  established  on  earth  with  a right  to 
rule  in  His  name,  but  if  anything  could  excuse  it,  it  would  be 
the  gross  abuse  by  man  of  God’s  authority.  Men  naturally 
say  in  the  present  day,  as  they  look  back  on  these  pre- 
Reformation  times,  that  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,  and 
that  the  tree  of  the  Church  must  be  corrupt  when  it  produces 
such  fruits  as  these.  But  they  overlook  the  fact  that  these 
rotten  fruits  were  not  the  fruits  of  the  Church’s  tree,  they  were 
fruits  from  the  devil’s  garden  which  he  tied  on  certain  corrupt 
branches  of  the  tree.  This  very  Catechism,  in  its  vigorous  and 
outspoken  rebuke  of  the  vices  that  its  composers  were  them- 
selves guilty  of,  is  a proof  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
corrupt,  not  because  it  taught  the  doctrines  of  Popery,  but  in 
clear  and  clean  opposition  to  those  very  doctrines.  Corruptio 
optimi  pessima . It  was  because  the  standard  set  before  the 
Catholic  clergy  is  so  high  that  they  who  fall  away  fall  so 
miserably,  and  involve  in  their  own  destruction  so  many  beside 
themselves.  It  was  because  the  religious  orders  of  Scotland 
professed  to  be  aiming  at  perfection  while  all  the  time  they 
were  living  a life  of  worldliness,  luxury,  and  sin,  that  they 
dragged  poor  Scotland  down  with  them,  and  made  it  easy  work 
for  John  Knox  and  his  friends,  with  their  new  doctrines  and 
their  fierce  denunciation  of  all  things  ecclesiastical,  and 
especially  of  the  religious  life.  Very  truly  and  pertinently 
does  Mr.  Gladstone  say  in  his  Preface,  that  the  abrogation  of 
the  Roman  supremacy  was  due  both  in  England  and  Scotland 
to  a widely-spread  feeling  already  prevailing  among  the  people, 
without  which  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Knox  would  have  been 
powerless.  This  feeling  was  the  unhappy,  but  almost  necessary 
result  of  the  corruption  in  the  high  places  of  the  Church,  and 
of  the  evil  lives  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  Court. 

But  looked  at  aright,  all  this  is  an  argument,  and  a very 
forcible  one,  for  Roman  claims.  For  the  principle  is  this. 
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Wherever  there  exists  a high  tone  of  morality  among  the  people, 
purity  in  princes  and  nobles,  devotion  and  unselfishness  among  the 
cleigy,  strictness  of  discipline  among  the  religious  orders,  where 
the  clergy  are  learned  and  the  people  well  instructed  in  their 
religion,  there  there  is  no  fear  of  any  falling  away  from  Catholic 
doctrine.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  Court  is  corrupt,  the 
governing  class  luxurious  and  selfish,  the  clergy  immoral  and 
indifferent,  the  people  ignorant  and  degraded,  there  all  things 
are  ready  for  revolt,  and  the  aversion  from  the  Papal  sway  is  in 
proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  moral  and  social  corruption. 

This  principle  receives  a curious  confirmation  from  the 
Catechism  of  Archbishop  Hamilton.  In  most  points  it  teaches 
clearly  and  distinctly  Catholic  doctrine.  Indeed  this  Catechism 
affords  an  unexpected  rebuke  to  those  who  attack  the  doctrine 
of  our  Lady’s  Immaculate  Conception  as  something  entirely 
modern.  In  speaking  of  Baptism  it  says : “ That  ye  may  plainly 
understand  this  spiritual  regeneration  and  renovation,  call  to 
your  remembrance  by  whom  all  men  and  women  are  consavit 
in  original  syn,  except  our  Salviour  Christ  and  His  Mother, 
the  glorious  Virgin  Mari”  (p.  186).  In  explaining  the  Angelic 
Salutation,  it  adds  to  a mere  statement  of  the  doctrine  a sen- 
tence expressly  distinguishing  conception  and  birth  without  sin. 
“ He  blissit  the  conceptioun  of  His  Mother  the  Virgin  Marie, 
quhen  he  preservit  hir  fra  original  syn.  He  blissit  the  nativitie 
of  the  Prophet  Jeremy  and  St  Johne  the  Baptist,  quhen  he 
sanctifyit  thame  in  thair  mather’s  wambe,  afore  thet  tliai  was 
borne  in  this  warld.” 

But  there  is  one  doctrine  strangely  absent  from  its  pages. 
From  beginning  to  end  not  a word  about  the  Pope  or  obedience 
to  the  Holy  See.  The  prevailing  corruption  had  subverted  the 
central  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  natural  instinct 
of  bishops  and  clergy  who  lived  evil  lives  was  to  desire  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  Christ’s  Vicar,  and  to  keep  in  the  background 
the  authority  of  him  who  alone  had  power  to  call  them  to 
account  and  punish  them.  Immorality  breeds  revolt  before  it 
breeds  unbelief.  Both  in  England  and  Scotland  the  first  step 
was  to  shake  off  the  Pope  as  ruler,  and  this  accomplished,  the 
rest  was  sure  to  follow.  One  by  one  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
gradually  disappear  after  him  who  alone  has  power  to  enforce 
them,  and  thus  down  the  slope  rolls  the  truncated  body  until  it 
is  dashed  to  pieces  over  the  precipice  of  Rationalism  and  an 
entire  denial  of  the  supernatural.  Witness  the  present  condition 
vol.  xxxiv.  j 
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•of  extra-Papal  Christianity  (we  apologize  for  the  contradiction 
in  terms)  in  England,  Germany,  America,  and  even  in  poor 
Sabbath-keeping  Scotland  herself.  This  is  the  true  moral  of 
the  present  Catechism,  which  was,  we  believe,  a sincere  but 
feeble  attempt  to  revive  religion  in  the  country.  Its  compilers 
unhappily  had  lost  the  keenness  of  their  vision,  and  did  not 
perceive  that  Catholic  doctrine  without  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope  is  like  a train  cut  off  from  the  locomotive.  It  may  run  on 
for  a time  as  if  it  still  possessed  its  motive  power,  but  ere  long 
it  will  most  certainly  come  to  a dead  stop. 

Mr.  Law,  in  addition  to  the  Preface,  which  is  written  with 
studious  impartiality,  has  added  a very  useful  Glossary  for  those 
unskilled  in  the  Scottish  tongue,  and  a General  Index  of  the 
subjects  treated. 


4.— A JOURNEY  INTO  TIIE  DESERT  OF  THE  LOWER  THEBAID.1 

Father  Jullien  has  written  a very  pleasing  and  interesting 
account  of  his  journey  in  company  with  Mgr.  Francis  Sogaro, 
Vicar- Apostolic  of  Central  Africa,  and  Mgr.  Antoun  Morcos, 
Visitor- Apostolic  of  the  Catholic  Copts,  to  visit  the  two  monas- 
teries of  St.  Anthony  and  St  Paul  in  the  Lower  Thebaid. 
These  monasteries  are  reputed  to  be  the  most  ancient  in  the 
Christian  world,  and  they  occupy  the  sites  where  the  two  holy 
patriarchs  lived  and  died.  Unfortunately,  they  are  not  in 
Catholic  hands,  but  have  been  the  property  for  centuries  of  the 
schismatical  Coptic  monks  attached  to  the  heresy  of  Dioscorus. 
They  are  of  great  importance  to  the  Copts,  inasmuch  as  they 
furnish  so  many  of  the  bishops  and  patriarchs  of  the  schism. 
It  was  deemed  more  expedient  to  acquaint  the  Coptic  patriarch 
with  their  design,  and  if  possible  obtain  from  him  a letter  of 
recommendation.  The  patriarch  was  found  to  be  most  agreeable 
and  amiable ; but  it  was  evident  that  he  did  not  attach  much 
importance  to  education,  for,  on  being  asked  if  he  had  any 
intention  of  sending  some  of  his  candidates  for  Holy  Orders 
to  Europe  to  receive  better  instruction,  he  answered,  “ No ; it 
was  quite  sufficient  if  they  knew  how  to  pray  and  lead  pious 
lives.”  The  good  Father  is  evidently  a keen  observer  of  nature  ; 
his  description  of  the  land  lying  about  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 

1 Voyage  dans  le  Dlsert  de  la  Basse-  Thebe  Lie  aux  convents  de  St.  Antoine  et  da 
St.  Paul.  Par  lc  R.  P.  Michel  Jullieo,  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus.  Lyon  : Bureaux 
<!es  Missions  Catholiques,  1884. 
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and  of  the  journey  through  the  trackless  desert,  are  full  of 
beauty,  though  expressed  in  the  simplest  language.  In  the 
Wady  Sannour  they  came  across  a bank  of  fossil  shell-fish 
over  a yard  in  thickness,  and  covering  a space  of  more  than  ten 
thousand  square  yards ; and  in  the  same  valley,  a little  further 
to  the  north,  they  discovered  a large  quantity  of  petrified 
wood,  coloured  violet  by  oxides  of  iron.  The  traditions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  desert  are  not  easily  lost  Here  is  an  example. 
Their  Bedouin  guides,  on  being  asked  if  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  tribe  of  the  Beni-Ouassel,  who  had  conducted  P&re 
Sicard,  S.J.,  to  the  monasteries  in  the  year  1716,  quickly 
replied,  “We  all  belong  to  the  Beni-Ouassel,  and  it  was  our 
ancestors  who  acted  as  guides  to  your  Father.” 

The  journey  occupied  ten  days,  during  which  scarcely  a 
human  being  was  to  be  seen  till  their  arrival  at  St  Anthony's 
Monastery ; they  said  Mass  daily  about  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  and  could  not  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  grandeur  and  solemn  stillness  of  the  starry  temple 
which  surrounded  them.  There  is  a very  full  and  complete 
description  of  both  monasteries,  which  cannot  fail  both  to 
instruct  and  interest  the  reader.  The  Monastery  of  St.  Anthony 
is  surrounded  by  a huge  wall,  between  forty  and  fifty  feet  high, 
and  perhaps  one  thousand  feet  in  length,  without  a single  gate 
or  entrance  for  admittance.  Each  one  desirous  of  entering  or 
leaving  the  precincts  of  the  establishment  has  to  do  so,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  St.  Paul  quitted  Damascus,  by  means  of  a 
rope.  Inside  the  walls,  there  is  a small  village,  with  a square  tower 
for  a place  of  refuge  in  case  of  invasion  ; each  monk  has  a 
separate  house  for  himself ; during  Lent  they  all  assemble  in 
the  refectory,  and  eat  in  common,  whereas  at  other  times  each 
one  caters  for  himself  in  the  kitchen  and  takes  his  meals  where 
he  pleases. 

The  visitors  were  warmly  greeted  by  the  fraternity,  and  with 
season,  for  these  poor  men  had  not  seen  a strange  face  for  more 
than  four  years.  It  was  here  that  St.  Anthony  breathed  forth 
his  pure  spirit,  January  17,  A.D.  356,  in  his  one  hundred  and 
fifth  year.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  traditions  of  the  monks, 
the  foundation  of  the  monastery  took  place  A.D.  315,  in  the 
lifetime  of  St.  Anthony,  and  it  has  been  deserted  only  once 
since  its  establishment,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Selim  the  First  in  688.  After  an  interval  of  seventy  years, 
the  schismatical  Copts  took  possession,  in  whose  power  it  still 
remains. 
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Father  Jullien  tells  us  a curious  story,  on  which  Cardinal 
Massaja  may  throw  some  light  when  he  publishes  his  memoirs. 
A young  Egyptian  Catholic,  who  was  a student  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, had  been  sent  back  home  to  recruit  his  health ; on 
his  journey  up  the  Nile,  he  lost  his  mother,  and  whilst  in 
search  of  her  was  carried  off  by  a schismatic  priest  to  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Anthony.  He  was  detained  there  much 
against  his  will  for  eight  years,  leading  meanwhile  a most 
exemplary  life.  There  he  would  probably  have  remained 
till  this  day,  had  not  his  extraordinary  virtues  marked  him 
out  as  fitted  for  a bishopric.  He  was  accordingly  being  escorted 
to  Cairo  by  two  of  the  fraternity,  when  he  found  means  to 
escape  and  regain  his  liberty.  He  is  now  the  Abouna  Boutros, 
pastor  of  the  Catholic  Copts  at  Mansourah.  Whilst  in  seclusion 
at  the  monastery,  God  did  not  forsake  him,  for  there  came  a 
day  when  a stranger  poorly  clad,  with  a long  beard,  and  seem- 
ingly a pedlar,  reached  the  convent.  It  was  no  other  than 
Cardinal  Massaja,  the  veteran  Vicar-Apostolic  of  the  Gallas, 
forced  to  fly  from  the  scene  of  his  labours  by  the  fury  of  the  per- 
secution. This  courageous  prelate  remained  for  some  months 
at  St.  Anthony's,  preserving  a strict  incognito  and  treated  as 
a beggar.  There  was  only  one  of  the  community  allowed  to 
penetrate  the  veil  of  secrecy  which  surrounded  him,  and  this 
was  our  young  kidnapped  Catholic  friend. 

The  reception  which  our  travellers  met  with  at  St.  Paul’s  was 
still  more  flattering,  for  after  being  hoisted  upon  the  wall  in  the 
same  primitive  style  as  at  St.  Anthony’s,  they  were  adorned  with 
rich  vestments  of  different  colours,  and  led  in  procession  to  the 
church  amidst  the  strains  of  sacred  psalmody.  On  arriving  at 
the  altar  Mgr.  Morcos  evidently  thought  that  he  ought  not 
to  lose  this  opportunity  of  giving  the  monks  a short  instruction 
on  the  Primacy  of  Peter.  He  thanked  them  for  the  honour 
given  to  the  Chair  of  Peter  in  the  reception  granted  to  one,  who 
was  a subject  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  exhorted  them  strongly 
to  unite  themselves  with  the  Successor  of  St.  Peter  whom  Christ 
appointed  to  be  the  Head  of  His  Church.  The  address  was 
listened  to  with  great  attention  and  respect,  and  at  the  end  all 
enthusiastically  answered,  Amen , amen . In  this  monastery, 

one  of  the  monks  was  nearly  ninety  years  of  age ; he  had  not 
quitted  its  walls  for  sixty  years. 

In  conclusion,  from  the  description  given  by  the  Father,  we 
can  glean  that  there  is  little  or  no. difference  in  the  spot  from 
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the  days  when  Paul  the  First  Hermit  chose  it  for  his  resting- 
place,  far  away  from  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  world.  A fine 
engraving  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  present  monastery  and  the 
wildness  of  the  region.  Fancy  to  yourself  an  immense  basin, 
with  sides  formed  of  dark-looking  rocks,  rising  to  a height  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  and  rent  in  every  direction  by 
numberless  ravines ; at  the  foot  stands  the  monastery,  gloomy 
and  still ; not  a blade  of  grass  in  sight,  not  a bird  in  the  air, 
not  a living  creature  to  animate  the  scene. 


5.— ST.  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI.1 

It  is  impossible  to  study  Christian  art  without  a grateful 
sense  of  its  magnificent  superiority  to  its  pagan  rival.  The  one 
is  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  can  never  rise  above  the  earth ; its 
highest  ideal  is  an  earthly  paradise,  gross  and  material,  sub- 
versive of  any  lofty  aspirations  and  high  aims,  an  ideal  which 
is  no  ideal,  but  merely  a disguised  apotheosis  of  a corrupt 
realism.  But  Christian  art  comes  down  from  Heaven  ; it  rises 
high  above  earth  and  ever  higher ; it  spurns  the  coarseness  of 
the  fleshly  paganism  ; it  is  kindled  with  a beauty  hidden,  indeed, 
or  half  hidden  from  the  sensuous  gaze  of  the  lover  of  mere 
earthly  loveliness,  but  which  holds  enraptured  him  whose 
thoughts  and  hopes  and  aims  are  in  the  City  of  God. 

In  these  days,  when  paganism  too  often  has  the  insolence 
to  claim  art  as  if  it  were  chiefly  her  own,  a magnificent  work 
of  Christian  art  consecrated  to  the  honour  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  is  a welcome  and  refreshing  sight.  Little  did  he  think, 
amid  his  life  of  poverty  and  humility,  wedded  to  poverty  as  his 
holy  bride,  poorly  lodged,  poorly  clad,  poorly  fed,  poorly  shod, 
with  nothing  artistic  about  him  to  the  dull  eye  of  sense,  that  he 
would  be,  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  a source  whence  would  flow 
a rich  stream  of  varied  art  for  centuries  to  come.  Little  did  he 
think  that,  six  hundred  years  after  his  death,  the  art  treasures 
of  Europe  would  be  ransacked,  to  bring  together  into  a splendid 
volume  dedicated  to  his  honour,  all  the  masterpieces  of  Christian 
art  commemorating  his  wondrous  life,  as  that  of  one  who  more 
than  that  of  any  mediaeval  saint  has  inspired  the  pencil  of  the 
painter  and  the  sculptor’s  graving-tool. 

1 St.  Francois  d 'Assise.  Paris : Librairie  Plon,  Rue  Caranci&re,  10. 
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This  volume,  executed  in  a manner  worthy  of  its  magnificent' 
aim,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Plon  et  Cie,  deserves  a very 
hearty  welcome  from  all  lovers  of  Christian  art.  It  will  be 
specially  attractive  to  all  who  admire  (and  who  does  not  ?)  the 
great  Saint  of  Assisi,  and  above  all  to  those  who  have  the 
privilege  of  being  Tertiaries  of  St.  Francis.  It  is  a large  quarto 
book,  splendidly  and  elaborately  got  up,  and  containing  nearly 
three  hundred  beautiful  and  choice  engravings  and  phototypes, 
reproducing  the  various  places  consecrated  by  the  presence  of 
the  Saint,  and  the  masterpieces  of  art,  mediaeval  and  modern, 
which  commemorate  the  scenes  of  his  life  and  death,  the  wonders 
he  wrought  on  earth,  and  the  miracles  he  has  worked  from  his 
high  throne  in  Heaven. 

The  first  portion  of  the  book  consists  of  a Life  of 
St.  Francis  by  the  Capuchin  Father,  Louis  de  Ch^rance ; 
the  second  relates  the  fruits  of  his  work  after  he  had  passed 
away.  Father  de  Grezes,  another  son  of  Francis,  gives  a 
brief  account  of  the  Second  and  Third  Order,  the  last  men- 
tioned being  well  known,  under  their  name  of  Tertiaries,  as 
among  the  most  illustrious  of  those  branches  of  religious  life 
which  extend  from  their  proper  home  within  the  cloister 
to  those  whose  lot  is  to  remain  in  the  busy  world.  The 
Three  Divisions  of  the  First  Order,  the  Franciscans  of  Regular 
Observance,  the  Conventuals  (or  Cordeliers),  and  the  Reformed 
Conventuals  or  Capuchins  (so  named  from  their  ampler  hood  or 
capuce),  have  each  its  own  history  and  a glorv  of  its  own.  To 
the  Conventuals  belong  the  special  privilege  of  giving  to  the 
Church  Popes  Sixtus  the  Fifth  and  Clement  the  Fourteenth. 
The  saints  of  the  Order  are  very  numerous.  St.  Louis  of 
France,  among  others,  was  a Tertiary  of  St.  Francis.  The 
holy  men  who  came  forth  from  it,  but  who  have  not  attained 
to  the  honours  of  canonization,  are  almost  innumerable,  from 
the  Englishman,  Alexander  of  Hales  (known  by  the  title  of 
Doctor  Irrefragabilis),  the  Master  of  St.  Bonaventure  and  St. 
Thomas,  and  Roger  Bacon,  father  of  modern  scientists,  to  the 
Irishman  Father  Mathew,  the  noble  apostle  of  temperance.  Of 
these  and  many  other  remarkable  men  who  belonged  to  the 
Order  as  its  Members  or  Tertiaries,  Father  de  Chanday,  also 
a Capuchin,  gives  a brief  and  interesting  biographical  notice. 

The  volume  closes  with  a very  interesting  essay  on  St. 
Francis’  influence  on  Art.  There  never  was  a Saint  whose 
life  was  so  wonderfully  artistic.  All  his  life  was  a poem,  whose 
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stanzas  were  kindled  with  fire  from  Heaven.  It  was  a gallery 
of  pictures  of  incomparable  beauty.  His  face,  his  figure,  the 
story  of  his  conversion,  the  superb  and  divine  folly  of  his  life, 
that  folly  which  is  indeed  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God, 
his  neophytes  crowding  round  him  in  his  solitude  and  making 
the  desert  re-echo  with  their  hymns  of  praise,  his  first  mon- 
asteries in  their  picturesque  poverty,  the  miracles  he  wrought,, 
the  demons  he  put  to  flight,  the  contrast  of  his  poverty  with 
the  proud  splendour  then  prevailing  even  in  the  high  places 
of  the  Church,  and  above  all,  Francis  himself,  with  his  angelic 
lace  and  that  strange  supernatural  expression  telling  of  his 
intercourse  with  God  and  the  communication  to  him  of  the 
mysteries  of  Divive  Love,  surrounded  by  the  beasts  who 
rejoiced  to  be  his  subjects,  his  children,  the  listeners  to  his 
voice  and  whom  he  loved  in  his  turn  to  call  his  brethren,  and 
towards  the  close  of  his  life  bearing  that  supreme  mark  of 
Divine  Love,  the  impression  on  his  hands  and  feet  and  side 
of  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus — all  this  is  a poem  and  a 
picture  in  one.  It  had  an  influence  on  Christian  art  which 
still  lives.  It  reconciled  man  with  nature,  or  rather  it  taught 
him  to  see  God  in  nature,  and  so  gave  to  things  inanimate 
and  to  the  brutes  of  the  field  a Divine  beauty  which  inspired 
the  poet's  pen  and  the  painter  s pencil  and  the  sculptor's  chisel, 
and  gave  us  the  masterpieces  of  Christian  art.  St.  Francis  is 
tightly  described  in  the  present  volume  as  ir'es-sculptural.  His 
ascetic  figure,  keen  quick  eye,  his  intense  appreciation  of  nature 
and  love  of  his  fellow-men,  his  thoughts  fixed  upon  God,  and 
giving  to  his  bodily  pains  a dignity  which  was  the  result  of 
his  recollection  and  absorption  in  Divine  things,  the  very 
habit  which  clothed  his  emaciated  body,  were  all  made  to 
inspire  the  statuary.  The  pulpit  of  Sante  Croce,  the  work  of 
®encdctto  da  Majano,  on  which  the  life  of  St.  Francis  is 
^Iptured,  is  a masterpiece,  perhaps  the  masterpiece,  of  mystic 
legendary  sculpture.  An  engraving  on  page  189  represents 
a Portion  of  it,  but  can  give  but  little  idea  of  the  original. 
A>k>r*so  Cano’s  statue  of  St.  Francis  in  ecstasy,  beautifully 
^graved  on  page  280,  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  pieces  of 
^tUary  ever  produced.  What  a contrast  to  the  Greek  models, 
J^f^eet  as  ideals  of  beautiful  human  animals,  but  with  nothing 
,vine  in  them  ! In  Cano’s  statue  there  is  scarcely  any  earthly 
the  heavenly  expression  of  the  face  is  everything,  the 
of  the  statue  is  merely  subsidiary  to  this.  The  animal 
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disappears  under  the  influence  of  the  beautiful  soul  which  chases 
it  away,  or  reduces  it  to  a submissive  minimum  of  being.  It  is 
a triumph  of  Christian  art. 

But  if  the  book  is  most  interesting  from  a literary  point  of 
view,  as  a work  of  art  it  is  of  rare  value.  We  do  not  know 
where  to  begin  or  where  to  end  in  enumerating  the  treasures 
it  contains.  Giotto’s  frescoes  are  well  known  to  every  Italian 
traveller,  and  the  most  striking  are  those  relating  to  St.  Francis, 
of  which  there  is  a very  large  collection  reproduced  in  the 
present  volume.  This  is  enough  of  itself  to  recommend  it  to 
every  lover  of  art.  “ St.  Francis  in  glory  ” (page  269),  from 
a fresco  by  Puccio  Capanna  at  Pistoia,  is  less  generally 
known.  The  likeness  of  St.  Bonaventure,  by  Raphael  (plate  31), 
seems  to  us  one  of  the  finest  engravings  in  the  whole  book. 
Andrea  del  Robbia’s  " Nativity,”  reproduced  in  photo-aquatint, 
where  St.  Francis  kneels  in  ecstasy  gazing  at  the  new-born 
Christ,  is  of  a different  type,  but  still  exquisitely  beautiful. 
Ruben’s  Stigmatization  we  cannot  equally  admire,  his  genius 
was  utterly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Saint  of  Assisi, 
and  his  treatment  is  almost  coarse  and  repelling.  But  the 
subject  is  a most  difficult  one,  and  even  Giotto  is  less  suc- 
cessful here. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  mention  one  or  two 
of  the  pictures  of  this  magnificent  work  of  art,  and  we  hope 
that  many  of  our  readers  will  study  it  for  themselves.  It  ought 
to  be  in  every  Catholic  library.  We  feel  sure  that  every  one 
who  possesses  it  will  find  that  he  has  secured  a veritable 
treasure. 


6.— THE  MIRACULOUS  EPISODES  OF  LOURDES.1 

This  book  is  the  continuation  of  Mr.  Lasserre’s  famous  work, 
Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes , in  which  he  has  told  so  well  the 
wondrous  manifestation  of  Divine  mercy  granted  to  our  own 
times  at  the  Grotto  of  Lourdes.  It  is  its  continuation,  but  also 
its  natural  complement.  In  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  we  have  the 
story  of  the  apparitions  graphically  described,  and  the  first 
establishment  of  what  is  now  a world-wide  devotion  presented 
to  us  in  all  its  details.  But  in  this  book,  the  author  has  under- 

1 The  Miraculous  Episodes  of  Lourdes,  By  Henri  Lasserrc.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  M.  E.  Martin.  London  : Burns  and  Oates,  1884. 
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taken  a new  and  different  task.  Many  miracles  have  from  year 
to  year  been  recorded  since  the  day  when  the  waters  of  the 
holy  Grotto  first  sprang  out  of  the  rock ; many  facts  attesting 
Ae  miraculous  intervention  of  God’s  power  have  been  published, 
but  few  of  those  supernatural  cures  are  presented  to  the  public 
wiA  those  details  which  increase  so  much  the  circumstantial 
evidence  for  their  genuineness,  and  with  the  authentic  documents 
by  which  those  cures  are  certified  to  be  beyond  the  power  of 
nature  to  effect,  or  at  least  to  be  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
medical  science.  Hence  the  idea  of  Mr.  Lasserre’s  book.  Among 
Ae  innumerable  cures  which  have  been  obtained  at  Lourdes  or 
by  means  of  the  water  of  Lourdes,  he  has  chosen  four,  of  special 
significance  for  the  purpose  he  had  in  view.  Each  of  these 
cures  he  has  made  the  subject  of  a minute  study;  he  has 
searched  into  all  the  circumstances  which  led  on  to  the  first 
idea  of  having  recourse  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes ; he  has 
analyzed  all  the  facts,  great  and  small,  connected  with  the  life 
of  those  who  have  been  the  singular  objects  of  Mary’s  favour ; 
he  has  described  in  the  very  words  of  the  physicians,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  ailments  of  which  these  persons  complained  and 
Aeir  physical  appearance  after  the  cure ; lastly,  he  has  printed 
Ae  attestations  of  the  persons  themselves  whose  cures  he  relates, 
and  the  medical  certificates  procured  before  and  after  the 
miracles,  with  the  signatures  of  the  doctors,  legalized  by  the 
Government  authorities.  It  would  be  difficult  to  do  more  for 
his  purpose.  Here,  then,  are  four  facts  which  have  not  taken 
place  in  a corner,  or  only  within  the  observation  of  little  peasant 
children,  as  Rationalists  are  often  wont  to  complain,  but  in  the 
broad  daylight,  before  hundreds  of  witnesses ; facts  which  have 
been  investigated  by  men  of  learning,  themselves,  as  it  appears, 
for  Ae  most  part  unbelievers,  yet  forced  by  the  evidence  before 
Aem  to  confess  in  writing  that  “ this  case  of  spontaneous  cure 
appears  all  the  more  surprising,  that  the  annals  of  science  make 
no  mention  of  any  fact  of  a similar  nature,”  or  again,  ‘'that 
science  is  powerless  to  explain  the  fact,  for  no  author  has  ever 
quoted  any  similar  or  analogous  observation.” 

Unbelievers  often  answer,  when  pressed  by  the  claims  of 
Christianity  to  defend  their  unbelief,  that  one  miracle  duly 
proved  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  persuade  them  of  the  reality 
of  the  supernatural,  but,  say  they,  no  such  miracle  is  forth- 
coming. Mr.  Lasserre  answers  with  his  book : “ Here  are  four 
miracles  resting  on  facts,  which  you  cannot  refuse  to  admit 
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without  stultifying  yourselves.  If,  then,  your  objection  was 
made  in  earnest,  nothing  remains  for  you  but  to  confess  the 
truth  to  which  these  four  miracles  bear  witness.” 

The  cure  of  Francis  Macary,  of  varicose  ulcers,  which  we 
noticed  in  our  last  issue,  and  the  evidence  for  which  must  be 
read  in  extenso  in  order  to  realize  its  force,  presents  one  of  the 
strongest  facts  ever  adduced  in  modern  times  in  support  of  the 
doctrine  of  miracles. 

This  book,  which  has  already  reached  seventeen  editions  in 
the  French  language,  is  now  introduced  to  English  readers  by 
Miss  Margaret  Martin  in  an  excellent  translation.  To  cause  such 
a work  to  be  known  and  read  in  the  world  is  to  render  a signal 
service  to  religion.  Both  its  author  and  its  translator  have 
therefore  a claim  to  the  gratitude  of  all  those  who  are  found, 
in  these  times,  fighting  the  good  fight  on  the  side  of  truth. 


7. — THE  WALKING  TREES.1 

The  publication  of  attractive  books  to  serve  as  Christmas 
presents  has  become  a fixed  institution  amongst  us,  and  although 
till  quite  recently  these  have  consisted  chiefly  of  more  serious 
works  made  suitable  to  the  occasion  by  copious  illustrations, 
bright  colours,  and  rich  decorations,  we  may  this  year  especially 
congratulate  the  rising  generation  of  all  ages,  on  the  large  pre- 
ponderance given  to  entertaining  and  instructive  tales  for  the 
young.  Among  such  the  lively  and  gracefully  written  fairy 
stories  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Rosa  Mulholland  will  hold  a high 
place.  Each  of  her  four  allegories  combines  playful  fancy  and 
sustained  interest,  with  a useful  moral  easily  appreciated  even 
by  the  very  young,  and,  like  all  really  well-written  tales  ibr 
children,  they  can  be  read  with  pleasure,  and  by  no  means 
without  profit,  by  grown  up  persons. 

The  adventures  of  the  hero  of  The  Walking  Trees , of  Little 
Queen  Pet9  and  of  the  sorrowful  young  water-sprite,  Nira,  remind 
us  somewhat  of  those  of  Alice  in  Wonderland.  The  inspiration, 
however,  is  drawn  from  other  scenes  of  enchantment,  from 
cloud-land  and  from  the  abode  of  the  fairies  beneath  the  lake. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  most  weird-like  and  fanciful  pictures 
are  taken  from  the  realms  above  us,  and  here  Miss  Mulholland 

1 The  Walking  Trees , and  other  Tales.  By  Rosa  Mulholland.  With  THust ra- 
tions. Dublin  : M.  H.  Gill  and  Son. 
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attains  a height  of  veiy  varied  and  beautiful  imagery.  Having 
reached  the  sky-country  from  the  branches  of  one  of  the  miracu- 
lous trees  which  had  obligingly  walked  up  to  the  top  of  a lofty 
mountain,  the  boy,  Leo,  had  a golden  opportunity  of  watching 
the  grand  fantastic  shapes  and  combinations  of  magnificent 
colours  which  even  ordinary  mortals,  like  ourselves,  can  from 
our  humbler  position  detect  in  the  grouping  of  the  clouds  under 
brilliant  sunlight.  Thus  he  saw,  near  at  hand,  the  gorgeous 
bursting  forth  of  the  sun  all  over  cloud-land.  The  gate  into 
a vast  kingdom  beyond  parted  slowly,  slowly,  till  it  stood  wide 
open,  and  the  next  instant  a river  of  gold  poured  out  through 
the  opening  and  flooded  the  sky. 

It  did  not  seem  to  hurt  or  wet  the  people,  though  it  flowed  just  like 
«ater,  but  it  sprinkled  them  all  over  with  golden  spray,  so  that  they 
glittered  a thousand  times  more  than  they  had  glittered  before.  Then 
figures  began  to  march  slowly  through  the  gate.  First,  came  ten 
splendid  purple  giants  waving  gold  banners,  next,  twelve  crimson 
knights  blowing  golden  bugles,  then  twenty  tiny  gold  and  silver  dwarfs, 
rolling  and  frolicking  and  tumbling  head  over  heels  as  they  came  along. 
After  these  walked  a hundred  silver  virgins,  with  lamps  in  their  hands 
burning  with  an  orange  flame,  and  following  these,  a thousand  fiery 
youths  swinging  censers.  Then  came  a leash  of  wild  horses,  snow 
white,  with  golden  manes  and  scarlet  hoofs,  and  a little  cherub  with 
wings,  holding  them  all  in  his  hand  by  a silver  thread.  A team  of 
purple  oxen  came  next,  with  gilded  horns,  and  their  necks  wreathed 
with  flowers,  and  a fool  in  a scarlet  cap  and  jingling  bells  dragging 
them  along.  Then  came  an  enormous  waggon  of  golden  hay,  drawn 
by  butterflies  as  large  as  ships  in  full  sail,  and  another  of  fruits  drawn 
by  snails  as  large  as  horses.  Last  of  all  came  twenty  thousand  golden 
guards,  with  lances  glittering  and  silver  shields.  And  then  there  was  a 
pause.  The  dazzling  procession  which  had  poured  through  the  gate 
marched  across  the  sky,  broke  up,  and  dispersed,  the  new  arrivals 
mingling  with  the  crowd  outside  the  gate. 

This  is  an  effective  piece  of  gorgeous  description,  but  it  is 
succeeded  by  a still  more  happy  mingling  of  real  with  fictitious 
impressions,  caused  by  the  vain  attempt  to  look  the  sun  out  of 
countenance.  As  the  gate  through  which  Leo  gazed  grew 
brighter  and  brighter — 

Tiie  opening  behind  it  began  to  burn  with  so  red  a gold  that  I^eo’s 
eyes  ached,  and  he  had  to  cover  them  with  his  hand.  When  he  was 
able  to  look  again,  he  saw  the  most  curious  sight.  “ The  sun  1 the 
*un ! *’  cried  Leo,  as  an  enormous  ball  of  fire  rolled  slowly  through  the 
gate.  “ A ball  of  fire  ! ” thought  Leo,  as  he  peered  at  it  cautiously 
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between  his  fingers.  “Yes,  but  is  it  not  certainly  something  more 
besides  that  ? It  is  a face,  a fiery  face,  and  I declare  it  walks  upon 
legs.”  And  so  it  did  indeed.  There  were  two  slender  black  legs,  like 
those  of  a spider,  straying  down  to  the  ground  from  under  the  sun’s  red 
face,  and  there  were  little  arms  of  the  same  description,  which  flourished 
about.  As  he  walked  in  through  the  gate,  Leo  noticed  a whole  circle 
of  long  golden  spears  which  were  ranged  all  round  the  sun  with  the 
points  outward.  They  appeared  short  at  first,  but  shot  suddenly  out  all 
over  the  sky,  and  Leo  got  a little  stab  from  them  in  one  of  his  eyes 
which  shut  it  up  completely.  He  covered  that  eye  with  his  hand  and 
made  the  best  use  he  could  of  his  other,  trying  to  save  it  from  the 
spears  while  he  watched  the  movements  of  the  sun.  It  had  curious 
little  round  eyes  and  a wide  mouth,  and  as  he  rolled  his  face  from  side 
to  side  he  grinned  broadly,  and  Leo  saw  that  it  was  this  grin  of  his 
which  shed  the  bright  light  all  over  the  sky  and  poured  down  what  we 
call  sunshine  on  the  earth.  As  Leo  was  observing  this,  the  sun  caught 
sight  of  his  little  head  peeping  out  of  the  clouds,  and  winked  at  him. 
The  violence  of  the  wink  quite  blinded  Leo’s  second  eye,  and  just  as 
the  sun  marched  away  across  the  sky  on  his  spider  legs  among  the 
crowd  of  his  attendants,  the  little  boy  fell  back  into  the  clouds,  unable 
to  see  anything  more. 

After  a very  perilous  and  slippery  existence  amongst  the 
clouds  which  broke  away  in  his  hands,  the  boy  caught  hold 
of  an  errant  pair  of  “ beautiful  feathery  white  wings,  all  tinged 
and  tipped  with  gold,”  with  which  he  fared  better  for  a time, 
and  after  witnessing  sights  of  ravishing  beauty,  and  encountering 
such  mysterious  beings  as  cloud-men,  and  storm-children,  and 
hours  in  form  of  lovely  virgins,  Leo  at  length  descends  to 
mother  earth  again,  finding  himself  without  much  surprise  shot 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  forked  lightning. 

Little  Queen  Pet  of  Golden-lands  was  a very  sensible  and 
simple-minded  young  lady,  although  she  had  twelve  nurses  and 
a hundred  and  fifty  beautiful  names,  which  were  all  lost  as  they 
fell  out  of  the  bishop’s  mouth,  and  she  was  the  victim  of  a 
government,  a monster  w'ith  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  heads 
and  scarcely  any  heart ; and  when  her  ears  were  assailed  by  the 
sound  of  frequent  bells,  she  was  told  it  was  only  the  poor— 
“ people  who  are  born  to  torment  respectable  folk,”  said  the 
head  nurse.  However,  the  Princess  Pet  found  the  wherewith  to 
help  them  in  the  shape  of  numerous  gowns,  heaps  of  gold  and 
silver,  besides  large  empty  bread-baskets,  which  spoke  out 
very  plainly  to  her  that  the  late  Queen,  her  good  mother,  had 
intended  to  employ  them  all  in  the  service  of  the  poor.  The 
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next  thing  little  Pet  does  is  to  go  and  seek  the  poor,  and  she 
meets  with  the  venerable  figure  of  Time,  with  scythe  and  watch 
in  hand,  who  enables  her  to  identify  her  own  existence  with  that 
of  several  poor  persons  in  turn,  but  to  regulate  her  actions  by 
help  of  the  tiny  clock,  which  goes  exactly  for  a month,  and  of 
which  she  must  never  lose  the  key.  The  Princess  thus  learns 
to  unite  true  sympathy  with  the  wisest  prudence,  and  having 
met  and  fallen  in  love  with  a model  of  perfection  in  the  person 
of  the  young  Prince  of  Silver-country,  who  of  course  finds  the 
key  which  of  course  she  had  lost,  they  join  their  hands  and 
hearts,  and  put  their  heads  together,  and  “ made  such  beautiful 
laws  that  poverty  and  sorrow  vanished  immediately  out  of 
Golden-lands.'’ 

Miss  Mulholland's  third  fairy-tale  springs  from  the  legend 
of  the  city,  enriched  with  towers,  castles,  bridges,  and  fine  streets 
submerged  for  the  sins  of  its  inhabitants  beneath  the  waters  of 
Lough  Neagh,  and  presents  to  us  a slight  inversion  of  the 
Darwinian  theory,  inasmuch  as  men  gradually  degenerated  into 
water  kelpies,  and  swam  about  contentedly,  with  fins  growing 
out  of  their  shoulders.  One  little  maiden,  however,  succeeds  in 
gaining  the  upper  air  and  its  corresponding  life,  and  by  her 
exciting  changes  of  fortune  points  the  moral  of  the  advantages 
of  charity  and  simplicity  over  worldliness  and  selfishness.  The 
concluding  story  of  Floreeiis  Golden  Hair  exposes  the  folly  and 
vanity  of  the  rich  and  high-born,  who  deck  themselves  with 
grand  dresses,  made  too  often  by  the  toilsome  and  ill-requited 
labour  of  the  half-starved  poor. 


8.— TOWARDS  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  THE  MOON.1 

The  name  which  has  been  given  to  this  book  is  suggestive 
rather  of  an  upward  flight  into  aerial  regions  in  imitation  of 
Montgolfier  than  of  a journey  into  the  interior  of  Africa  on  the 
track  of  Livingstone  ; a journey  too,  which  was  made  by  a lady, 
and  was,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  one  of  pleasure.  The 
Scotch  Missionary  Society  having  heard  that  the  missions  in 
the  East  of  Africa  were  in  a very  unsatisfactory  state,  a minister 
was  sent  out  to  investigate  matters,  and  as  it  was  deemed 

1 Towards  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon . By  M.  A.  Pringle.  Blackwood  and  Sons, 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1884. 
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unadvisable  that  he  should  go  alone,  the  husband  of  the  writer 
was  appointed  to  accompany  him  ; Mrs.  Pringle,  in  whom  the 
love  of  novelty  is  apparently  stronger  than  the  love  of  comfort, 
insisted  on  being  one  of  the  party,  and  in  a very  readable 
volume  she  gives  us  a glimpse  of  her  experiences  amongst  the 
natives. 

In  explanation  of  the  title  we  are  told  that  Luna  monies 
is  the  name  given  by  ancient  geographers  to  a mountainous 
locality  near  the  source  of  the  Zambesi  River,  and  the  book 
was  so  called  lest  it  should  be  supposed  to  be  an  account  of 
missionary  enterprise,  rather  than  what  it  really  is,  mere  notes 
of  travel. 

On  arriving  at  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Delagoa  Bay, 
Mrs.  Pringle  found  it  amusing  to  walk  about  and  look  at  the 
aborigines,  whom  she  describes  as  a fine-looking  race  of  gigantic 
stature,  many  of  the  women  being  over  six  feet  high,  the  “poor 
Portuguese  looking  truly  insignificant  beside  them.”  She 
remarks  that  “not  two  of  the  men  or  women  were  dressed 
alike,”  this  variety  in  their  scanty  habiliments,  which  consisted 
mostly  of  wild-beasts’  skins  and  feathers,  serving  probably 
to  compensate  for  the  striking  similarity  of  their  features. 
Of  this  she  says : 

A became  annoyed,  because,  when  he  had  made  the  acquaint- 

ance of  natives  and  wanted  to  be  friendly  to*  them,  he  had  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  one  from  another.  He  supposed  this  was  owing  to 
their  complexion  being  rather  novel  to  him^  till  he  found  that  Kuma- 
lomba  (a  chief)  made  the  very  opposite  remark.  He  said  he  had  seen 
a good  many  of  us  Europeans  and  was  astonished  that  we  all  had  such 
different  faces  and  such  different  characters  (p.  267). 

We  do  not  remember  meeting  with  this  remark  in  the 
accounts  given  by  other  travellers,  but  Mrs.  Pringle  had 
abundant  opportunities  for  observation  during  her  slow  pro- 
gress up  the  river,  in  a small  boat,  paddled  by  a.  crew  of 
savages,  who  much  preferred  rest  to  labour,  and  availed  them- 
selves of  every  pretext  for  stopping  at  the  villages  where  pov*btr 
the  native  beer,  brewed  from  Indian  corn,  could  be  obtained 
Go  where  one  will,  the  craving  for  intoxicating  liquor  seems 
inherent  in  the  human  nature.  The  inhabitants  of  the  villages 
our  travellers  passed,  and  who  as  may  be  supposed,  crowded 
the  banks  to  gaze  at  the  unwonted  and  aiausmg  spectacle  they 
afforded,  knew  all  about  rum,  and  actually  got  quite  excite d 
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when  they  caught  sight  of  the  bottles  of  filtered  water  with 
which  Mrs.  Pringle  was  provided.  “ Great  was  their  disappoint- 
ment,” she  says,  *when  I gave  them  a little,  to  discover  it  was 
only  water.  The  Portuguese  often  give  them  rum  if  they  want 
them  to  work  harder  or  do  something  extra.  It  is  a great  pity, 
as  nothing  demoralizes  them  more  thoroughly.” 

The  boatmen  were  on  the  whole,  however,  most  good- 
natured  ; at  night  they  would  sit  for  hours  round  a fire  telling 
each  other  stories  and  singing  songs,  the  words  of  which  were 
in  some  cases  extemporized,  but  were  set  to  well-known  airs. 
There  was  one  song  which  they  sang  more  frequently  and  wfith 
more  zest  than  any  other,  a free  translation  of  this  is  given,  it 
runs  thus — 

Mary  Pm  lone,  mother  Pve  none, 

Mother  Pve  none,  she  and  father  both  gone. 

None  to  pity,  none  to  listen,  none  to  speak  to  me. 

Mute  indeed  thou,  still  a mother  Mary  be. 

Even  the  Protestant  cannot  fail  to  see  in  this  song  a hymn 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  a relic  of  the  time  when  there  were 
Catholic  missioners  on  the  Zambesi.  Perhaps  it  also  contains 
a reference  to  th£  departure  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  were 
expelled  from  the  country  by  the  Portuguese  in  1760.  This 
mission  field  has  since  been  re-opened,  and  the  Jesuits  have 
again  returned  to  the  scene  of  their  ancient  labours.  An  extract 
from  the  letters  of  these  missioners  states  that  the  people  evince 
great  eagerness  for  baptism,  and  many  instances  prove  that  the 
traditions  of  the  faith  still  linger  among  them. 

A Portuguese  gentleman  who  asked  some  of  them  to  assist  him  in 
exploring  some  gold-mines  in  the  district  of  Manica,  which  lies  to  the 
south  of  the  Lower  Zambesi,  tells  me  that  they  replied,  “ Yes ; but  we 
must  have  Missa  first.”  They  then  put  themselves  on  their  knees 
before  a tree,  and  went  through  some  certain  form  of  prayer,  and  this 
was  believed  to  be  a remnant  of  the  traditions  once  living  amongst 
them,  of  assisting  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  before  starting  on 
an  expedition.  Another  traveller  heard  the  words  Arc  Maria  still  used 
among  them,  the  mechanical  utterance  of  the  words  having  been 
continued  when  the  sense  attached  to  them  had  faded  in  the  lapse 
of  time.  ...  At  Zumbo,  the  old  church  of  the  Jesuit  missioners  and 
a laige  bronze  bell  that  once  called  the  faithful  to  the  worship  of  the 
true  God,  are  still  to  be  seen  (p.  130). 

The  reader  is  not  acquainted  with  the  decision  arrived  at  by 
the  Docter  of  Divinity  who  was  commissioned  to  investigate 
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the  state  of  affairs  at  the  mission-station,  but  he  is  said  to  have 
been  far  from  finding  the  terrestrial  Paradise  he  expected,  and 
the  natives  seem  to  have  been  not  too  well  disposed  towards  the 
Protestant  missionaries.  Mrs.  Pringle  tells  us  something  of  the 
opinion  these  simple  but  shrewd  children  of  nature  formed  of 
them. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  find  out  generally  what  the  natives  think 
about  the  mission,  as  they  are  too  polite  to  tell  us  the  plain  truth  to  our 
faces.  They  cannot  understand  the  missionaries’  object  in  coming  to 
the  country.  They  seem  simply  to  suppose  that  they  are  like  them- 
selves, a new  tribe,  come  to  settle  for  their  own  pleasure  or  profit* 
They  look  upon  them  as  wealthy  colonists  who  have  many  curious 
customs,  most  notably  that  of  singing  hymns,  and  who  know  a great 
deal  about  monkwala — medecine  or  magic— and  what  is  best  of  all,  who 
have  plenty  of  calico  to  give  away  (p  257). 

Lamentable  indeed  is  it  that  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  should 
form  their  ideas  of  the  Christian  religion  from  such  men  as  are 
some  of  the  salaried  Protestant  missionaries,  especially  as  there 
are  many  good  points  in  their  own  natural  character.  Mrs. 
Pringle  in  one  place  says — 

Nothing  strikes  us  more  forcibly  than  the  singular  unselfishness  of 
these  poor  savages,  for  both  young  and  old  share  everything  they  get 
with  one  another  or  those  around  them.  Sometimes  when  I have 
given  a child  a biscuit,  I have  felt  quite  sorry  to  see  the  way  in  which 

the  poor  little  thing  has  given  a bit  to  all  its  companions,  until  many 

a time  nothing  more  than  a crumb  remained  for  itself ; yet  there  it  was, 
as  bright  and  happy  as  if  I had  given  it  a boxful  to  divide  among  them. 
In  the  same  way,  if  an  old  pair  of  boots  happens  to  be  thrown  away, 
and  a child  finds  them,  it  immediately  puts  one  boot  on  one  of  its  feet, 
and  gives  the  other  to  a companion,  who  puts  it  on  one  of  his,  and 
thus  they  hobble  about  all  day  with  them.  The  next  day  the  boots 
are  sure  to  be  handed  on  to  two  others,  who  again  pass  them  on  to 

two  more  ; and  so  they  go  on,  until  each  child  in  the  school  has  had  a 

turn  of  the  boots  (p.  287). 

The  book  ends  somewhat  abruptly.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  extracts  given  above,  it  is  written  in  an  easy  and  pleasant 
style,  being  chiefly  compiled  from  letters  addressed  to  friends 
at  home.  Very  little  mention  is  made  of  the  Protestant 
dignitary  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  expedition.  Whether 
he  quite  relished  the  supervision  of  his  escort  is  somewhat 
questionable,  at  any  rate  he  contrived  to  travel  alone,  since  he 
invariably  preceded  them  on  the  journey,  or  chose  a different 
route  by  which  to  reach  his  destination. 
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I.— BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Father  Dichamp1  has  written  a most  convincing  little  pamphlet 
on  a point  too  often  passed  over  in  books  of  Catholic  con- 
troversy, and  which  Anglicans  love  to  bring  forward  against 
the  Church.  He  proves  that  even  if  some  of  the  Popes  were 
uncanonically  elected,  this  does  not  affect  their  claim  to  be 
true  successors  of  St  Peter,  and  that  even  if  there  was  no 
certain  Pope  throughout  the  great  Schism,  this  does  not  interfere 
with  the  legitimacy  of  the  Popes  who  have  ruled  the  Church 
after  it  was  healed.  We  will  leave  our  readers  to  study  his 
clear  and  concise  argument  themselves.  It  completely  disposes 
of  the  noisy  fallacies  of  Dr.  Littledale  and  Co. 

The  Manual  of  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore2  gives 
the  programme  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  which  has  now 
been  happily  realized.  Many  of  our  readers  will  have  seen 
reports  of  the  sermons  which  were  delivered,  and  the  all- 
important  subjects  treated  of.  A memorial  volume  is  to  be 
published  by  the  Baltimore  Publishing  Company,  with  the 
approbation  of  Archbishop  Gibbons,  which  will  report  all 
sermons  and  other  public  proceedings  of  the  Council,  and 
portraits  of  all  the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  Prelates  who 
took  part  in  it.  As  we  may  look  to  this  council  as  a new 
Point  of  departure  for  the  Church  in  America,  this  volume  is 
likely  to  be  of  great  value  and  interest. 

Among  the  subjects  brought  before  the  Council  of  Baltimore, 
that  of  Catholic  University  Education  was  one  of  the  most 
important.  We  have  received  a valuable  contribution  to  this 

1 Has  there  been  a disappearance  of  the  Papacy  ? By  the  Rev.  P.  Dichamp,  S.  [. 
Leamington  Art  and  Book  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  1884. 

2 Manual  of  the  Public  Ceretnonies  of  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore . 
t*alt»more : The  Baltimore  Publishing  Company. 
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question  in  the  shape  of  Bishop  Spaldings  Discourse3  on  the 
subject  in  its  special  aspect  as  a crying  need  for  priests.  It  is 
only  in  the  higher  education  of  an  University  that  it  is  possible 
to  impart  to  young  ecclesiastics  that  correlative  view  of  truth 
which  is  more  important  than  ever  in  the  present  day.  It  is 
not  in  the  Seminary,  however  ably  conducted,  that  is,  or  ever 
can  be,  supplied  that  general  conspectus  of  the  various  sources 
in  their  relations  to  each  other  and  in  the  provinces  to  which 
each  is  united,  which  it  is  the  special  function  of  an  University 
to  supply.  Its  very  name  of  University  implies  this.  As  Bishop 
Spalding  most  forcibly  expresses  it : “The  mind  thus  lives  in  an 
atmosphere  in  which  the  comparison  of  ideas  and  truths  with 
one  another  is  inevitable,  and  so  it  grows,  is  strengthened, 
enlarged,  refined,  made  pliant,  candid,  open,  equitable.”  And 
he  boldly  adds,  we  think  with  good  reason,  that  “ when  numbers 
of  priests  will  be  able  to  bring  this  cultivation  of  intellect  to  the 
treatment  of  religious  subjects,  then  will  Catholic  theology 
again  come  forth  from  its  isolation  in  the  modern  world  ” (p.  25). 
It  is  undeniable  that  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  strength  to 
Anglicanism  is  the  University  training  (meagre  and  un-Catholic 
though  it  be)  of  her  clergy.  In  Belgium  the  University  of 
Louvain  i9  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  power  of  religion  m that 
religious  country.  In  England  and  Ireland  the  exclusion  of 
Catholics  for  so  many  years  from  University  Education  has 
been  an  indirect  and  efficacious  means  of  persecuting  tire 
Church.  American  Catholics  see  with  the  quick  intelligence 
of  Transatlantic  perception  how  important  to  Catholic  interests 
In  the  States  is  a Catholic  University.  Whether  the  time  hats 
come  when  it  is  possible  to  establish  one  remains  to  be  seen. 
Doubtless  the  Council  has  arrived  at  some  decision  in  the 
matter.  At  all  events,  Bishop  Spalding’s  ability  and  energy 
is  hastening  on  the  much  to  be  desired  event 

Messrs.  Benziger  have  published  a Commentary  on  the 
Apostolic  Faculties  granted  to  Bishops,  by  the  late  Father 
Konings,  C.SS.R.,4  which  will  be  useful  to  the  clergy  not  of 
America  only  but  of  all  the  world.  It  discusses  and  decides  on 

3 University  Education  considered  in  ks  Bearings  on  the  Higher  Education  of 
Priests . A Discourse  delivered  by  the  Right  Rev.  J.  L.  Spalding,  DD.,  Bishop  of 
Peoria,  Illinois,  at  the  Cathedral,  Baltimore,  on  Sunday,  November  16,  1884. 
Baltimore  : John  Murphy  and  Co.,  1884. 

4 Commentarium  in  FaculUUcs  A posted  teas  qnec  Episeopis  nostris  concetti  solcnt. 
Auctore  A.  Kontngs,  C.SS.R.  New  York  : Benriger  Brothers.  London  : Bums 
and  Oates. 
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good  authority  a number  of  moot  questions  which  are  wont  to 
perplex  the  consciences  Qf  the  clergy  in  connections  with  dis- 
pensations for  marriage,  the  power  of  absolving  from  vows,  the 
evidence  required  of  valid  baptism  in  those  received  into  the 
Church,  &c.  An  appendix  gives  the  forms  to  be  used  in 
applying  for  various  dispensations. 

Father  Gavin,  the  Director  of  the  Gentlemen’s  Sodality  at 
Farm  Street,  has  compiled  a very  serviceable  manual5  for  the  use 
of  his  own  and  similar  societies.  Its  most  noteworthy  feature  is 
the  full  translation  of  the  rules  of  the  Prima  P run  aria,  which 
are  here  published  in  English  for  the  first  time.  They  show  in 
a practical  way  what  the  organization  and  actual  working  of 
a sodality  should  be.  Of  course  there  are  always  local  circum- 
stances which  have  to  be  provided  for  in  organizing  any  given 
sodality,  but  if  the  rules  of  the  Prima  Primaria  are  taken  as 
the  basis  of  the  work,  the  local  regulations  will  only  have  to 
deal  with  certain  points  of  detail,  and  sodalities  using  this 
manual  can  easily  follow  the  example  of  the  Farm  Street 
Sodality,  and  have  their  own  special  rules  printed  as  an  appen- 
dix to  it.  The  manual  also  contains  the  usual  public  devotions 
of  the  sodalities,  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass,  the  Little  Office  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  (with  a translation  by  Mr.  E. 
Waterton),  the  Little  Office  of  our  Lady,  the  Office  for  the 
Dead,  daily  prayers,  and  a selection  of  devotions  for  Holy  Com- 
munion, the  Litany  of  our  Lady,  the  Benediction  hymns,  &c. 
The  preface  contains  a sketch  of  the  history  of  the  sodalities, 
with  special  reference  to  the  sodalities  in  England.  The  book 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  sodalists.  Even  those  who  already 
possess  the  Libelltts  will  find  the  manual  a useful  companion 
volume. 

All  who  are  interested  in  obtaining  good  plays  for  the  stage 
of  a College  or  for  private  theatricals  will  find  Htraclins 6 excel- 
lently suited  to  their  purpose.  It  had  a well-deserved  success 
the  first  time  it  was  acted  in  Beyrouth.  The  subject  is  one  of 
historical  importance,  and  the  author  has  done  justice  to  his 
subject.  The  story  is  familiar  to  our  readers.  H^raclius,  hard 
pressed  by  Chosroes  and  the  Persians,  who  have  advanced  up 


5 Manual  for  the  Use  of  Sodalities  of  our  Lady  affiliated  to  the  Prima  Pritnaria. 
With  Appendix  for  the  Farm  Street  Sodality.  James  Stanley,  Monresa  Press, 
Roeharopton,  1885. 

* Hiraclius,  ou  l' exaltation  de  la  Croix . , Tragedic  en  5 actes  et  en  vers  avec 
•bants.  Par  le  Pere  M.  M.  Chopin,  S.J.  Beyrouth,  1884. 
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to  the  walls  of  Constantinople  and  are  in  possession  of  the 
true  Cross,  which  they  carried  off  at  the  pillage  of  Jerusalem, 
hesitates  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  Is  he  to  defend  his 
capital  or  to  boldly  attempt  the  rescue  of  the  Cross  by  attacking 
the  foe?  On  his  decision  the  tragedy  turns.  It  is  full  of 
striking  incident,  and  contains  passages  of  no  little  poetic 
beauty. 

The  Art  and  Book  Company  of  Leamington  are  showing 
great  activity  in  issuing,  at  a cheap  price,  Catholic  books, 
pamphlets,  altar  cards,  &c.  The  Pictorial  Catechism ,7  which 
gives  an  engraving  after  the  Dusseldorf  school  for  every  one 
of  the  great  truths,  combines  the  double  end  of  fixing  on  the 
minds  of  children  the  truths  inculcated  and  also  making 
them  familiar  with  a variety  of  scenes  drawn  from  Holy  Scrip- 
ture and  connected  with  the  services  of  the  Church.  It  costs 
only  is.,  contains  over  one  hundred  plates,  and  will  be  found 
very  attractive  as  a means  of  making  the  Catechism  interesting 
to  its  little  learners.  The  same  Company  have  issued  an  useful 
Card  for  servers  at  Mass,  Devotions  commonly  used  for  the 
Way  of  the  Cross,  and  Office  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead. 

Stories  for  tiny  children  are  much  harder  to  write  than 
those  for  children  of  an  older  growth.  It  is  a special  gift  to 
see  what  will  interest  them  and  fix  itself  at  the  same  time  on 
their  undeveloped  minds  with  permanent  and  useful  effects. 
Snoivjlakes 8 is  a book  of  this  kind,  admirable  for  nursery 
reading,  a series  of  simple  little  word  pictures,  rather  than 
of  stories.  But  the  pictures  are  well  drawn,  and  convey  a most 
healthy  moral  lesson. 

Linds  Talcs0  are  equally  simple  and  pretty,  but  are  also 
very  attractive  as  stories,  and  are  full  of  touching  and  sometimes 
thrilling  incident.  Minctte  and  Fiji  is  a story  of  a child  carried 
off  by  a travelling  showman,  Two  Little  Donkeys  of  a foundling 
boy.  The  scene  of  each  is  laid  in  France,  and  the  characters, 
incidents,  &c,  are  all  French.  The  book  will  be  found  a very 
acceptable  present  for  young  children. 

If  to  end  with  a wedding  is  the  correct  thing  for  a story. 
Miss  Bridges  short  tale10  has  a twofold  claim  to  merit,  since 

7 Pictorial  Catechism , alter  original  designs,  by  G.  R.  Elster.  Art  and  Book 
Company,  Leamington. 

8 S mm  flakes,  and  other  Tales.  By  M.  Sinclair  Ellison.  Wash  bourne. 

* Lina's  Talcs . By  Mrs.  F.  Pentrill.  Dublin  : M.  H.  Gill  and  Son. 

10  The  Brides  of  Kensington,  By  Miss  Bridges.  R.  Washboume,  Paternoster 
Row,  London,  1885. 
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it  concludes  with  two  of  these  happy  ceremonies.  The  principal 
personages  in  the  story  are  Lord  Fitzalan  and  his  sister,  the 
former  of  whom,  a bigoted  Unitarian,  though  he  treats  his 
sister  with  great  cruelty  and  rigour,  when  she  adopts  the  faith  of 
her  friends  the  Movvbrays,  is  himself  brought  to  the  Church 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  future  mother-in-law.*  Con- 
versions in  real  life  are  not  always  effected  so  easily  and  so 
speedily ; a single  conversation  is  sufficient  to  overcome  “ his 
lordship’s  notorious  anti-Catholic  prejudices.”  But  the  grace 
of  God  works  in  marvellous  ways,  and  perhaps  Miss  Bridges’ 
story  may  be  a narrative  of  what  she  has  herself  had  experience 
of  in  her  own  wide  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.  have  sent  us  an  admirable  series  of 
children’s  copy-books.11  That  enterprising  firm  have  done  a 
great  deal  to  popularize  education,  and  what  is  more,  their  books 
and  magazines  may  always  be  safely  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
young.  To  provide  attractive  literature  for  the  people  to  sup- 
plant the  pernicious  trash  which  unhappily  is  gaining  ground  in 
England,  is  a work  in  which  we  thoroughly  sympathize  and  to 
which  we  desire  all  possible  success.  We  are  glad  to  recommend 
their  copy-books  to  Catholic  schools  and  colleges,  not  for  this 
reason  only,  but  also  because  of  their  intrinsic  excellence.  There 
is  a happy  variety  in  their  copies,  and  the  more  advanced  teach 
sound  sense  as  well  as  caligraphy. 

11  Cassell's  Mode?  School  Copy- Books.  Cassell  and  Co.,  London  and  New  York. 
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' II.— MAGAZINES. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Stimmen  atts  Maria-Laack  m 1884, 
Father  Langhorst  concludes  his  examination  and  exposition 
of  the  Spencerian  system  of  philosophy.  This  so-called  Religion 
of  Agnosticism,  which  would  set  up  the  unknowable  * in  the 
place  of  God,  is  termed  the  “ child  of  the  past  and  the  father 
of  the  future,”  for  it  is  to  be  the  religion  of  the  future,  when,  by 
the  progress  of  science,  and  advance  of  exact  thought,  men's 
minds  are  sufficiently  enlightened  to  receive  it.  Father  Lang- 
horst handles  the  subject  with  great  ability,  and  pronounces  this 
system  to  be  the  most  deplorable  and  portentous  aberration  of 
modem  philosophy,  a symptom  of  the  mental  sickness  of  the 
present  day,  and  a striking  exposure  * of  the  hollowness  and 
falsity  of  modem  unbelief.  Some  archaeologists  have  thought 
that  the  splendid  shrines,  jewelled  reliquaries,  and  elaborate 
processional  crosses  with  which  Archbishop  Egbert  of  Treves 
enriched  his  own  and  other  continental  dioceses  were  of 
Byzantine  workmanship,  but  they  are  now  stated  to  have  been 
fabricated  by  German  metal-workers,  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  prelate.  The  episcopate  of  Archbishop 
Egbert  marks  an  epoch  in  mediaeval  art ; the  chronicles  record 
the  magnificence  of  the  art  treasures  added  by  him  to  the 
Cathedral  of  Treves.  When  the  wave  of  Revolution  rolled 
over  the  Continent,  sweeping  away  time-honoured  institutions 
and  stripping  off  ecclesiastical  ornament,  the  valuables  of  the 
Cathedral,  packed  in  twenty-four  waggons,  were  sent  for  safety 
to  Ehrenbreitstein,  but  did  not  thereby  escape  seizure ; the 
only  memorial  of  bygone  glory  which  the  Chapter  succeeded 
in  regaining  being  the  celebrated  shrine  of  St.  Andrew.  Father 
Meschler  contributes  a meditation  for  Advent  on  the  Incar- 
nation of  the  Son  of  God,  in  its  effect  on  the  present  state  and 
future  destiny  of  mankind.  Father  Baumgartner  gives  an 
account  of  the  constitution  and  government  of  Iceland,  in 
connection  with  the  opening  of  the  Althing , or  Parliament,  at 
which  he  was  present ; he  also  entertains  us  with  a humorous 
description  of  his  first  attempts  at  horsemanship,  while  making 
an  excursion  into  the  interior  of  the  island. 

Dr.  Rolfes  comes  forward  in  the  pages  of  the  Katholik  in 
vindication  of  the  Aristotelian  teaching  in  respect  to  a Divine 
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Ruler  of  the  universe,  which  he  considers  to  have  been  some- 
what misrepresented  by  Dr.  Stock!  in  his  recent  essay  on  the 
subject.  He  maintains  that  the  latter  is  not  justified  in  stating 
the  theories  of  the  Stagy  rite  to  be  antagonistic  to  truth,  as  in 
reality  they  only  fell  short  of  it,  and  they  form  the  basis  of 
the  Thomtstic  philosophy  ; he  quotes  the  authority  of  Kleutgen, 
who  declares  that  the  only  question  on  which  Aristotle 
enunciates  a positively  false  theory,  is  on  the  eternity  of  matter. 
The  controversy  regarding  the  causa  fermalis  of  our  adoption 
as  the  sons  of  God,  which  has  already  occupied  considerable 
space  in  the  Katfudik , appears  to  be  degenerating,  as  such 
polemical  articles  are  liable  to  do,  into  angry  disputation.  The 
discovery  in  the  Vatican  Library  of  fifty  MS.  commentaries  on 
the  Summa , written  by  some  of  the  most  celebrated  theologians 
of  the  University  of  Salamanca,  will  prove  a great  acquisition 
for  the  historian  of  modem  scholasticism.  This  collection  was 
made  by  Cardinal  Ascanio  Colotina,  during  a long  residence  at 
Salamanca  whilst  he  pursued  his  theological  studies.  A short 
account  of  the  state  of  the  University  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  it  exercised  a widespread  influence  through  the  teaching 
and  explicit  statement  of  truth  by  which  the  crop  of  new  errors 
were  combated  ; and  the  notices  of  the  principal  theologians  and 
tbeir  works,  of  great  biographical  and  bibliographical  interest, 
will  be  continued  in  the  next  number.  The  Katholik  also  calls 
attention  to  a new  Life  of  St.  Frances  Romana  by  a monk  of 
Solesmes,  Dom  Rabory,  which  contains  more  ample  and  in- 
structive information  respecting  this  remarkable  Saint  than  any 
heretofore  published. 

The  closing  of  the  Turin  Exhibition  with  much  pomp  and 
official  ceremony,  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  royal  Princes, 
and  high  dignitaries,  calls  forth  some  remarks  of  a highly  dis- 
approving nature  from  the  Civilta  Cattolica  (Nos.  827,  828). 
That  this  National  Exhibition — coming  only  three  years  after 
that  of  Milan — would  prove  a failure,  was  foretold  in  the  pages 
of  the  Civiltct , and  this  prediction  appears  to  have  been  realized  ; 
the  shareholders  are  out  of  pocket,  the  exhibitors  disappointed. 
The  distribution  of  prizes  was  swayed  by  favouritism,  Catholic 
competitors  being  antecedently  excluded  from  the  list  of  the 
winners.  The  exhibits  in  the  Industrial  Department  showed 
little  progress  ; in  that  of  the  Fine  Arts  decadence  was  painfully 
apparent  both  in  motives  and  treatment ; the  statuary  outraged 
good  taste  and  even  ordinary  decency ; the  pictures  were  merely 
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representative,  lacking  the  idealism  of  true  art.  And  this  is 
termed  the  Resurrection  of  modem  Italy ! At  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  Civiltd  casts  a comprehensive  glance  over  the  present 
state  of  affairs  on  the  Continent  Everywhere  it  sees  the  world 
divided  into  two  hostile  camps — that  of  the  Church  and  of 
Freemasonry.  The  aim  of  the  latter  is  to  disintegrate  society, 
and  separate  man  from  God  ; and  therefore  with  diabolical 
ingenuity  and  assiduity  it  makes  continual  war  upon  the  Church. 
Seated  at  the  helm  of  the  State,  it  banishes  religion  from  the 
schools,  sways  public  opinion  by  means  of  the  press,  fosters 
democracy  and  revolt,  and  poisons  the  very  blood  of  the  country 
where,  as  in  Italy,  it  obtains  this  unhappy  ascendancy.  What 
are  the  tactics  of  the  Church  to  be  ? She  must  oppose  her 
enemy  with  similar  weapons,  with  schools,  books,  associations 
for  the  defence  of  the  faith,  conferences,  missions,  prayer,  and 
good  works.  It  belongs  to  Revolution,  as  the  writer  of  another 
article  tells  us,  to  break  with  the  past,  and  as  Italy  is  especially 
rich  in  Catholic  traditions,  it  is  all  the  more  lamentable  to  see 
her  weakly  burning  incense  to  the  idol  of  clay,  surrendering  to 
the  enemy  who  tramples  down  the  glorious  memories  of  the 
primacy  which  it  was  once  her  boast  to  hold  in  religion,  science, 
letters,  and  art  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  cheering  to  observe 
that  the  tercentenary  of  St.  Charles  was  kept  with  great 
solemnity  and  magnificence  throughout  Italy,  where  his  good 
works  will  never  be  forgotten.  The  usual  appeal  is  made  on 
behalf  of  the  despoiled  and  distressed  Italian  nuns,  whom  the 
Holy  Father,  in  his  Brief  of  the  7th  of  October,  commends  to 
the  charity  of  the  faithful.  Some  letters  are  quoted  as  proof 
of  the  extreme  gratitude  with  which  alms  are  received  in  the 
various  convents  which  the  miserable  pittance  allowed  by  the 
Government  barely  suffices  to  furnish  with  their  daily  bread. 
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of  these  REMEDIES,  every  Mother  has  at  once  the  means  of  curing  most 
complaints  to  which  herself  or  Family  is  liable. 

N.B. — Advice  Gratis  at  jSrxVew  Oxford  Street,  late  533,  Oxford  Street , London , daily  between  the 

hours  of  1 1 and  4,  or  by  tetter. 


OLDRIDGES  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA 

(ESTABLISHED  60  YEARS), 

The  best  and  only  certain  remedy  ever  discovered  for  Preserving, 
Strengthening,  Beautifying,  or  Restoring  the 

HAIR,  WHISKERS,  OR  MOUSTACHES, 

And  Preventing  them  Turning  Grey. 

PRICE  3s.  6d.,  6s.,  and  ns.  PER  BOTTLE. 

C.  & A.  OLDRIDGE, 

22,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
And  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

For  Children  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  forms  the  basis  of  a magnificent 
head  of  hair,  prevents  baldness  in  mature  age,  and  obviates  the  use  of 
dyes  and  poisonous  restoratives. 


...P  THE  ORIGINAL 
UOL  & ONLY  GENUINE 

WRIGHT ’$“5; 
\C0AL  TAR 

V%  SOAP 

'S*3r- 

PRESCRIBEO  BY  THE  ENTIRE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION 
r FOR  THE  CURE  OF  SKIN  DISEASES. 
PROTECTS  FROM  MEASLES,  SMALL  POXS  SCARLET  FEVER. 
W.V.  WRIGHT  & C?  SOUTHWARK,  LONDON. 


Franciscan  convent  of  the 

IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION, 
Portobcllo  Road , Bayrwatcr , W. 

Under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

The  Religious  of  this  Community  receive  a 
limited  number  of  young  ladies  for  education* 
The  terms  for  the  course  are  ^50  per  annum, 
which  comprises  all  the  usual  branches  of  a 
sound  English  education,  in  which  Latin. 
French,  German,  and  every  kind  of  needlework, 
are  included.  Music,  drawing,  and  dancing  arc 
extras.  I he  recreation  grounds  arc  spacious, 
and  the  locality  a most  healthy  one.  Children 
remaining  at  School  for  the  Summer  Vacation 
are  taken  to  the  sea- side. 

Abb^e^5'  p©ply  ‘0  the  Mother 
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ST.  EDMUNDS  COLLEGE, 

OLD  HALL,  WARE,  HERTS. 


President— THE  VERY  REV.  P.  FENTON. 
Vice-President— REV.  WILLIAM  LLOYD. 


The  College  is  situated  within  thirty  miles  of  London,  on  the  main  road  to  Cambridge.  The 
Barest  station  is  Standon  (about  a mile  and  a quarter  distant)  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

The  courses  of  studies  are  variously  adapted  for  (l)  candidates  to  the  priesthood,  (2)  those  who 
are  destined  for  the  learned  profession  or  for  careers  involving  competitive  examinations,  and 
(3)  those  who  are  intended  for  commercial  life. 

For  the  Commercial  or  Modern  division  great  stress  will  be  laid  on  precis  writing,  short- 
hand, mental  arithmetic,  and  English  composition. 

For  the  Classical  and  Scientific  division  the  College  is  affiliated  to  the  London  University. 

ST.  HUGH’S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

(Adjoining  the  College). 

President— THE  VERY  REV.  P.  FENTON. 

Vice-President— REV.  EDWARD  ST.  JOHN. 

An  experienced  matron  superintends  all  that  relates  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  children. 
FOR  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO  THE  VERY  REV.  THE  PRESIDENT. 

MOTTINGHAM  HOUSE, 

MOTTINGHAM,  NEAR  ELTHAM,  KENT, 

TIVEL  VE  MINUTEST  WALK  FROM  EL  THAM  ST  A TION . 

(Removed  from  Blenheim  House,  Lee). 

Establishment  for  the  Preparation  of  Candidates  for  the  Examinations  for  admission  to  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich  ; Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst.  Also  for 
die  Militia,  Preliminary,  Literary,  and  Final  Examinations. 

Principal  . . REV.  E.  VON  ORSBACH, 

Late  Tutor  to  their  Highnesses  the  Princes  of  Thum  and  Taxis. 

TUTORIAL  STAFF: 

Higher  Mathematics  . . . G.  Merrit  Reeves,  Esq.,  M.A. ; 13th 

• Wrangler,  1873 ; late  Scholar  of 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Mathematics T.  A.  Pease,  Esq.,  and  G Simpson,  Esq. 

Classics  : Latin  and  Greek  . . The  Principal. 

English  : Language  and  History  . J.  A.  Prout,  Esq.,  B.A.  Oxon. 

French  language  ....  Mons.  Victor  Lemaire,  M.A.  Licencic- 

^s- Lett  res,  Paris. 

German  Language  ....  The  Principal. 

Sciences : Geology,  Physics,  and 

Chemistiy  ....  Professor  T.  Morris. 

Geography : Physical  . . The  Principal  and  J.  Morris,  Esq. 

„ Political  . . . The  Principal. 

Drawing : Geometrical,  Freehand, 

ana  Perspective  . . J.  A.  Pease,  Esq. 

Prdiroinaiy  Subjects  . . . The  Principal  and  C.  Simpson,  Esq. 

Drill  and  Fencing  ....  Sergeant  F.  Myers,  R.M.  A.,  Woolwich. 

The  pupils  have  the  privilege  0/  daily  Mass  in  the  house . 

FOR  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO  . THE  PRINCIPAL. 
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PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 

BY  THE 

REV.  JAMES  F.  SPLAINE  S.J. 


Reprinted  from  The  Month. 


LONDON  : 

BURNS  AND  OATES,  GRANVILLE  MANSIONS,  ORCHARD  STREET,  W. 

NEW  YOKE  : 

CATHOLIC  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY  CO.,  BARCLAY  STREET. 


Price  Sixpence. 


IMPORTANT  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

A BOOK  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

CATHOLIC  CHRISTIANITY  AND  MODERN  UNBELIEF. 

A Plain  and  Brief  Statement  of  the  Real  Doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  opposed  to 
those  falsely  attributed  to  her.  by  Christians  who  reject  her  authority,  and  by  unbelievers 
in  Revelation  ; that  thus  a contrast  may  be  easily  drawn  between  the  ' ' Faith  once  delivered 
to  the  Saints,"  and  the  conflicting  Theories  and  scientific  guesses  of  the  present  Age  ; and 
serving  as  a Refutation  to  the  Assaults  of  modern  Infidelity.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Jos.  ZX 
Kicakds,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Retimo,  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Eastern  Vicariate  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  iamo.  doth.  Net,  $1.00. 

“ The  object  of  this  wotic  is  to  state  the  difficulties  urged  by  Unbelief  against  Catholic  Christianity 
plainly  and  even  forcibly.  The  answers  are  directed  chiefly  to  common  sense,  and  are  supported  by 
plain  matter-of-fact  demonstrations,  carefully  selected  on  account  of  their  simplicity,  from  hosts  of 
others  more  suited  to  the  schools.  The  whole  plan  of  the  work  is  conceived  on  the  same  principles. 
If  at  times  the  author  is  led  into  the  path  of  controversy,  be  leaves  the  well-beaten  track  as  soon  as 
possible,  satisfying  himself  with  noting  in  characters  that  oannot  be  mistaken  by  ordinary  intelligence 
the  essential  marks  of  true  Catholic  teaching." 

MEDITATIONS  FOR  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR. 

Collected  from  different  Spiritual  Writers,  and  suited  for  the  practice  called  " Quarter  of  an  Hour’s 
Solitude."  Edited  by  Rev.  Roger  Baxter,  S.J.,  of  Georgetown  College,  iamo  cloth.  £a.ocx 
* •'  This  book  was  first  written  in  lathi,  in  1699.  by  N.  B.  {an  Kagtiab  religious),  and  banded  around 
ig  manuscript  for  years,  during  the  times  of  persecution  in  England,  where  rt  was  nred  by  many  bu^ 
persons.  It  was  translated  into  English  in  1669,  by  Rev.  E.  Mico,  and  revised  and  modernised  in 
182 a,  by  Rev.  Roger  Baxter,  S.T.,  of  Georgetown  College.  It  is  now  republished  and  revised  in  the 
251st  year  of  Jesuit  labour  in  the  United  States,  by  Rev.  P.  Neale,  S.J.,  of  St.  Inigos,  Md." 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

By  Dr.  H.  Brueck.  With  Additions  from  the  Writings  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Ukkgenroxtbbi. 
Translated  by  Rev.  E.  Prubntb.  With  the  Approbation  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of 
St.  Louis.  Two  volumes.  In  Prat. 


BENZIGER  BROTHERS, 

NEW  YORK,  CINCINNATI,  AND  ST.  LOUIS. 


PRIZE  MEDALS  AWARDED, 

Dublin,  1865.  Paris,  1867.  Honourable  Mention  International  Exhxb mo*,  1869. 

Vienna,  1879. 

BOOKBINDING, 

In  the  Monastic,  Grolier,  Maioli,  and  Illuminated  Styles, 

In  the  most  superior  Banner,  by  English  and  Foreign  Workmen. 


JOSEPH  ZAEHNSDORF, 

36,  CATHERINE  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN.  LONDON,  W.C. 
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M.  H.  GILL  AND  SON’S  LIST. 


Manual  of  Universal  Church  History.  By  the  Rev.  John  Alzog,  D.D. 

Translated,  with  additions,  from  the  German,  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Pabisch  and  the  Rev.  T. 
S.  Byrne.  With  Chronological  Tables  and  Ecdesiast ico- Geographical  Maps.  Four 
Volumes,  8vo,  cloth,  price  30s. 

Life  of  Madame  de  Bonnault  d’Houet,  Foundress  of  the  Faithful 

Companions  of  Jesus.  Translated  from  the  French.  With  a Preface  by  Lady  Herbert. 
With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

Poems.  Original  and  Translated  by  H.  I.  D.  Ryder  of  the  Oratory.  Fcap. 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  price  3s.  6d. 

Cromwell  in  Ireland.  A History  of  CromwelFs  Irish  Campaign.  By  the 

Rev.  Denis  Murphy,  S.J.  With  Map,  Plans,  and  Illustrations.  8vo  doth  gilt,  ias.6d. 
Gems  for  the  Young.  From  favourite  Poets.  Edited  by  Rosa  Mulholland. 

With  Six  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Sermons  and  Discourses.  By  the  late  Most  Rev.  John  MacHale,  D.D., 

Archbishop  of  Tnam.  Edited  by  Thomas  MacHale,  D.D.,  Ph.D.  8vo  doth,  7s.  6d. 

. The  Art  of  Thinking  Well.  By  Rev.  James  Balmes.  Translated  from  the 
Spanish  by  Rev.  William  M'Dokald,  D.D.  Preceded  by  a Life  of  the  Ant  hair. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

1794  : A Tale  of  the  Terror.  From  the  French  of  M.  Charles  D’Hericault, 
By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  5s. 

The  Spirit  of  S.  Francis  de  Sales.  By  Mgr.  Camus,  Bishop  of  Belley. 

Translated  from  the  French.  New  edition,  revised.  Fcap.  8vo,  doth,  price  33.;  doth,  im 
edges,  price  3s.  6d. 

Golden  Grains;  A Collection  of  Little  Counsels  for  the  Sanctification  and 
Happiness  of  Everyday  Life.  Translated  from  the  French.  Square  i6mo»  cloth  extra, 
price  28.  6d. 

A Short  Memoir  of  Esterina  Antinori.  Translated  from  the  Italian.  By 

Lady  Herbert.  With  Portraits.  Fcap.  8vo,  doth,  extra,  is.  6d. 

Account  of  Don  Bosco  and  his  Work.  Gathered  chiefly  ftoB 

the  narrative  of  Dr.  D’Espiney.  By  Mrs.  F.  Raymond  Barker.  i8mo,  doth.  is. 

Plus  the  Ninth  and  his  Times.  By  the  late  John  Francis  Maguire,  M.P* 

New  edition,  revised  and  brought  down  to  the  Accession  of  Pope  Leo  the  Thirteenth  by 
the  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Patterson.  Crown  8vo,  wrapper,  is. 

QVs  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Young  People.  A Weekly  Journal  of 

Good  and  Pleasant  Reading.  Part  III.,  February,  1885,  6d.  v 


*Jt*  Complete  Catalogue  will  be  sent  gratis,  and  post  free,  on  application. 


M.  H.  GILL  AND  SON, 

So,  UPPER  SACKVILJLE  STREET,  DUBLIN. 
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Burns  and  Oates’  New  List 


BOOKS  FOR  LENT. 

The  Baptism  of  the  King.  Considerations  on  the  Sacred  Passion.  By  the 
Kev.  H.  J.  Coi.eridge,  S.J.  Quarterly  Series.  Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Sermons  for  the  Spring  Quarter.  By  the  late  Very  Rev.  Charles  Meynell, 

D.D.  Edited  by  H.  I.  D.  Ryder,  of  the  Oratory.  Cloth  extra,  bevelled  boards,  6s. 

Lent,  Cookery  for.  is. 

Lent,  Hints  for  Spending  Profitably  the  Time  of.  id. 

Lent  and  Passiontide,  Devotions  for.  Wrapper,  3d. 

Lent,  Sanctification  of.  By  Bishop  Vaughan  of  Salford,  id. 

Holy  Week  Book.  New  and  complete  edition,  with  the  Psalms  pointed  for 

chanting.  The  only  edition  requiring  ?io  turning  back  or  reference . Cloth,  is.;  roan, 
is.  6d.;  roan  gilt,  2s.;  calf,  4s.  6(1. ; morocco,  5s.;  morocco  gilt,  6s. 

Holy  Week  Book  according  to  Dominican  Rite.  is.  6d. 

Officium  Hebdomads  Sanctae : Ratisbon  8vo.  (8  inches  by  5),  6s.  6d. ; half 

calf,  ns.;  calf,  15s.  6d.;  morocco,  16s.  6d.;  abridged  edition,  nett,  is.  6d. ; half  calf,  5s.; 
calf,  9s.;  morocco,  10s.;  Mechlin,  i8mo,  with  music  (6  inches  by  4),  4s.;  calf,  8s.; 
morocco,  9s.;  32010  (5  inches  by  3),  2s.  6d.;  cloth,  4s.;  calf,  6s.;  morocco,  7s. 

Dolorous  Passion  (The).  From  the  Meditations  of  Anne  Catherine  Emmerich. 
Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Devotions  for  the  Ecclesiastical  Seasons.  Cloth,  is. 

Passion,  History  of  the  Sacred.  By  Father  Luis  de  la  Palma,  of  the 

Society  of  Jesus.  Translated  from  the  Spanish.  With  Preface  by  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Coleridge,  S.J.  New  edition.  Price  5s. 

Passion  (The).  Reflections  by  a Religious  of  the  Loretto  Convent,  Navan. 
Price  3s.  6d. ; Wrapper,  2s.  6d. 

Passion  and  Death,  Contemplations  and  Meditations  on  the,  and  on  the 

Glorious  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  method  of  St.  Ignatius,  translated 
from  the  French  by  a Sister  of  Mercy.  Revised  by  a priest  S.J.  New  edition.  Cloth,  2s. 

Passion  (The)  of  Jesus  and  Woes  of  Mary  (Oratory).  Wrapper,  2d. 
Passion,  Treatises  and  Meditations  on  the.  By  St.  Alphonso  Licuorl 

Edited  by  the  Bishop  of  Southwark.  Price,  3s.  Cheap  edition,  2s. 

Quarant*  Ore.  New  Visits  to  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament ; containing  Devo- 
tions for  the  Quarant’  Ore  and  other  occasions  of  Exposition  and  Benediction.  Edited  by 
his  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman.  New  edition,  cloth  extra,  gilt  lettering,  red  edges,  2s. 

Love  and  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  Bishop  Vaughan  of  Salford. 

Wrapper,  2d. 

Reflections  on  the  Stations  of  the  Cross ; or,  The  Love  of  Jesus  in  His 

Passion.  With  the  Devotions  of  the  Via  Crucis.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Gilbert,, 
D.D.,  V.G.  Fourth  edition,  enlarged.  Price  is.  6d.;  calf.  4s. 

Via  Crucis.  By  Dr.  Pagani.  2d. 

Way  of  the  Cross.  By  Very  Rev.  H.  A.  Rawes,  D.D.  6d. 

Way  of  the  Cross.  By  St.  Alphonso  Liguori.  id. 

Way  of  the  Cross  (Oratory).  2d. 

Way  of  the  Cross.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Anderdon,  S.J.  3d.  and  4d. 


Granville  Mansions,  28,  Orchard  Street,  London,  W. 
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AflflUS  Sanctus ; Hymns  of  the  Church  for  the  Ecclesiastical  Year.  Translated 
from  the  Sacred  Offices,  by  various  Authors,  with  Modem,  Original,  and  other  Hymns, 
and  an  Appendix  of  Earlier  Versions.  Selected  and  arranged  by  Orby  Shipley,  M.  A. 
In  stiff  boards,  3s.  6d.  Also  a limited  edition  in  cloth,  printed  on  larger  sized  toned  and 
ribbed  paper,  10s.  6d. 

Hymns  and  Verses.  By  Lady  Catherine  Petre.  Cloth  gilt,  4s. 

LHe  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo.  From  the  Italian  of  John  Peter  Giussano: 

With  Preface  by  Cardinal  Manning.  In  two  volumes,  embellished  with  Portrait  of  the 
Saint.  Cloth,  15s. 

Lore  of  Jesus,  or  Visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  By  the  Right  Rev. 

Mgr.  Gilbert,  D.D.,  V.G.  Twenty-fifth  edition,  is.  6d. 

Miraculous  Episodes  of  Lourdes.  By  Henri  Lasserre.  Continuation  and 

Second  Volume  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  Translated  from  the  seventeenth  edition,  with 
the  express  permission  of  the  Author,  by  M.  E.  Martin.  Blue  cloth,  extra  gilt,  5s. 

Philosophical  Catechism,  A.  By  Piofessor  St.  George  Mivart,  M.D.,  F.R.S- 

Fourth  edition.  Cloth,  is. 

Suarez  on  the  Religious  state.  A Digest  on  the  Doctrine  contained  in 

his  Treatise,  De  Statti  Keligionis.  By  Rev.  W.  Humphrey,  S.J.  Three  vols.  pp.  120a 
Cloth,  royal  8vo,  £i  ios.;  half-calf,  full  gilt  back  and  edges,  £2  5s.  net. 

The  Virgin  Mother  of  Good  Counsel.  A History  of  the  ancient  Sanctuary* 

of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  in  Genezzano.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  George  F. 
Dillon,  D.D.,  a Visitor  from  Sydney  to  the  Shrine.  Handsomely  bound  in  blue  cloth, 
12s.  6d.  Also  an  edition  on  fine  paper,  cloth,  extra  gilt,  with  coloured  Photograph  of 
Pope  Leo  XIII.,  price  16s.;  or  in  full  red  morocco,  gilt  jiack  and  edges,  £l  5s. 


WORKS  BY  THE  LATE  LADY  CEORCIANA  FULLERTON. 

* Child  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  A Cloth,  *s. 

Countess  of  Bonneval.  New  edition,  2s.  6d. 

Ellen  Middleton.  A new  edition,  6s. 

’ Fire  of  London.  Drama,  6d. 

* Germaine  Cousin.  Drama,  6d. 

Grantley  Manor ; A Tale.  3s.  6d. 

Life  of  Madame  Barat.  One  vol.  Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Life  of  Madame  Duchesne.  One  vol.  Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Life  of  Mere  Marie  de  la  Providence,  Foundress  of  the  Helpers 

of  the  Holy  Souls.  New  edition.  Paper,  2s.  6d. 

Life  of  St.  Frances  of  Rome.  2s.  6d.  Cheap  edition,  is.  8d. 

Luisa  de  Carv^jal.  2s.  6d. 

Memoir  of  Hon.  E.  Dormer.  Cloth,  2s. 

Bose  Le  Blanc.  New  edition.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

* The  Miraculous  Medal.  Life  and  Visions  of  Catherine  Labour^,  Sister  of 

Charity.  (Sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.)  Cloth,  net  2s.  6d. 

* Out  of  print  at  present. 

The  Granville  Popular  Library.  Over  100  volumes  to  select  from,  all  hand- 

somely  bound  in  cloth,  extra  gilt,  and  ranging  in  price  from  is.  to  4s.  6d.  each.  Suitable'  * 
for  Libraries,  Presents  and  Prizes.  List  on  application. 


Catalogues  of  Books  published  by  Messrs.  BURNS  and  OATES 
post  free  on  application. 


Granville  Mansions,  28,  Orchard  Street,  London,  W. 

AND  63,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  E.C. 
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BOOKS  FOR  LENT. 


History  of  the  Sacred  Passion.  By  Father  Lois  be  la  Pauka.  New 

Edition.  5s. 

The  Seven  Words  of  our  Lord  on  the  Cross.  By  Cardinal  Beuarmutc. 

A New  Edition.  5s. 

The  Baptism  of  the  King.  Considerations  on  the  Sacred  Passion.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  J.  Coleridge,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  7s.  6d. 


QUARTERLY  SERIES. 

The  following  volumes  are  in  the  Press,  and  will  be  soon  ready . 

The  Life  of  Mary  Ward.  By  C.  E.  M.  Chambers.  VoL  II. 

The  Training  of  the  Apostles,  Part  IV.  (Public  Life  of  our  Lord,  VoL  VIII) 
The  Divine  Infancy.  VoL  I. 


LONDON:  BURNS  AND  OATES. 


AMPLEFORTH  COLLEGE,  YORK. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  BENEDICTINE  FATHERS. 

Students  prepared  for  Matriculation,  Preliminaries,  &c  Apply  to  the  Very  Rev. 

the  Prior. 


CONVENT  SCHOOL,  MARK  CROSS, 

NEAR  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus,  from  St  Leoaaid’s-on-Sea,  conduct 
a Boarding  School  at  this  Convent,  where  the  Pupils  receive,  besides  a cacefnl 
religious  training,  a solid  English  Education,  including  French,  Drawing,  and  the 
various  kinds  of  Needlework. 

The  pension  is  £iS  per  annum,  or  jffi  per  Term,  payable  in  advance. 
Music,  £1  1 os.  per  Term.  Entrance  Fee,  £1  is. 


VANHEEMS  AND  WHEELER, 

Exclusively  Clerical  Tailors. 

The  only  House  in  England  which  is  conversant  with  the  Roman  formula  in  respect  }o  the 

dress  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy. 

47,  Berners  Street,  London,  W. 
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MOUNT  ST.  MARY’S  COLLEGE, 

CHESTERFIELD,  DERBYSHIRE. 


Conducted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers. 

This  College  provides  a thoroughly  sound  classical  and  commercial  education 
at  i very  moderate  Pension.  The  course  of  studies  is  directed  to  Matriculation 
A the  London  University.  The  College  is  situated  nine  miles  from  Sheffield, 
sera  miles  from  Chesterfield,  and  one  mile  from  Eckington  Station  (N.M.R.)^ 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rector,  Rev.  John  Clayton,  Mount  St  Mary’s, 
Chesterfield;  Rev.  Peter  Gallwey,  iii,  Mount  Street,  London;  Rev.  James 
Clue,  8,  Salisbury  Street,  Liverpool;  Rev.  W.  Lawson,  Portsmouth  Street, 
Manchester ; Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  Trenchard  Street,  Bristol. 


ST.  CHARLES’  COLLEGE, 

ST.  CHARLES’  SQUARE,  NOTTING  HILL,  W. 


Funded by  H.  E.  the  Cardinal  Archbishop , and  conducted  by  the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles, 
assisted  by  competent  Professors . 


Fur  particulars  apply  to  the  Rector,  the  Very  Rev.  R.  Butler,  D.D. ; the  Very 
Rev.  Father  Superior  of  the  Oblates  of  St  Charles,  St  Mary  of  the  Angels’, 
Bayswater;  or  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Johnson,  D.D.,  Archbishop’s  House, 
Westminster. 

The  Oblate  Fathers  take  charge  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  the 
Day  Scholars  equally  with  that  of  the  Resident  Students. 


ST.  MARY’S  COLLEGE,  OSCOTT, 

ERDINGTON,  WARWICKSHIRE 

Students  are  prepared  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Professions. 
For  Toms,  Ac.,  apply  to  the  President,  as  above. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  COLLEGE.  WEYBRIDGE. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Josephites, 

(A  Congregation  exclusively  devoted  to  the  Teaching  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Classes). 

This  College  HAS  REMOVED  from  CROYDON  TO  WEYBRIDGE,  to  the  seat  of  the 
hie  Lord  Kilmorey. 

“A  demesne  of  great  beauty,  pleasant  woods  and  lofty  heights ” (Black's  Guide  to  Surrey ), 
heantifally  sheltered  by  a belt  of  evergreens.  The  Estate  is  in  a favourite  locality,  surrounded  by 
Jrinte  parks,  and  contains  Farm,  Kitchen-garden,  Bakery,  Swimming-bath,  Gymnasium, . Cricket 
ud  Football  Field,  with  Pavilion.  An  important  addition  was  made  in  1878  to  the  Mansion,  and 
**  whole  Establishment  has  been  fitted  up  with  all  requisites  for  a First-class  College. 

The  PRINCIPAL  FEATURE  OF  THE  COLLEGE  wdl  be  as  heretofore,  the  care  given 
b the  teaching  of  Modem  Langtuges.  A Large  Staff  of  Masters  permits  personal  supervision  and 
jdmdml  training.  The*  Course  of  Studies  comprises  all  the  subjects  of  a Classical  and  Liberal 
Education,  and  is  divided  into  three  Departments : 

CLASSICAL,  MODERN,  and  PREPARATORY. 

jWor  Boys  occupy  a separate  building. 

. The  College  is  within  five  mimes’  walk  from  Addfcstone  Station,  which  is  reached  in  about 
“Lity-frwe  minutes  from  Waterloo  or  from  Clapham  Junction  Stations. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Very  JUt  1*  O.  Powels,  C.J.,  President,  St.  George’s 
UflcT»  Weybridge. 
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THE  ABBEY  SCHOOL, 

FORT  AUGUSTUS,  INVERNESS-SHIRE 


1.  The  mountain  air  and  mild  climate  of  Fort  Augustus  render  this  school 

very  suitable  for  delicate  boys. 

2.  The  Curriculum  is  designed  to  impart  to  the  sons  of  gentlemen  a Liberal 

Education,  while  the  discipline  aims  at  fitting  them  for  the  world. 

3.  The  Studies  are  conducted  by  Fathers  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  assisted 

by  Lay  University  Masters. 

4.  French  is  taught  by  a Frenchman  who  thoroughly  understands  English 

and  has  had  much  experience  with  English  boys. 

5.  German,  as  an  optional  substitute  for  Greek,  forms  part  of  the  ordinary 

course. 

6.  The  Doctor  of  the  locality  visits  the  school  regularly  twice  a week. 

7.  A Matron  superintends  the  Wardrobes  and  sees  to  the  requirements  of 

the  smaller  boys. 


ST.  BENEDICT’S  HALL. 

In  connection  with  the  Abbey  School  a Hall  has  been  opened  for 
the  reception  of  young  men  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-one 
years  who  wish  to  pursue  more  advanced  studies  or  prepare  for  one  of  the 
teamed  professions  or  for  any  special  examinations. 


The  following  persotis  lecture  in  the  Hall: 

The  Very  Rev.  Father  Prior. 

Dom  Elphege  Cody,  Sub-Prior. 

Dom  Michael  Barrett,  O.S.B. 

Dom  Oswald  Hunter  Blair,  O.S.B.,  M.A.  Oxon. 

Dom  Martin  Wall,  O.S.R,  M.A.  Cantab. 

W.  E.  Poynter,  Esq.,  M.A.,  L.L.M.  Cantab. 

W.  Briggs,  Esq.,  B.Sc.  London. 

Herr  Carl  Max  Muller,  Royal  Conservatorium,  Wiirtzburg. 
Monsieur  Bourgeat,  Certificat  d’Etudes  Classiques  de  Paris. 


For  Terms,  &c.  apply  to  Very  Rev.  Prior  VAUGHAN,  O.S.B.,  address 

as  above. 
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The  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore. 


The  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  is  an  event  of  incal- 
culable importance  not  to  America  alone,  but  to  the  whole 
world.  It  is  no  mere  local  synod,  gathered  for  the  strengthening 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline  alone,  or  the  healing  of  dissensions,  or 
the  condemnation  of  some  contumacious  stirrer  up  of  strife,  or 
the  promulgation  of  the  Church’s  laws  where  they  had  not 
been  promulgated  hitherto.  41  It  marks  a new  starting-point,” 
says  the  New  York  Catholic  Review , “ in  the  history  of  Western 
Christianity.”  In  the  subjects  with  which  it  deals  and  the 
consequences  which  seem  likely  to  result  from  it,  it  resembles 
rather  one  of  the  Councils  of  old  which  gathered  its  members 
from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  than  a modern  assembly  limited 
to  a single  country,  and  dealing  directly  with  the  interests  of 
that  country  alone.  We  say  directly,  because  its  indirect  and 
mediate  influence  will  spread  far  beyond  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  shall  soon  appreciate  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  the  important  results  of  its  various  sessions.  The  echo 
of  its  decrees  will  penetrate  wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken.  The  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world  will  be 
affected,  as  years  flow  on,  by  the  new  life  and  vigour  that  the 
Church  of  America  seems  destined  to  receive  from  it. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  hopes  of  Catholicity  are  at 
the  present  time  dependent  to  a great  extent  on  the  Church  in 
America.  Already  she  reckons  among  her  members  far  more 
Irish  Catholics  than  are  to  be  found  in  Ireland  herself.  Already 
the  Church  of  the  Greater  Ireland  beyond  the  sea  is  developing 
itself  in  a way  that  has  been  impossible  in  the  poor  struggling 
land,  impoverished  and  long  persecuted,  which  lies  hard  by  the 
shores  of  Britain.  Already,  in  spite  of  a thousand  disadvantages, 
in  spite  of  poverty,  in  spite  of  social  inferiority,  in  spite  of  the 
lack  of  priests,  in  spite  of  scarcity  of  churches,  in  spite  of  an 
indirect  persecution  in  matters  of  education,  which  is  in  some 
respects  a greater  danger  than  an  open  attempt  to  stamp  out 
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all  Catholic  schools,  in  spite  of  all  these  and  many  other 
obstacles  to  her  progress,  the  Catholic  Church  holds  a position 
which  every  other  form  of  religion  in  America  envies,  respects, 
and  admires.  The  recent  entrance  of  Archbishop  Ryan  into 
Philadelphia  was  a magnificent  triumphal  procession,  far  more 
splendid  than  any  that  is  wont  to  be  rendered  to  royalty  in  the 
most  loyal  countries  in  Europe.  The  shops  were  decorated, 
the  streets  filled  with  enthusiastic  crowds,  addresses  were  read, 
and  the  whole  city  turned  out,  as  on  a gala  day,  to  welcome 
their  new  Prelate.  If  America  is  ever  to  have  a religion, 
common  consent  allows  that  that  religion  will  be  the  religion 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

To  all  our  readers,  then,  European  as  well  as  American,  the 
Council  of  Baltimore  must  be  a matter  of  intense  interest.  Few 
Englishmen  and  still  fewer  Irishmen  can  have  failed  to  observe, 
if  they  have  kept  their  eyes  open  to  what  goes  on  around  them, 
how  England  and  Ireland  are  becoming  more  and  more  depen- 
dent on  America.  The  connection  is  a very  different  one  in 
Ireland  and  in  England.  In  Ireland  the  tie  is  the  affection  of 
kin  for  kin,  the  thought  of  the  dear  ones  who  have  carried  their 
country  in  their  heart  across  the  sea,  the  hope  of  moral  support 
and  assistance  from  that  part  of  their  nation  which  enjoys  more 
prosperous  times  and  greater  liberty ; it  is  a tie  so  close  that, 
spite  of  the  thousand  and  more  of  intervening  leagues,  there  is 
scarce  a family  in  Ireland  which  cannot  reckon  another  branch, 
still  one  in  aspiration  and  heart  with  them,  away  in  the  far  west, 
or  the  manufacturing  centres  of  America,  and  which  does  not 
already  count  America  as  in  some  sense  their  own  adopted 
country,  because  it  is  there  that  dwell  the  dear  ones  they  have 
lost  The  intimate  dependence  of  Ireland  on  America  none  can 
deny  or  doubt.  Every  Catholic  paper  in  America  devotes  a large 
portion  of  its  space  to  Irish  news  and  Irish  affairs,  and  such 
details  are  given  of  all  that  happens  in  the  “ auld  country  ” that 
one  is  inclined  to  ask  whether  it  is  possible  that  such  a paper 
as  the  New  York  Tablet  or  the  New  York  Freemans  Journal 
can  possibly  have  been  published  nearly  three  thousand  miles 
away  from  Ireland’s  shores. 

But  England’s  dependence  on  America  is  no  less  real, 
though  of  a very  different  kind.  The  ties  of  blood  are  almost 
forgotten,  the  emigration  is  not  sufficient  to  bind  the  two 
countries  together,  and  moreover  an  Englishman  does  not,  like 
the  Celt,  carry  his  country  with  him.  But  there  are  other  ways, 
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belonging  to  the  material  order,  in  which  England  leans  upon 
the  Great  Republic.  America  is  for  England  a granary  and  a 
fruit  garden,  a farm  and  stock-yard.  She  is,  moreover,  the  teacher 
of  England  in  many  mechanical  inventions,  and  of  late  has  given 
her  in  this  respect  far  more  than  she  has  borrowed.  In  spite  of  the 
high  wages  paid  to  American  workmen,  America  can  undersell 
the  English  market  in  clocks  and  watches.  In  every  sort  of 
handy  mechanism,  whether  it  be  in  door-springs,  or  lemon- 
squeezers,  or  egg-boilers,  or  corkscrews,  or  musical  boxes, 
American  inventions  altogether  surpass  the  designs  of  English 
workmen.  All  over  London,  shops  of  American  novelties  are 
springing  up  thick  and  fast.  American  hotels  are  being  built 
in  various  quarters  of  the  city.  American  magazines  at  least 
hold  their  own  against  their  English  rivals  in  England  itself. 
The  Detroit  Free  Press  may  be  had  at  any  railway  book- 
stall, and  among  the  popular  novels  of  the  last  few  years, 
American  novels  are  more  and  more  conspicuous.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  find  ample  materials  for  a Paper  on  thd 
American  invasion  of  England  : it  is  a peaceful  invasion,  thank 
God,  and  one  which  we  have  reason  in  many  respects  to 
welcome,  though  at  the  same  time  it  has  its  serious  dangers, 
and  this  increasing  dependency  of  England  on  the  United 
States  is  by  no  means  an  unmixed  good. 

We  must  return,  from  what  seems  like  a digression,  to  the 
Council  of  Baltimore.  It  is  not  really  a digression,  for  it  brings 
out  the  importance  of  the  Council  to  the  interests  of  English 
Catholics.  If  England  is  to  be  Americanized,  we  hope  and 
trust  that  the  Americanization  will  be  a Catholic  Americaniza- 
tion. This  depends  on  the  growth  of  American  Catholicity; 
and  as  to  promote  this  was  the  main  object  of  the  Council,  the 
Council  affords  to  all  English-speaking  Catholics  an  object  of 
the  most  intense  interest. 

But  first  of  all  we  must  say  a little  about  a subject  which 
we  have  spoken  of  more  than  once  in  The  Month,  but  on 
which  we  have  now  an  utterance,  before  which  our  own 
conjectures  or  calculations  sink  into  insignificance.  Among  the 
sermons  preached  during  the  Council  is  one  by  the  staunch 
and  zealous  supporter  of  Catholic  schools  and  Catholic  educa- 
tion, Dr.  McQuaid,  Bishop  of  Rochester.  The  subject  is  the 
growth  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
venerable  prelate  speaks  with  an  authority  which  none  can 
question.  We  cannot  attempt  to  give  the  sermon  in  full,  but 
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we  will  give  a short  summary  and  one  or  two  extracts  of  the 
most  important  passages.1 

Dr.  McQuaid  groups  his  account  of  Church  work  around 
three  periods  : 

1.  He  takes  the  condition  of  the  Catholic  Church  one 
hundred  years  ago,  in  1784.  At  that  time  there  were  not 
twenty-five  thousand  Catholics  in  the  whole  of  the  States.  In 
Maryland  they  were  calculated  at  about  sixteen  thousand  souls, 
in  Pennsylvania  at  seven  thousand,  and  in  all  the  rest  of 
America  at  some  fifteen  hundred  more.  There  was  no  Bishop, 
school,  asylum,  hospital,  or  religious  community,  in  the  whole 
of  America. 

In  1790  Bishop  Carroll  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Balti- 
more, and  from  that  time  the  growth  of  the  American  Church 
began,  slowly  at  first  and  in  obscurity,  without  attracting  the 
notice  of  the  world  outside,  until  in  1829  was  held  the  First 
Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore.  Six  prelates  met  there,  and 
their  work  consisted  mainly  in  providing  churches  (often  mere 
log  cabins),  and  schools  for  the  Catholic  education  of  the  children. 

2.  But  now  began  a steady  immigration  from  Europe,  and 
thiefly  from  Ireland.  Large  churches  began  to  spring  up, 
religious  communities  to  be  established,  and  the  Catholic 
Church  to  attract  general  attention,  and  when  the  Second 
Plenary  Council  was  held  at  Baltimore,  in  1834,  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  development  began  in  1829,  the  spirit  of  intolerance 
had  already  broken  out,  and  the  Protestant  Press  had  begun 
to  abuse  and  misrepresent  the  Catholic  faith  with  the  most 
fanatical  bigotry.  The  burning  of  the  convent  of  the  Ursuline 
Nuns  at  Charlestown  by  the  citizens  of  Boston  town  and 
neighbourhood  was  the  beginning  of  a long  series  of  outrages, 
riots,  and  murders,  which  lasted  for  thirty  years.  To  violent 
means  were  added  the  basest  arts  of  proselytism;  men  and 
women  were  induced  to  give  up  their  religion  for  gold,  and 
children  were  decoyed  to  Protestant  schools.  What  proportion 
of  the  Catholic  population  fell  away  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  estimate.  In  1834  the  total  number  of  Catholics  was  esti- 
mated at  half  a million.  There  doubtless  have  been  terrible 
losses.  Let  us  hear  what  Dr.  McQuaid  has  to  say  on  this 
lamentable  subject : 

But  the  main  cause  of  defections  must  be  looked  for  in  the  years 
from  1784  to  1834,  and  be  attributed  to  the  scarcity  of  priests  and 
1 The  sermon  is  printed  in  full  in  the  New  York  Catholic  Review  of  Dec.  13,  1884. 
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churches.  Bishop  England,  of  Charleston,  in  a letter  to  the  Society  of 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  in  France,  estimated  these  losses  at  three 
millions  and  a half  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  in  1839.  He  gives, 
however,  no  trustworthy  data  on  which  to  base  such  a conclusion,  and 
I cannot  but  consider  it  as  greatly  exaggerated.  Yet,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  number  of  those  that  lost  the  faith,  or  that,  having  no 
means  of  hearing  the  Word  of  God  and  of  receiving  the  helping  graces 
of  the  sacraments,  lapsed  into  indifference,  is  startlingly  great.  Even 
when  parents  never  apostatized,  their  children  succumbed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  their  surroundings,  and  learned  to  despise  and  deny  the  belief 
and  practices  of  their  parents'  religion  through  the  adverse  and  malig- 
nant pressure  of  companionship  and  daily  intercourse  with  revilers  of 
Catholic  doctrines.  Social  seductions  and  fashions  overmastered  the 
young  and  led  them  captive.  When  mixed  marriages  in  such  con- 
ditions of  society  intervened  to  increase  the  danger,  the  children  had 
no  hope  and  were  invariably  lost.  Without  Catholic  lessons  at  home, 
with  neither  Church  nor  priest  to  teach  and  support  them,  they  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  the  vigilant  and  zealous  labours  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  obstacles  the  Church  was  making 
progress.  The  French  emigrant  priests,  driven  out  by  the 
Revolution  of  1789,  were  most  devoted  men,  who  did  a great 
work.  Little  by  little  new  sees  were  erected,  and  Colleges 
and  Seminaries  sprang  up  here  and  there.  In  1834  the 
American  Church  had  one  Archbishop,  eleven  bishops,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  priests,  for  the  half  million  of  Catholics. 
Then,  as  now,  the  great  want  was  parochial  schools.  Scarce  a 
dozen  were  to  be  found  within  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
States.  This  told  with  fatal  effect  on  the  younger  generation, 
and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  in  so  many  the  faith  died  out,  but 
that  the  loss  was  not  ten  times  greater. 

3.  But  from  1834  begins  the  real  development  of  the 
American  Church.  The  tide  of  immigration  began  to  set  in 
strongly.  Poverty,  famine,  and  revolution,  forced  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  across  the  Atlantic  God  brings  good  out 
of  evil,  and  the  miseries  of  Ireland  have  been  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  Church  in  America.  It  was  no  longer  the  Church 
of  a mere  insignificant  handful  of  quiet,  obscure,  unobtrusive 
religionists,  who  only  asked  to  be  left  alone  to  serve  God  after 
their  own  fashion,  but  it  began  to  be  recognized  as  a power  in 
the  land,  and  one  which  was  ever  increasing  in  numbers  and  in- 
fluence. Fanaticism  recognized  in  truth  a dangerous  enemy.  From 
1844  to  1864,  anti-Catholic  riots,  stirred  up  by  interested  poli- 
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ticians  and  rancorous  bigots,  became  frequent.  Philadelphia 
was  the  scene  of  the  most  notorious  of  these  disgraceful  demon- 
strations of  ignorant  prejudice  and  unreasonable  hatred  of  the 
Church. 

But  in  1864  came  the  war,  and  with  the  war  came  peace 
to  the  Church.  As  in  England  the  Crimean  War  was  of  incal- 
culable service  to  religion,  and  has  left  in  the  English  army  an 
ineffaceable  tradition  of  respect  for  Catholic  priests  and  the 
Catholic  Church,  so  in  America  the  Church  of  God  shone  out  in 
her  glory  in  that  time  of  need  and  of  trial.  The  leading 
generals  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  contrast  between 
the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  military  chaplains.  The  devo- 
tion of  the  Catholic  nuns  and  Sisters  of  Charity  won  the  hearts 
of  all.  The  poor  soldiers,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  found 
that  in  the  hour  of  need  the  hireling  fleeth  because  he  is  an 
hireling,  while  the  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep. 
With  the  American  War  the  days  of  insult  and  open  persecution 
of  the  Church  happily  were  at  an  end. 

Not  that  the  Church  has  ever  ceased  to  be  a struggling 
Church.  It  is  in  America,  more  perhaps  than  anywhere  else, 
the  Church  of  the  poor.  In  a nation  so  enterprising  as  the 
American  the  essential  conservatism  of  the  Church  has  roused 
the  impatient  intolerance  of  those  who  did  not  understand  how 
true  progress  is  her  special  prerogative.  Above  all,  the  lack  of 
Catholic  schools  was  a drawback  to  religion  which  would  have 
been  fatal  had  it  not  been  for  the  deeply  rooted  faith  of  the 
Catholic  immigrants  and  the  noble  efforts  of  the  American 
pastors  to  supply  the  crying  want.  But  in  spite  of  these  and 
many  other  disadvantages,  the  little  flock  has  become  a noble 
army.  The  enthusiastic  devotion  of  the  Irish  for  their  faith  has 
mingled  with  the  calm  and  thoughtful  steadfastness  of  the 
German  Catholics  and  the  combining  forces  have  wrought  the 
glorious  results  which  to-day  we  witness.  These  results  we  will 
give  in  the  Bishop’s  own  words : 

A Cardinal  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  the  Most  Eminent  and 
illustrious  Archbishop  of  New  York;  an  Apostolic  Delegate,  the  Most 
Reverend  and  illustrious  Metropolitan  of  this  see  of  Baltimore ; thirteen 
other  archbishops,  and  coadjutor-archbishops,  and  sixty-one  bishops  and 
vicars-apostolic  rule  over  Gods  Church  in  this  Republic ; 6,835  priests, 
under  the  leadership  of  these  successors  of  the  Apostles,  in  7,763 
churches  and  chapels,  feed  their  flocks  with  the  bread  of  life  and 
devotedly  care  for  their  souls*  In  708  seminaries,  colleges,  and  acade- 
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mies,  the  higher  education  of  clerics  and  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  is 
carried  forward  by  learned  professors  and  accomplished  nuns.  Many 
thousands  of  Brothers  and  Sisters,  of  all  the  teaching  orders  and  com- 
munities, assist  these  priests  and  perform  a part  that,  without  their 
services,  would  be  left  undone.  Our  orphans,  the  aged,  the  abandoned, 
are  sheltered  in  294  asylums,  and  our  sick  are  nursed  in  139  hospitals. 
The  crowning  glory  of  the  Church’s  work,  however,  is  derived  from  her 
success  in  providing,  not  for  the  exceptional  members  of  her  household, 
the  few  who  are  bereaved,  sick,  and  helpless,  but  for  the  many  who 
constitute  her  army  of  able,  active,  and  self-maintaining  members.  For 
the  children  of  the  Catholic  community,  for  the  offspring  of  the  parents 
who  build  churches,  asylums,  and  hospitals,  she  has  within  these  fifty 
years  built  and  she  now  sustains  2,532  Christian  schools,  in  which 
secular  learning  is  imparted  without  sacrificing  instruction  in  the  belief 
and  observances  which  the  Lord  commanded  His  Apostles  and  their 
successors  to  teach  to  the  end  of  time.  During  the  year  1883,  481,834 
pupils  frequented  these  Christian  schools,  built,  fostered  lovingly,  and 
supported  for  the  people’s  children  without  aid  from  the  State. 

The  Directory  estimates  the  Catholic  population  at  6,623,126.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  these  figures  are  not  based  on  correct  information. 
The  editor  fulfils  his  task  in  accurately  counting  up  the  numbers  sent  to 
him.  But  estimates  of  population,  year  after  year  the  same,  in  rapidly 
growing  dioceses,  must  be  at  fault,  for  -they  are  clearly  wide  of  the  mark. . 
An  estimate  that  would  place  our  Catholic  population  at  eight  millions, 
would,  in  my  judgment,  not  be  far  from  the  truth.  A few  years  hence, 
with  priests  in  abundance,  having  parishes  restricted  within  territorial 
limits,  so  that  a pastor  may  be  able  to  know  his  parishioners,  and  when 
baptisms,  marriages,  and  deaths  are  faithfully  recorded  and  reported,  it 
may  be  possible  to  reckon  our  numbers  without  guessing. 

Dr.  McQuaid  then  proceeds  to  show  how  these  statistics 
do  not  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  work  of  the  last  fifty  years, 
or  of  the  sacrifices  made  alike  by  priests  or  people.  He  points 
with  just  pride  to  the  Cathedral  of  New  York,  built  directly  by 
the  pence  of  the  people,  and  unequalled  by  any  church  of  the 
present  century  in  Europe,  to  the  seminary  buildings  in  many  a 
diocese,  and  the  convents,  monasteries,  and  charitable  institutions 
innumerable.  To  these  he  appeals  as  giving  hope  of  a glorious 
future  for  the  Church  of  America,  but  he  draws  our  attention 
specially  to  two  grounds  of  hope,  more  important,  perhaps, 
than  all  the  rest. 

After  meeting  the  objection  sometimes  urged  against  religion 
in  America,  that  a large  proportion  of  the  priests  are  foreign 
bom,  by  pointing  out  that  where  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  immigrants  are  flowing  into  a country,  they  must 
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necessarily  bring  their  priests  with  them,  he  adds  a few  words 
which  will  rejoice  the  heart  of  every  Catholic  who  reads  them : 

In  our  young  Republic  vocations  abound.  Our  preparatory  and 
theological  seminaries  are  filled  with  promising  aspirants  to  the  work  of 
the  sanctuary  : our  convents  are  thronged  with  holy  virgins  bringing  to 
the  service  of  religion  whatever  of  bodily  strength,  intellectual  capacity, 
and  devotion  of  soul  they  have  to  offer  and  that  can  be  used.  Our 
schools  would  be  empty  buildings  but  for  the  armies  of  teaching 
Brothers  and  Sisters  who  fill  so  well  the  office  of  instructors.  Here, 
too,  is  evidence  of  faith  and  stability. 

Here  is  one  element  of  promise.  The  other  is  the  wonderful 
development  of  Catholic  schools  in  the  teeth  of  the  enormous 
material  advantages  possessed  by  the  secular  State  schools, 
against  which  they  have  to  contend.  It  was  not  without  an 
effort  that  Catholics  resigned  themselves  to  the  present  state  of 
things.  They  demanded  again  and  again  that  a portion  of  their 
own  money  paid  to  the  State  might  be  paid  back  to  the  Catholic 
schools.  But  all  in  vain.  “ Unkindly,  rudely,  contemptuously, 
their  reasonable  request  was  spurned.”  Hence  they  resolved  to 
undertake  the  task  of  education  themselves,  hoping  that  here- 
after a spirit  of  increasing  fairness  may  right  the  present  injustice. 

Without  further  argument  or  dispute,  but,  nevertheless,  grieving  and 
groaning  under  the  wrong  put  upon  us  by  process  of  law  and  the  vote 
of  the  majority,  Catholics  gathered  their  children  into  their  own  schools, 
that  therein  they  might  breathe  a Catholic  atmosphere  while  acquiring 
secular  knowledge.  Without  these  schools,  in  a few  generations  our 
magnificent  cathedrals  and  churches  would  remain  as  samples  of  monu- 
mental folly — of  the  unwisdom  of  a capitalist  who  consumes  his  fortune 
year  by  year  without  putting  it  out  at  interest  or  allowing  it  to  increase. 
The  Church  has  lost  more  in  the  past  from  the  want  of  Catholic  schools 
than  from  any  other  cause  named  by  me  this  evening.  The  2,500 
schools,  with  a half  million  of  scholars,  which  now  bless  our  country, 
tell  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  that  the  question  of  religious  education 
is  settled  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  The  good  work  so  well  advanced 
will  not  halt  until  all  over  the  land  the  children  of  the  Church  are 
sheltered  under  her  protecting  care.  The  establishment  of  these  schools 
and  their  improvement  in  management  and  instruction  is  our  surest 
guarantee  of  future  growth  and  fixedness. 

All  this  is  the  picture  drawn  by  one  who  has  every  reason 
to  speak  with  authority.  It  will  be  found  to  coincide  in  its  main 
features  with  the  opinions  put  forward  in  The  Month  as  the 
results  of  our  own  observation  of  the  condition  of  the  Church  in 
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America.  It  comes  in  a word  to  this,  that  in  spite  of  a thousand 
difficulties,  the  Catholic  Church  in  America  has  a glorious  future. 

But  we  must  now  turn  to  the  Council  itself.  Its  sessions 
were  strictly  private,  and  until  its  decrees  have  received  the 
sanction  of  Rome,  and  are  promulgated  by  her  authority,  we 
can  but  speak  in  general  of  the  work  done  by  the  Council  and 
•f  the  subjects  which  were  discussed.  The  Pastoral  Letter 
addressed  by  the  assembled  prelates  to  the  faithful  throughout 
America  gives  us  the  key-note  to  the  results  of  their  labours, 
and  though  we  shall  venture  on  no  rash  conjectures,  we  are 
able  to  give  our  readers  a summary  of  what  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  interest  to  the  whole  Christian  world. 

First  and  foremost  among  the  questions  of  vital  importance 
to  the  American  Church  is  the  question  of  Education,  the 
education  of  priests,  and  the  education  of  the  laity.  No  one 
can  watch  the  course  of  history  without  seeing  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  Church  in  any  country  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
coedition  of  the  clergy:  where  the  clergy  are  holy,  learned, 
realous,  there  religion  is  sure  to  flourish,  where  the  clergy  are 
Si-trained,  ignorant,  immoral,  there  religion  is  sure  to  fade  away 
town  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Hence,  of  all  the  topics  treated 
of  in  the  Church,  the  education  of  the  clergy  is  the  one  which 
takes  the  place  of  honour.  In  this  respect  America  has  had 
singular  disadvantages.  The  stream  of  emigrants  from  Europe 
comprised  but  few  priests  among  their  number.  God  indeed 
provided  in  His  mercy  a number  of  devoted  men,  who  left  their 
own  country  in  the  true  missionary  spirit,  impelled  by  the  love 
of  the  poor  souls  craving  in  the  cities  of  the  New  World  for 
tbe  Bread  of  Life,  and  by  a longing  to  be  numbered  among 
the  few  labourers  in  that  plenteous  harvest.  But  they  were  not 
sufficient  for  the  work,  and  difficult,  nay,  heartbreaking  was  the 
task  of  many  an  American  Bishop  who  vainly  sought  for  pastors 
in  the  field  committed  to  his  care. 

But  the  very  tradition  of  an  immigrant  clergy  stopped  the 
development  of  vocations  at  home.  Seminaries  cannot  be 
founded  and  provided  with  the  necessary  funds,  still  more  with 
the  necessary  staff,  in  six  months  or  a year.  Only  little  by  little 
were  seminaries  built  and  endowed,  and  even  now  there  is  in 
the  outlying  dioceses  of  Western  America  a lamentable  defi- 
ciency of  training  schools  for  the  clergy.  When,  moreover,  semi- 
naries were  founded  and  courses  of  study  set  on  foot,  the  urgent 
vast  of  more  labourers  made  it  a necessity  to  contract  as  far  as 
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possible  the  time  of  study,  and  though  this  lack  of  priests  is 
becoming  less  and  less,  and  the  studies  proportionately 
advancing  in  almost  every  diocese  of  America,  yet  the  assembled 
Prelates  were  keenly  conscious  of  the  work  still  to  be  done, 
and  in  their  Pastoral  Letter  reckoned  among  their  first  cares  the 
“ provision  of  a more  perfect  education  for  aspirants  to  the  holy 
Priesthood.”  Wisely,  indeed,  do  they  affirm  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  priest,  not  merely  to  say  Mass,  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, and  instruct  the  faithful  in  their  holy  religion,  but  "to 
defend  them  when  necessary  from  every  form  of  error.”  In 
order  that  he  may  be  able  to  do  this — 

It  is  obvious  that  the  priest  should  have  a wide  acquaintance  with 
every  department  of  learning  that  has  a bearing  on  religious  truth. 
Hence,  in  our  age,  when  so  many  misleading  theories  are  put  forth  on 
every  side : when  every  department  of  natural  truth  and  fact  is  actively 
explored  for  objections  against  revealed  religion  : it  is  evident  how 
enlaiged  and  thorough  should  be  the  knowledge  of  the  minister  of  the 
Divine  Word,  that  he  may  be  able  to  show  forth  worthily  the  beauty, 
the  superiority,  the  necessity  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  prove  that 
there  is  nothing  in  all  that  God  has  made,  to  contradict  anything  that 
God  has  taught. 

In  this  connection  we  must  speak  of  the  scheme  of  a 
Catholic  University,  which  has  long  been  the  fond  day-dream  of 
all  lovers  of  Catholicity  in  the  States — a day-dream  which  now, 
thank  God,  is  about  to  pass  into  a waking  reality.  Ovk  ovap  cOOC 
i imp  €<rri.  It  is  now  no  dream,  but  a waking  vision.  That 
for  which  Bishop  Spalding  of  Peoria  has  so  long  struggled  and 
prayed  and  longed — that  which  will  in  the  Providence  of  God 
give  the  Church  in  America  a position  which  in  the  natural 
order  of  things  it  could  scarcely  have  attained  without  it — that 
which  will  bind  together  into  cultured  unity  the  now  scattered 
learning,  religious  and  secular,  of  the  Catholics  of  that  great 
continent — is  at  length,  in  God  s mercy,  about  to  be  carried  into 
effect  God,  who  in  His  own  good  time  provides  the  means  for 
carrying  out  His  work,  has  provided  a good  foundation  for  the 
future  Catholic  University  of  America  : a generous  benefactress 
has  given  the  sum  of  300,000  dollars  (£60,000)  as  a beginning 
of  the  work  to  be  done.  Americans  are  noted  all  over  the  world 
for  their  generosity,  and  never  was  generosity  more  well-timed 
than  this.  Unless  we  are  mistaken  in  our  estimate  of  the 
character  of  the  nation.  Miss  Caldwell's  example  will  not  long 
be  without  imitators 
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Magnificent  as  the  gift  is,  it  will  go  but  a little  way 
towards  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  a national  Catholic 
University.  But  the  funds  will  not  be  wanting,  and  in  point 
of  fact,  such  an  institution  must  necessarily  be  the  result  of 
gradual  growth.  If  it  is  to  be  permanent,  it  must  not  attempt 
anything  like  a completeness  of  range  in  its  early  days.  All 
great  Universities  have  grown  up  gradually  from  small  begin- 
nings. Oxford  was  the  result  of  gradual  development  extending 
over  several  centuries.  Cambridge,  Paris,  Bologna,  Louvain,  all 
were  like  the  tree  which  is  at  first  but  a tiny  plant.  As  Bishop 
Spalding  suggested  in  his  able  sermon  preached  on  this  subject 
before  the  Council,  the  central  germ  is  to  be  a school  of 
theology  and  philosophy,  and  these  to  gather  round  them  the 
sister  sciences,  which  will  at  the  same  time  minister  to  them 
and  flourish  under  their  control.  Yet  for  any  commencement 
worthy  of  the  Catholics  of  America  a large  sum  will  be  required. 
The  splendid  Seminary  buildings  at  Overbrook  have  already 
cost  double  the  sum  given  as  the  foundation  of  the  Catholic 
University,  and  for  their  completion  and  endowment  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  another  million  is  needed. 

But  we  do  not  anticipate  any  serious  difficulty  on  this 
score:  the  perils  of  the  Catholic  University  are  not  likely  to 
be  material  perils.  We  imagine  that  the  real  danger  will  be 
a want  of  sufficient  eagerness  after  cultivation  and  of  incli- 
nation for  prolonged  study  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  laity. 
It  would  be  a misfortune  if  the  University  were  to  consist 
almost  entirely  of  aspirants  to  the  priesthood.  It  is  to  be 
an  University,  not  a Seminary,  and  moreover  it  is  to  be  an 
Universitas  scientiarum , and  the  physical  sciences,  though 
most  necessary  for  the  higher  education  of  the  clergy,  will 
scarcely  flourish  in  the  new  University  unless  a large  number  of 
lay  students  frequent  it  Besides  this,  University  life  implies, 
if  it  is  to  deserve  the  name,  a coming  into  contact  with 
characters  the  most  opposite,  and  men  of  every  sort  and  descrip- 
tion, and  an  intercourse  with  cultivated  literary  men  and 
scientists  and  men  of  special  knowledge,  and  a collision  with 
methods  of  thought  and  ways  of  feeling  utterly  opposed  to  our 
own,  whereby  our  angles  may  be  rubbed  off  and  our  “ idols  of 
the  den  ” abolished,  and  our  pet  prejudices  dissipated.  But  all 
this  has  been  so  often  dwelt  upon  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  it  again.  We  hope  we  may  in  some  future  number  of 
The  Month  recur  to  the  Catholic  University,  and  give  our 
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readers  some  further  information  respecting  it.  At  present  we 
will  only  add  that  the  site  of  the  University  has  been  fixed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  New  York. 

The  higher  education  of  the  clergy  naturally  leads  us  on  to 
another  question  of  no  less  vital  importance  to  the  future  of 
the  American  Church — the  Christian  education  of  the  people. 
The  former  affects  the  central  organ  of  the  Christian  life  of  a 
nation.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  have  a healthy  man  with 
a heart  weak  in  its  action  or  affected  with  disease,  and  to  have 
a country  in  a healthy  religious  condition  if  the  clergy  are 
ignorant  or  corrupt  But  the  sound  heart  avails  little  if  the 
blood  which  permeates  every  part  of  the  body  lacks  some  of 
the  elements  necessary  for  it  to  do  its  work.  The  learning  and 
piety  of  the  clergy  cannot  do  much  if  godless  education  is 
spread  among  the  people  at  large.  Hence  the  Christian  educa- 
tion of  the  Catholics  of  America  occupied  a large  portion  of 
the  attention  of  the  Council,  and  holds  a prominent  place  in 
the  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Prelates. 

The  tendency  of  the  present  day  is  not  so  much  to  produce 
learned  men,  as  to  popularize  knowledge  and  spread  over  the 
widest  possible  surface  a certain  modicum  of  intellectual  training 
and  general  information.  Under  pretence  of  elevating  the  masses, 
there  is  offered  to  all — nay,  rather,  forced  upon  all — that  “ little 
learning  ” which  is,  not  an  evil,  but  a dangerous  thing.  Unfor- 
tunately a little  knowledge  serves  the  sceptic  with  ready  means 
to  attack  religion.  The  modicum  afforded  in  State  schools  is  quite 
sufficient  to  enable  the  half-educated  mind — with  its  one-sided 
training  and  lack  of  the  central  truths  which  would  furnish  it 
with  an  instinct  for  a love  of  truth — to  appreciate  the  sneer  of 
the  infidel  and  the  shallow  objection  which  is  easily  made,  but 
not  by  any  means  so  easily  answered.  It  is  therefore  indispens- 
able to  religion  that  Catholic  children  should  be  provided  with 
that  safeguard  against  the  miasma  around  them,  and  this  a Cath- 
olic training  alone  can  give.  When  once  the  youthful  intelligence 
has  assimilated  the  principles  of  faith,  and  learned  to  appreciate 
the  perfect  harmony  that  exists  among  the  varied  facts  and 
principles  that  a Catholic  education  imparts,  and  basked  in  the 
light  of  truth  which  pours  a congenial  brightness  and  warmth 
even  on  the  most  unformed  and  untrained  mind,  when  that 
instinctive  longing  for  truth  which  belongs  to  all  men  in  virtue 
of  their  rational  nature  has  felt  and  enjoyed  the  pleasure  which 
results  from  the  satisfaction  of  its  lawful  cravings,  there  is  not 
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much  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  shallow  infidel  and 
noisy  sceptic,  unless  indeed  deliberate  sin  or  pride  has  bribed 
the  young  mind  to  prefer  error  to  conscious  truth.  We  have 
one  advantage  over  our  adversaries,  that  in  men  of  good  will 
there  is  a natural  shrinking  from  error,  and  when  this  is 
strengthened  and  supported  by  sound  knowledge,  the  young 
warrior  is  safe  against  the  insolent  and  insidious  foe.  Good  will 
by  itself  is  not  sufficient  in  these  days  of  mental  activity, 
intellect  and  heart  must  combine  if  scepticism  is  to  make  no 
inroads  on  our  young  Catholics.  11  In  days  like  ours”  (we  are 
quoting  the  words  of  the  Pastoral  Letter),  “when  error  is  so 
pretentious  and  aggressive,  every  one  needs  to  be  as  fully  armed 
as  possible  with  sound  knowledge,  not  only  the  clergy,  but  the 
people  also,  that  they  may  be  able  to  withstand  the  noxious 
influences  of  popularized  irreligion.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
Catholic  schools  in  every  parish,  and  schools  which  will  be 
equal  or  superior  to  the  State  schools  in  their  own  subjects.” 
“ We  repudiate  the  idea,”  say  the  prelates  of  the  Council,  “ that 
the  Catholic  school  need  be  in  any  respect  inferior  to  any  other 
school  whatsoever.”  They  protest  against  the  false  and  pernicious 
idea  that  religion  is  not  good  for  the  practical  business  of  real 
life,  or  that  a religious  atmosphere  is  disadvantageous  to  the 
imparting  of  secular  knowledge.  “ A life  is  not  dwarfed,  but 
ennobled,  by  being  lived  in  the  presence  of  God.”  Nay,  true 
intellectual  perfection  can  never  be  attained  if  the  essential 
element  of  religion  be  thrust  into  the  background  or  ignored. 
Accordingly  they  declare  (1)  that  no  parish  is  complete  until  it 
has  schools  adequate  to  the  wants  of  its  children,  and  (2)  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  Catholics  not  to  relax  their  efforts  until  their 
schools  are  elevated  to  the  highest  educational  influence. 

The  Christian  school  naturally  introduces  the  subject  of 
the  Christian  home.  We  have  no  space  to  discuss  in  detail  the 
weighty  matters  treated  by  the  Council : such  as  the  indissolu- 
bility of  marriage,  which  threatens  to  be  a thing  of  the  past  in 
the  paganized  society  of  the  present  day,  the  obligation  of  a good 
example  on  the  part  of  Catholic  parents,  and  the  duty,  where  it 
is  possible,  of  family  morning  and  night  prayers,  the  duty  of 
pious  reading  to  keep  up  the  flame  of  devotion,  and  especially 
of  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  simplicity  and  faith. 
But  we  must  cite  a few  words  of  the  Pastoral  on  a subject 
on  which  we  lately  dwelt  in  the  pages  of  The  Month, 
and  the  importance  of  which  is  intensely  appreciated  by  the 
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Fathers  of  the  Council.  Under  the  head  of  good  reading,  a 
solemn  warning  is  given  to  Christian  parents  against  the 
pernicious  story-paper  and  dime-novel,  which  ruin  so  many  of 
the  boys  and  girls  of  America. 

Not  only  should  the  immoral,  the  vulgar,  the  sensational  novel,  the 
indecently  illustrated  newspaper,  and  the  publications  tending  to  weaken 
faith  in  the  religion  and  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  be  absolutely  excluded 
from  every  Christian  home,  but  the  dangerously  exciting  and  morbidly 
emotional,  whatever,  in  a word,  is  calculated  to  impair  or  lower  the  tone 
of  faith  and  morals  in  the  youthful  mind  and  heart,  should  be  carefully 
banished.  Parents  would  be  sure  to  warn  and  withhold  their  children 
from  anything  that  would  poison  or  sicken  their  bodies ; let  them  be  at 
least  as  watchful  against  intellectual  and  moral  poison.  But  let  the 
family  book-shelves  be  well  supplied  with  what  is  both  pleasant  and 
wholesome.  Happily,  the  store  of  Catholic  literature,  as  well  as  works 
which,  though  not  written  by  Catholics  nor  treating  of  religion,  are  pure, 
instructive,  and  elevating,  is  now  so  large  that  there  can  be  no  excuse 
for  running  risk  or  wasting  one's  time  with  what  is  inferior,  tainted,  or 
suspicious.  Remember,  Christian  parents,  that  the  development  of  the 
youthful  character  is  intimately  connected  with  the  development  of  the 
taste  for  reading.  To  books,  as  well  as  to  associations,  may  be  applied 
the  wise  saying  : “Show  me  your  company  and  I will  tell  you  what  you 
are.”  See,  then,  that  none  but  good  books  and  newspapers,  as  well  as 
none  but  good  companions,  be  admitted  to  your  homes. 

But  the  duty  is  not  merely  a negative  one.  The  duty  of 
supporting  Catholic  and  healthy  literature  is  strongly  urged 
on  all  the  faithful.  Without  such  support  it  is  impossible  for 
Catholic  newspapers  and  magazines  to  come  to  the  front  in 
literary  excellence  among  the  publications  of  the  day.  They 
languish  from  inanition. 

If  the  head  of  each  Catholic  family  will  recognize  it  as  his  privilege 
and  his  duty  to  contribute  towards  supporting  the  Catholic  press,  by  sub- 
scribing for  one  or  more  Catholic  periodicals,  and  keeping  himself  well 
acquainted  with  the  information  they  impart,  then  the  Catholic  press 
will  be  sure  to  attain  to  its  rightful  development  and  to  accomplish  its 
destined  mission. 

We  hope  these  words  will  encourage  the  ever-increasing  number 
of  Catholic  writers  and  readers,  and  will  give  a lasting  impulse 
to  the  periodical  literature  of  Catholic  America. 

We  are  compelled  from  lack  of  space  to  pass  over  with  a 
mere  enumeration  the  other  subjects  dealt  with  by  the  assembled 
prelates.  The  pastoral  rights  of  the  clergy,  their  status  in 
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relation  to  the  Bishops,  their  permanency  of  tenure,  the  eccle- 
siastical tribunals  to  which  they  are  subject,  necessarily  are 
passed  over  in  the  letter  of  the  prelates,  addressed  as  it  is  to 
the  faithful  generally,  with  only  a partial  notice.  Yet  it  is  an 
essential  clement  of  the  organization  of  the  Church,  and  as  such 
it  occupied  a large  portion  of  the  attention  of  the  assembled 
Fathers.  From  their  decrees  on  most  subjects  we  may  hope  for 
new  life  and  increased  vigour,  and  a more  firm  stability  in  the 
Church  throughout  the  States. 

To  the  welfare  of  the  Catholics  of  America,  containing  as 
they  do  among  their  numbers  tens  of  thousands  of  workmen 
employed  in  the  large  cities  in  factories,  ironworks,  stockyards, 
and  employed  as  artisans  and  common  labourers,  temperance  is 
a matter  on  which  the  future  of  their  children,  as  well  as  the 
salvation  of  their  own  souls,  to  a great  extent  depends.  There  is, 
it  is  true,  less  drunkenness  in  America  than  in  England,  and  it 
is  mostly  prevalent  among  lately  arrived  immigrants.  Women, 
too,  do  not  get  drunk  as  they  do  in  England,  and  are  never  seen 
at  the  liquor  stores.  But  nevertheless  the  evil  is  a frightful  one, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  the  prelates  urging  on  their 
flocks  the  Temperance  Societies  which  are  doing  so  great  a 
work  among  Catholics,  and  warning  them  especially  against 
the  vice  of  Saturday  evening  and  Sunday  drinking,  with,  its 
double  evil  of  intemperance  and  almost  certain  neglect  of  the 
Church’s  laws. 

At  the  present  time  Secret  Societies  necessarily  call  for  a 
word  of  solemn  warning,  and  in  their  place  membership  in  some 
Catholic  Society  is  warmly  recommended.  Secret  Societies  are 
as  fruitful  a source  of  evil  in  America  as  they  are  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  we  will  conclude  with  a few  words  of  the 
clear  and  definite  teaching  of  the  Council  respecting  them. 

When  associations  veil  themselves  in  secrecy  and  darkness,  the 
presumption  is  against  them,  and  it  rests  with  them  to  prove  that  there 
is  nothing  evil  in  them. 

But  if  any  society's  obligation  be  such  as  to  bind  its  members  to 
secrecy,  even  when  rightly  questioned  by  competent  authority,  then 
such  a society  puts  itself  outside  the  limits  of  approval ; and  no  one 
can  be  a member  of  it  and  at  the  same  time  be  admitted  to  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  same  is  true  of  any  organization 
that  binds  its  members  to  a promise  of  blind  obedience — to  accept  in 
advance  and  to  obey  whatsoever  orders,  lawful  or  unlawful,  that  may 
emanate  from  its  chief  authorities ; because  such  a promise  is  contrary 
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both  to  reason  and  conscience.  And  if  a society  works  or  plots,  either 
openly  or  in  secret,  against  the  Church,  or  against  lawful  authorities, 
then  to  be  a member  of  it  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  membership  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

We  have  now  said  enough  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Council  of  Baltimore.  We  repeat  that 
it  will  mark  a new  era  in  the  history  of  the  American  Church. 
It  will  not  indeed  prove  an  immediate  panacea  for  prevailing 
evils  or  abuses,  but  there  is  no  evil  which  it  will  not  diminish 
and  aid  altogether  to  root  out  It  will  not  at  once  bring  in  an 
ideal  condition  of  affairs  in  the  great  continent  for  which  it 
legislates,  but  wfe  believe  that  few  Councils  not  strictly  ecumenical 
either  in  ancient  or  modern  days  will  have  a wider  or  more 
permanent  effect  in  promoting  the  spread  of  religion  throughout 
the  entire  world. 
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The  Saturday  Revieiv  of  December  13,  1884,  contains  an  article 
entitled  “ The  Story  of  the  Chinese  Rites/'  in  which  a nurhber 
of  old  charges  against  the  Society  of  Jesus — charges  that  have 
been  often  repeated  and  as  often  refuted — are  set  forth  as  if 
they  were  unchallenged  historical  facts.  Probably  most  readers 
of  the  article  would  accept  them  as  such,  if  only  on  account  of 
the  calm,  confident  way  in  which  the  writer  tells  his  story. 

We  have  no  intention  of  replying  to  this  article  by  discussing 
all  the  points  that  it  raises.  The  subject  of  the  article  is  mainly 
the  legation  of  De  Tournon,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  reply 
in  detail  to  all  the  charges  made  in  connection  with  this  episode 
in  the  Chinese  controversy  without  writing  a whole  treatise. 
We  shall  therefore  examine  the  competence  of  the  witnesses  on 
whose  testimony  the  charges  made  by  the  Saturday  Reviewer 
rest,  and  we  shall  then  be  content  to  refer  him,  and  such  of  his 
readers  as  see  these  pages,  to  authorities  that  have  dealt  with 
the  same  questions  and  arrived  at  very  different  conclusions. 
We  must,  however,  say  something  in  distinct  refutation  of  one  of 
the  Reviewer's  charges — the  foul  calumny  against  Father  Schall, 
or,  as  he  calls  him,  Scholl. 

The  writer  begins  by  an  attempt  to  connect  the  Chinese 
Controversy  with  the  recent  modification  of  the  Goanese  Juris- 
diction in  India  by  the  Pope.  This  feeble  pretence  that  he  is 
writing  with  a view  to  current  events  might  well  have  been 
omitted.  He  simply  wishes  to  write  something  damaging 
against  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  there  are  probably  enough 
readers  of  the  Saturday  Review  who  relish  such  attacks  at  any 
time.  He  might,  therefore,  have  begun  without  preface.  He 
then  proceeds  to  enlarge  upon  the  importance  of  what  he  has 
to  say.  His  story,  he  observes,  “might  indeed  appear  almost 
incredible  were  it  not  too  abundantly  authenticated  by  con- 
temporary evidence."  This  is  precisely  what  it  is  not  *We 
shall  presently  see  what  is  the  value  of  the  evidence  on  which. 
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this  precious  “story”  rests.  He  adds  that  the  story  is  “obscure, 
because  the  Jesuits  betrayed  their  consciousness  of  the  dis- 
creditable nature  of  the  transaction  by  doing  their  best  to 
obliterate  all  traces  of  it.”  And  he  goes  on : 

The  Lazarist  Memoirs  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission,  which  were 
carefully  collated  by  the  late  Father  Theiner,  with  other  authorities,  in 
the  Vatican  Library,  they  managed  to  get  suppressed  by  an  injunction 
of  the  late  Pope ; but  a copy  of  the  volume  containing  this  narrative 
happens  fortunately  to  have  been  preserved  at  Munich  in  a private 
library,  besides  a complete  set  in  the  Benedictine  library  there,  which 
last,  however,  students  are  not  allowed  to  consult.  The  story  may  also 
be  found  in  the  Lazarist  Anecdotes  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  China , and 
the  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  Toumon — the  Papal  Legate  with  whom  the 
Jesuits  came  into  such  scandalous  conflict — compiled  by  Cardinal 
Passionei. 

These,  then,  are  the  authorities  used  by  the  writer  in  the 
Saturday  Reinew.  The  mention  of  the  “private  library  at 
Munich”  is  probably  a pretty  fair  indication  of  the  set  to 
which  he  belongs.  Now  first  as  to  his  calm  assumption  that 
the  Jesuits  obtained  the  suppression  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Mission  because  they  were  conscious  of  the 
discreditable  nature  of  the  transactions  referred  to,  and  anxious 
to  suppress  all  evidence.  Even  granting  that  the  Jesuits  were 
the  chief  cause  of  the  Memoirs  being  suppressed,  is  it  necessary 
to  assume  that  they  were  actuated  by  such  motives  ? The 
Memoirs , or  rather  the  five  volumes  of  them  which  referred  to 
these  questions,  contained  nothing  new;  but  they  did  contain 
old  calumnies  already  in  print,  and  to  be  found  in  half  the 
libraries  of  Europe,  and  some  of  them  in  the  very  works  men- 
tioned by  this  writer  in  the  lines  we  have  just  quoted.  To 
suppress  the  Memoirs  could  not  possibly  make  the  story  told 
by  the  enemies  of  the  Society  more  than  a hundred  years  ago, 
and  repeated  again  and  again  up  to  our  own  time,  obscure,  or 
inaccessible  to  collectors  of  such  scandal.  But  the  suppression 
of  the  Memoirs  gave  the  Society  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that 
at  least  these  calumnies  would  not  be  put  in  circulation  anew, 
under  the  assumed  authority  of  a religious  body,  which  deserv- 
edly stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  Catholic  world  for 
its  missionary  labours  at  home  and  abroad.  We  say  under  the 
assumed  authority  of  this  body,  for  on  the  suppression  of  the 
Memoirs  the  Superior  General  of  the  Lazarist  Congregation 
addressed  a circular  letter  to  all  Superiors  of  houses,  in  which 
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he  declared  that  the  volumes  in  question  (vols.  iv. — viii.  of  the 
Memoirs)  had  been  written  and  published  without  having  been 
examined  by  him,  and  in  the  interests  of  a quarrel  (sine  meo 
prcevio  examine  eadem  volumina  jurgii  causa  conscripta  et  edita 
fuerunt ),  and  he  proceeded  to  order  local  Superiors  to  send  him 
any  of  the  volumes  that  happened  to  be  in  their  possession,  with 
a view  to  their  destruction.1 

But  so  far  as  the  documents  they  contained  are  concerned, 
the  suppression  of  the  Memoirs  has  not  made  the  slightest 
difference  with  regard  to  this  question.  Even  if  the  few  re- 
maining copies  of  the  Memoirs  (including  the  copy  at  Munich) 
had  disappeared  with  the  rest  of  the  edition,  these  documents 
would  still  be  quite  accessible  to  any  one  who  took  the  trouble 
to  look  for  them.  The  Memoirs , in  fact,  were  really,  so  far  as 
the  question  of  the  rites  is  concerned,  a reproduction  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Cardinal  Toumon,  and  these  Memoirs  of  Cardinal 
Tournon  are  in  turn  in  great  part  a reproduction  of  the  Anecdotes 
on  the  State  of  Religion  in  China . In  fact,  the  three  authorities 
named  by  the  writer  in  the  Saturday  Review,  are  really  only  one. 
It  is  hard  to  suppose  that  he  is  not  aware  of  this  himself,  though 
probably  very  few  of  his  readers  are.  We  must  say  a word  on 
each  of  these  books. 

The  Anecdotes  sur  Vdtat  dc  la  Religion  dans  la  Chine , of 
which  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1733,  were  not,  as  the  writer 
in  the  Saturday  Review  seems  to  think,  the  work  of  a Lazarist, 
but  of  the  Jansenist  Villermaules,  sometimes  known  as  the  Abbh 
de  Villers.2 * * 5  The  Jansenist  author,  writing  with  a view  to 
damage  his  Jesuit  adversaries  as  much  as  possible,  tells  the 
story  of  De  Tournon’s  legation  much  as  it  is  told  in  the  Saturday 
Review.  The  author  of  the  Mf moires  de  la  Congregation  de  la 
Mission*  says  of  the  Anecdotes : “Apr&s  confrontation  faite  de 
cette  ouvrage  avec  les  documents  originaux  ou  authentiques, 
nous  devons  avouer  que  la  veritd  des  faits  y est  renfermde  en 
substance,  seulement  le  style  en  a dte  tant  soit  peu  alt^rd  dans 
les  traductions  par  l’acrimonie  que  Ton  y a ajoutee  et  qui  pro- 

1 Stimnien  at/s  Maria-Laach , September,  1872,  p.  281.  The  writer  in  the 

Stimmen  states  that  the  Memoirs  were  not  published  through  the  booksellers  in  the 

ordinary  way,  but  privately  circulated  and  given  only  “ to  those  who  could  be 

trusted  ” by  the  compilers. 

5 See  Biog.  Untvcrselle , s.v.  Villermaules,  and  Barbier,  Dictionnaire  des  anony tries. 
Villermaules  was  not  a Lazarist.  It  is  therefore  not  correct  to  speak  of  his  work  as 
“ the  Lazarist  Anecdotes  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  China .” 

* Tom.  iv.  p.  126. 
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venait  tout  naturellement  de  l’indignation  provoquee  par  les 
faits  racont^s.”  Thus  even  this  hostile  writer  admits  that  the 
Jansenist  author  of  the  Anecdotes  did  not  faithfully  translate 
the  documents  on  which  he  based  his  work.  This,  however,  is 
only  half  the  truth.  The  documents  in  question  are  at  Paris  in 
the  Biblioth&que  Nationale,  to  which  Villermaules  left  them,  and 
a comparison  between  these  papers  and  his  published  work 
shows  that  he  continually  tampered  with  his  materials,  and 
especially  that  he  omitted  whatever  was  favourable  to  his 
adversaries. 

The  Memorie  Storiette  del  Carditiale  di  Tour  non  were  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1761-62.  They  reproduced  in  Italian  the 
attacks  on  the  Society  of  Jesus  already  made  by  the  Jansenist 
Villermaules  in  the  Anecdotes . They  appeared  at  a time  when 
half  the  presses  of  Europe  were  pouring  out  attacks  against  the 
Jesuits,  when  French  and  Portuguese  money  was  being  freely 
spent  in  diffusing  calumnies^  of  all  kinds  against  them,  and 
Voltairians  and  Janscnists  were  leagued  in  a literary  campaign 
against  the  Society.  What  part  Cardinal  Passionei  had  in  their 
preparation  is  not  at  all  clear.  He  died  on  July  5,  1761,  and  it 
may  be  that  his  well  known  hostility  to  the  Jesuits  alone  won 
him  the  doubtful  honour  of  having  his  name  thus  attached  to 
an  Italian  reproduction  of  a Jansenist  publication.  How  far 
Passionei’s  hostility  to  the  Jesuits  went  can  be  judged  by  what 
D’Alembert  says  of  him.  He  writes  thus  a few  years  after 
Passionei’s  death  : 

I am  assured  that  the  late  Cardinal  Passionei  carried  his  hatred  of 
the  Jesuits  to  such  a point,  as  not  to  admit  into  his  fine  and  extensive 
library  a single  writer  of  the  Society.  I am  sorry  for  the  library  and  for 
its  master.  The  one  has  lost  many  good  books,  the  other,  though  he 
•was  in  all  else,  as  I am  assured,  so  philosophical,  certainly  was  not  so 
on  this  point.4 

So  much  for  the  editor,  or  alleged  editor  of  De  Tournon’s 
Metnoirs.  As  for  the  book  itself,  George  Pray,  the  Hungarian 
historian,  whose  authority  is  second  to  none  on  these  questions, 
has  shown5  that  the  Memoirs  were  in  no  sense  De  Tournon’s 

4 Sur  la  destruction  des  J isuites  en  France , 1765,  p.  38. 

5 In  his  Geschichte  der  Streitigkciten  iiber  die  ch  ines  i sc  hen  - Gcbrauche^  voL  ii.  c.  iv. 
His  shorter  work  on  the  same  subject — Hist,  controversiarum  de  Ritibus  Sinicist 
Buda-Pesth,  1733— -is  in  the  British  Museum.  Pray  was  an  ex-Jesuit,  but  of  his 
German  history  of  the  Chinese  controversy  DoIIinger  says  that  it  is  the  best  and  most 
complete  {vorziigiickste  uttd  vollstdndigste)  work  on  the  subject  {Fortsetzung  von 
Hortiy s Handbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte , ii.  2,  391).  This  testimony  to  the  merit 
of  Pray’s  work  will  perhaps  satisfy  a writer  who  draws  his  inspiration  from  Munich. 
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work.  The  author  of  them  simply  used  De  Tournon’s  letters 
and  other  documents  just  as  Villermaules  had  used,  or  mis-used, 
his  materials  in  composing  the  Anecdotes . These  are  the  works 
from  which  the  MJmoires  de  la  Congregation  de  la  Mission 
reproduced  old  charges  against  the  Jesuits. 

That  these  works  were  written  in  a party  spirit  is  clear 
from  what  wc  have  already  stated.  We  can  show  by  one  single 
example  how  little  they  cared  for  truth  when  the  reputation  of 
a Jesuit  was  in  question.  The  example  we  select  is  the  charge 
against  Adam  Schall.  The  Saturday  Rcviczv^  following  the 
Me  moires  de  la  Congregation  (which  in  their  turn  followed  the 
Mcmorie  Storichc  of  Passionei  and  the  Anecdotes  of  Villermaules), 
says : 

To  what  extent  the  scandal  had  advanced  in  spite  of  several  adverse 
decisions  of  Rome,  before  Clement  the  Eleventh  was  at  last  constrained 
to  interfere,  may  be  judged  from  the  circumstance  that  one  Jesuit, 
Father  Scholl  (sic)  had  quietly  married  and  retired  from  ministerial 
work  to  the  enjoyment  of  a handsome  fortune,  bestowed  on  him  by  the 
Chinese  Emperor,  which  however  the  Society  after  his  death  managed 
to  reclaim  from  his  children. 

Now  wc  waive  the  obvious  objection  that  even  if  the  story 
of  Schall’s  marriage  were  true,  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  alleged  scandal  of  the  Chinese  rites,  and  could  not  be 
any  index  of  how  far  the  Jesuits  had  gone  in  that  matter.  The 
writer  with  whom  we  are  dealing  tells  it,  as  his  predecessors  told 
it,  merely  because  it  is  a damaging  story.  Fortunately  we  can 
show  that  it  is  not  true.  We  say  fortunately,  because  in  fact  a 
charge  like  this  brought  against  a man  who  died  two  hundred 
years  ago  is  not  generally  easy  to  refute.  As  a rule,  one  must 
simply  ask  on  what  evidence  it  rests,  without  being  able  to 
bring  any  rebutting  testimony.  If  a writer  were  to  assert  that 
St.  Paul  in  his  last  years  quietly  married  and  settled  down  in 
Rome,  one  could  only  ask  him  for  his  proofs  and  deny  the  fact 
till  it  was  proved,  absurd  as  the  statement  would  be.  This 
charge  against  Adam  Schall,  however,  is  very  easy  to  dispose  of. 
First  there  is  no  evidence  for  it,  and  secondly  there  is  very  good 
evidence  against  it.  Adam  Schall  died  at  Pekin  in  1 666,  after 
having  been  thrown  into  prison  with  the  other  Jesuits  of  Pekin 
(Verbiest,  Buglio,  Magalhaens),  in  the  persecution  which 
broke  out  against  the  Christians  during  the  minority  of  the 
Emperor  Khang-hi  (1664 — 1668).  Schall  was  more  than 

seventy  years  of  age,  and  had  spent  nearly  fifty  years  in  the 
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missions  of  China.  Now  on  September  4,  1665 — that  is,  very 
shortly  before  Schall’s  death — a Dominican  Father,  who  had 
long  laboured  at  Pekin,  Ferdinand  Navarette,  and  who  on  many 
points  held  views  opposed  to  those  of  the  Jesuits,  had  occasion 
to  write  to  the  General  of  the  Society  at  Rome,  and  in  this 
letter  he  bears  testimony,  not  only  to  the  learning  and  zeal,  but 
also  to  the  great  virtues  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  China. 
These  missionaries  were  a mere  handful.  Would  Navarette 
have  written  thus  if  the  ablest  man  among  them  “ had  quietly 
married  and  retired  from  ministerial  work”  ? In  his  subsequent 
writings  Navarette  clearly  refers  to  this  letter,6  and  says 
nothing  to  qualify  the  high  praise  he  therein  gave  to  the  Jesuits. 
Up  to  1665,  then,  Schall  had  not  fallen.  His  assailants  must 
place  his  fall,  his  marriage,  his  retirement  with  his  family,  in  the 
few  months  of  life  that  remained  to  him,  when  Schall  was  a 
broken-down  old  man,  imprisoned  and  condemned  to  death  for 
the  Christian  name.  It  is  hard  to  speak  with  any  patience  of 
this  most  disgraceful  calumny,  a calumny  first  broached  long 
years  after  the  death  of  its  victim,  by  Norbert,  Villermaules,  and 
other  such-like  unscrupulous  writers,  and  repeated  in  the 
Memoirs , which  the  writer  in  the  Saturday  Review  would  have 
us  take  as  an  authority  for  his  statements  against  the  Society. 
This  calumny  against  Adam  Schall  is  a good  test  of  the  worth 
of  the  Memoirs  and  the  works  on  which  they  were  based. 

As  for  the  story  of  the  Chinese  rites,  which  the  Saturday 
Review  has  set  forth  again  in  full  reliance  on  these  very  doubtful 
authorities,  we  shall  merely  refer  to  the  replies  which  have  been 
made  again  and  again  to  the  charges  against  the  Society  that 
this  writer  simply  repeats.  We  have  already  referred  to  Pray's 
two  works,  and  given  Dollinger’s  opinion  of  one  of  them  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  mistrust  whatever  a Jesuit,  or  an  ex-Jesuit 
writes.  The  charges  made  in  the  Anecdotes  were  fairly  met  by 
P.  de  Goville  (who  had  formerly  been  Superior  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Canton)  in  the  Lettres  £difiantes , xxiie.  et  xxxiiie,  Recueils 
(1736 — 38),  and  by  P.  du  Halde  in  his  Preface  to  Recueil  xxii. 
The  whole  question  of  the  rites  (including  De  Tournon’s  lega- 
tion) is  discussed  in  the  well-known  Reponse  au  livre  intituU9 
Extraits  des  Assertion,7  and  there  is  a briefer  popular  discussion 


• The  text  of  the  letter  will  be  found  in  Pray,  Geschichte  cUr  chhus-Gebra*uht% 
L 195,  and  Hist.  Controv . de  Ritibus  Sin .,  p.  52,  where  he  proves  the  authenticity  of 
die  letter. 

^ Tom.  lii.  pp.  108,  etc.  1765. 
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of  the  matter  in  Cahour’s  reply  to  Quinet8  We  might  add  twenty 
more  references,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  that  another 
statement  of  the  case,  and  one  supported  by  documentary 
evidence,  has  long  been  before  the  public. 

On  many  points  in  the  history  of  De  Tournon’s  legation, 
we  have  only  the  statements  of  the  Jesuits  on  the  one  hand, 
and  their  most  bitter  enemies  on  the  other,  and  these  statements 
are  often  simply  contradictions.  Which  is  to  be  believed  is  a 
question  of  probabilities,  and  a question  that  each  one  will 
answer  according  to  the  opinion  he  has  formed  of  the  Jesuits 
from  other  sources.  But  clearly  it  is  unfair  to  take  ex  parte 
statements  which  the  Jesuits  deny,  and  which  rest  only  on  the 
assertions  of  their  enemies,  as  in  themselves  convincing  evidence 
of  Jesuit  bad  faith.  This  is  to  confound  the  accusation  with  the 
proof.  The  unfairness  becomes  still  more  manifest  when  it  is 
added  that  those  very  enemies  of  the  Society  who  make  these 
charges  have  clearly  been  proved  guilty  of  falsehood  on  other 
points  (such  as  the  case  of  Schall),  where  independent  testimony 
happens  to  be  available. 

As  to  the  Jesuit  appeal  against  De  Tournon’s  decrees,  they 
were  not  the  first  nor  the  only  missionaries  who  appealed.0  The 
first  appeal  came  from  the  Bishop  of  Ascalon,  who  was  not  a 
Jesuit  To  represent  the  Jesuits  as  anxious  only  to  maintain  a 
profitable  position  at  Court,  is  simply  to  reject  the  plainest  facts. 
They  owed  their  position  at  Court,  not  to  their  practice  with 
regard  to  the  rites,  but  to  the  mathematical  skill  of  the  Jesuits 
who  were  selected  for  the  mission  at  Pekin.  They  valued  it 
chiefly  for  the  opportunity  it  gave  them  for  helping  and  pro- 
tecting the  Christians  and  the  missionaries  generally,  and  for 
the  hope  it  gave  of  a rapid  spread  of  Christianity  in  China,  as 
no  doubt  St.  Paul  valued  his  relations  with  the  first  Christian 
converts  of  Caesar’s  household.  It  is  true  that  so  long  as  the 
decrees  on  the  rites  were  conditional  or  suspended  by  appeal  to 
Rome,  they  did  not  execute  them,  and  it  is  true  that  they  made 
every  exertion  to  secure  a decree  in  the  sense  of  the  practice 
which  not  only  they,  but  bishops  and  missionaries  of  other  orders 
had  for  long  years  considered  to  be  not  only  advantageous 
for  the  progress  of  religion  in  China,  but  also  perfectly  lawful 

* Des  Jhuites  par  un  Jisuite , 2e  partie.  Paris,  1844. 

9 De  Touroon  himself  admits  this.  In  his  letter  to  Cardinal  Paulucci,  dated 
Macao,  October  27,  1707 , he  says  that  the  Jesuits  had  already  accepted  his  decree, 
when  the  appeal  of  the  Bishop  of  Ascalon  made  them  withdraw  their  acceptance 
4 Mbnoires  de  la  Congregation  de  la  Mission , iv.  p.  472). 
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and  free  from  blame.  If  they  made  a mistake,  they  were  not 
alone  in  it.  But  this  is  clear,  their  opinions  being  what  they 
were,  they  naturally  felt  that  until  the  decision  of  the  Holy  See 
was  clear  beyond  all  doubt  and  exception,  they  could  not 
withdraw  from  their  converts  privileges  which  had  been  per- 
mitted to  them  for  long  years,  and  the  withdrawal  of  which 
could  not  fail  to  throw  many  back  into  Paganism  and  to  provoke 
a persecution.  As  to  the  question  of  the  rites  themselves,  there 
never  was  any  dispute. as  to  principle;  both  the  Jesuits  and  their 
opponents  held  that  no  one  could  permit  to  the  Chinese  converts 
idolatrous  or  superstitious  practices.  The  dispute  was  as  to  a 
question  of  fact,  namely,  what  word  most  fittingly  expressed 
the  Name  of  God  in  Chinese,  and  whether  certain  of  the  honours 
paid  by  the  Chinese  to  Confucius  and  to  their  ancestors  were 
idolatrous  and  superstitious,  or  were  purely  civil  and  not 
religious  observances,  local  forms  of  that  outward  expression 
of  reverence  for  a national  hero  or  for  the  ancestors  of  a 
family,  which  in  one  form  or  another  is  practised  in  the 
whole  world,  Pagan  and  Christian.  The  Jesuits  from  the  first 
insisted  on  their  converts  ceasing  to  practise  certain  rites  of 
this  description  which  were  clearly  superstitious  ; they  permitted 
only  what  they,  and  many  others  with  them,  supposed  could  be 
safely  declared  free  from  superstition.  That  the  practices  were 
very  useless  in  the  eyes  of  a European  was  no  reason  for  for- 
bidding them  to  a Chinaman.  The  missionaries  were  sent  to  China, 
not  to  alter  Chinese  customs,  but  to  abolish  Chinese  superstitions. 

As  for  De  Tournon’s  treatment  at  Macao,  there  was  no  need 
for  the  Jesuits  to  take  any  action  against  him,  even  if  they 
desired  it  The  Portuguese  were  ready  enough  to  deal  harshly 
with  him,  because  they  looked  on  him  as  an  invader  of  their 
privileges,  and  suspected  that  his  attempt  to  establish  a Superior 
General  of  the  missions  at  the  Court  of  Pekin  was  a measure 
directed  as  much  against  them  as  against  the  Jesuits. 

We  need  not  deal  with  the  other  alleged  instances  of  Jesuit 
opposition  to  the  Holy  See.  For  all  who  care  to  look  into  the 
facts,  there  is  now  evidence  enough  that  the  Society  owed  its 
preservation  in  Russia,  as  much  to  the  permission  of  the  Sove- 
reign Pontiff  as  to  the  friendship  of  the  Russian  authorities. 
This  matter  has  been  already  more  than  once  dealt  with  in  our 
pages  ;10  there  is,  therefore,  no  need  to  return  to  it  here. 

10  See  especially  the  article  on  “The  Jesuits  in  White  Russia,”  The  Month, 
May,  1878. 
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Pierre  Auguste  Victor  Labonde1 2  was  born  at  Amiens, 
August  i,  1795,  in  the  night  which  separates  the  feast  of  St. 
Ignatius  from  that  of  St.  Peters  Chains.  In  after  life  he  loved 
to  recall  this  fact,  and  well  might  he  delight  in  doing  so,  since 
the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  vouchsafed  to  bestow  upon  him  the 
priceless  gift  of  unswerving  devotion  to  the  faith  and  to  the 
Holy  See,  and  St.  Ignatius,  not  wishing  to  be  outdone  in  gene- 
rosity, conferred  upon  the  future  Jesuit  the  best  he  had  to  give, 
namely,  that  loyal  love  for  the  Society  of  Jesus  which  caused 
him  hereafter  to  seek  and  obtain  admission  into  its  ranks. 

His  parents  had  originally  been  in  a good  position,  and  had 
possessed  a considerable  fortune,  but  in  the  disastrous  days  of 
the  Revolution  they  had  lost  the  whole  of  their  property,  so 
that,  at  the  time  that  Pierre  was  born,  his  father  was  compelled 
to  work  in  a velvet  manufactory,  in  order  both  to  obtain  the 
means  of  supporting  his  family,  and  also  to  conceal  himself  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  observation  of  those  in  power,  to  whom 
his  religious  opinions  made  him  an  object  of  persecution.  The 
storm  had  indeed  well-nigh  spent  its  fury,  and  the  clouds 
were  passing  aw?ay ; but  the  mutterings  of  the  distant  thunder 
were  still  to  be  heard,  so  that  M.  Labonde  incurred  no  small  risk 
by  concealing  in  his  house,  as  he  did  not  hesitate  to  do  for  a 
considerable  period,  a proscribed  priest,  M.  le  Prince  de  La  Tour 
d'Auvergne,  afterwards  raised  to  the  episcopal  throne  of  Arras. 
Our  Lord  who,  in  the  hands  of  this  faithful  priest,  day  by  day 
deigned  to  descend  into  the  humble  dwelling  of  the  devout 
couple,  rewarded  their  courageous  piety  by  making  their  only 
child*  instrumental  to  so  great  an  extent  in  rebuilding  the 
ruined  sanctuary,  and  rekindling  that  light  of  faith  which  the 

1 Le  R.  P.  Pieiic  Lal*ondey  de  la  Comfagnie  de  Jt'sits . Tar  le  1*.  Charruau,  de  la 
meme  Compagnie.  Nantes  : Librairie  Libaros,  1884. 

2 A second  son,  born  about  two  years  later  than  Pierre,  died  in  his  infancy,  or  at 
a very  early  age,  the  exact  date  of  his  decease  not  being  recorded. 
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enemy  had  so  nearly  succeeded  in  extinguishing  throughout  the 
land. 

Whilst  yet  in  the  cradle,  Pierre  began  to  evince  a tender 
affection  for  the  Immaculate  Mother  of  God,  and  she  was 
graciously  pleased  to  bestow  upon  him  in  return  something  of 
her  own  angelic  purity,  so  that  when,  at  the  age  of  upwards 
of  eighty-seven  years,  he  was  called  to  stand  before  his  Judge, 
those  who  knew  him  most  intimately  were  enabled  to  affirm 
that  he  had  never  lost  his  baptismal  innocence.  Not  less 
remarkable  was  his  reverence  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament; 
indeed,  when  only  four  years  old,  he  esteemed  it  his  highest 
privilege  and  supreme  delight  to  serve  the  Mass  of  M.  de  La 
Tour  d’ Auvergne,  acquitting  himself  of  the  office  with  a gravity 
and  modesty  which  plainly  proved  his  infant  mind  to  be 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  greatness  of  the  Adorable 
Mystery  of  the  Altar.  As  a matter  of  course  the  residence  of 
a proscribed  priest  beneath  their  roof  compelled  the  greatest 
caution  on  the  part  of  the  Labondes,  especially  when  persons 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  repaired  to  the  house  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  Pierre  saw  it  all,  and 
comprehended  the  situation  ; with  a wisdom  and  discretion  far 
beyond  his  years  he  carefully  abstained  from  saying  or  doing 
anything  which  could  tend,  however  remotely,  to  compromise 
the  guest  Later  on  he  was  sent  to  school,  and  never,  even 
whilst  romping  with  his  companions,  did  he  forget,  or  neglect  to 
observe,  the  precautions  he  had  so  strictly  enjoined  on  himself. 
From  breathing  during  his  early  years  this  atmosphere  of  con- 
cealment, he  formed  a droll  habit  which  he  retained  throughout 
his  life,  of  saying  common-place  things  with  an  air  of  most 
unnecessary  mystery,  and  of  whispering  some  ordinary  remark 
into  the  ear  of  the  person  with  whom  he  happened  to  be 
conversing  with  the  manner  of  one  who  is  communicating  an 
important  secret.  He  often  got  laughed  at  on  account  of  this 
incorrigible  propensity,  and  when  in  after  years  he  was  a 
professor  in  the  College  of  Fribourg,  the  Rector  on  one  occasion 
stept  up  to  him  during  recreation,  and  putting  his  mouth  close 
to  his  ear,  said  to  him  with  affected  solemnity,  and  in  a stage- 
whisper  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  present,  “ Father 
Labonde,  we  shall  have  supper  this  evening!”  The  general 
amusement  was  great,  the  subject  of  this  harmless  joke  joining 
most  heartily  in  the  innocent  mirth. 

At  the  age  of  ten,  Pierre  felt  himself  called  to  embrace  the 
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religious  life,  and  having  carefully  examined  the  characteristics 
of  the  different  orders,  he  finally  resolved  upon  becoming  a 
Carmelite.  This  juvenile  precocity  may  appear  almost  incredible, 
but  we  have  the  fact  upon  his  own  authority.  The  community 
of  Carmelite  nuns,  dispersed  during  the  Revolution,  had  just 
returned  to  Amiens,  and  his  mother  was  in  the  habit  of 
frequently  taking  Pierre  with  her  when  she  went  to  Benediction 
at  the  convent.  To  her  he  confided  his  plan  for  the  future, 
and  she,  unable  to  repress  a smile,  bade  him  go  and  tell  the 
Prioress.  With  the  greatest  eagerness  he  hastened  to  the  house, 
and  asked  if  he  could  speak  to  the  Superioress,  who  came  into 
the  parlour,  and  inquired  what  he  wanted  ? “ Rev.  Mother,” 

replied  the  child,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  “ I am  desirous  to 
become  a Carmelite  ; will  you  receive  me  into  your  house  as  a 
postulant?”  He  was  gently  informed  that  he  was  as  yet  too 
young,  and  must  wait  several  years  before  again  applying  for 
admission.  Joyously  did  he  retrace  his  steps,  not  doubting  that 
the  doors  of  the  enclosure  would  ere  long  be  opened  for  him. 
And,  as  we  smile  at  his  childish  ignorance  and  simplicity,  we 
cannot  at  the  same  time  refrain  from  admiring  the  singleness  of 
purpose  with  which,  at  this  tender  age,  he  desired  to  consecrate 
himself  entirely  and  for  ever  to  the  service  of  God. 

In  October,  1807,  Pierre  was  sent  to  the  seminary  of  Beau- 
vais, in  order  that  he  might  there  prosecute  his  studies  in  view 
of  his  ardent  desire  of  becoming  a priest  He  was  then  rather 
more  than  twelve,  and  during  the  course  of  the  next  eight  years 
we  do  not  find  many  details  worthy  of  record,  partly  because 
there  was  at  that  period  nothing  especially  remarkable  about 
him,  and  partly  also  because,  owing  to  the  extreme  old  age  to 
which  he  attained,  he  necessarily  outlived  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  there  are  consequently  but  few  persons  now  living 
who  could  possibly  have  been  among  the  number  of  his  fellow- 
students.  By  the  time  he  was  twenty,  he  had  completed  his 
course  of  theology  and  received  minor  orders,  but  was  of  course 
compelled,  on  account  of  his  youth,  to  wait  several  years  before 
it  could  be  possible  for  him  to  be  invested  with  the  supreme 
dignity  of  the  priesthood.  During  this  period  of  patient  expec- 
tation, the  Divine  call,  which  he  had  heard  ten  years  before, 
was  repeated  with  increased  force  and  distinctness,  and  responded 
to  with  greater  promptitude  and  earnestness.  Pierre  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  Jesuit  Fathers  at  the  College  of  St  Acheul, 
and  he  ardently  desired  to  enter  the  Novitiate  of  the  Society. 
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He  opened  his  heart  to  Father  Loriquet,  the  then  Prefect  of 
Studies,  but  the  latter,  after  hearing  all  the  details  of  the  case, 
gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion  that  Pierre  ought,  at  least  for  the 
present,  to  remain  in  the  world  for  the  sake  of  his  parents,  who 
were  now  growing  old,  and  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  assist, 
as  they  were  in  very  straitened  circumstances.  Father  Loriquet 
therefore  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  find  some  suitable 
appointment  for  Pierre,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  him  the 
post  of  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  the  Duchesse  de  Choiseul. 

Difficult  as  it  must  have  been  to  submit  to  this  decision, 
Labonde  accepted  it  without  a murmur,  and  no  one  who  saw 
the  cheerful  alacrity  with  which  he  entered  upon  his  new  duties, 
and  the  joyous  readiness  with  which  lie  performed  them,  could 
have  guessed  that  his  heart  was  elsewhere,  and  that  the  life 
which  looked  so  easy  and  pleasant  entailed  upon  him  in  reality 
a sacrifice  more  painful  than  exterior  mortifications  can  ever  be; 
the  sacrifice,  namely,  of  his  own  wiU  and  inclinations.  He 
cordially  detested  the  ceremonious  etiquette,  the  varied  and 
minute  observances,  the  soft  and  easy  way  of  life,  the  late  hours, 
the  luxuriously-appointed  table,  and  all  the  pomp  and  parade 
which  formed  part  of  every-day  existence  in  the  circles  in  which 
he  was  now  called  to  move.  Never  did  he  attempt  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  great,  and  even  royal,  personages  who  honoured 
the  salons  of  the  Duchesse  with  their  presence,  though  he 
might  easily  have  done  so,  and  thus  secured  his  future  advance- 
ment. Perhaps  he  sometimes  leaned  a little  too  far  on  the  other 
side,  as  may  be  gathered  from  an  amusing  incident  which  has 
been  recorded  in  connection  with  a reception  at  the  Tuileries 
at  which  he  was  obliged  to  be  present.  As  the  King  passed 
through  the  suite  of  apartments,  all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
belonging  to  the  Court  bowed  to  the  very  ground,  the  young 
tutor  bowing  likewise,  in  a most  respectful  manner,  though  not 
so  low  as  the  rest.  It  was  subsequently  remarked  to  him,  that 
his  salutation  might  have  been  somewhat  more  reverential  than 
it  was ; whereupon  he  frankly  rejoined  that  although  he 
honoured  and  respected  the  King,  it  was  only  before  God  that 
he  could  fall  upon  his  knees.  This  answer  being  repeated  to 
Louis  the  Eighteenth,  greatly  diverted  him  : •*  Here,”  he  ex- 
claimed, “ is  a little  Abbd  of  whom  we  shall  be  able  to  make 
something!” 

Labonde  spent  nearly  three  years  in  the  Duchesse  de  Choi- 
seul's  family,  and  carried  with  him  when  he  left  the  esteem  and 
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affection  of  all  its  members.  He  was  induced  to  resign  his  post 
on  account  of  having  obtained  from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  a 
dispensation  enabling  him  to  receive  priest’s  orders,  although  he 
was  as  yet  only  twenty-three.  But  before  we  proceed  further, 
one  incident  connected  with  his  ordination  is  too  interesting  to 
be  passed  over.  The  see  of  Amiens  happened  then  to  be 
temporarily  vacant,  owing  to  the  death  of  its  occupant,  and 
Pierre  Labonde  was  therefore  obliged  to  repair  to  Arras,  where 
the  Bishop,  who  was  none  other  than  M.  de  La  Tour  d*  Auvergne, 
was  about  to  hold  his  ordinations.  When  Pierre,  in  the  usual 
course,  knelt  before  the  Prelate,  the  latter  inquired  his  name, 
and  upon  hearing  it  appeared  deeply  moved  and  desired  the 
Vicar-General  to  send  the  young  man  to  him  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  ceremony.  Pierre  accordingly  went  to  the  Bishop’s  room, 
where  he  met  with  a most  unlooked-for  reception.  “Are  you,” 
exclaimed  the  Prelate,  “ really  the  good  little  boy  who  used  to 
serve  my  Mass  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  upper  room  of 
your  father’s  house  in  Amiens  ? ” Then  raising  the  young  priest 
from  his  kneeling  posture,  he  clasped  him  in  his  arms,  and 
embraced  him  with  the  warmest  affection,  saying,  with  tears  of 
deep  emotion : “ May  God  bless  you,  my  dear  son,  now  and  for 
evermore ! ” 

Father  Loriquet  proposed  that  the  Abbe  Labonde  should 
undertake  the  office  of  Supplementary  Professor  at  the  College 
of  St  Acheul,  and  it  is  needless  to  add  that  he  joyfully  accepted 
the  offer,  and  at  once  prepared  to  enter  upon  his  new  career. 
His  life  was  now  as  regular  and  secluded  as  that  of  the  religious ; 
but  it  was  not  likely  that  his  eager  and  generous  spirit  should 
long  be  content  to  pace,  as  it  were,  around  the  boundaries  of 
that  garden  of  the  Lord  which  he  so  ardently  thirsted  to  enter. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  he  spent  the  vacation  with  his 
parents ; and  having  obtained  their  free  consent,  went  to  Mont- 
rouge,  in  order  to  join  the  novitiate  there.  We  may  here  remark 
that  his  father  expired  in  the  peace  of  the  Lord  not  many 
months  later,  and  that  his  mother  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age, 
and  enjoyed  upon  several  occasions  the  happiness  of  again 
seeing  her  son. 

Great  was  the  gratitude  which  filled  the  heart  of  the  new 
novice;  earnest  were  his  prayers  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
bear  the  trials  which  lay  before  him  and  remain  faithful  to  his 
vocation.  He  was  fully  aware  that  man  is  sent  upon  earth  to 
suffer  and  to  work,  and  that  only  in  Heaven  ought  we  to  expect 
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rest  and  enjoyment ; indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it 
was  the  idea  of  having  to  work  hard  and  to  suffer  for  the  Name 
of  Jesus  which  principally  attracted  him  to  the  Society.  Quite 
apart  from  grace,  he  could  by  nature  never  have  become  a lotus- 
eater  ; the  thought  of  an  easy,  idle,  self-indulgent  life  was  utterly 
abhorrent  to  him,  and  from  the  very  core  of  his  being  could  he 
have  echoed  the  words  which  the  Latin  poet  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  his  hero : 

Aut  pugnam,  aut  aliquid  jamdudum  invadere  magnum 

Mens  agitat  mihi,  nec  placida  contenta  quiete  est. 

He  knew  that  a Jesuit  has  his  hands  ever  full  of  work,  of  one 
kind  or  another ; and  he  was  not  ignorant,  moreover,  that  the 
enemy  of  God  and  of  the  Church  is  accustomed  to  direct  his 
attacks  in  an  especial  manner  against  the  sons  of  St.  Ignatius, 
nay  more,  that  there  are  to  be  found  among  the  children  of 
the  Church  some  who  are  not  ashamed  to  regard  the  defenders 
of  her  outworks  with  secret  suspicion,  if  not  with  open  aversion. 
He  passed  successfully  through  the  novitiate,  which  was  in  his 
case  shortened  to  one  year  instead  of  two,  owing  to  the  unusual 
scarcity  of  subjects  at  that  time  and  the  great  number  of  posts 
requiring  to  be  filled  ; and  for  the  same  reason  he  never  had 
the  advantage  of  the  year  of  tertianship,  which  is  for  Jesuits  a 
second  novitiate,  through  which  they  pass  before  taking  their 
final  vows.  At  the  end  of  a year  he  was  sent  to  St.  Acheul, 
where  he  resumed  the  functions  he  had  before  so  successfully 
discharged ; and  there,  on  the  feast  of  the  glorious  St.  Michael, 
1823,  he  had  the  joy  of  taking  his  simple  vows.  Few  external 
events  mark  the  course  of  his  life  during  the  sixty  years  he  was 
to  pass  in  the  Society,  especially  because,  though  held  by  his 
Superiors  in  the  highest  esteem,  he  was  never  appointed  to  fill 
any  prominent  post.  For  the  first  fifteen  years  he  was  to  be  a 
teacher  of  children ; for  the  remaining  period,  an  apostle  of 
working  men ; and  it  is  in  this  two-fold  capacity  that  we  shall 
consider  him,  endeavouring  to  show  wherein  lay  the  secret  of 
his  tw-o-fold  success. 

He  spent,  indeed,  but  six  years  at  St.  Acheul,  for,  in  1828, 
Charles  the  Tenth  was  persuaded  by  the  Liberals  to  compel 
the  Jesuits  to  close  their  educational  establishments  throughout 
France,  and  their  pupils  would  in  consequence  have  been  com- 
pletely dispersed,  had  not  the  chiefs  of  the  Catholic  party  in 
Switzerland  most  opportunely  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
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Society  the  College  of  St  Michael  at  Fribourg,  founded  by  the 
Blessed  Canisius  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
Holy  Father  approved  the  project,  and  desired  the  General  of 
the  Jesuits  to  make  arrangements  for  founding  a College  of  that 
Order  in  Fribourg.  This  was  done  without  delay,  and  it  was 
at  Fribourg  that  Father  Labonde,  as  we  must  now  call  him, 
carried  on  his  labours  during  the' last  nine  years  of  the  * fifteen 
he  spent  as  a teacher  of  youth,  his  pupils  having  for  the  most 
part  followed  him  thither  when  St.  Acheul  was  closed.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  here  remarking  in  how  singular  a manner 
history  repeats  itself ; for  have  we  not  now,  half  a century  later, 
schools  in  our  own  midst  where  French  Fathers,  driven  into 
exile,  gather  round  them  the  children  of  their  fellow-countrymen  ? 

But  we  must  return  to  Father  Labonde,  whom  we  find  dili- 
gently engaged  in  the  educational  duties  he  had  been  appointed 
to  fulfil  at  St  Acheul,  duties  in  the  prosecution  of  which  he 
achieved  an  eminent  success.  This  success  was  based  on  no 
external  gifts,  for  he  had  neither  an  imposing  presence  nor  a 
ready  tongue,  nor  was  he  a man  distinguished  for  talents  or 
learning;  the  secret  of  his  immense  influence  over  others  in 
both  the  earlier  and  later  stages  of  his  career,  lay  in  his  profound 
humility,  h\%  self-sacrificing  charity,  his  judicious  firmness,  and 
the  happy  manner  in  which  he  contrived  to  identify  himself  for 
the  time  being  with  each  of  the  different  individuals  with  whom 
he  was  brought  into  contact,  so  as  to  make  them  feel  that  their 
interests  were  his  own,  and  that  he  could  see  things  from  their 
point  of  view.  He  had  a remarkably  quick  insight  into  char- 
acter, as  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that,  during  the  twenty 
years  he,  from  first  to  last,  spent  as  a teacher  in  the  Colleges 
of  the  Society,  he  was  the  means  of  sending  over  one 
hundred  subjects  to  its  various  novitiates,  and,  it  is  said,  not 
one  out  of  this  large  number  lost  his  vocation.  Let  it  not, 
however,  be  for  one  moment  supposed  that  he  endeavoured  in 
the  least  degree  to  bias  the  minds  of  his  youthful  pupils ; on 
the  contrary,  he  uniformly  and  guardedly  abstained  from  saying 
anything  which  could  be  taken  to  express  a wish  that  any  one 
of  them  should  join  the  Society.  He  aimed  not  at  making 
them  Jesuits,  but  he  strove  with  heart  and  soul  to  make  them 
Christians,  and  his  prudence  and  discernment  preserved  him 
fiom  the  unfortunate  mistake  of  thinking  that  because  young 
persons  are  good  and  pious,  they  ought  therefore  to  be  hurried 
into  some  religions  order,  as  soon  as  they  leave  school  or  college. 
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He  knew  that  the  paths  God  has  ordained  for  His  servants  to 
walk  in  are  as  various  as  the  characters  and  dispositions  where- 
with He  has  endowed  them,  and  he  acted  on  this  knowledge. 
Yet  a large  number  of  those  who  had  the  happiness  of  being 
trained  by  him  are  now  to  be  found  in  various  religious  orders ; 
many  also  swell  the  ranks  of  the  secular  clergy,  whilst  some 
have  been  called  to  the  Episcopate,  and  wear  the  mitre  with 
dignity  and  grace. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Father  Labonde  was  in  a position 
to  exercise  to  no  ordinary  extent  the  influence  of  which  we 
speak,  had  he  chosen  to  do  so,  since,  in  his  capacity  of  Director 
of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Angels,  he  was  necessarily 
brought  into  intimate  spiritual  relations  with  many  boys  who 
did  not  belong  to  his  regular  pupils.  Our  space  forbids  us  to 
give  the  rules  and  regulations  of  this  Confraternity,  which  was 
an  organized  congregation,  with  officers  and  rules  of  its  own, 
and  special  religious  duties  and  observances.  It  was  productive 
of  no  small  good,  and  may  be  said  to  have  raised  the  tone  of 
the  whole  school,  since  a higher  standard  was  proposed  to  the 
boys  who  belonged  to  it.  Their  Director  was  careful  not  to  let 
their  devotion  become  either  exaggerated  or  excessive,  and  he 
repressed  with  a firm  hand  anything  which  tended  in  this  direc- 
tion, while  he  was  at  the  same  time  always  ready  to  permit 
them  to  make  little  sacrifices  of  an  every-day  and  matter-of-fact 
description.  The  two  following  instances  may  serve  to  illustrate 
our  meaning : 

Gustave  de  Villers,  a member  of  the  confraternity,  had  an  ardent 
devotion  to  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  on  Communion  days,  not  content 
with  the  time  allotted  for  thanksgiving,  he  used  to  spend  part  of  his 
recreation  hour  in  the  chapel,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  again 
conversing  with  our  Lord.  In  order  to  test  the  reality  of  his  piety. 
Father  Labonde  would  sometimes  go  up  to  him,  and  say : “You  had , 
better  leave  the  chapel  now,  my  child ; 99  and  the  boy  would  instantly 
obey,  knowing  obedience  to  be  better  than  sacrifice.  Later  on  he  gave 
satisfactory  proof  that  his  piety  was  no  mere  sickly  sentiment,  for  it  became 
necessary  that  he  should  undergo  a most  painful  surgical  operation,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  he  had,  during  a lengthened  period,  a distressing 
sore  in  his  left  side.  He  bore  his  sufferings  with  heroic  courage,  saying 
that  he  was  a soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  as  such  he  rejoiced  to 
have  in  his  person  a wound  like  that  which  pierced  the  Heart  of  his 
Divine  Master.  Gustave  was  at  that  time  about  fourteen  years  of  age 
<PP-  74,  75)- 

The  second  example  is  of  a very  different  kind. 
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Upon  one  occasion,  when  the  whole  school  was  anticipating  with, 
extreme  delight  the  visit  of  a travelling  circus  to  the  neighbourhobd, 
the  equestrian  feats  to  be  witnessed  having  formed  the  subject  of  efiger 
discussion  for  weeks  beforehand,  two  of  the  boys  who  belonged  to  the 
confraternity  told  Father  Labonde  that  they  had  determined,  should  he 
approve,  to  deny  themselves  the  amusement,  and  offer  the  privation  as 
a sacrifice  to  God.  Their  Director  paid  but  little  apparent  heed  to 
what  they  said,  fearing  that  if  he  were  to  praise  their  proposal,  some 
feeling  of  gratified  vanity  might  insinuate  itself  into  their  mind.  But 
when  the  day  came  and  the  show  was  about  to  be  held,  he  found  an 
excuse  for  calling  them  into  his  room  and  giving  them  something  to  do 
which  occupied  the  whole  time  they  would  otherwise  have  spent  at  the 
circus.  Even  his  keen  and  practised  eye  could  not  detect  the  least 
sign  of  moodiness  or  regret ; and  when  he  at  length  dismissed  them,  he 
was  careful  not  to  evince  in  any  way  the  admiration  he  felt  for  their 
generous  self-conquest  (pp.  75,  76). 

It  may  truly  be  said  that  Father  Labonde  never  had  any 
holidays,  for  a considerable  number  of  the  boys  used — especially 
after  the  foundation  had  been  removed  to  Fribourg — to  remain 
at  school  during  the  vacations,  the  distance  from  their  homes 
being  great.  They  all  had  to  be  looked  after,  and  provided 
with  occupation  and  amusement,  the  latter  generally  taking  the 
shape  of  excursions  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Northern 
Italy.  They  used  to  travel  in  companies  of  twelve  or  twenty, 
each  group  taking  a different  route,  under  the  direction  of  one 
or  two  of  the  Fathers.  Fortunate  indeed  were  the  pupils  whom 
Father  Labonde  escorted ! He  had  the  art  of  making  these 
expeditions  thoroughly  enjoyable  in  every  way ; he  knew  how 
to  unbend  without  losing  his  dignity,  how  to  inspire  his  youthful 
charges  with  a perfect  sense  of  liberty,  whilst  constantly  main- 
taining his  authority ; how,  in  a word,  to  make  every  one  happy 
and  contented,  for  his  delightful  vivacity  and  ready  flow  of 
conversation  had  the  effect  of  continual  sunshine. 

We  may  here  take  occasion  to  remark  that  it  was  not  only 
on  these  occasions  that  Father  Labonde  exerted  his  undeniable 
power  of  winning  all  hearts ; he  had  long  since  been  appointed 
by  the  Rector  to  receive  the  strangers  who  came  to  see  the 
College  and  act  as  their  cicerone  whilst  going  over  it  This  was 
no  unimportant  post  at  Fribourg,  where  visitors  were  very 
numerous,  comprising  every  possible  nationality,  and  belonging 
sometimes  to  the  highest  classes  of  society.  Some  came  from 
mere  curiosity  and  love  of  sight-seeing ; others  wished  to  give 
evidence  of  kindly  feeling  and  sympathy  towards  the  exiled 
VOL.  xxxiv.  n 
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Fathers ; and  not  a few  who  presented  themselves  at  the  gate 
were  actuated  by  the  most  unfriendly  and  even  inimical  spirit; 
and  only  wished  to  find  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
adverse  criticism.  Father  Labonde  satisfied  the  curious,  charmed 
the  friendly,  disarmed  the  hostile,  his  tact  teaching  him  to  tell 
what  each  desired  to  know  ; the  grace  and  finish  of  manner  he 
had  acquired  during  his  residence  in  the  aristocratic  circle  of 
the  Duchesse  de  Choiseul,  thus  becoming  of  the  greatest  service 
to  him. 

His  interest  in  his  pupils  did  not  cease  when  they  left 
college,  and  there  are  extant  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of 
letters  written  by  him,  which  prove  how  he  entered  into  all 
their  concerns  and  followed  the  course  of  their  life  in  whatever 
direction  that  course  might  have  tended.  Before  taking  leave 
of  him  as  a teacher  of  youth,  we  cannot  perhaps  give  a better 
illustration  of  the  permanent  effect  of  his  example  and  influence 
than  by  narrating  the  sad,  yet  edifying  story  of  one  of  those 
characters  he  strove  to  mould 

Gaston  de  Raousset-Boulbon  was  a boy  who  gave  his  masters  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  occasioned  them  no  little  anxiety.  His 
character  was  proud  and  passionate,  but  he  had  a warm  and  generous 
heart,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  unbounded  devotion  to  our  Blessed 
Lady,  amongst  whose  special  clients  he  desired  to  be  enrolled.  But 
the  rules  relating  to  admission  into  the  confraternity  were  strict,  and  be 
could  not  obtain  the  requisite  number  of  good-conduct  marks.  His 
was  a nature  tending  to  extremes;  his  devotion  to  Father  Labonde 
knew  no  bounds,  and  the  latter  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  boy, 
and  spared  no  pains  in  order  to  help  him  to  overcome  his  fiery  temper 
and  curb  his  outbreaks  of  passion.  For  a time  all  went  well,  and 
Gaston  was  at  length,  to  his  great  joy,  received  as  an  associate,  but  only 
to  fall  back  ere  long  into  his  old  ways.  He  never  succeeded  in  becom- 
ing a member  of  the  Confraternity,  and  the  departure  of  hb  beloved 
guide  from  Fribourg  was  to  him  an  irreparable  calamity.  He  even 
went  so  far,  in  the  violence  of  hb  grie£  as  to  make  most  unbecoming 
remarks,  reflecting  upon  the  Father  who  was  now  placed  over  him,  so 
that  the  Rector  had  to  insist  upon  a public  apology.  After  leaving 
College,  the  Count  de  Raousset  led  for  several  years  a life  the  reverse 
of  edifying,  until  at  last,  having  run  through  two  or  three  fortunes,  he 
found  himself  compelled  to  emigrate  to  California.  In  the  midst  of  all 
his  reckless  extravagance  and  evil  ways,  he  never  lost  hb  devotion 
to  our  Lady,  nor  did  he  allow  a single  day  to  pass  without  repeating  the 
Memorare:  Upon  hb  arrival  in  California  his  energy  and  intelligence 

soon  gave  him  the  ascendant  ever  the  motley  crowd  of  adventurers  by 
whom  he  found  himself  surrounded,  and  who  had,  Kke  himself  been 
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drawn  thither  in  the  hope  of  retrieving  a rained  fortune.  Difficulties 
having  arisen  between  the  Europeans  and  the  Mexican  Government^ 
troops  were  sent  against  them,  and  they,  being  obliged  to  take  up  arms 
in  self-defence,  elected  Gaston  to  be  their  General  After  a series  of 
skirmishes  the  Mexicans  prevailed,  and  De  Raousset,  who  had  fought 
like  a lion,  was  taken  prisoner  and  sentenced  to  death  by  a military 
tribunal.  On  the  eve  of  his  execution  he  was,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country,  locked  up  in  a chapel  for  several  hours ; there,  whilst  he 
knelt  before  an  image  of  our  Lady,  the  Refuge  of  Sinners  bent  down 
her  eyes  of  mercy  upon  her  erring  child,  and  obtained  for  him  the  gift 
of  true  contrition  and  sincere  repentance.  With  tears  of  grateful 
affection  he  thought  of  Father  Labonde,  and  recalled  his  parting 
counsels ; he  delayed  not  to  reconcile  himself  with  God,  and  spent 
part  of  his  last  night  on  earth  in  writing  a letter  to  the  religious  who 
had  been  his  early  instructors,  in  order  to  thank  them  for  having 
implanted  in  his  heart  that  faith  which  alone  shows  the  prodigal  how 
to  return  to  his  Fathers  house.  Count  de  Raousset  met  his  end  with 
unflinching  courage,  expiating  his  sins  by  a violent  death ; he  fell  with 
a smile  upon  his  lips,  cheered  doubtless  in  his  parting  moments  by  the 
gracious  words:  “This  day  thou  shalt  be  with  Me  in  Paradise  * 
(pp.  12*  seq.). 

The  year  1837  opened  for  Father  Labonde  under  the 
brightest  auspices ; and  whilst  he  said  Mass  on  the  feast  of 
the  Circumcision,  far  indeed  was  it  from  his  thoughts  that  our 
Lord,  who  condescended  to  begin  His  own  life  on  earth  with 
suffering,  was  about  to  call  His  servant  to  pass  through  the 
severest  trial  he  had  to  encounter  during  his  prolonged  sojourn 
in  this  vale  of  tears.  Yet  so  it  was,  and  already  a little  cloud 
had  appeared  above  the  horizon,  in  the  shape  of  the  growing 
dissatisfaction  felt  by  his  colleagues  on  account  of  the  immense 
influence  he  exercised  by  means  of  the  Confraternity  of  the 
Holy  Angels,  of  which  it  will  be  remembered  that  he  was  the 
Director.  This  influence,  though  exercised  for  nothing  but 
good,  clashed  with  the  authority  of  the  other  masters,  and 
occasionally  with  that  of  the  Rector  himself,  besides  interfering 
with  the  every-day  routine  of  the  whole  establishment ; it  was, 
moreover,  essentially  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Society,  which 
aims  at  the  suppression  of  individualism,  and  desires  that  its 
members  should  regard  themselves  as  parts  of  a vast  whole. 
And  if  in  an  extensive  and  complicated  piece  of  machinery, 
some  wheel  should  presume  to  deem  it  desirable  to  move  faster 
than  all  the  rest,  would  not  the  action  of  the  whole  be  thereby 
hindered,  if  not  brought  gradually  to  a standstill  ? {fence  the 
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Provincial  desired  Father  Labonde  to  suppress  the  Office  of  the 
Guardian  Angels,  and  so  to  cut  down  the  observances  hitherto 
practised  by  members  of  the  Confraternity  as  to  reduce  them 
within  the  limit  of  the  common  rule.  Father  Labonde  applied 
himself  to  execute  these  orders,  but  he  could  not  altogether 
succeed  in  stifling  all  outward  manifestation  of  the  grief  they 
caused  him  ; and  whether  his  Superiors  considered  his  obedience 
somewhat  reluctant  and  half-hearted,  or  whether  he  involuntarily 
delayed  to  carry  out  his  unwelcome  task,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Rector  considered  it  right  to  appoint  him,  time  after  time, 
penances  which  he  had  to  perform  in  the  refectory  in  presence 
of  the  whole  assembled  community. 

The  trial  was  a bitter  one,  and  many  a religious  has  for 
a less  cause  been  led  to  take  the  deplorable  step  of  quitting  his 
Order,  and  thus  imperilling,  if  not  altogether  losing,  his  hope  of 
eternal  salvation.  What  made  it  still  more  difficult  for  Father 
Labonde  to  submit,  was  that  he  could  not  but  be  conscious  of 
the  great  good  the  Confraternity  had  been  the  means  of  effecting 
among  the  boys,  as  well  as  of  his  own  unbounded  popularity 
and  the  immense  influence  he  wielded,  so  that,  had  he  left, 
he  would  probably  have  taken  a large  number,  perhaps  even  a 
majority  of  the  pupils  with  him.  It  was  indeed  a moment  of 
peril ; of  peril  to  which  poor  human  nature,  if  abandoned  to 
its  own  resources,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  succumb.  But 
God  has  promised  that  He  will  never  desert  His  servants  if 
only  they  place  their  reliance  upon  Him,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  storm  of  temptation  and  suffering  which  now  assailed 
Father  Labonde,  a voice  from  Heaven  whispered  in  the  depths 
of  his  soul : “ My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,  for  power  is  made 
perfect  in  infirmity.”  And  so  he  came  victorious  out  of  the 
battle,  humble,  obedient,  and  at  peace. 

This  was  not  all ; a further  grief  was  in  store  for  him,  since  at 
the  end  of  the  year  it  was  intimated  to  him  that  he  was  to  leave 
Fribourg,  and  take  up  his  residence  permanently  at  Nantes. 
This  fresh  sacrifice  cost  him  very  dear,  but  his  soul  had  gained 
strength  through  his  previous  victory,  and  courageously  he  bade 
adieu  to  his  beloved  pupils  and  turned  his  back  for  ever  on  the 
familiar  scenes  which  surrounded  him,  desiring  only  that  all 
things  might  prove  to  be  ad  majoretn  Dei  gloriam.  How 
abundantly  this  unselfish  petition  was  granted  will  be  fully 
shown  during  the  forty  years  of  active  labour  which  he  was 
now  to  spend  at  Nantes.  The  task  which  lay  before  him  was 
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no  easy  one,  but  he  applied  himself  to  its  accomplishment  with 
all  the  energy  of  which  he  was  capable.  The  skill  and  practice 
he  had  acquired  during  the  twenty  previous  years  could  not  be 
of  much  use  to  him  in  a sphere  so  totally  different ; hitherto 
he  bad  been  brought  scarcely  if  at  all  into  contact  with  the 
lower  orders,  and  now  his  work  was  to  lie  principally  among 
Aem.  Yet  before  he  had  resided  many  months  at  Nantes,  he 
had  gained  the  thorough  good  will  and  hearty  respect  of  a large 
portion  of  its  population,  as  the  following  incident  will  prove. 

One  day  a Jesuit  Father,  who  had  lost  his  way  in  the  town,  accosted 
a working-man  who  happened  to  pass,  and  asked  if  he  could  direct  him 
to  the  house  of  the  Fathers.  “ Don’t  know,”  answered  the  man  gruffly, 
and  went  on.  He  had  only  gone  a few  steps  when  a thought  seemed  to 
strike  him,  and  turning  back  he  called  to  the  Father : “ Stop  a minute, 
is  it  the  house  where  M.  Labonde  lives  that  you  want  ? ” “ That’s  the 
one.”  “ I beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  said  the  man,  instantly  taking  the  pipe 
out  of  his  mouth  and  raising  his  cap,  “ please  to  excuse  me,  I did  not 
know  who  you  were.  I will  show  you  the  way  myself.”  And  he 
accompanied  the  Father  as  far  as  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  find 
his  way  without  a guide  (p.  207). 

As  the  years  went  by,  Father  Labonde  became  more  and 
more  widely  known,  and  it  is  needless  to  add  that  he  was 
valued  and  esteemed  in  a like  proportion,  indeed  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  overrate  the  amount  of  good  he  was  enabled  to 
effect  In  saying  this  we  cannot  have  better  authority  than 
that  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  for  when  the  Provincial  of 
the  Jesuits  had  at  one  time  some  idea  of  removing  Father 
Labonde  from  Nantes,  a rumour  of  this  intention  reached  the 
ears  of  the  Prelate,  who  immediately  went  himself  to  the  house 
of  the  Fathers  in  that  city,  and  begged  the  Superior  to  inform 
the  Provincial  that  the  Bishop  could  not  bear  to  lose  such  a 
man.  M And  if  the  Provincial  refuses  my  request,”  his  lordship 
wound  up  by  saying,  “ I shall  myself  go  to  Rome  and  see  the 
General,  and  if  necessary,  the  Holy  Father  also.  There  are 
two  men  whom  I cannot  spare  from  my  diocese,  Father  Laurent 
(another  Jesuit)  and  Father  Labonde,  and  I mean  to  keep  them.” 

Father  Labonde  often  succeeded  where  others  had  failed, 
and  the  parish  priests  used  sometimes  to  send  and  ask  him 
to  attend  cases  which  appeared  utterly  hopeless,  or  had  need 
of  more  than  ordinary  tact  and  perseverance.  It  is  difficult  to 
select  from  the  amusing  anecdotes  with  which  this  highly 
interesting  and  edifying  biography  abounds;  but  the  two 
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following  instances  may  serve  to  show  that  the  subject  of  it 
was  not  easily  rebuffed  or  discouraged. 

One  night  the  inhabitants  of  a common  lodging-house  in  one  of  the 
lowest  parts  of  the  town  were  disturbed  by  groans  which  seemed  [to 
proceed  from  the  roof.  On  search  being  made,  a man  was  discovered 
in  an  out  of  the  way  comer  of  one  of  the  garrets,  to  which  access  could 
only  be  obtained  by  a ladder,  stretched  on  the  floor  with  nothing  on  but 
a shirt  and  trousers.  He  seemed  almost  at  the  point  of  death,  but 
revived  after  swallowing  a little  wine  and  some  broth.  This  was  a case 
for  Father  Labonde,  and  a Sister  of  Charity  went  to  summon  him  in  all 
haste.  When  the  dying  man  saw  him  approach,  he  muttered : “ I hate 
priests  ” {cures). 

u I am  not  a curt,  I am  a Jesuit  come  to  help  and  comfort  you.” 

“ A Jesuit  ? worse  still.  Do  you  see  that  crucifix  lying  at  my  feet? 
That  once  belonged  to  a Jesuit  whom  I murdered.” 

On  hearing  these  words,  even  the  intrepid  Father  Labonde  felt  a 
cold  shiver  run  over  him,  but  without  betraying  the  least  emotion,  he 
coolly  replied : 

“ Well,  then,  my  child,  no  doubt  it  is  that  very  Jesuit  who  has  sent 
me  to  you.”  Then  addressing  the  Sister  of  Charity,  he  ordered  that 
a bed  should  be  brought  thither  directly  at  his  expense,  with  some  warm 
coverings,  good  food,  and  all  the  sick  man  required.  He  then  bade 
him  farewell  for  the  present,  promising  to  come  again  soon. 

Later  on  he  returned,  accompanied  by  a doctor,  and  for  several 
days  he  never  omitted  visiting  this  unhappy  outcast,  employing  every 
artifice  his  ingenious  charity  could  suggest  to  induce  him  to  reveal  the 
circumstances  of  his  hideous  crime,  and  confess  the  dark  deeds  of  his 
past  life.  At  length  he  succeeded  in  awakening  contrition  within  the 
breast  of  the  hardened  sinner,  and  after  duly  instructing  him,  he  recon- 
ciled him  with  God,  and  prepared  him  for  Holy  Communion,  which  he 
received  with  great  devotion.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  when 
the  priest  who  brought  him  the  Blessed  Sacrament  began  to  say  a few 
words  as  to  the  necessary  dispositions,  the  dying  man  cut  him  short 
almost  angrily,  his  old  intolerance  of  exhortation  breaking  forth  anew : 
u Enough  of  that,”  he  exclaimed,  “ I have  heard  it  all  before.”  A few 
days  after  he  expired  (p.  220). 

Another  day  Father  Labonde  received  a message  begging  him  to  go 
to  a house  of  ill-repute,  one  of  whose  unfortunate  occupants  was  on  her 
death  bed,  and  had  called  for  a priest.  He  promised  to  go  as  soon  as 
the  instruction  which  he  was  about  to  deliver  to  his  working-men  was 
ended.  At  its  conclusion  he  stopped  one  of  those  present,  and  telling 
him  his  destination,  asked  if  he  would  accompany  him,  saying  he 
had  chosen  him  for  his  companion  because  he  looked  rather  for- 
bidding. On  arriving  at  the  house,  Father  Labonde  found  himself 
surrounded  by  a group  of  fallen  women,  who  were  alarmed  at  the 
•danger  of  their  companion  in  sin,  and  agitated  by  the  near  approach  of 
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death.  All  the  fatherly  kindness  which  usually  characterised  him  dis- 
appeared in  a moment,  the  very  tones  of  his  voice  were  changed  as, 
paying  no  heed  to  their  emotion,  in  a stem,  peremptory  manner  he 
asked  for  the  mistress  of  the  house.  One  of  the  women  stepped 
forward;  he  ordered  her  to  conduct  him  at  once  to  the  sick  room. 
She  did  so,  closing  the  door  behind  her  as  she  retired.  Father 
Labonde  instantly  placed  it  wide  open,  and  stationing  the  man  whom 
he  had  brought  with  him  on  the  threshold,  bade  him  remain  there  while 
the  dying  woman  made  her  confession.  On  descending  the  stairs,  he 
was  accosted  by  the  landlady. 

“ I daresay  she  will  wish  to  have  Communion  brought  her,  will  die 
not?  I will  be  sure  and  get  everything  ready.” 

Father  Labonde  took  a step  backwards,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the 
woman:  “What!”  he  exclaimed,  “what  can  you  be  thinking  ofr 
madam  ? ” Do  you  imagine  that  our  Lord  can  come  to  your  house  ? 
No,  a dwelling  so  defiled  is  no  place  for  the  Immaculate  Lamb  of  God 
to  enter ! ” 

The  thrill  of  feeling  in  his  voice,  his  indignant  gesture,  and  the 
energy  and  resolution  of  his  manner,  were  not  without  effect  on  the 
unhappy  women  who  stood  by,  and  they  hung  their  heads  in  shame. 
“I  shall  have  her  taken  to  the  hospital  at  once,”  he  continued,  “then 
die  can  receive  our  Lord” 

The  same  evening  the  repentant  sinner  was  removed  to  the  hospital, 
where  the  last  sacraments  were  administered  to  her,  and  Father  Labonde 
watched  over  her  with  the  greatest  kindness  until  she  expired  (p.  221). 

Father  Labonde  was  certainly  not  a great  preacher,  if  tried 
by  ordinary  rules,  or  measured  by  the  regulations  which,  strictly 
speaking,  govern  the  art  of  public  oratory.  He  was  heard  to 
the  best  advantage  when  delivering  familiar  addresses,  which 
permitted  him  to  be  quite  at  his  ease,  and  left  him  free  to  follow 
bis  own  peculiar  bent,  ami  gesticulate  or  change  his  posture 
according  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  44  Children,”  he 
one  day  exclaimed, 44  Mary  is  immaculate ! ” Then,  striking  the 
floor  with  his  foot,  he  added,  44  Do  you  hear  this,  Satan  ? I say 
she  is  immaculate ! ” Again,  he  would  stoop  and  rap  on  the 
floor,  as  if  knocking  at  a door,  whilst  carrying  on  an  imaginary 
conversation  with  the  souls  in  Purgatory.  Or  he  would  ascend 
the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  bend  his  ear  to  the  tabernacle,  as  if 
listening  for  an  answer  from  Him  who  abides  there.  Even  the 
most  ordinary  things  he  did  in  an  original  and  peculiar  way^ 
For  instance,  when  giving  his  catechetical  lectures,  he  used 
before  he  began  to  place  his  glasses,  his  handkerchief,  his 
papers,  &c.,  on  the  table  before  him  with  a curious  little  air  of 
mystery  essentially  Iris  own.  One  day  a child  who  was  taken 
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to  hear  him  for  the  first  time,  on  seeing  him  do  this,  whispered 
in  his  father’s  ear  with  a puzzled  expression  of  countenance^ 

44  Papa,  is  he  going  to  play  conjuring  tricks  ? 99 

It  was  necessary  for  Father  Labonde  to  be  sure  of  the 
sympathy  of  his  audience,  and  if  he  was  not  certain  that  it 
was  already  there,  waiting  for  him,  if  we  may  so  speak,  he 
could  not  create  it.  But  his  sermons  were  much  liked,  and 
extremely  useful,  if  only  through  the  number  of  penitents  they 
brought  to  him.  For  an  instinct  as  universal  as  it  is  true 
teaches  men  that  he  who  can  speak  to  their  heart  in  the  pulpit 
will  also  be  able  to  say  what  they  need  when  they  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  him  in  the  confessional.  Rare  indeed  are  die 
instances  in  which  a good  preacher  is  not  a good  confessor,  and 
vice  versa . 

Although  Father  Labonde’s  work  lay,  as  has  been  said, 
principally  among  the  working  classes,  there  were  yet,  in  the 
crowd  of  persons  whose  confessions  he  habitually  heard,  indi- 
viduals of  every  possible  description,  belonging  some  of  them 
to  the  middle,  others  to  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  this  being 
especially  the  case  during  the  later  years  of  his  ministry.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  how  his  gift  of  sympathy  and  power  of 
adapting  himself  to  those  over  whom  he  desired  to  gain  a hold, 
became  in  the  confessional  a mighty  weapon,  wherewith  the 
conquest  of  many  souls  was  effected.  One  secret  of  his  power 
lay  in  the  fact  that,  however  great  the  throng  of  persons  around 
his  confessional,  he  never  suffered  a single  penitent  to  depart 
without  some  apposite  remarks,  thus  avoiding  the  chilling  and 
repellent  effect  which  a silent  dismissal  invariably  produces 
upon  those  who  approach  the  Sacrament  of  Penance.  Another 
thing  was  that  he  knew  exactly  when  to  be  indulgent  and  when 
to  be  firm,  for  in  spite  of  all  his  unbounded  kindness,  he  could 
insist  most  strenuously  when  he  saw  fit  to  do  so,  and  so  great 
was  his  sagacity  and  acuteness  that  he  rarely  made  a mistake, 
the  result  justifying,  in  an  overwhelming  majority  of  cases,  the 
line  of  policy  he  had  adopted.  A practical  instance  may  serve 
to  illustrate  this. 

Amongst  Father  Labonde’s  regular  penitents  was  a young  man 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  a clerk  in  a large  house  of  business 
which  was  never  closed  on  Sundays.  One  Saturday  when  the  young 
man  went  to  confession,  he  was  told  that  for  his  penance  he  must 
inform  his  employers  that  he  could  no  longer  come  on  holidays  of 
obligation.  “O  Father,”  the  poor  fellow  exclaimed,  44  you  cannot 
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mean  me  to  do  that?  What  will  become  of  me?  I shall  lose  my 
situation.”  “ Do  as  you  are  bid,”  was  the  only  rejoinder. 

The  young  man  spent  the  rest  of  that  day  in  misery.  He  dared  not 
disobey,  and  yet  he  was  afraid  to  speak  to  his  employers.  At  length, 
taking  advantage  of  a moment  when  they  were  alone,  he  ventured  to 
knock  at  the  counting-house  door,  and  timidly  announce  that  he  must 
discontinue  coming  to  work  on  Sundays.  “Very  well,”  replied  one  of 
the  partners.  “Then  I need  not  come  to-morrow?”  “No.”  The 
young  man  felt  relieved,  but  still  far  from  easy,  and  all  the  week  he  was 
in  constant  fear  of  being  discharged. 

The  next  Saturday  the  managers  sent  for  him.  “ There  now,”  he 
said  to  himself  “ they  will  send  me  about  my  business.”  What  was  his 
surprise  when,  on  entering  the  counting-house,  one  of  the  partners  spoke 
to  him  in  the  kindest  manner,  saying : “ Mr.  N.,  we  have  thought  over 
what  you  said  last  week,  and  we  mean  always  to  close  our  establishment 
on  Sundays,  so  that  henceforth  no  one  will  be  required  to  attend” 
(p.  262). 

Totally  devoid  of  human  respect,  the  rebukes  of  this 
admirable  priest  were  administered  without  regard  of  persons, 
since  not  one  grain  of  moral  cowardice  entered  into  the 
composition  of  his  nature,  and  it  cost  him  no  greater  effort  to 
rebuke  the  peer  than  the  peasant  Yet  he  scarcely,  if  ever,  was 
known  to  offend,  partly  because  his  reproofs  were  not  unseldom 
conveyed  in  a practical  shape,  and  one  moreover  so  original  and 
amusing  that  the  culprit  himself  could  not  repress  a smile,  and 
partly  also  because  what  is  said  with  gentleness,  humility  and 
charity,  is  generally  well  received. 

One  of  his  peculiarities  was  the  great  detestation  he  had  of  the 
habit  of  spitting  in  church.  On  this  point  he  was  pitiless,  and  never 
could  he  let  the  delinquency  pass  unrebuked.  One  day  a gentleman  of 
good  family  whilst  waiting  at  Father  Labonde’s  confessional  amidst  a 
throng  of  penitents — it  was  the  eve  of  a festival — was  so  unlucky  as  to 
spit  two  or  three  times  on  the  pavement  Father  Labonde,  coming  out 
of  the  sacristy,  caught  him  in  flagrante  delicto . He  said  not  a word,  but 
going  back  to  the  sacristy,  reappeared  with  a broom  and  some  saw- 
dust, which  he  sprinkled  on  the  ground.  The  offender,  with  humble 
apologies,  attempted  to  take  the  broom  from  him,  begging  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  repair  his  own  fault  But  Father  Labonde  would  not 
give  it  up,  “lam  God’s  servant*”  he  said,  “ and  it  is  for  me  to  keep  His 
house  dean.”  And  when  he  had  finished  sweeping,  “ Look  here,  my 
child,”  he  added,  “ supposing  I went  to  see  you,  should  I spit  about  in 
your  drawing-room?  Well,  this  is  God’s  house,  why  do  you  show 
such  disrespect  to  Him?  ” (p.  246) 
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From  i860  to  1868  Father  Labonde  experienced  in  succes- 
sion several  severe  attacks  of  illness,  so  that  he  was  more  than 
once  compelled  to  suspend  his  labours,  though  it  will  readily  be 
believed  that  he  only  did  so  when  he  found  himself  absolutely 
unable  to  continue  them,  or  when  his  Superiors  insisted  that  he 
should  take  some  rest,  and  seek  to  recruit  his  shattered  strength 
by  means  of  change  of  air  and  scene.  It  was  his  wish  and 
prayer  that  he  might  die  in  harness,  and  that  when  he  should  be 
no  longer  able  to  work,  he  might  be  taken  to  his  eternal  rest 
But  God  willed  it  otherwise ; He  had  ordained  for  His  servant 
to  spend  several  years  in  the  passive  inaction  inseparable  from 
extreme  old  age,  and  thus  have  leisure  to  make  that  special 
preparation  for  death  which  in  the  press  of  his  busy  life  he 
might  perchance  have  found  impossible. 

In  December  1868,  he  celebrated  the  jubilee  of  his  ordination, 
and  his  spiritual  children  united  to  keep  the  festival  in  a manner 
worthy  of  their  beloved  Father,  and  of  the  grateful  and  affec- 
tionate admiration  they  felt  for  him.  A magnificent  vestment 
was  purchased,  and  offered  to  him  on  Christmas  Eve,  just  before 
the  midnight  Mass ; and  on  the  following  Sunday  he  was  enter- 
tained at  a banquet  given  in  his  honour  by  the  Confraternity  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  he  had  established  at  Nantes,  and 
which  under  his  auspices  had  spread  widely  and  been  productive 
of  the  happiest  results.  At  this  festive  gathering  the  usual 
toasts  were  drunk  and  speeches  made,  and  a poem  composed 
expressly  for  the  occasion  was  recited,  in  which  the  principal 
events  of  Father  Labonde’s  life  were  mentioned,  and  his  good 
works  enumerated.  Father  Boyer,  Superior  of  the  House  of 
Missioners  at  Fontigny,  had  been  requested  to  come  and  act  as 
spokesman  of  the  assembly,  but  this  unfortunately  got  wind, 
and  reached  the  ears  of  Father  Labonde,  who,  concealing  from 
eveiy  one  at  Nantes  the  fact  that  he  was  aware  of  the  project, 
wrote  and  implored  Father  Boyer  not  to  come,  dreading  the 
eulogistic  terms  in  which  he  knew  the  latter  would  speak  of 
him.  Father  Boyer,  respecting  the  humility  which  dictated  the 
letter,  found  some  excuse  for  declining,  nor  was  the  true 
reason  of  his  refusal  known  until  many  years  later.  Subse- 
quently to  the  celebration  of  his  jubilee,  Father  Labonde's 
health  became  visibly  stronger  and  better ; indeed  he  seemed  to 
have  taken  a fresh  lease  of  his  life,  for  although  then  seventy- 
three  years  of  age,  he  was  spared  to  continue  his  work  for  ten 
years  more,  and  he  regarded  this  as  an  answer  to  the  many 
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fervent  prayers  offered  up  by  bis  beloved  children  on  his 
behalf 

Daring  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  his  virtues  shone  forth 
with  ever-increasing  lustre ; and  the  burning  love  of  God,  where- 
with his  soul  was  filled,  caused  his  countenance  to  be  as  it  were 
irradiated  with  celestial  light  He  said  one  day  to  a penitent 
whose  confession  he  had  just  heard  : 44  My  child,  repeat  for  your 
penance  three  times:  O God,  how  good  Thou  art!11  Whilst 
uttering  these  words  he  lifted  his  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven,  as 
if  about  to  fall  into  an  ecstasy  of  Divine  love.  Several  persons 
remarked  that  he  must  be  going  to  die  soon,  for  he  seemed 
already  permitted  to  behold  the  glory  of  God.  His  mental 
faculties  gradually  declined,  his  memory  failing  altogether,  until 
in  the  autumn  of  1882  he  had  become  so  much  weakened  both 
in  body  and  mind  that  his  Superiors  found  themselves  compelled, 
however  reluctantly,  to  prohibit  him  from  saying  Mass  any 
longer.  To  this  severe  privation,  which  he  could  not  but 
deeply  feel,  he  submitted  with  the  same  ready  obedience  and 
unquestioning  humility  which  had  characterized  him  on  the 
occasion  of  his  departure  from  Fribourg,  between  forty  and  fifty 
years  previously.  Sometimes  he  would  forget,  and  from  force  of 
long  habit  would  repair,  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do,  to  the 
sacristy,  and  commence  to  vest  for  Mass ; then,  when  gently 
reminded  of  the  wish  of  his  Superiors,  he  would  sorrowfully  say: 
44 Ah  yes!  I had  forgotten,  but  I am  ready  to  obey.  I am  too 
old  to  say  Mass.”  Afterwards  he  would  go  and  kneel  before  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  tears  trickling  slowly  down  his  furrowed 
cheeks  the  while.  His  humility  showed  itself  in  a thousand 
ways  as  his  end  drew  near ; over  and  over  again  he  used  to  say 
to  those  about  him,  with  an  expression  of  alarm,  amounting 
almost  to  terror : 44  To  think  that  I have  been  a priest  for  over 
sixty  years!  How  many  Masses  I have  said!  How  many 
absolutions  I have  given ! O my  children,  shall  I ever  get  out 
of  Purgatory  ? ” 

About  the  middle  of  October  he  grew  worse  so  rapidly  that 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  move  him  to  Angers,  as  he  could 
there  more  easily  receive  the  care  and  attention  he  now  con- 
stantly required  ; and  it  was  in  this  place  that  Father  Labonde 
spent  the  three  last  months  of  his  life.  His  work  was  done, 
and  he  had  only  to  wait  patiently  until  he  should  receive  the 
recompense  of  his  labours.  Frequently  was  he  heard  to 
ejaculate:  44Come  Lord  Jesus!”  and  ere  long  there  came  from 
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the  loving  Heart  of  his  Divine  Master  the  welcome  response : 
•#  Behold  I come  quickly,  and  My  reward  is  with  Me.”  About 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  January  15,  1883,  Father 
Labonde  gently  expired  in  osculo  Domini , without  any  agony  or 
parting  struggle,  after  what  appeared  to  be  merely  one  of  the 
attacks  of  faintness  to  which  he  had  long  been  liable,  so  that 
there  was  nothing  to  mark  the  precise  moment  when  the  soul 
departed  from  its  tenement  of  clay.  Beatus  /torno,  ad  cali 
patebant! 

A.  M.  CLARKE. 
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The  result  of  the  recent  proceedings  in  Paris  in  the  case  of 
Madame  Clovis  Hugues  is  certainly  a solemn  warning  as  to  the 
effect  of  a depraved  morality  on  the  administration  of  the  law. 
Although  the  judge  appeared  to  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  crime  committed,  yet  the  opinion  of  the  public — the 
positive  morality  of  Paris,  the  leading  principle  of  which  seems 
to  be  “Vengeance  belongs  to  man” — prevented  the  law  from 
taking  its  course.  In  England  it  is  to  be  feared  that  public 
opinion  tends  in  the  same  way  to  influence  the  practical  effect 
of  the  law  and  to  influence  it  in  the  wrong  direction.  This  is 
seen  in  the  constant  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  country  to  allow 
women  to  suffer  capital  punishment,  and  in  the  efforts  which 
are  now  being  made  to  obtain  the  immediate  release  of  the 
captain  and  mate  of  the  yacht  Mignonette . These  men,  who 
were  found  guilty  of  deliberate  murder,  were  condemned  to 
six  months'  imprisonment  only,  and  that  without  hard  labour, 
and  yet  an  agitation  is  set  on  foot  to  exempt  them  altogether 
from  a punishment  which  certainly  did  not  err  on  the  side  of 
severity. 

The  assertion  that  the  positive  morality  of  a country  modifies 
not  only  the  administration  of  the  law,  but  the  law  itself,  seems 
a mere  common-place,  but  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to 
notice  shortly  some  of  the  principal  methods  by  which  it  has 
effected  and  is  effecting  this  result 

But  first  of  all  we  must  clearly  define  the  terms  positive  law 
and  positive  morality.  The  positive  law  of  a country  is  the  law 
as  it  is,  that  which  has  actually  been  imposed.  The  positive 
morality  of  a country  is  the  morality  actually  there  existing, 
whether  the  standard  be  high  or  low ; it  is  a sort  of  law,  not 
imposed  by  the  Sovereign  Power  in  the  State,  but  by  the  people, 
the  sanction  whereof  is  not  punishment,  but  the  censure  of  public 
opinion.  It  has  more  influence  over  men  than  law,  and  is  a 
most  powerful  agent  in  bringing  about  changes  therein.  Class 
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legislation,  no  doubt,  from  time  to  time  works  important  altera- 
tions, but  in  the  end,  especially  where  the  stronger  passions  of 
men  are  affected,  it  will  be  found  that  positive  morality  has 
the  greatest  influence  on  the  progress  of  law  towards  good  or 
evil.  In  fact,  a learned  American  writer,  in  a chapter  on  the 
criminal  law,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 44  the  first  requirement 
of  a sound  body  of  law  is,  that  it  should  correspond  with  the 
actual  feelings  and  demands  of  the  community,  whether  right 
or  wrong/’1  However  strongly  we  may  differ  from  the  opinion 
that  positive  morality  ought  to  guide  the  law,  we  are  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  it  does  so. 

Sir  Henry  Maine  tells  us  with  respect  to  progressive  societies 
that  social  necessities  and  social  opinion  are  always  more  or  less 
in  advance  of  the  law,  and  he  considers  the  instrumentalities  by 
which  law  is  brought  into  harmony  with  society  to  be  Fiction^ 
Equity,  and  Legislation.  Sometimes  more  than  one  of  these 
may  be  operating  simultaneously,  but  they  are  placed  in  the 
order  of  the  times  at  which  they  respectively  exercise  the 
strongest  influence. 

1.  Fiction  is  the  earliest  method ; for  all  primitive  societies, 
clinging  to  the  memory  of  the  ancient  union  between  law  and 
religion,  entertain  a great  dread  of  change,  and  by  means  of 
fictions  the  law  is  practically  altered  to  meet  modem  require- 
ments, while  theoretically  it  remains  the  same. 

Amongst  the  fictions  which  affected  the  Roman  law  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  44  adoption,”  whereby  the  family — the  legal 
unit — was  kept  up  by  supplying  an  heir  from  without.  And  the 
fictitious  action,  in  jure  cessio , recalls  to  our  minds  the  collusive 
proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  England,  known 
as  Fines  and  Recoveries,  by  which  alone,  down  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1833,  an  estate  tail  could  be  barred.  Formerly,  also* 
all  prescriptive  rights  in  England  depended  upon  the  fiction  of 
a grant  having  been  made  at  a remote  period  and  subsequently 
lost,  and  it  seems  the  better  opinion  that  in  cases  which  do  not 
fall  within  the  Prescription  Act  of  William  the  Fourth,  a similar 
fiction  is  still  applicable.  Fictions,  however,  seem  to  have 
altered  the  law  more  frequently  in  accordance  with  mere  con- 
venience than  with  a view  to  the  current  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong. 

2.  In  Equity  we  see  an  appeal  to  something  higher  than  the 
law ; in  ancient  Rome  it  was  to  the  law  of  nature,  in  England 

1 The  Gammon  Law.  By  O.  W.  Holmes,  jrm.,  p.  41. 
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before  the  Reformation  to  Catholic  morality.  The  effect  of  the 
Roman  Praetor’s  action  was  not  only  seen  in  the  admission  of 
aliens  to  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  law,  but  also  in  the 
working  out  of  the  principle  that  formalism,  which  is  the  essence 
of  ancient  systems,  should  give  way  to  the  real  intention  of  the 
parties,  and  that  the  family  should  be  regarded  as  based  more 
upon  blood  relationship  than  upon  u Potestas.”  Indeed,  all 
parts  of  Roman  jurisprudence  felt  the  Praetor’s  influence  sooner 
or  later. 

The  Praetor  published  his  edict  at  the  “beginning  of  his  year 
of  office,  stating  the  cases  in  which  he  would  give  equitable 
relief.  The  English  Chancellor  sat  in  a court  of  conscience, 
softening  the  harshness  of  the  Common  Law  and  administering 
justice  in  accordance  with  morality  after  the  fact,  as  cases  arose 
requiring  his  aid.  When  land  was  given  to  A to  the  use  of  B, 
the  Chancellor  compelled  the  nominal  owner  to  hold  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  real  owner,  for  whose  advantage  the  transfer 
had  been  made.  The  courts  of  law,  on  the  other  hand,  looked 
only  to  the  legal  owner,  and  the  real  owner  could  make  no 
claim  before  them.  The  inconveniences  arising  from  the  separa- 
tion of  the  legal  and  beneficial  ownership  led  to  the  passing  of 
the  Statute  of  Uses  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which 
enacted  that  the  legal  estate  should  be  in  him  who  had  the  use. 
This  statute,  however,  failed  in  practice  through  the  narrow 
interpretations  put  upon  it  by  the  judges,  and  its  only  effects 
have  been  that  three  words  were  added  to  every  conveyance  of 
land,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  over  landed 
property,  instead  of  being  abolished,  was  firmly  established,  and 
resulted  in  the  development  of  the  elaborate  system  and  law  of 
trusts  which  was  administered  by  that  Court 

Sir  Henry  Maine  points  out  that  the  common  course  of 
systems  such  as  equity  is  to  tend  to  that  very  rigidity  which 
they  were  introduced  to  cure,  and  that  as  in  Rome  the  Edictum 
Perpetuum  having  been  consolidated  by  Salvius  Juliaaus,  and 
from  that  time  developed  by  the  Jurisconsults,  became  fixed 
and  unprogressive  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  so  English 
equity  ceased  to  expand  with  the  requirements  of  the  times 
when  Lord  Eldon  aimed  at  explaining  rather  than  enlarging 
the  jurisprudence  of  his  Court  It  became  thenceforth  not  so 
much  a court  of  conscience  as  a court  for  the  administration  of 
a system  of  precedents;  a court  of  morality  indeed,  but  a 
morality  of  the  past,  basing  its  decisions  simply  and  solely  oa 
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decisions  already  given,  and  incapable  of  developing  its  juris- 
diction to  meet  new  circumstances.  By  the  Judicature  Acts  the 
old  Court  of  Chancery,  which  had  been,  to  quote  the  late  Lord 
Justice  James,  “a  very  great  Court  in  its  day,”  was  abolished. 
Law  and  equity  are  now  concurrently  administered  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  in  cases  when  they 
differ  the  equitable  rule  is  to  prevail. 

3.  In  the  later  periods  of  the  existence  of  progressive 
societies,  direct  legislation  is  the  principal  method  by  which  the 
law  is  altered.  In  Rome,  under  the  Republic,  there  had  been 
legislation  by  Popular  Assemblies  and  by  the  Senate,  but 
under  the  Empire  the  Imperial  Constitutions  superseded  all 
other  means  of  law-making. 

We  have  arrived  in  England  at  the  stage  when  the  building 
up  of  the  law  is  almost  exclusively  done  by  legislation.  Ours 
is  the  age  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  we  frequently  see  that  the 
influence  of  positive  morality  upon  them  is  not  always  for  good, 
and  that  it  tends  to  grow  worse  with  the  gradual  decay  of 
religion.  In  earlier  times  our  Education  and  Divorce  Laws 
found  no  place,  but  the  natural  Conservatism  and  good  sense 
of  the  English  people  showed  themselves  in  a happy,  though 
somewhat  inconsistent  clinging  to  the  shreds  of  Christian  truth 
and  morality  which  were  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  Church 
in  this  country  at  the  Reformation.  Still,  in  the  face  of  the 
present  Divorce  Law,  the  Married  Women’s  Property  Act,  1882, 
and  the  proposed  measure  for  giving  the  custody  of  children  to 
both  parents  equally,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  unity  of 
the  family  is  seriously  threatened  through  the  evil  influence  of 
positive  morality,  and  we  cannot  but  fear  that  we  are  following 
slowly  but  surely  in  the  steps  of  nations  more  advanced  in  the 
downward  course  than  ourselves. 

In  France  the  downward  tendency  of  positive  morality 
at  the  present  time  is  very  marked.  The  history  of  France 
will  supply  us  with  a good  illustration  of  its  influence  on 
direct  legislation.  The  positive  morality  of  1803  sanctioned 
a divorce  law  of  a very  lax  character.  A few  years  later  the 
moral  tone  seems  to  have  improved,  for  in  1816  the  law  of 
1803  was  abolished.  Last  year,  however,  the  country  returned 
to  its  old  opinion,  and  passed  a divorce  law  very  similar  to  the 
one  abolished  in  1816.  The  principal  differences  being  that  on 
the  one  hand  it  is  made  easier  for  a wife  to  obtain  a divorce, 
and  on  the  other,  divorce  by  mutual  consent,  which  under 
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certain  limitations  was  allowed  in  the  time  of  the  First  Consul, 
is  not  permitted  by  the  new  law ; no  provision,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  made  against  collusion.  The  divorce  law  pf 
France  now  stands  mid-way  between  the  stricter  law  of  England 
and  the  very  lax  laws  of  some  of  the  American  States. 

Besides  the  methods  already  mentioned,  positive  .morality 
works  also  through  the  decisions  of  the  judges,  and  what 
has  been  called  judge-made  law  has  appeared  in  many 
instances  quite  independently  of  well  known  legal  fictions. 
In  earlier  times  the  power  of  the  judges  in  this  respect  was 
naturally  much  greater  than  in  later  periods.  Of  a remark- 
able though  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Lord  Mansfields  to 
exercise  this  power,  Professor  Pollock  writes : “ This  suggestion 
of  setting  up  a new  class  of  formal  contracts  (for  such  would 
have  been  the  effect)  came  too  late  to  have  any  practical 
influence.  But  if  it  had  occurred  a century,  or  at  any  rate  two 
centuries  earlier,  to  a judge  of  anything  like  Lord  Mansfield's 
authority,  the  whole  modem  development  of  the  English  law 
of  contract  might  have  been  changed."  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, the  advanced  stage  of  legal  development  at  which  we  have 
arrived,  we  have  lately  witnessed  a bold  effort  in  the  direction 
of  law-making  by  a judge  in  a recent  case  of  indictment  for 
blasphemous  libels — The  Queen  v.  Foote  and  others.  As 
recently  as  1867,  the  late  Lord  Chief  Baron,  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly, 
ruled  that  " Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the 
land,"  and  this  had  been  laid  down  by  all  the  old  judges  such 
as  Lords  Hale,  Raymond,  and  Tenterden,  who  were  also  of 
opinion  that  on  this  ground  any  writing  questioning  the  truth 
of  Christianity  was  in  itself  a blasphemous  libel.  But  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  in  The  Queen  v.  Foote,  told  the  jury  that  he 
did  not  agree  with  the  late  Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  that  in  his 
opinion  it  is  now  no  longer  true  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
true  when  the  dicta  of  Lords  Hale,  Raymond,  and  Tenterden 
were  uttered,  that  Christianity  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
This  was  an  instance  of  judge-made  law  as  reflecting  the  positive 
morality  of  the  day.  His  lordship's  summing  up  was  an  appli- 
cation of  the  maxim,  that  when  the  reason  for  a law  disappears* 
the  law  itself  disappears  with  it  ( cessante  ratione  legis ; cessat  lex 
ipsa),  and  he  gave  it  as  the  law  that  even  the  truth  of  Christianity 
may  now  be  denied  if  the  decencies  of  controversy  are  observed. 

Inaveiyable  article  contributed  to  the  Fortnightly  Review 
by  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  in  March  last,  that  learned  Judge 
VOL.  xxxiv.  o 
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dissents  from  Lord  Coleridge's  view  of  the  law;  but  suggests 
that  an  Act  should  be  passed  abolishing  the  common  law 
offences  of  blasphemy  and  blasphemous  libel,  or,  if  this  be 
thought  too  sweeping  a measure,  that  at  least  the  Legislature 
should  by  a short  Act  declare  die  law  to  be  as  laid  down  by 
Lord  Coleridge. 

Whether  the  Lord  Chief  Justice’s  law  be  allowed  to  stand 
on  its  own  authority,  or  either  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen’s  alter- 
natives be  adopted,  Catholics  will  deplore  the  obvious  retro- 
gression  of  public  opinion  whichever  be  the  way  in  which  it 
may  affect  the  law ; a retrogression  which  nothing  but  the  wider 
spread  of  Catholic  faith  and  morality  can  stop,  much  less 
reverse.  The  separation  of  law  from  religion  is  looked  upon 
by  many  modern  writers  as  a great  step  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  the  former,  but,  from  a Catholic  point  of  view,  almost 
any  religion  which  acknowledges  the  existence  and  Providence 
of  God,  must  exercise  a beneficial  influence  over  the  law. 
When  religion  disappears,  positive  morality  is  left  with  no 
better  guides  than  expediency  and  passion,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  hope  for  much  moral  improvement  under  such  leadership. 

W.  C.  MAUDE. 
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The  Requiem  of  the  Deep. 


The  night- winds  sigh  and  whisper,. 
The  world  is  wrapt  in  sleep, 

But  for  ever  and  for  ever 
Sounds,  the  Requiem  of  the  Deep- 

Down  in  the  weedy  caverns 
See  the  dead  sailors  lie, 

With  the  cold  waves  around  them. 
And  above  the  starry  sky. 

The  drifting  sand  of  ocean 
Enshrouds  each  body  now, 

The  sea-weed  wreathes  a diadem 
Above  each  whitening  brow. 

Stern  hearts  that  bravely  perished 
In  glory  and  in  pride ; 

Cowards  that  sank  in  anguish — 

They  slumber  side  by  side. 

O roll  ye  waves  above  them, 

Peaceful  will  be  their  sleep, 

Till  the  great  Archangel’s  trumpet 
Shall  echo  o’er  the  deep. 
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Then  the  sea  with  a wail  of  travail 
Shall  render  up  its  dead, 

And  the  bodies  of  the  dreamless 
Shall  leave  their  ocean  bed. 

Till  then  shine  down  in  pity, 

Shine  down,  pale  stars,  and  weep ; 
For  the  Master  alone  can  silence 
The  Requiem  of  the  Deep ! 
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I.  Primeval  Innocence. 

A modern  enemy  of  Christianity,  who  has  done  more  to 
undermine  belief  in  England  than  any  other  living  man,  has 
summed  up  in  a recent  number  of  one  of  the  most  widely 
circulated  of  English  Reviews,  his  grounds  for  thinking  that  the 
Christian  idea  of  God  must  little  by  little  decay  and  disappear. 
Among  the  charges  which  he  brings  against  Theism  is  the 
injustice  of  “ visiting  on  Adam's  descendants  through  hundreds 
of  generations  dreadful  penalties  for  a small  transgression  which 
they  did  not  commit."  In  these  words  he  represents  (or  rather 
misrepresents)  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  very 
properly  adds  that  such  a mode  of  action  ascribed  to  a human 
ruler  would  call  forth  expressions  of  abhorrence.  It  is  against 
his  perverted  caricature  of  one  of  the  articles  of  our  faith  that 
I am  going  to  direct  my  present  argument,  and  I assert,  in 
opposition  to  the  above-mentioned  writer — 

1.  That  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  transmitted  from  Adam 
to  his  descendants  is  in  accordance  with  perfect  justice. 

2.  That  the  penalties  which  the  children  of  Adam  suffer  by 

reason  of  their  father's  sin  are  simply  the  withdrawal  of 
a gratuitous  and  uncalled  for  privilege  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  possessed. 

3.  That  the  transgression  on  account  of  which  it  was  with- 
drawn was  not  a small,  but  a great  one,  and  a direct 
outrage  on  the  Giver. 

4.  That  God's  action  in  withdrawing  the  privilege  would, 
if  ascribed  to  a human  ruler,  be  regarded  as  perfectly 
just  and  wise  and  good. 

These  assertions  I shall  not  prove  in  the  order  in  which  I 
have  stated  them,  but  I shall  rather  pursue  the  historical  order 
in  treating  of  original  sin.  I have  but  to  explain  the  facts  of 
the  case  as  they  really  are,  not  distorted  by  the  malice  or 
ignorance  of  the  opponents  of  Christianity,  to  make  it  plain 
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to  the  minds  of  my  readers  that  the  charges  brought  against 
God  are  absolutely  unfounded,  and  based  upon  a perverted 
intellect  or  a strange  ignorance  of  Catholic  doctrine,  or  perhaps 
on  both. 

In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  original  sin,  of  the 
change  it  produced  in  the  world,  and  its  effects  on  all  gene- 
rations of  men  from  the  first  even  to  the  last,  we  must  go  back 
to  the  time  when  it  did  not  exist.  We  must  see  what  was 
man's  state  before  the  first  sin  had  been  committed  ; what  were 
the  conditions  of  his  being  when  he  first  came  from  his  Creator's 
hands.  It  is  by  contrasting  this  with  his  subsequent  condition 
that  we  can  clearly  understand  what  it  was  he  lost  by  original 
sin,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  the  penalty  inflicted  on  him  and 
his  descendants. 

Man  might  have  been  created  in  one  or  other  of  two  very 
different  states  of  being.  He  might  have  been  created  a 
complex  being,  composed  of  body  and  soul,  as  he  is  now,  and 
with  a body  and  soul  involving  faculties,  each  of  them  craving 
after  the  good  appropriate  to  itself,  independently  of  the  other. 
He  might  have  been  created  with  the  same  rebellion  as  now  on 
the  part  of  the  lower  nature,  the  same  tendency  to  declare  its 
independence,  the  same  dislike  of  the  supreme  control  of  reason 
that  it  has  now.  There  might  have  been  the  same  inculpable 
anticipation  on  the  part  of  the  lower  faculties  of  the  decision  of 
reason,  the  same  proneness  to  steal  a march  on  reason,  the  same 
struggle  against  reason  which  takes  place  in  us  now  when  the 
flesh  wars  against  the  spirit  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh. 
There  might  have  been  the  same  fierce  battle  as  there  is  now, 
the  same  unwillingness  of  the  lower  nature  to  yield  to  the 
authority  of  its  proper  lord,  the  same  positive  pain  when  we 
relinquish  some  object  of  desire,  the  same  real  sacrifice  that  has 
to  be  made  when  in  spite  of  ourselves  our  lower  faculties  long 
after  some  pleasure  which  our  higher  faculties  step  in  to  forbid. 

Such  a contest  would  have  all  have  been  in  the  natural 
order : man's  virtues  would  have  been  a natural  though  laudable 
obedience  to  the  natural  law,  his  vices  would  have  been  a 
.natural  though  blameworthy  disobedience  to  it,  natural  virtue 
would  have  received  a natural  reward.  After  man  had  lived 
for  a certain  number  of  years  upon  earth  in  a state  of  probation, 
God  would  have  rewarded  him  with  a natural  happiness  or 
misery  according  as  he  had  obeyed  the  law  of  his  nature  or  not 
If  he  had  submitted  himself  to  that  God  of  whom  he  would 
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have  had  a knowledge  derived  not  from  the  light  of  faith  but 
from  “the  light  that  lighteth  every  man  who  comes  into  the 
world/’  then,  when  God  Saw  fit,  he  would  have  been  recom- 
pensed with  a perpetual  happiness  in  the  natural  order ; if  he 
had  rebelled  against  God,  and  remained  until  the  end  of  his 
probation  in  a state  of  rebellion  against  Him,  then  he  would 
have  endured  for  ever  some  sort  of  suffering  proportioned  to  his 
guilt  But  all  would  have  been  in  the  natural  order:  there 
would  have  been  no  such  thing  as  supernatural  grace  or  super- 
natural virtue.  Man's  offences,  as  well  as  his  merits,  would  all 
have  been  offences  against  the  God  of  nature,  and  not  against 
the  God  who  calls  us  as  He  does  now  by  His  supernatural 
influences  to  a supernatural  conformity  with  His  image  and 
likeness.  Not  that  He  would  have  left  man  to  fight  alone  and 
unaided  in  the  struggle  between  the  higher  and  lower  nature. 
He  would  have  given  natural  aids  to  support  human  weakness 
in  its  trial.  He  would  still  have  protected  man  from  harm, 
succoured  him  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  poured  good  desires 
and  thoughts  into  his  heart,  strengthened  him  when  he  was  like 
to  be  worsted  in  the  combat.  But  all  this  again  would  have  been 
in  the  natural  order : man  would  have  been  from  first  to  last  a 
purely  natural  being,  and  his  condition  would  have  been  a purely 
natural  condition,  or,  as  theologians  style  it,  a status  natures  puree. 
Such  a condition  is  not  only  a possible  one,  but  it  is  that  which, 
without  revelation  or  tradition,  we  should  almost  have  imagined 
to  be  man’s  condition  now.  If  God  had  not  revealed  to  us 
that  we  are  in  the  supernatural  order  and  destined  for  a super- 
natural end,  we  should  not  have  discovered  for  ourselves 
those  wondrous  privileges  and  responsibilities  which  we,  in  the 
actual  state  of  things,  enjoy.  We  should  never  have  discovered 
that  the  order  in  which  we  live  is  the  supernatural  order,  that 
God  gives  us  supernatural  aid,  and  that  He  destines  us  for 
supernatural  happiness  altogether  above  and  beyond  our  nature, 
and  which  would  be  impossible  to  us  unless  God  were  to  raise 
us  above  ourselves  and  make  us,  as  far  as  can  be,  partakers  of 
His  own  Divine  Nature. 

But  man  was  not  created  in  'this  merely  natural  condition, 
in  this  state  of  pure  nature.  Almighty  God  in  His  Divine 
generosity  gave  to  man,  together  with  his  human  nature,  a 
combination  of  supernatural  gifts  which  raised  him  to  an 
altogether  higher  sphere  than  that  which  he  occupied  in  virtue 
of  his  natural  condition.  He  adorned  him  with  a series  of 
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glorious  ornaments  which  transformed  him  into  another  being. 
As  some  stately  hall  presents,  indeed,  a scene  of  grandeur  and 
dignity  when  as  yet  its  bare  walls  have  no  decorations  to 
beautify  them,  when  the  empty  space  is  yet  unfurnished,  and 
nothing  has  been  introduced  to  render  it  fit  for  the  immediate 
presence  of  him  who  owns  it,  so  it  was  with  the  nature  of  man 
apart  from  God’s  supernatural  gifts.  As  the  same  hall  is  scarce 
to  be  recognized  as  the  same  when  the  decorator’s  art  has  clad 
it  in  gold  and  harmonious  colour,  when  paintings  adorn  the  walls, 
and  costly  furniture  invites  its  master  to  take  up  his  abode  there, 
so  man  can  scarce  be  recognized  as  the  same  when  we  look  at 
him  clad  in  the  supernatural  glories  in  which  God  created  him. 
He  is  altogether  a higher,  nobler,  more  glorious  being.  From 
being  a little  above  the  beasts  of  the  field,  they  raise  him  to  be 
only  a little  lower  than  the  angels. 

It  is  these  supernatural  gifts  which  Adam  cast  away  for 
himself  and  his  descendants  when  he  first  rebelled  against  the 
Divine  command.  It  is  by  considering  these  that  we  shall 
better  understand  what  is  the  character  of  original  sin,  and 
what  is  the  havoc  it  wrought  in  the  world  and  the  consequences 
which  followed  from  it  We  shall  see  that  God,  so  far  from 
having  in  any  way  dealt  hardly  with  the  descendants  of  Adam 
in  allowing  them  to  suffer  from  the  sin  of  their  progenitor,  has 
on  the  contrary  treated  them  with  the  most  liberal  and  almost 
incredible  generosity : restoring  to  them,  as  far  as  was  possible, 
the  gifts  that  Adam  had  forfeited  ; giving  them  the  opportunity 
of  even  profiting  by  his  transgression,  if  they  avoided  from  first 
to  last  any  personal  share  in  the  actual  guilt  which  had  brought 
about  his  ruin. 

First  and  foremost  among  these  supernatural  gifts  conferred 
by  God,  out  of  His  uncalled  for  and  gratuitous  liberality,  on  our 
first  parents,  was  the  gift  of  sanctifying  grace . This  was  the 
source  whence  the  rest  flowed,  the  reason  why  they  were  given. 
The  grace  conferred  upon  Adam  and  Eve  from  the  first  moment 
of  their  being  was  a supernatural  gift  belonging  to  the  highest 
order  of  things  supernatural.  It  not  only  raised  man  above  his 
human  nature,  like  the  gifts  which  will  be  bestowed  upon  man, 
body  as  well  as  soul,  at  the  resurrection : such  as  the  gift  of  agility, 
which  will  enable  him  in  an  instant  to  pass  from  one  end  of  the 
universe  to  the  other,  or  the  gift  of  subtlety,  which  will  render 
gross  matter  no  obstacle  to  his  progress.  These  gifts  are  super- 
natural in  a lower  and  relative  sense.  They  raise  man  above 
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human  nature.  They  are  supernatural  relatively  to  his  own 
nature,  but  they  are  not  supernatural  relatively  to  the  angelic 
nature.  To  angels  they  are  connatural,  they  belong  to  them  as 
essential  constituents  of  their  being.  Nor  is  grace  supernatural 
merely  in  the  sense  that  it  raises  any  created  nature  now  exist- 
ing, human,  angelic,  be  it  what  it  may,  above  itself.  It  has  a 
higher  meaning  than  this  when  applied  to  the  grace  of  God. 
For  it  • raises  the  created  nature  as  far  as  is  possible  to  a 
participation  in  the  Divine  Nature.  To  grace  and  its  effects 
the  Doctors  of  the  Church  apply  those  words  of  Holy  Scripture : 
Ego  dixt ; DU  estis — “I  said  you  are  all  gods,  and  you  are, 
children  of  the  Most  High.”  They  call  it  Oeiwcri*;  (a  divinization) 
or  (deification).1  It  gave  men  a right  to  the  super- 

natural joys  of  Heaven  when  their  time  of  probation  was  over. 
It  made  them  capable  of  one  day  beholding  God  face  to  face. 
The  light  of  grace  was  the  germ  of  that  light  of  glory  which  was 
one  day  to  qualify  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  Beatific 
Vision. 

To  estimate  aright  the  grace  of  God  is  impossible  for  any 
created  being.  The  angels  do  not  realize  its  full  value.  Our 
Lady  has  but  a partial  appreciation  of  its  Divine  beauty.  Man, 
seeing  as  he  does  through  a glass  darkly  and  with  his  eyes 
dimmed  by  sin,  can  form  but  an  utterly  feeble  and  miserable 
notion  of  this  greatest  gift  of  God.  Nescit  homo  prctium  ejus — 
“Man  is  utterly  ignorant  of  its  value.”2  We  can  but  use  words 
of  which  we  do  not  half  understand  the  meaning.  We  can  but 
describe  in  our  inadequate  and  faltering  terms  this  light,  which 
may  be  said  to  reproduce  on  earth  the  glory  of  God  in  Heaven. 

Plato  used  to  say  that  if  men  could  behold  virtue  in  itself, 
in  all  its  charm  and  beauty,  they  would  be  so  enamoured  of  it 
that  they  could  not  prevent  themselves  from  loving  and  follow- 
ing it  If  he  spoke  thus  of  human  virtue,  what  would  he  have 
said  of  the  grace  of  God  ? If  we  could  behold  the  soul  thus 
adorned  with  grace,  we  should  be  unable  to  bear  the  glory  of 
the  sight,  and  we  should  be  inclined  to  fall  down  and  adore  it, 
as  St.  John  fell  down  and  adored  the  angel  who  conducted  him 
through  the  Heavenly  City.  God  Himself,  addressing  the  soul 
adorned  with  grace,  is  filled  with  admiration  at  its  beauty,  and 
cries  out,  Quam  pulchra  es  arnica  mea , quant  pulchra  es — “ How 

1 Cf.  St.  Athan.  Or.  2,  3,  Contra  A rianos ; St.  Basil,  Dial.  7;  St.  Dion.  Areop. 
De  Ecd.  Hier . cclxx. ; St  Aug.  In  Ps.  49,  n.  2. 

* Job  xxYiu.  13. 
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beautiful  thou  art,  My  beloved,  how  beautiful  thou  art!”* 
This  beauty,  too,  is  no  sterile  beauty ; it  brings  with  it  every 
kind  of  blessing  and  joy.  It  is  like  a garden  full  of  blessings, 
says  the  Wise  Man.4  It  differs  from  the  glory  of  Heaven  only 
as  the  bud  differs  from  the  flower,  as  the  sprouting  seed  from 
the  full-grown  plant  Take  all  the  natural  beauties  of  aU 
created  things,  all  the  physical  beauty  that  ravishes  the  eye, 
all  the  natural  virtue  that  adorns  the  best  of  men,  all  the 
talent,  all  the  power,  all  the  strength,  all  the  gentle  sympathy, 
joined  to  the  most  godlike  majesty,  all  the  noble  dignity,  united 
with  the  most  loving  tenderness — add  to  these  all  the  natural 
beauties  of  which  the  highest  angels  and  archangels  are  capable, 
multiply  them  a thousand  times,  and  a thousand  times  again, 
and  they  will  be  utterly  miserable  and  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  lowest,  smallest  degree  of  the  supernatural 
grace  of  God. 

Supernatural  grace,  then,  was  the  first  and  the  most 
important  of  the  boons  God  freely  conferred  on  His  rational 
creatures  when  He  created  them.  But  He  was  not  satisfied 
with  this.  After  raising  men  to  such  a dignity,  God  showed 
His  appreciation  of  the  honour  it  conferred  by  giving  other 
gifts  to  bear  it  company.  When  Pharaoh  conferred  upon  the 
Patriarch  Joseph  the  second  place  in  His  kingdom,  he  took 
the  ring  off  his  own  hand  and  put  it  on  Joseph's  hand,  he 
arrayed  him  in  a robe  of  silk,  put  a gold  chain  round  his  neck, 
and  made  him  ride  in  the  second  chariot  that  he  had.  In  the 
same  way,  when  God  conferred  upon  Adam  sanctifying  grace, 
He  gave  him  other  gifts  and  privileges  congruous  to  it  It 
could  not  come  alone : it  must  needs  bring  other  subordinate 
gifts  in  its  company,  just  as  a king  or  general  is  accompanied 
by  courtiers  or  staff  officers.  There  would  have  been  something 
unseemly  if  evil  tendencies,  defects,  disease,  or  death  had  been 
the  lot  of  one  who  was  exalted  to  be  son  of  God,  and  who 
was  created,  not  only  in  the  natural  image,  but  also  in  the 
supernatural  likeness  of  his  Creator.  God  therefore  gave  to 
man  the  gift  of  original  justice , that  is  to  say,  He  created  him 
free  from  the  rebellion  of  concupiscence.  He  restrained  in  him 
the  inferior  part  of  his  nature,  and  prevented  it  from  fixing  its 
desire  on  any  gratification,  before  reason  had  pronounced  its 
verdict  whether  such  gratification  were  lawful  or  not  The 

* Cant.  iv.  l. 

4 Gratia  sicut  paradisus  in  benedktionibus  (Ecdus.  xL  1 7). 
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appetite  was  completely  under  the  dominion  of  reason.  Just 

as  a faithful  and  well-trained  dog  will  not  move  from  its  place 

or  taste  its  food  until  it  has  its  master’s  leave  to  do  so,  as 

its  eyes  are  always  fixed  upon  its  master  to  take  its  cue 

from  his  wishes  and  not  from  its  own  desires,  so  and  still 

* 

more  completely  the  lower  nature  was  in  perfect  subjection 
to  its  masters  reason,  and  did  not  allow  its  longings  to 
go  forth  after  any  delectable  object  until  its  lord  was  duly 
consulted.  The  result  was  a continual  peace  and  tran- 
quillity in  the  soul ; no  passion  destroyed  the  calm  that 
reigned  there,  no  contest  between  opposing  motives  threw  it 
into  confusion.  As  in  a well-ordered  commonwealth,  where 
authority  is  respected  and  those  who  wield  it  are  held  in  due 
honour,  there  is  no  contest  or  struggle  between  one  section 
of  the  people  and  another,  and  every  citizen  acts  in  dependence 
on  and  subordination  to  those  who  have  the  right  to  command, 
so  in  the  soul  the  emotions,  passions,  appetites,  bodily  cravings, 
and  mental  longings  exercised  their  energies  only  in  subordi- 
nation to  their  rightful  lord  and  king,  the  reason.  Adam  had 
a distinct  knowledge  of  the  utter  inferiority  of  the  body  and 
all  that  concerned  it  as  compared  with  the  soul.  The  will, 
receiving  from  the  intellect  clear  and  unmistakeable  advice,  had 
no  tendency  to  take  the  wrong  side  at  the  moment  when 
something  attractive  to  the  senses,  but  forbidden  by  the  higher 
nature,  was  presented  to  it.  Ail  those  virtues  which  men  now 
acquire  only  by  experience,  and  at  the  cost  of  toil  and  suffering, 
were  infused  from  the  first  in  their  perfection.  Prudence  kept 
guard  at  the  gates  of  the  senses,  knowledge  preserved  the 
intellect  from  error,  no  storm  of  passion  swept  over  the  soul, 
no  ill-regulated  emotion  disturbed  its  tranquillity,  no  desire  for 
sensual  gratification  rebelled  against  the  calm  dictates  of 
unbiassed  reason. 

This  condition  of  the  soul  has  for  ever  disappeared  from 
our  fallen  nature.  Now  all  have  to  experience  the  struggle, 
the  painful  struggle,  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  nature ; 
but  yet  we  see  from  time  to  time,  both  in  the  natural  and 
supernatural  order,  a certain  approximation  to  this  state  of 
original  justice  in  some  happy  souls.  There  are  men  whose 
characters  are  from  the  first  so  well  balanced,  in  whom  the 
better  elements  of  their  nature  seem  to  have  such  a perfect 
control  over  the  inferior  part  of  it,  that  the  lower  desires  and 
passions  have  little  or  no  tendency  to  rebel.  There  is  such  a 
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happy  blending  of  the  various  faculties  in  their  due  proportion, 
such  a superiority  and  controlling  power  in  the  will,  such  a 
ready  subordination  in  the  emotions  and  passions  to  reason’s 
dictates,  that  they  almost  recall  to  us  the  integrity  of  our  first 
parents  before  they  fell.  These  men  are  not  common,  but  we 
see  them  sometimes,  and  seeing  them  we  cannot  help  admiring 
the  natural  beauty  and  harmony  of  their  character  and  almost 
envying  the  peace  and  tranquillity  that  reigns  within  their  souls. 
They  are  natural  saints,  setting  aside  the  question  of  super- 
natural grace  altogether.  Such  a man,  I imagine,  was  Socrates, 
such  a man  was  Aristides  the  Just  at  Athens,  and  Agesilaus  at 
Sparta,  and  M.  Porcius  Cato  the  Censor  at  Rome.  They  had  not 
fierce  passions  to  fight  against,  their  strong  will  and  keen-sighted 
intellect  held  their  lower  nature  in  a sort  of  willing  subjection. 
But  we  see  a still  nearer  approximation  to  original  justice  in 
those  who  have,  by  the  help  of  God’s  grace,  conquered  the 
inferior  nature  and  its  tendency  to  assert  its  independence. 
In  great  saints  there  may  have  been  a battle,  but  it  is  over, 
and  the  flesh  has  submitted,  and  carnal  desires  are  extinguished. 
The  lower  nature,  which  loves  human  applause  and  is  dazzled 
by  riches  and  worldly  ambition,  has  given  in  its  complete  sub- 
mission to  the  victorious  reason  and  the  strengthened  will.  Not 
that  this  is  always  the  case.  Sometimes  God  permits  some 
rebellious  desire  to  remain  not  completely  crushed,  and  though 
it  never  obtains  more  than  the  shadow  of  a victory,  yet  it  revolts 
continually  and  wars  however  fruitlessly  against  the  spirit  Thus 
St.  Paul  experienced  all  through  his  life  this  humbling  insub- 
ordination on  the  part  of  his  lower  nature,  the  sting  of  the 
disobedient  flesh.  Three  times  he  prayed  God  that  this 
tormenting  consequence  of  the  Fall  might  be  removed,  that 
the  messenger  of  Satan  might  depart  from  him ; but  it  was 
not  the  will  of  God,  who  made  answer  to  His  servant,  “My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,  for  strength  is  made  perfect  in 
infirmity.”  - With  different  saints  God  deals  differently : some 
He  sees  fit  to  humble  by  their  continual  experience  of  the 
rebellion  of  their  nature,  to  others  he  gives  an  almost  perfect 
tranquillity  of  soul.  But  to  all  He  restores  in  a greater  or  less 
degree  that  mastery  of  the  reason,  that  subjection  or  subordi- 
nation of  all  that  belongs  to  sense,  which  was  enjoyed  in  its 
full  perfection  by  our  first  parents  in  their  primeval  innocence. 

The  third  of  the  gratuitous  gifts  bestowed  upon  Adam  and 
Eve  at  their  creation  was  the  gift  of  immortality . Man  in  his 
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original  nature  was  free  from  pain,  weakness,  disease,  decay, 
old  age,  death.  What  would  have  been  his  destiny  had  he 
remained  sinless  ? He  would  have  passed  in  Paradise  the  time 
determined  by  Almighty  God  for  his  probation,  and  when  that 
time  was  over  he  would  have  been  carried  away,  body  and  soul, 
from  earth  to  Heaven,  to  enjoy  in  the  company  of  the  holy 
angels  the  Beatific  Vision  to  all  eternity  as  the  reward  of  his 
fidelity.  The  joys  of  the  earthly  Paradise  would  have  been 
exchanged  without  sorrow  or  suffering,  without  that  violent 
process  which  we  call  death,  for  the  joys  of  the  celestial 
Paradise.  There  would  have  been  no  rending  asunder  of  soul 
and  body  as  there  is  now,  but  smoothly  and  gently,  without 
a pang  or  regret,  body  and  soul  alike  would  have  floated  away 
to  the  place  prepared  for  them  in  the  company  of  Heaven 
before  the  throne  of  God.  There  would  have  been  no  gradual 
failing  of  the  powers,  no  weakening  of  bodily  or  mental  strength 
as  the  time  of  his  departure  approached  ; after  long  years  had 
passed  he  would  have  been  strong  and  supple  and  vigorous, 
full  of  energy  of  body  and  soul,  endowed  with  the  beauty  of  ^ 

perfect  manhood  as  he  was  at  his  creation.  Throughout  his 
sojourn  on  earth,  no  languor  or  faintness,  no  weariness  or 
lassitude,  no  hunger  or  thirst,  no  throb  of  pain  or  pang  of  agony 
would  have  attacked  his  body : no  grief  or  sorrow,  no  trouble 
or  anxiety,  no  regret  for  the  past,  no  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present,  no  fear  for  the  future  would  have  disturbed  the  joy  and 
tranquillity  of  his  soul. 

But  how  could  this  be  ? Does  not  the  very  nature  of  the 
body  include  a tendency  to  decay  ? Are  not  the  physical  and 
chemical  processes  which  are  continually  going  on  such  as  of 
necessity  wear  out  the  fibre  and  tissue  of  the  body  ? Are  you 
going  to  tell  us,  I shall  be  asked,  that  man  had  a body  that  was 
of  itself  corruptible,  but  yet  was  never  to  know  any  sort  of 
corruption  ? Are  you  going  to  assert  a kind  of  perpetual 
miracle,  which  would  have  gone  on  for  ever  unless  sin  had 
come  in  to  interfere  with  the  Divine  arrangement? 

It  might  have  been  so,  but  I do  not  think  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  believe  in  this  continual  interference  with  nature’s  laws, 
which  certainly  is  very  unlike  God’s  ordinary  modes  of  action. 

We  need  not  suppose  any  miracle  at  all.  Holy  Scripture  itself 
suggests  a far  simpler  solution.  In  the  midst  of  the  garden 
where  man  dwelt  was  placed  a tree,  the  tree  of  life,  and  its 
fruit  possessed  a medicinal  power  of  wondrous  efficacy.  It  had 
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a power  to  maintain  in  all  its  vigour  for  a greater  or  lesser  time; 
tiie  bodily  frame ; it  had  the  power  to  counteract  any  tendency 
to  decay ; it  had  a power  of  renewal  which  preserved  man’s 
forces  unimpaired,  and  averted  that  depression  of  energy  which 
we  call  pain.  We  need  not  suppose  that  such  a power  would 
have  continued  to  all  eternity,  but  at  least  it  would  have 
remained  during  the  full  period  of  Adam’s  probation.  We 
know  not  how  long  that  time  would  have  been ; we  cannot 
even  form  any  conjecture  respecting  the  period  that  God  in 
His  providence  had  preordained.  We  only  know  that  man 
did  not  use  it  to  its  completion ; nay,  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  it  was  but  a short  time  after  he  was  placed  in  Paradise 
that  he  forfeited  his  inheritance  and  all  the  gifts  and  privileges 
which  accompanied  it. 

Although  this  gift  of  exemption  from  pain  and  death  is 
gone  from  us  for  ever,  yet  we  see  in  the  world  glimpses  of  the 
light  that  disappeared  when  Adam  disobeyed  the  law  of  God, 
flashes  of  that  heavenly  brightness  that  illumined  the  soul  and 
body  of  man  at  his  first  creation.  When  Adam  lost  the  gift 
of  permanent  vigour  exempt  from  decay,  he  did  not  lose  that 
natural  strength  and  force  of  body  which  God  bestowed  upon 
him.  His  body  was  still  a body  of  extraordinary  perfection. 
The  tree  of  life  did  not  lose  its  power  to  preserve  from  cor- 
ruption and  from  death  by  the  mere  fact  of  Adam’s  sin.  If 
man  had  continued  in  the  garden,  even  after  his  fall,  and  gone 
on  eating  of  its  leaves,  he  would  have  preserved  his  strength 
and  health  and  vigour  at  least  far  longer  than  he  did.  As  it  was, 
he  lived  for  near  a thousand  years,  and  handed  on  to  his  des- 
cendants a longevity  almost  equal  to  his  own.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  Flood  that  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  began  to  dwindle- 
down  little  by  little  to  the  term  of  years  of  ordinary  men. 
In  later  times  this  continuance  of  strength  lasted  on  in  one 
or  other  of  the  servants  of  God ; of  Moses  we  are  told  that 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  his  eye  was  not  dim  nor 
his  natural  vigour  diminished.  A pure  and  holy  life  of  itself 
tends  to  preserve  the  body  from  corruption.  The  supernatural 
privilege  sometimes  conceded  to  the  bodies  of  the  saints  of 
remaining  undecayed  for  long  years  is  not  a purely  super- 
natural privilege.  At  all  events,  it  is  founded  on  the  natural 
law  that  the  absence  of  concupiscence,  the  harmony  between 
the  higher  and  lower  nature  preserves  even  the  body  from  one 
of  the  chief  causes  which  hasten  on  its  destruction.  But  I shall 
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Save  occasion  to  recur  to  this  subject  when  I come  to  treat  of 
the  havoc  wrought  by  original  sm  and  its  fatal  consequences. 

But  I have  not  yet  come  to  an  end  of  the  supernatural  and 
gratuitous  endowments  of  man  at  his  creation.  For  he  was 
not  only  superior  to  all  the  rest  of  the  creatures  of  God,  but 
he  was  created  to  be  their  king  and  lord.  God  gave  him 
isrmtnwn  over  all  the  brutes  of  the  field,  the  birds  of  the  air, 
and  fishes  of  the  sea.  He  was  king  of  all  creation,  and  all 
things  around  were  bis  subjects  and  dependents.  He  could 
command  the  animals  and  they  recognized  his  right  to  com* 
mand,  and  obeyed  his  behest  The  lion  forgot  his  fierceness, 
and  the  tiger  her  thirst  for  blood,  in  the  presence  of  their  human 
tend.  They  acknowledged  him  as  God's  vicegerent,  and  in 
virtue  of  their  subjection  to  their  Creator  they  were  also  subject 
to  men.  The  most  ferocious,  the  most  savage  of  the  brutes 
were  tame  and  harmless  before  him.  That  power  over  the 
fierce  nature  of  animals  that  some  men  possess,  as  a natural 
or  supernatural  gift,  Adam  possessed  in  all  its  perfection. 
As  the  hungry  lions  oft-times  in  the  area  fell  down  submissive 
before  some  holy  martyr  and  humbly  licked  his  feet,  so  in  the 
presence  of  Adam  they  crouched  in  their  instinctive  recognition 
af  his  sway.  In  virtue  of  his  authority  he  gave  the  animate 
tames  descriptive  of  their  various  natures.  They  were  created 
tot  only  to  obey  him  but  to  serve  him  also.  Their  welfare 
was  to  be  postponed  to  his : he  was  the  end  for  which  they  were 
made,  so  that  the  smallest  permanent  and  unconditional  advan- 
tage accruing  to  him  would  outbalance  every  interest  of  theirs. 
How  as  God  never  places  any  man  in  high  position  without 
giving  him  the  gifts  qualifying  him  to  occupy  it,  the  King  of 
the  Universe  received  together  with  his  kingdom  the  intel- 
tectual  and  moral  endowments  required  for  the  due  exercise 
of  his  sovereignty.  This  splendid  Kingship  surpassed  aM 
earthly  sovereignties  in  dignity  and  majesty:  far  more  than 
the  noblest  of  earthly  kings  surpasses  the  monarch  of  the 
flteatre,  whose  dominion  lasts  only  till  the  play  is  over  and  the 
curtain  folk.  Adam  had  a kingdom  extending  over  the  whole 
world : he  was  an  universal  monarch,  his  kingdom  no  external 
inffaence  could  deprive  him  of:  he  was  supreme  over  all  hk 
subjects.  So  long  as  be  remembered  the  submission  due  to  the 
Omnipotent  King  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  his  kingdom  was  to 
test  for  ever:  no  senates  hampered  his  rule,  no  democracy 
strove  to  abolish  him,  no  secret  conspirators  destroyed  his 
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peace.  “ Thou  hast  crowned  him,”  says  the  Royal  Prophet,  "with 
glory  and  honour,  and  hast  set  him  over  the  works  of  Thy 
hands  Thou  hast  subjected  all  things  under  his  feet : all  sheep 
and  oxen : moreover  the  beasts  also  of  the  fields,  the  birds  of 
the  air,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  that  pass  through  the  paths  of 
the  sea.”6 

But  if  Adam  was  the  king  of  creation,  he  had  also  another 
office  entrusted  to  him  in  the  Divine  intention.  As  progenitor 
and  father  of  the  human  race,  it  would  be  his  office  to 
teach  and  train  them.  He  would  be  not  only  their  parent, 
with  all  the  duties  that  we  naturally  regard  as  attaching  to 
a parent,  but  also  their  master  and  teacher  in  all  things  natural 
and  supernatural.  Hence  to  the  gifts  and  graces  requisite  for  a 
king  of  earth,  He  would  have  to  add  those  qualifying  him  to 
be  the  doctor  and  instructor  of  all  generations  succeeding  him. 
He  would,  therefore,  need  two  sets  of  gifts : one  moral,  the  other 
intellectual.  He  would  require  on  the  one  hand  all  the  moral 
virtues,  prudence,  courage,  foresight,  discretion,  in  order  to 
administer  his  vast  empire,  and  on  the  other,  wisdom,  under- 
standing, vast  and  almost  unbounded  knowledge,  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  ultimate  causes  of  things,  an  infused 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  things  Divine,  both  in  the  natural 
and  supernatural  order.  All  these  Adam  must  have  possessed 
and  did  possess.  He  was  no  savage,  with  the  first  rays  of 
intelligence  dawning  upon  a soul  scarce  raised  above  the  brutes 
around  him,  he  was  no  offspring  of  irrational  creatures,  slowly 
emerging  into  a condition  of  existence  which  enabled  him  to 
rule  his  fellows.  He  was  a perfect  man,  with  no  flaw  in  his 
human  intelligence,  with  no  defect  in  his  natural  constitution, 
superior  by  nature  to  all  who  have  come  after  him,  save  only 
to  Him  whose  Manhood  was  united  to  the  Godhead,  and  to 
her  who  was  especially  fitted  by  her  Creator  to  be  the  Mother  of 
God  Incarnate. 

What  was  the  limit  of  Adam’s  knowledge  and  Adam’s 
wisdom  ? It  is  impossible  to  define  it  exactly.  We  may  assert 
unhesitatingly  that  he  had  a very  complete  knowledge  of  all 
that  he  required  to  know  in  order  to  fulfil  his  office  of  the  King 
of  the  Universe,  of  every  plant  that  grew,  of  every  animal  that 
trod  the  ground,  of  all  the  birds,  the  fishes,  the  reptiles  that 
roamed  through  the  garden  where  he  dwelt.  We  may  also 
think  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  laws  which  govern  the 
1 * Psalm  viii.  6—9. 
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universe,  of  all  those  modem  sciences  which  men  have  only 
learned  by  the  experience  of  ages,  and  which  they  still  know 
very  imperfectly.  We  cannot  suppose  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  mathematics  and  physics,  of  the  movement  of  the  earth  and 
stars,  of  the  laws  that  rule  their  revolutions.  It  may  be  that 
his  intellect  was  so  filled  with  infused  knowledge  and  a sort  of 
instinctive  wisdom  that  his  judgments  were  never  false,  that  he 
had  even  an  instinctive  perception  of  the  fitness  of  things,  that 
to  him  truth  was  self-evident.  Of  things  immaterial  and 
spiritual  he  knew  far  more  than  even  the  greatest  of  philo- 
sophers and  theologians ; of  the  human  soul  and  its  distinction 
from  the  souls  of  animals ; of  the  inner  essences  which  make 
things  to  be  what  they  are ; of  the  nature  of  truth  and  of  being, 
of  right  and  wrong,  of  sin  and  of  justice,  and  above  all,  of  God 
Himself,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  of  His  perfections. 
His  Triune  Personality,  His  love,  His  goodness,  His  justice 
His  generosity,  His  wisdom.  Of  all  this  Adam  had  an  infused 
knowledge,  altogether  surpassing  that  of  any  of  his  descendants 
after  him,  all  given  to  him  as  a gratuitous  gift  in  order  that  he 
might  do  the  work  for  which  God  had  sent  him  into  the  world, 
and  attain,  when  his  time  of  probation  was  over,  to  that  eternal 
joy  of  the  beatific  vision  which  was  the  end  for  which  his  Creator 
had  designed  him. 

Beside  all  these  wonderful  gifts,  bestowed  upon  man,  and 
raising  him  to  be  indeed  the  image  and  the  likeness  of  his 
God,  so  far  as  was  possible  to  one  made  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground,  God  added  external  advantages  necessary  for  their  full 
enjoyment  Man  had  assigned  to  him  for  his  place  of  abode 
a garden  of  delights.  We  need  not  imagine  any  inclosure 
different  from  the  scenes  around  it.  We  need  not  suppose 
any  Divine  interference  with  animals  and  plants,  with  earth  and 
air,  for  man's  special  benefit  There  is  many  a balmy  paradise 
in  Eastern  lands  which  would  furnish  a fit  scene  for  the  home 
of  our  first  parents.  The  fruits  and  herbs,  the  honey  and 
com  and  grapes  were  their  varied  and  their  sufficient  food. 
The  care  of  the  trees  and  the  flowers,  of  the  animals  that 
sported  around  them ; the  contemplation  of  all  nature’s  loveliness 
and  order,  of  the  laws  which  rule  all  things,  and  the  distinctive 
character  underlying  each ; and  above  all,  and  before  ail,  the 
constant  and  intimate  communion  with  God  who  fed  their 
souls  with  a foretaste  of  the  Beatific  Vision  during  those  days 
of  unmixed  joy— made  the  happy  hours  and  days  glide  by  in  an 
VOL.  xxxiv.  p 
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unbroken  round  of  continual  happiness.  Earth  brought  forth  for 
them  no  briars  or  brambles.  God  had  chosen  for  them  a spot 
-where  no  thorn  pierced  the  unwary  foot  or  careless  hand,  or  if 
^such  were  to  be  found,  He  exercised  over  them  a protection 
and  a guiding  care,  a watchful  providence  that  kept  their  steps, 
30  that  no  care  or  anxiety,  no  pain  or  sorrow  of  body  or  of 
mind  interfered  with  their  unalloyed  felicity. 

I will  recapitulate  those  gratuitous  and  supernatural  gifts 
.given  to  primeval  innocency.  God  gave  to  Adam  and  Eve  at 
their  creation  the  gift  of  supernatural  grace%  which  gave  to  them, 
so  far  as  was  possible  to  those  still  in  a state  of  probation  upon 
♦earth,  a share  in  the  Divine  Beauty  of  God  Himself.  He  gave 
to  them  original  justice , by  means  of  which  their  nature  was 
ordered  with  such  perfect  harmony  that  there  was  no  rebellion 
of  the  lower  against  the  higher  nature,  no  concupiscence,  no 
temptations  of  the  flesh.  He  gave  them  exemption  from  all 
sickness  and  death*  from  all  pain  and  disease,  so  that,  their 
time  of  trial  over,  they  would,  had  they  been  faithful,  have 
floated  peacefully  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  Beatific  Vision, 

. carried  on  angels’  wings  from  earth  to  Heaven.  He  gave  them 
dominion  over  the  whole  earth  and  all  its  inhabitants,  and  to 
qualify  them  for  this  dominion  He  gave  them  all  the  moral 
virtues , all  intellectual  perfections  in  a degree  unknown  to  their 
children  after  them  ; He  poured  into  them  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  all  things  around  them,  surpassing  all  that  man  has 
attained  after  six  .centuries  of  study  and  research  into  the 
physical  world  of  all  the  material  sciences,  of  those  higher 
branches  of  knowledge  which  treat  of  the  inner  constitution  of 
tilings,  of  the  first  principles  which  are  the  foundation  of  all ; 
nay,  of  the  unseen  and  of  God  Himself  and  all  that  belongs 
: to  things  Divine.  And,  last  of  all,  in  order  that  they  might  enjoy 
all  this  undisturbed,  He  fenced  them  in  with  external  tranquillity 
:*nd  happiness  without  alloy — gave  them  a home  which  deserved 
the  name  of  the  paradise  of  pleasure,  and  a life  which  corres- 
ponded rather  to  the  ecstasy  of  the  saints  than  to  the  ordinary 
4tfe  of  mortal  man. 

R.  F.  C 
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The  need  of  a literature  strictly  Catholic  is  growijng  more 
wgently  upon  us  day  by  day.  The  multitude  of  works  that 
issue  from  the  press,  harmless  as  many  among  the  number 
may  be  in  point  of  morality,  are,  and  at  best  can  be, 
but  colourless  as  regards  those  sobering  tints  so  necessary 
to  afford  the  true  light  in  which  to  view  the  incidents  they 
describe  or  the  opinions  they  put  forward.  It  would  not  be 
a difficult  task  to  enumerate  a score  of  writers,  the  result  of 
whose  efforts  is  read,  and  read  indeed  with  profit  of  a certain 
mundane  stamp,  by  our  fellow-Catholics ; but  it  must  be  at 
the  same  time  clear  that  the  minds  of  these  readers  are  with 
respect  to  many  points  surrounded,  as  they  make  their  way 
through  the  book,  by  an  atmosphere  unwholesome  if  it  is  only 
because  certain  healthy  elements  are  wanting  to  its  composition* 
Even  then,  supposing  that  we  lay  aside,  as  out  of  the  question, 
those  works  which  have  positive  evil  or  erroneous  principles 
praised  or  inculcated  in  them,  still  the  interesting  frivolities  of 
many  an  author  and  authoress  must  fall  under  the  ban  on 
account  of  their  complete  want  of  that  loftier  spirit  of  wisdom, 
41  in  comparison  with  which  all  the  gold  M of  their  pages  “is  but 
as  a little  sand.”  Far  otherwise  the  truly  Catholic  writer. 
Whether  his  book  be  poetry  or  prose,  a stately  epic  or  the 
short-lived  novel  of  a season,  his  faith  will  make  itself  manifest, 
and  without  marring  one  particle  of  the  interest,  he  will  invariably 
bid  farewell  to  his  reader  leaving  in  his  heart  a deep  under- 
current of  true  religious  feeling.  And  if  so  it  be  that  he  has 
the  inbreathing  of  real  genius,  that  he  is  gifted  with  subtlety 
in  thought  and  brilliancy  in  wording,  then  will  his  sway  over 
men  be  startling  and  wonderful,  and  his  sayings,  weighty  with 
everlasting  truth,  ring  from  one  end  of  the  language  to  the 
other.  Soaring  with  noble  ambition  above  the  puny  excellencies 
of  this  world,  unsatisfying  as  they  necessarily  must  be  to  the 
soul,  he.  will  strive,  and  strive  successfully,  to  make  more  ckfcr 
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and  more  loveable  that  Infinite  Good  and  Excellence,  the  desire 
for  which  lies  inborn  in  every  toiler  on  the  face  of  God’s  earth. 
Truly  will  he  speak  victories,  for  his  sublime  eloquence, 
scrupulously  faithful  to  the  Divine  law,  and  consequently 
beaming  with  the  rays  of  Divine  wisdom,  will  appeal  to 
principles  stronger  in  us  than  that  of  human  love,  more  deeply 
ingrained  in  us  than  that  of  self-preservation. 

A mind  of  this  mighty  range,  however,  appears  but  once 
in  many  centuries.  Meanwhile,  in  his  own  degree,  every 
Catholic  writer  who  clings  firmly  to  the  truths  of  faith  as  the 
unerring  guide  of  his  reasonings,  is  steadily  adding  to  the  force 
which  will  sooner  or  later  shatter  the  strength  of  foes  utterly 
divided  against  each  other,  save  in  their  common  and  instinctive 
hatred  of  the  Immaculate  Bride  of  Christ.  Amongst  those  who 
have  spent  nearly  a lifetime  of  steadfast  effort  in  the  good  cause, 
is  the  subject  of  our  paper. 

Many  long  years  have  slipped  by  since  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere 
gave  to  the  world  the  first  outcome  of  his  poetical  talent 
Since  that  early  time  his  pen  has  scarcely  ever  been  laid  aside 
His  muse  has  for  the  most  part  devoted  herself  to  themes 
closely  interwoven  with  the  story  of  his  native  country.  His 
Legends  of  St.  Patrick  and  Irish  Odes  are  the  tribute  he  has 
paid  to  the  land  of  his  birth.  Nor  has  he  forgotten  that  island, 
whence  in  no  remote  past  his  “forbears”  crossed  the  sea  to 
find  new  resting-places  in  Ireland.  The  Legends  of  the  Saxon 
Saints  mark  the  reverential  love  he  has  for  those  who  by  their 
labours  and  virtues  gained  for  it  the  admiration  of  Christendom 
and  the  title  of  Mary’s  Dower.  But  especially  has  he  striven 
to  rear  an  enduring  monument  to  that  greatest  of  Saxon  saints, 
who  in  defence  of  his  Church  yielded  his  life  valiantly  in  the 
Cathedral,  whose  weather-beaten  towers  still  raise  their  grey 
heads  over  the  meadows  and  fields  of  England’s  Garden.  And 
last  of  all  concentrating  his  powers  on  a theme,  lofty  and 
inspiring,  he  has  in  his  Alexander  the  Great  given  us  a dramatic 
poem  which  fulfils  every  hope  his  previous  efforts  had  fostered 
This  beautiful  and  gifted  composition  merits  more  than  a 
passing  notice,  and  consequently  we  need  scarce  apologize  to 
our  readers  for  devoting  a page  or  two  to  a more  extended 
survey  of  it 

The  wits  of  the  last  century  could  find  no  more  compli- 
mentary title  for  Alexander  than  that  of  the  Macedonian 
madman  ; but,  as  Mr.  De  Vere  tells  us  in  his  Preface:  “Maturer 
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reflection  has  led  us  to  the  discovery  that  a fool's  luck  helping 
a robber's  ambition  could  hardly  have  enabled  a youth  but 
twenty-two  years  of  age  when  he  began  his  enterprise  to 
conquer  half  the  world  in  ten  years."  The  spirited,  clear- 
sighted, and  yet  selfishly  proud  character  of  the  hero  himself 
has  afforded  the  author  a splendid  subject  on  which  to  spend 
the  great  powers  he  has  at  his  disposal.  The  deep  subtlety, 
the  all-embracing  ambition,  the  inborn  power  of  command  and 
its  natural  result,  the  unmeasured  self-will,  are  all  brought  out 
in  bold  relief  as  the  story  guides  us  from  Sestos  to  the  Granicus, 
from  the  Granicus  to  Tyre,  and  from  Tyre  through  the  other 
cities  and  lands,  where  the  scene  is  laid,  till  we  hear  at  Babylon : 

Sirs,  know  the  truth  : this  sickness  is  to  death  : 

The  King  must  die. 

In  good  truth  we  cannot  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  poem 
with  the  complaint  of  the  Greek  mutineer : 

Would  that  Alexander  were  taller;  so  should  we  have  a sight 
of  him ! 

We  have  indeed  got  “a  reasonably  sized  giant " before  us.  Not 
an  ogre  or  monster  with  parts  disproportionate  to  the  whole, 
but  a living  man,  who,  like  Shakespeare's  Hotspur  or  Lord 
Tennyson's  King  Arthur,  stands  out  sharply  and  accurately 
defined,  a figure  we  carry  away  with  us  in  our  minds,  ever 
after  to  be  clothed  with  the  almost  real  life  of  the  imagination. 
Who,  that  has  read  the  indignant  outburst  with  which 
Alexander  cows  his  mutinous  soldiery,  does  not  feel  that 
the  hero,  who,  young  as  he  is,  yet  sticks  not  to  beard  an 
armed  and  tumultuous  mob  and  quells  them  by  the  very 
ascendancy  of  his  inborn  powers,  is  not  a mere  figment  of 
the  poet's  brain  but  a being  of  living  flesh  and  blood  in  the 
full  flow  of  feeling  and  passion  with  the  rest  of  earth's  denizens  ? 
His  rapid  sketch  of  the  toils  and  victories  he  and  his  warriors 
have  shared  together  is  the  splendid  outcome  of  a powerful 
mind  stirred  up  to  strain  its  energies  to  the  utmost : 

Forget  ye,  sirs,  the  things  ye  saw— the  states 
Redeemed  of  Lesser  Asia,  our  own  blood, 

The  states  subdued,  first  Syria,  then  Phoenicia, 

Old  Tyre  the  war-winged  tigress  of  the  seas, 

And  Egypt  next  ? The  Pyramids  broad-based 
Descrying  far  our  advent  rocked  for  fear 
Above  their  buried  kings  : Assyria  bowed : 
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The  realm  of  Ninus  fought  upon  her  knees 
Not  long  : the  realm  of  Cyrus  kissed  the  dost : 

From  lost  Granicus  rang  the  vanquished  wail 
To  Issus  : on  Arbela’s  plain  it  died. 

Chaldaea,  Persis,  Media,  Susiana — 

We  stepped  above  these  corpses  in  our  might 
To  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  Bactriana, 

And  Scythia's  endless  waste. 

And  so  on  for  more  lines  than  we  have  space  to  insert.  The 
leader's  position  is  one  of  immense  danger.  His  power* 
depending  merely  on  the  ever  doubtful  trustiness  of  these 
half-disciplined  mountaineers,  is  trembling  on  the  verge  of 
destruction.  His  own  life  would  seem  not  worth  an  hour's 
purchase.  But  the  hero  is  true  to  himself  and  the  crisis  is 
surmounted.  The  army  recognizes  its  master  and  submits : 

Third  Mutineer . We  must  throng  unto  the  palace  and  throw  down 
our  arms : we  must  kneel  in  the  courts  day  by  day,  and  lie  before  the 
gates.  He  will  come  out  and  forgive  us,  and  lead  us  with  him  to 
Ecbatana. 

And  so  the  mighty  Conqueror  runs  on  his  way  till  he 
reaches  the  bounds  assigned  him  by  Providence.  Persia  he  may 
subdue,  but  the  monarchy  of  the  world  belongs  only  to  the 
Prince  of  Peace;  all  other  empires  have  limit  and  term,  and 
Alexander's  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  moment  arrives 
when  Socrates  warns  his  fellow  generals : 

At  midnight  hope  surceased.  The  fever  sank ; 

With  it  his  strength.  He  bade  them  bear  him  hither : 

He  speaks  not  since. 

And  Alexander  leaves  the  scene  of  his  triumphs  and  grandeur. 

The  greatest  spirit  that  ever  trod  this  earth 
Has  passed  from  earth.  He  swifter  than  the  mom, 
e'er-rushed  the  globe.  Expectant  centuries 
Condensed  themselves  into  a few  brief  years 
To  work  his  will ; and  all  the  buried  ages 
Summed  their  old  wealth,  to  enrich  for  man’s  behoor 
With  virtuous  wisdom  one  Olympian  mind 
Which,  grappling  all  things — needing  not  experience — 

Yet  scorned  no  diligence,  the  weapons  shaped 
Itself,  that  hewed  its  way,  nor  left  to  others 
The  pettiest  of  those  cares  that,  small  themselves, 

Are  rivets  which  make  whole  the  mail  of  greatness. 

Many  of  the  other  characters  in  the  poem  will  repay  a 
careful  study.  Hephestion,  the  self-sacrificing  and  true  friend 
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the  Patroclus  to  this  second  Achilles,  whose  death  comes  upon' 
us  almost  as  a personal  loss ; old  Parmenio  too,  half  honest' 
rough  English  grumbler,  half  vindictive  Greek  traitor,  who 
nevertheless  excites  enough  interest  in  us  to  explain  the  ever' 
awakening  remorse  in  Alexander’s  breast  for  his  execution ; 
the  gentle  Arstnoe  and  the  murderous  leech,  Phylax ; all  th«9e 
are  well  and  skilfully  drawn.  But  we.  must  pass  on.  A score 
of  pages  would  not  suffice  us  to  touch  on  the  many  beauties^ 
that  abound  in  the  work.  We  can  only  recommend  those  off* 
our  readers  who  have  time  and  inclination  for  such  a study 
to  make  a careful  perusal  of  this,  the  finest  of  Mr.  Aubrey  de 
Vere’s  poems. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Legends  of  St . Patrick  and  cull  one 
bright  blossom  from  the  poetic  wreath  there  displayed.  We 
choose  The  Striving  of  St.  Patrick  on  Mount  Cruachan . The 
stoiy  is  a household  one  to  dwellers  in  the  Green  Isle,  but 
possibly  not  so  well  known  to  those  whose  Church  is  less  closely 
bound  up  with  the  Apostolate  of  Patrick.  The  glory  and  the 
pride  of  it  will  ever  be  the  possession  of  the  children  of  Ierne  ; 
.but  the  soul-stirring  incidents  belong  by  right  to  all  who  have 
wit  to  understand  and  heart  to  feel  their  true  import. 

St.  Patrick  has  succeeded  in  his  life-effort.  The  land  of  his 
choice  is  Catholic  Not  an  idol  but  lies  in  pieces,  not  a sacri- 
ficial grove  but  has  bowed  its  crests  before  the  Christian  axe, 
not  a Pagan  priest  but  has  embraced  the  new  Faith  and  cleansed 
himself  in  the  laver  of  Baptism,  The  Kings  of  the  North,  the 
Kings  of  the  South,  Eochaid  of  Clochar  and  Aengus  of  Cashel,, 
all  have  submitted  to  the  easy  yoke  and  light  burden.  Ard- 
madia  has  been  chosen  as  the  seat  of  primacy,  and  its  rough, 
monarch-  Doire,  after  scourges  from  God  like  Pharaoh  of  old* 
has,  unlike  his  fore-type,  bent  before  the  resistless  gentleness* 
of  Heaven’s  Ambassador. 

And  now  the  end  is  at  hand.  Near  six  score  winters  have 
beaten  on  Patrick’s  forehead,  and  the  scanty  locks  that  flight  of 
time  and  weary  anxious  brain-toil  have  spared  are  white  as  the 
driven  snaw  in  the  sequestered  glens  of  his  own  Donegal.  But 
all  is  not  yet  accomplished.  Past  sins  may  be  washed  out, 
present  graces  may  be  raining  down  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  the  isle  may  be  a very  monastery  of  prayer 
and  good  works — but  what  of  the  future?  Would  this  people  that 
had  been  so  docile  and.  tractable,  would  their  descendants  be 
true  to  his  work?  Would  a time  never  come  in  the  lapse  of 
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years  when  prosperity  with  its  alluring  snares*  or  tyranny 
with  its  shrivelling  grasp,  would  gradually*  but  none  the  less 
surely*  sap  that  Faith*  which  it  had  been  his  holy  pride*  his  holy 
consolation*  his  holy  ambition  to  weld  deep  into  their  hearts. 
The  present  may  be  said  in  a way  to  be  our  own  ; God  Almighty 
alone  rules  the  future.  And  so  Patrick  prepares*  like  the 
Father  of  Israel*  to  wrestle  with  the  Dispenser  of  benefits  for 
the  sake  of  his  well-beloved  children,  and  wild  Mayo  is  chosen 
as  the  scene  of  his  last  labour. 

The  great  Lent  Fast  had  come  : 

Its  first  three  days  went  by ; the  fourth,  he  rose* 

And  meeting  his  disciples  that  drew  nigh 
Vouchsafed  this  greeting  only : “ Bide  ye  here 
Till  I return*19  and  straightway  set  his  face 
Alone  to  that  great  hill  u of  eagles"  named* 

Huge  Cruachan,  that  o’er  the  western  deep 

Hung  through  sea-mist*  with  shadowing  crag  on  crag* 

High  ridged*  and  dateless  forest  long  since  dead* 

That  forest  reached*  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
Beside  him,  as  he  entered*  stood  and  spake  : 

“ The  gifts  thy  soul  demands*  demand  them  not ; 

For  they  are  mighty  and  immeasurable 
And  over  great  for  granting."  And  the  Saint : 

“ This  mountain  Cruachan  I will  not  leave 
Alive  till  all  be  granted*  to  the  last" 

And  so  he  resolutely  sets  himself  to  gain  his  heart-wish. 
But  the  task  is  no  slight  one.  Stupendous  is  the  reward* 
stupendous  must  be  the  struggle  for  it  The  realm  of  Hell 
rouses  itself  to  bring  his  confidence  to  nought*  and  Patrick  is 
allowed  by  Heaven  to  endure  a combat  as  sharp  and  prolonged 
as  that  whilom  gone  through  by  the  Theban  monk.  In  circling 
storm  the  Powers  of  Darkness  besiege  the  clouded  steeps  of 
Cruachan.  Infinitely  near  they  may  approach*  but  never  can 
they  touch  him,  so  long  as  his  faith  remains  firm  and  unshaken. 

Thus  ruin  filled  the  mountain : day  by  day 
The  forest  torment  deepened  ; louder  roared 
The  great  aisles  of  the  devastated  woods  ; 

Black  cave  replied  to  cave  ; and  oaks,  whole  ranks* 

Fell  in  long  line,  like  deep-ruined  castle  wall, 

At  either  side  God’s  warrior.  Slowly  died 
At  last,  far  echoed  in  remote  ravine, 

The  thunder : then  crept  forth  a little  voice 
That  shrilly  whispered  to  him  thus  in  scorn  : 

“Two  thousand  years  yon  race  hath  walked  in  blood 
Neck-deep  ; and  shall  it  serve  thy  Lord  of  Peace?" 
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That  whisper  ceased.  Again  from  all  sides  burst 
Tenfold  the  storm  ; and  as  it  waxed,  the  Saint 
Waxed  in  strong  heart ; and  kneeling  with  stretched  hands, 
Made  for  himself  a panoply  of  prayer, 

And  bound  it  round  his  bosom  twice  and  thrice, 

And  made  a sword  of  comminating  psalm, 

And  smote  at  them  that  mocked  him.  Day  by  day. 

Till  now  the  second  Sunday's  Vesper  bell 
Gladdened  the  little  churches  round  the  isle, 

That  conflict  raged  : then,  maddening  in  their  ire, 

Sudden  the  Princedoms  of  the  dark,  that  rode 
This  way  and  that  way  through  the  tempest,  brake 
Their  sceptres,  and  with  one  great  cry  it  fell : 

At  once  o'er  all  was  silence  : sunset  lit 

The  world,  that  shone  as  though  with  face  upturned 

It  gazed  on  heavens  by  angel  faces  thronged, 

And  answered  light  with  light  A single  bird 
Carolled ; and  from  the  forest  the  skirt  down  fell, 

Gem-like,  the  last  drops  of  the  exhausted  storm. 

TTiAn 

• Kt  iT1**1  fore^eac^  *°  ground,  a sacred  trance  for  days  and 
rjL  v>lds  *n  embrace,  and  with  unseen  sacraments  God 
feeCS  fasting  Saint  All  this  has  happened  at  the  mountain’s 
now  Patrick  climbs  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  ascent, 
and  there  with  fresh  vigour  falls  to  his  self-set  task  again,  and 
again  the  denizens  of  Hell  swarm  round.  The  picture  of  the 
resolute  apostle  is  well  drawn. 

Unshaken  there  he  knelt  with  hands  outstretched, 

God’s  athlete  ! For  a mighty  prize  he  strove ; 

Nor  slacked,  nor  any  whit  his  forehead  bowed  : 

Fixed  was  his  eye  and  keen  ; the  whole  white  face 
Keen  as  that  eye  itself,  though— shapeless  yet — 

The  infernal  horde  to  ear  not  eye  addressed 
Their  battle.  Back  he  drave  them,  rank  on  rank, 

Routed,  with  psalm,  and  malison,  and  ban, 

As  from  a sling  flung  forth. 

Vanquished  by  his  steadfastness  “with  one  long  cry”  they 
leave  him,  and  after  three  days  of  sorely-needed  rest,  he  makes 
his  toilsome  ascent  to  the  very  summit  of  the  hill.  There,  like 
his  Master  in  Gethsemane,  he  sets  himself  in  prayer  for  the 
third  time,  and  for  the  third  time,  more  furiously  than  ever 

The  host  accursed,  sagacious  of  his  act, 

Rushed  back  from  all  the  isle,  and  round  him  met 
With  anger  seven  times  heated,  since  their  hour, 

And  this  they  knew,  was  come. 

Holy  Saturday  with  its  Paschal  Mass  brings  him  final  relief 
from  the  terrible  assault,  but  having  no  certainty  as  yet  that 
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his  prayer  has  been  granted,  he  stands  on  the  lonely  hill-top, 
the  tears  chasing  one  another  down  his  furrowed  cheeks  as  he 
thinks  of  the  chance  of  his  beloved  Gaels  turning  their  backs  on 
the  Crucified  One. 


As  thus  he  wept 

Sudden  beside  him  on  that  summit  broad, 

Ran  out  a golden  beam,  like  sunset  path 
Gilding  the  sea  : and,  turning,  by  his  side, 

Victor,  God's  Angel,  stood  with  lustrous  brow 
Fresh  from  that  Face  no  man  can  see  and  live. 

The  Angel,  strengthening  his  mortal  sight,  shows  him  how 
the  mount  is  encircled  by  celestial  hosts,  while  their  heavenly 
Love-song  floating  to  his’ear  soothes  his  weary  and  vexed  heart 
He  is  promised  that  the  fierce  race  he  pleads  for  shall  for  long 
be  meek  and  fervent  Christians,  that  the  conquering  foe  shall 
not  only  fail,  to  quell  the  people’s  faith,  but  overcome  by  that 
same  Faith  shall  “ serve  and  love,”  that,  though  riches  may  one 
day  cause  the  land  to  shame  its  Faith,  there  shall  yet  be  many 
who  have  never  left  their  covenant  with  God  and  shall  escape 
the  doom.  And  when  Patrick  still  answers  “That  is  not 
enough,”  the  Angel  foretells  that,  as  a special  mercy,  seven 
years  before  the  Dreadful  Coming  a mighty  wave,  “ arched  out 
of  the  deep,”  shall  sweep  the  isle  and  take  her  children  to  its 
peace. 

And  Patrick  answered,  * That  is  not  enough.” 

The  Angel  asks  him  what  more  he  demanded. 

And  the  Saint,  “ No  less 
Than  this.  Though  every  nation,  ere  that  day 
Recreant  from  creed  and  Christ,  old  troth  forsworn, 

Should  flee  the  sacred  scandal  of  the  Cross 
Through  pride,  as  once  the  Apostles  fled  through  fear. 

This  nation  of  ray  love,  a priestly  house 
Beside  that  Cross  shall  stand,  fate-firm,  like  him 
That  stood  beside  Christ's  Mother.” 

Then  sternly  Victor  rebukes  him  for  his  boldness  in  sueing 
for^so  vast  and  unmeasured  a benison,  and  leaves  him  solitary. 

The  man  of  God 

Turned  to  his  offering ; and  all  day  he  stood 
Offering  in  heart  that  offering  undefiled 
Which  Abel  offered,  and  Melchisedek, 

And  Abraham,  Patriarch  of  the  faithful  race, 
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In  type,  and  which,  in  fulness  of  the  times, 

The  Victim-Priest  offered  on  Calvary, 

And,  bloodless,  offers  still  in  Heaven  and  Earth, 

Whose  impetration  makes  the  whole  Church  one. 

This  unbending  trust  can  have  but  one  result  from  Him, 
who  has  said,  “ Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive.”  Victor  returns  and 
gladdens  Patrick’s  heart  with  the  promise  he  has  been  craving. 

u Many  a race 

Shrivelling  in  sunshine  of  its  prosperous  years, 

Shall  cease  from  faith,  and,  shamed  though  shameless,  sink 
Back  to  its  native  clay  ; but  over  thine 
God  shall  extend  the  shadow  of  His  hand, 

And  through  the  night  of  centuries  teach  to  her 
In  woe  that  song  which,  when  the  nations  wake. 

Shall  sound  their  glad  deliverance. 

Thy  nation  shall  not  walk 
Accordant  with  the  Gentiles  of  this  world, 

But  as  a race  elect  sustain  the  Crown 
Or  bear  the  Cross.” 

Then  Patrick  knelt  and  blessed  the  land,  and  said  : 

" Praise  be  to  God  who  hears  the  sinner’s  prayer.” 

The  poem  speaks  for  itself.  Commentary  is  unnecessary. 
It,  like  the  rest  of  the  Irish  Odes  and  Legends,  is  the  work  of  a 
mind,  which  following  the  example  of  St  Patrick  himself,  is 
foil  of  love  for  the  places  and  people  among  whom  its  lot  has 
been  cast,  makes  itself  one  with  them,  and  spends  itself  in  efforts 
to  raise  that  people  to  a high  appreciation  of  their  exalted 
position  in  the  designs  of  their  Creator. 

With  one  more  short  extract  we  will  bring  our  paper  to  a» 
dose.  But  for  this  we  will  wend  our  way  back  to  our  own  land, 
darkened  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  by  the  mantling  veil 
of  misbelief  and  wearily  dragging  out  her  punishment  for  past 
misdeeds,  but  still  in  the  midst  of  much  evil  aiming  in  a blurred, 
ill-directed  way  at  much  good,  full  even  yet  of  that  splendid 
material,  from  which  was  of  yore  built  up  saint  after  saint,  and, 
if  it  so  please  God,  in  no  distant  future  again  to  shine  out  the 
devoted  daughter  of  the  Church,  as  in  the  days  when  our  good 
old  forefathers  raised  those  glorious  churches  and  abbeys,  which 
scattered  through  city  and  vale,  after  centuries  of  desolation, 
still  bear  a silent  witness  to  the  sterling  character  of  their 
Catholicity.  To  the  most  beautiful  of  these  we  will  now  take 
the  reader.  If  he  has  ever  stood  near  Fountains'  ruin  when  the 
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summer  day  was  waning,  and  the  boisterous  mirth  of  the  honest 
but  incongruous  excursionists,  dying  away  with  the  last  echoes 
of  their  waggonette  wheels,  has  ceased  to  torment  the  soul- 
filling quiet  of  that  charming  glade,  we  think  he  will  allow  that 
the  following  lines  give  full  expression  to  the  thoughts  that  then 
filled  his  mind. 

The  hand  of  Time  is  heavy  ; yet  how  soft 

Its  touch  can  be,  yon  mouldering  chancel  knows  ! 

The  ruin  too  can  “ blossom  like  the  rose ; ” 

Nor  e’er  from  orchard  bower,  or  garth,  or  croft, 

More  sweetly  sang  the  linnet  than  aloft 
She  sings  from  that  green  tower ! The  sunset  glows 
Behind  it ; and  yon  stream  that,  darkling,  Rows 
From  arch  to  arch,  reflects  it  oft  and  oft, 

Humbly  consenting  ’mid  the  gloom  to  smile 
And  take  what  pensive  gladness  may  befall : 

Rejoice  thou,  too,  O venerable  Pile, 

With  loftier  heart  answering  a holier  call : 

Like  those,  thy  buried  saints,  make  strong  thy  trust, 

Waiting  the  Resurrection  of  the  Just. 

Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  occupies  the  undisputed  and  enviable 
position  of  the  chief  Catholic  poet  of  the  day.  Catholic  not  alone 
in  his  belief,  but  also  in  the  principles  which  he  so  unflinchingly 
and  yet  persuasively  inculcates  throughout  his  works.  To  do 
this  he  has  had  to  leave  far  on  one  side  the  track  beaten  easy 
and  smooth  by  the  frequent  tread  of  our  other  modem  English 
poets.  They  have  grown  up  and  allowed  the  world  to  mould 
them  as  it  liked,  and  now  are  repaying  their  old  instructor  in 
his  own  coin  by  playing  the  part  of  under-ushers  to  the  nume- 
rous and  inquisitive  generation  that  is  fast  rising  up  around 
them.  Not  so  Mr.  de  Vere.  He  may  be  solitary,  as  that  other 
great  poet  was  solitary,  who  “ fell  on  evil  times ; ” but  it  is  the 
grand  solitude  of  a mighty  mountain  peak  clad  in  its  white  robe 
of  purity,  and  reaching  near  to  heaven  and  far  from  earth.  His 
works  may  not  acquire  popularity  in  the  dubious  sense  which 
that  word  has  in  its  application  to  poetry  of  our  times. 

Yet— if  the  theme  be  grovelling  or  impure, 

The  verse  is  mortal : — it  shall  not  endure  : 

Virtue’s  the  vital  spark,  the  deathless  soul, 

That  must  pervade  and  animate  the  whole. 

And  it  is  precisely  this  vital  spark  and  deathless  soul  that 
exists  throughout  Mr.  de  Vere's  poetry.  Steady  assertion  of 
high  principle,  true  nobility  of  feeling,  and  robust  clinging  to 
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the  great  truths  taught  of  Christianity,  will  achieve  for  him  a 
renown  in  the  future,  when  the  clouds  of  doubt  and  disappoint- 
ment and  apathy,  which  now  darken  the  face  of  the  land,  shall 
have  begun  in  good  earnest  to  give  place  to  the  clear  Light  that 
illumines  every  mind  that  desires  It.  The  great  lesson  he  has 
set  himself  to  teach  is  that,  after  all  man  can  do,  he  is  not 
brought  to  his  most  perfect  development  by  mere  cerebration, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  and  still  less  by  the  ruthless  despotism 
of  deliberate  self-indulgence,  but  rather  that  the  words  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Last  of  the  Apostles  concerning  “all  that  is  in 
the  world  ” are  as  true  now  as  they  were  eighteen  centuries  ago, 
that  “humble  faith  and  humble  prayer  arc  the  only  things  that 
can  build  up  the  perfect  man,”  and  finally,  that  systems  which 
may  produce  erudition,  but  never  bring  forth  sanctity,  are  un- 
trustworthy, despicable,  and  worthless. 

C.  J.  N. 
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The  persistence  and  original  identity  of  so  many  legends, 
traditions,  and  superstitions,  however  diversified  the  forms  they 
may  assume  to  adapt  them  to  varying  circumstances  or  different 
peoples,  is  one  of  those  facts  which  is  constantly  receiving 
corroboration  as  the  world  grows  older.  How  many  material 
evidences  have  not  the  investigators  of  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
excavators  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  explorers  all 
the  world  over,  furnished  of  the  veracity  of  early  writers  whose 
chronicles  were  slighted  with  incredulity,  if  not  absolutely 
rejected  with  scepticism  ! And  during  the  last  two  centuries, 
has  not  the  ever-extending  knowledge  of  Indian  antiquity  dis- 
closed a thousand  chains  of  thought  or  tradition  between  Europe 
and  its  literature  and  the  dim  past  of  the  distant  East  ? Every- 
where around  us  lie  stray  links  of  such  chains ; and  the  study  of 
popular  traditions  which,  during  the  last  half  century,  has 
received  such  a remarkable  impulse,  has  rescued  many  of  them 
from  the  rust  of  time  or  from  the  melting-pot  of  our  iron 
civilization,  wherein  such  sentimental  relics  are  like  to  disappear. 
Occasionally,  however,  it  is  given  to  a few,  with  equal  in- 
dustry, erudition,  and  judgment,  not  merely  to  recover  a few  of 
these  scattered  links,  but,  as  Professor  Max  Muller  has  done  in 
the  case  of  the  fable  of  the  milk  jug,  retrieve  an  entire  con- 
catenation, from  the  modern  nursery  tale  to  the  ancient  Sanscrit 
parable.  If  such  complete  genealogies  can  be  made  out  but 
in  few  cases,  there  is  at  least  ample  evidence  that  many  of  our 
most  pithy  plots  of  play  or  romance  have  come  down  to  us 
through  the  middle  ages  from  a much  more  remote  past 

It  is  probable  that  none  of  the  plots  of  Shakspeare’s  plays 
are  original.  Critics  and  investigators,  rummagers  in  the  lumber- 
rooms  of  literature,  have  discovered  the  sources  whence  he  drew 
the  rough  materials  which  he  has  chiselled  into  forms  of  perfect 
beauty  and  endowed  with  immortality.  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  is  undoubtedly  one  of  his  most  perfect  works.  The  plot 
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is  derived  from  stories  current  in  his  time,  which  have  a living 
interest  still,  from  the  strange  belief  perpetuated  in  popular 
tradition  that  the  Jews  are  given  to  the  practice  of  certain  ob- 
scure rites  involving  the  murder  of  a Christian  child.  Within 
the  last  year  or  two  this  belief  has  reappeared  in  Russia,  Italy, 
and  Hungary.  In  the  last-named  country,  public  prosecution 
testified  to  its  reality,  and  a young  Jew  was  brought  forward  to 
give  evidence  of  the  fact.  The  result  of  the  trial  was  the 
complete  acquittal  of  the  accused,  but  we  very  much  doubt 
whether  public,  or  at  all  events  popular,  opinion  in  Hungary 
was  convinced  by  the  verdict 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  from  which  of  the  various  shapes  in 
which  this  belief  was  current  in  his  time  Shakspeare  borrowed 
the  plot  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice , or  whether  he  first  combined 
die  story  of  the  caskets  with  that  of  the  bond. 

The  form  of  the  story  extant  which  bears  the  nearest 
resemblance  to  the  Bond  portion  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  is 
the  first  tale  in  the  fourth  Giornata  of  the  Pecorone  of  Ser 
Giovanni.  II  Pecorone,  or  the  44  Dunce,”  was  a name  assumed 
in  accordance  with  a custom  frequent  among  the  Italian 
academicians  of  the  middle  ages,  who  sometimes  styled  them- 
selves Insetisati , Stolidi , &c.,  appellations,  as  Dunlop  caustically 
remarks,  in  which  there  was  not  always  so  much  irony  as  they 
imagined.  The  Tales  in  Ser  Giovanni’s  Pecorone  were  begun  in 
*378,  but  were  not  published  till  1550  at  Milan. 

The  story  is  briefly  this.  Giannotto  conducts  a mercantile 
expedition  on  his  patron  Ansaldo’s  account  to  Alexandria ; on 
his  voyage  he  puts  in  with  his  richly-laden  vessel  at  the  Port 
Belmont,  where  a lady  of  great  wealth  had  announced  herself 
^ the  prize  of  any  person  who  could  overpower  her.  Gian- 
?°tto,  who  relishes  the  adventure  and  resolves  upon  the  attempt, 
K entertained  at  her  palace,  is  defeated  by  the  soporific  effects  of 
JI^redients  which  had  been  mixed  with  his  wine,  and,  according 
stipulation,  forfeits  his  vessel  to  her.  He  returns  to  his 
with  a second  vessel,  and  meeting  with  no  better  success, 
a third  time,  but  to  enable  him  to  do  so  Ansaldo  is  forced 
borrow  ten  thousand  ducats  from  a Jew  on  the  security  of  a 
of  flesh.  The  third  visit  results  in  Giannotto's  marriage 
the  lady ; in  the  bliss  of  the  honeymoon,  however,  he 
forgets  the  expiry  of  the  term  fixed  in  the  bond.  The 
will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  pound  of  flesh, 
bride  appears  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  result  as 
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Gosson,  in  his  School  of  Abuse,  published  in  1579,  mentions  a 
play  called  the  Jew } in  which  it  is  supposed  Shakspeare  may 
have  found  his  materials  ready  to  hand.  But  the  play  is  lost 

Among  the  old  English  ballads  is  one  which  contains  the 
story  of  the  Bond  and  the  Pound  of  Flesh,1 2 *  and  which  may 
have  been  derived  from  the  same  sources  whence  Shakspeare 
drew. 

These  two  embodiments  of  the  tale  are  nearer  Shakspeare 
both  in  point  of  time  and  similitude  than  other  versions-of  the 
story  which  we  find.  The  old  Latin  repertory  called  the  Gesta 
Romanorum  contains  the  anecdotes  both  of  the  caskets  and  of 
the  pound  of  flesh,  but  they  are  entirely  distinct  and  occur  in 
two  separate  parts  of  the  collection. 

Here  the  lady  is  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Rome,  or  in 
other  versions  the  contract  is  between  a Christian  merchant  and 
a knight,  and  the  pound  of  flesh  is  demanded  from  the  borrower 
himself  who  is  the  principal  in  the  contract.  The  relations  are 
found  inverted  in  a story  related  in  Gregorio  Leti’s  Life  of 
Sixtus  the  Fifth;  where  a Jew  offers  a pound  of  his  flesh  to  a 
Christian.8 

But  we  have  by  no  means  done  here,  and  curiously  enough 
we  find  the  story  in  the  New  World  in  connection  with  the  name 
of  our  countryman  Drake,  the  episode  having  occurred, 
according  to  Gracian,  a Spanish  historian,  at  the  conquest  of 
St.  Domingo,  while  Del  Rio  in  his  Disquisitions  on  Magic 4 
says  the  incident  really  happened  at  Constantinople  between  a 
Christian  and  a Jew,  and  that  Soliman’s  judgment  was  invoked 
in  the  settlement  of  the  case. 

The  foregoing  instances  will  show  the  wide  diffusion  of  the 

1 The  passage  of  Gosson,  who  is  making  exceptions  in  favour  of  certain  plays 
from  his  “ pleasant  invective  against  poets,  pipers,  plaiers,  jesters,  and  such  like 
caterpillars  of  a Commonwelth,”  reads;  ((and  as  some  of  the  players  are  Cure 
from  abuse,  so  some  of  their  playes  are  without  rebuke,  which  are  easily  remembered, 
as  quickly  rekoned.  The  two  prose  bookes  played  at  the  Belsavage,  where,  you 
shall  finde,  never  a word  without  witte,  never  a line  withoute  pith,  never  a letter 
placed  in  vnine.  The  Jew  and  Ptolome,  showne  at  the  Bull ; the  (me  representing 
the  greedinesse  of  worldly  chusers,  and  bloody  mindes  of  usurers,”  &c.  The  expres- 
sions worldly  chusers  and  bloody  mindes  of  usurers  have  been  thought  to  apply 
respectively  to  the  casket  story  and  the  pound  of  flesh  incident. 

* Bishop  Percy’s  Reliques , Series  i.  b.  2.  n.  II.  “A  new  song  shewing  the  crueltie 
of  Gernutus,  a Jew,  who,  lending  to  a merchant  a hundred  crownes,  would  have  a 
pound  of  his  fieshe,  because  he  could  not  pay  him  at  the  day  appointed.  To  the  taste 
of  Black  and  Yellow .” 

* Dunlop’s  History  of  Fiction , 1816,  voL  ii.  p.  376. 

4 Delrius,  Disquisitionnm  Magicarum  libri  iv.  Prseamb.  p.  530.  Ed.  Colon.  1657. 
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legend  which  Shakspeare  has  crystallized  and  immortalized. 
Other  instances  might  be  named,  did  we  not  fear  to  abuse  the 
reader’s  patience.6 

Like  so  much  else  in  faith  or  fiction,  the  story,  or  at  least  its 
kernel,  has  been  credited  with  an  Eastern  origin.  It  is  found  in 
the  Moonshee?  a collection  of  Persian  tales,  the  date  of  which  is 
not  far  remote  from  that  of  the  Pecoroney  in  the  adventures  of 
Almeradin?  and  in  other  works  of  about  the  same  date.  Hence 
many  critics  have  considered  that  the  legend  is  derived  from  the 
East  But  though  Asia  is  not  distinguished  by  receptivity,  still 
ever  since  the  Campaigns  of  Alexander  the  Great  it  has  not 
wholly  escaped  the  importation  of  Western  ideas,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  story  may  have  originated  in  Europe  and 
migrated  Eastwards. 

The  philologists  Grimm  have  at  different  times  proposed  two 
theories  in  explanation  of  the  pound  of  flesh  story.  According 
to  the  first  of  these,  the  Jew's  real  object  was  to  obtain  heart’s 
blood,  which  was  the  only  remedy,  as  believed,  for  an  intolerable 
malady  from  which  he  was  suffering.8  In  this  way  a curious 
connection  is  found  with  the  Bluebeard  legend,  with  which  it  has 
the  common  feature  of  the  whetting  of  the  knife,  with  that  of 
Poor  Henry.  Poor  Henry  required  the  blood  of  a maiden  to 
free  him  from  his  leprosy,  and  here  the  brothers  Grimm  recog- 
nize an  analogy  in  the  tale  of  Bluebeard — the  colour  of  that 
worthy's  beard,  symbolizing  a malady  from  which  the  virtues^ 
not  of  his  wives,  but  of  their  blood  was  to  disencumber  him. 
The  plausibility  of  this  conjecture  is  increased  when  we  bear  in 
mind  the  popular  superstition  that  the  Jews  waylay  children,  in 
order  to  obtain  a supply  of  their  blood,  originally  for  healing 
purposes.  Such  superstitions,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say# 
date  back  often  to  a remote  antiquity,  and,  as  the  recent  trials  in 
Hungary,  as  well  as  the  outbursts  against  the  Jews,  which  of 
late  have  been  so  frequent  in  Russia,  prove,  die  hard.  While  on 
the  one  hand  such  events  illustrate  the  persistence  of  the  notion 
in  our  own  day,  there  is  on  the  other  hand  evidence  to  show  that 
similar  beliefs  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare. 

* As  in  Grasse’s  Sagenkreise , p.  302/  Von  der  Hagen’s  Gesammtabenteuer,  vol.  iit. 
p.  auuviii. ; and  the  Germania,  vol.  ix.  p.  188. 

• Gladwin’s  Persian  Moonshee , No.  13.  See  also  the  British  Magazine  for  l8oot 

p.  159. 

7 In  the  French  story  of  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Hanif  See  Bibliothtyue  des  Romans, 
for  1778,  January,  vol.  i.  p.  112. 

8 See  Djt  Arme  Heinrich . Edition  of  I S 15,  p,  174. 
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Ik  the  ninety-fifth  declamation  of  a work  called*  Ttm  Qrato\ 
published  m 1596,  the  Jew  in  enumerating  the  uses  to  which 
he  could  put  the  flesh  is  made  to  say,  “ I might  also  say  that 
1 have  need  of  this  flesh  to  heal  a friend  from  a certain  malady 
whkh  is  otherwise  incurable.*'  In  the  German  popular  story- 
book (Volksbuch)  Htrland Sc,  a Jew  advises  a leprous  king  to 
seek  die  blood  of  a new-born  child  as  a remedy.  In  the 
Arthurian  romances.  King  Arthur  goes  to  Ireland  to  be  healed 
by  a bath  of  blood.9  Again  in  the  romance  of  Miltes  and  Amys 
car  Amyloti  which  belongs  to  the  Carlovingian  cycle,  the  blood 
of  two  children  is  required  to  purge  Amys  from  leprosy  which 
he  had  contracted  in  his  wanderings  to  the  East  His  friend 
Mi  lies  at  once  decapitates  his  two  babes  as  they  lay  in  their 
bed,  and  thus  most  unpaternally  supplies  Amys  with  the 
required  lotion.  The  children,  however,  the  reader  is  relieved 
to  learn,  were  shortly  after  found,  reunited  to  their  beads  and 
playing  with  a golden  apple  which  Christ  had  given  them. 

The  traditional  story  respecting  the  baptism  of  Constantine 
the  Great  is  based  in  a similar  legend.  He  was  suffering  from 
leprosy  and  had  been  recommended  by  the  heathen  physicians, 
as  the  only  remedy,  to  have  prepared  for  him  a bath  of  the  blood 
of  newly-slain  children.  Orders  had  been  given  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  barbarous  advice,  when  the  holy  Pope  Silvester  dis- 
suaded the  Emperor  from  so  great  a crime,  promising  that  if 
he  would  receive  Christian  Baptism  instead,  he  should  be  cured 
at  once  of  the  malady.  Constantine  consented,  and  on  coming 
out  of  the  waters  of  Baptism,  his  flesh  like  Naaman’s  was  pure 
and  white  as  a little  child’s.10 

In  all  these  accounts  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  use  for  which  the  blood  is  required,  for  it  is  simply  as 
old  and  as  wide-spread  as  the  human  race  itself.  Among  the 
rudest  rites  of  savages,  as  in  the  mythology  of  cultured  Greece 
in  the  natural  religion  of  primitive  mankind,  or  by  Divine 
ordinance  among  the  chosen  people,  we  find  everywhere  pre- 
vailing a*  belief  in  propitiation  by  blood.  Sinful  stain  must  be 
purged,  transgression  punished.  The  incongruous  legends  of 
barbarous  tribes,  the  confused  myths  of  the  middle  ages,  have 
the  same  foundation  as  that  upon  which  the  Greek  ideal 
Iphigcnia  arose. 

9 See  in  Merlin.  A.  P.  Paris,  Romans  de  la. Table  Ronde , tome  ii.  p.  6a 

10  Modem  criticism  has  set  aside  this  story  as  a pious  invention.  Constantine  was 
really  baptized  only  a short  time  before  his  death,  by  one  of  the  Semi- Ariaa  Bishops  of 
Nicomedia. 
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A Promethean  is  still  believed  by  some  of  the  wild  tribes 
of  Ae  Caucasus  to  be  enduring  his  punishment  in  the  weird 
silence  of  their  lonely  peaks.  In  the  West  of  the  middle 
ages  he  is  replaced  by  Gregory  doing  penance  for  long 
years  on  a solitary  rock  in  mid-ocean.  The  deathless  Car- 
tophilus  wandering  his  weary  centuries  through,  Cain  rolling 
round  his  ceaseless  circuit11  in  his  barrel  lined  with,  spikes, 
which  are  powerless  against  his  life,  Judas  buffeted  by  the 
waves,  his  sole  protection  from  the  elements  the  niggardly  few 
feet  of  doth,  he  once  bestowed  upon  a beggar — what  are  all 
these,  and  numbers  of  like  traditions,  but  testimonies  to  that 
feeling  so  deeply  seated  in  humanity,  that  sentiment  which  has 
had  such  a grip  of  men’s  minds  in  every  healthy  society — the 
recognition  of  expiation  for  sin  ? 

In  the  Celtic  legend  of  Peredur  ap  Ewrac,  Peredur12  is 
punished  for  not  seeking  an  explanation  of  the  mystic  bowl 
and  blood-dripping  lance.  And  in  the  beautiful  Christian 
story  of  the  Holy  Graal,  offences  are  similarly  visited  with 
chastisement.  May  we  not  recognize  that  this  sentiment  of 
expiation,  and  moreover  expiation  by  blood,  so  deeply  im- 
planted in  man,  was  to  have  its  manifestation  in  some  way  or 
other  to  the  end  of  the  world  ? The  most  corrupt  forms  of 
natural  worship,  even  human  sacrifices,  are  but  perverse 
attempts  to  comply  with  this  requirement.  The  Jewish 
religion  had  its  bloody  sacrifices,  and  my  readers  need  not  be 
reminded  how  they  all  passed  away  when  the  Divine  Victim 
offered  to  God  His  Precious  Blood  upon  the  Cross,  and  how 
that  One  Sacrifice  for  sins  made  for  ever  is  perpetuated  in  the 
Unbloody  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar,  making  all  other  sacrifices  null 
and  void. 

Et  antiquum  documentum 
Novo  cedat  ritui. 

This  belief  then  in  the  need  of  expiation  seems  universal 
Only  in  the  more  corrupt  phases  of  national  life,  such  for 
instance  as  the  later  times  of  Roman  antiquity  where  luxury 
and  scepticism  unbrace  mankind,  and  unfit  it  for  physical 
as  for  moral  struggles,  does  this  belief  seem  to  grow  dim  until 
some  purifying  and  regenerative  catastrophe  beget  penitence 
and  re-awaken  fervour. 

u In  the  Carlovingian  romance  of  Huon  of  Bordeaux. 

11  See  Huon  of  Bordeaux. 
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At  a subsequent  period  the  Grimms  proposed  a legal  and 
historical  elucidation  of  Shylock’s  contract13  They  see  in  the 
story  a reference  to  the  right  of  a creditor  in  Roman  law  to 
kill  or  sell  one  bounden  to  him  for  debt,  or  of  several  creditors 
to  divide  or  mutilate  the  person  of  the  debtor.14 

Grimm  further  regards  the  story  as  allegorizing  the  victory 
of  the  milder  principle  of  cequitas  over  the  jus  strietum,  which 
latter,  however,  as  he  goes  on  to  remark,  is  not  abrogated  but 
rather  defeated  by  the  jus  strictissimum  whereby  the  judge 
exacts  the  precise  performance  of  the  covenant  by  cutting.  To 
this  jus  strictissimum  the  Roman  law  was  a stranger,  for  it 
expressly  declared  “ si  pluribus  addictus  sit  [ie,  the  debtor] 
partes  secanto  si  plus  minusve  secuerint  se  [sine]  fraude  esto 
But  may  we  not  look  upon  the  whole  story  as  mirroring  the 
triumph  of  Christian  principles  over  the  harder  maxims  of 
antiquity,  and  of  the  sway  of  mercy,  “ mightiest  in  the 
mightiest  ? ” 

u Of  course  there  have  been  writers  who  explain,  the  Bluebeard  legend  as  they 
do  everything  else  by  the  “Solar  Myth.”  Mr.  Dillaye,  who  evidently  revels  in 
cosmical  interpretations,  makes  the  colour  of  the  beard  of  that  blue-black  hue  which 
is  seen  on  a crow's  wing  (si  noire  qu'dle  a des  reflets  bleus)  merely  the  night 
endeavouring  to  kill  and  conceal  his  wife  who  is  the  daylight  (Dillaye,  Contes  de 
Perrault,  p.  218). 

11  Niehbuhr’s  Roman  History,  ii.  p.  314. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Greenhaven  may  be  called,  for  want  of  a better  term,  a 
restricted  place.  There  is  not  much  in  it,  and  there  could 
hardly  be  more ; for  its  extent  is  limited  by  nature,  its  advan- 
tages by  absence.  But  it  suited  the  stranger’s  case  well,  because 
it  turned  his  mind,  in  some  degree,  from  his  own  heart-weariness 
to  the  tiresome  monotony  that  it  proposed  as  a subject  of 
morning  meditation.  Having  gone  to  bed  early  because  he 
had  no  books  with  him,  he  rose  early  because  he  could  sleep 
no  longer ; and,  as  early  rising  was  an  anachronism  in  the  hotel, 
he  had  to  wait  nearly  two  hours  for  breakfast,  with  the  alter- 
native before  him  of  reading  a county  directory  or  looking  out 
of  the  window  at  some  men  sawing  stone.  He  walked  up  to 
the  window,  but  on  looking  out,  preferred  the  directory.  After 
a while  he  examined  the  room,  and  found  in  a comer,  Rome , 
the  Babyloti  of  the  Apocalypse . 

11  If  the  Apocalypse  is  what  it  claims  to  be,”  he  said  quite 
aloud,  “ Babylon  certainly  could  not  be  the  Rome  of  the  Popes. 
I know  enough  to  know  that  How  odd  it  is  that  people  who 
believe  in  a personal  God  and  a future  state  can  rebel  against 
the  only  living  authority  they  have  for  it!  They  are  like 
fractious  children  trying  to  upset  their  bread  and  milk,  and 
still  more  like  a truant  boy  throwing  mud  at  his  mother.  The 
stone-cutting  and  the  stone-hammering  and  the  white  impene- 
trable monotony  are  better  than  feeding  on  such  washy  garbage 
as  this.” 

Thereupon  he  planted  himself  at  the  window,  and  looking 
out  vaguely,  wondered  whether  the  nearest  sawyer  believed  in 
final  causes. 

A little  before  eight  o’clock  breakfast  was  brought  in,  and 
at  nine  a horse  was  brought  to  the  door.  He  was  an  iron-grey 
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of  nearly  seventeen  hands,  leggy  and  upright-shouldered,  with 
a big  head  that  he  carried  up  and  out. 

“ What  is  he  meant  for,  as  a rule  ? ” said  the  stranger. 

11  Well,  sir,  he  is  a rum  un  to  look  at,”  answered  the  ostler: 
41  but  lie’s  the  usefullest  beast  as  we  could  have.  Master  hunts 
him  a bit  in  the  winter,  and  he  carries  Mr.  Brisket,  the  butcher, 
with  the  yeomanry,  and  he  draws  the  light  ’bus  when  he’s 
wanted,  and  takes  the  visitors  about,  all  through  the  summer, 
in  a waggonette,  and  never  says  4 no ' to  his  grub.” 

44  And  would  do  for  a lighthouse,  if  you  put  a lantern  on  the 
top  of  his  head,”  said  the  stranger,  giving  a glance  at  the  girths 
and  letting  out  the  stirrups  two  holes. 

44  And  he’s  werry  good  for  the  liver  complaint,  Bill,”  said  a 
flyman  who  stood  by.  44 1 rode  him  once,  and  he  a’most  shook 
the  ‘inside  out  of  me.” 

44  Nevertheless,”  thought  the  stranger,  as  he  mounted  and 
Tode  away,  44  the  beast  will  carry  me  somehow.  Would  that  I 
•were  as  sure  of  myself  as  I am  of  him ! I can  understand  hhn, 
-but  not  myself.  He  fulfils  in  a way  the  end  for  which  he  was 
bred ; but  I have  no  end,  that  I know  of,  to  fulfil,  except  of 
.swearing  that  I feel  the  gladness  of  true  heroism  at  the  prospect 
of  living  in  posthumous  activity  and  leaving  the  trash  I have 
•picked  up  to  be  improved  by  minds  that  will  have  a deeper 
knowledge  of  matter.  What  are  the  people  made  of  who  look 
’into  this  grinning  mockery  of  a future  life  and  tell  us  to  fall 
down  and  worship  the  hideous  phantom  ? If  it  is  as  they  say, 
we  can’t  help  it ; but  to  find  pleasure  in  feeling  solemn  about 
great-grandsons  who  are  to  strut  and  fret  their  hour  upon  the 
stage  of  modem  progress  and  then  melt  into  the  infinite  azure 
of  the  past,  is  a piece  of  tomfoolery  that  would  exceed  belief, 
if  I hadn’t  seen  it  in  black  and  white  and  heard  it  over  and 
over  again  till  I am  sick  of  the  intolerable  humbug.” 

Before  he  could  answer  the  question  his  soliloquy  was 
•broken  into  by  a prolonged  and  heavy  trip  on  the  part  of  the 
big  iron-grey. 

“Well  saved,”  muttered  the  stranger.  “This  is  a broad 
hint  not  to  be  wool-gathering  when  I am  in  this  manner 
mounted.” 

Not  knowing  how  far  he  might  have  to  go,  he  rode  slowly, 
and  not  knowing  the  road,  he  lost  his  way  more  than  once. 
Just  before  twelve  o’clock  he  pulled  up  at  the  White  Hart  in 
Lyneham.  It  was  market  day,  and  there  was  a sheep-fair 
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going  on,  and  a monthly  sale  of  horses,  and  an  indignation- 
meeting  against  a Ritualistic  perpetual  curate,  and  a meeting 
to  give  somebody  a tea-pot  as  a reward  for  being  very  much 
respected.  He  rode  into  the  yard,  meaning  to  put  up  and  make 
incidental  inquiries  there  concerning  the  black  horse ; but  there 
were  eyes  and  ears  all  about,  the  question  began  to  seem 
awkward,  and  the  Englishman’s  dread  of  looking  like  a fool 
came  over  him.  At  last  he  made  a compromise  with  his  own 
shyness. 

“Who  lives  near  here?,,  he  asked,  as  he  was  leaving  the 
yard. 

“ There’s  Sir  Roger  Arden,  sir,  at  Bramscote,”  answered  the 

ostler, 41  and  Squire  Sherborne  over  at  Hazeley,  and Coming 

directly.  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  they’re  a-wanting  me.” 

“Well  but Does  any  one  ride  a black  horse  in  this 

neighbourhood  ? ” 

“ Sir  Roger  do,  sir.” 

With  this  amount  of  information  the  stranger  went  into  the 
White  Hart,  where  he  ordered  a mutton  chop,  abstained  from 
farther  questioning,  aud  wondered  whether  the  waiter  was  aware 
ofbeing  incorporated  with  the  glorious  future  of  his  race.  After 
luncheon  he  went  outside  and  looked  about  him,  on  the  chance 
of  what  he  might  see  or  hear,  but  made  no  progress  in  his  quest 
Before  one  he  was  in  the  saddle  again. 

“ By-the-bye,  which  is  the  way  to  Bramscote  ? ” he  said,  half 
pulling  up  as  he  rode  out  of  the  yard. 

“You  goes  out  this  way,  sir,  to  the  left,”  said  the  ostler; 
and  then  you  must  take  the  other  road  that  comes  across  from 
Pilston  Street  and  bear  off  by  Grumpington  Gorse — and  mind 
you  keeps  by  the  water-meadows,  or  you  will  get  too  much  to 
the  right — and  when  you’ve  got  up  to  Busbury  Hill  you’ll  come 
to  five  roads  where  there’s  a finger-post  (but  there  isn’t  nothing 
on  it)  and  you  take  the  middle  road,  and  then  the  left,  and 
then  you  must  keep  bearing  to  the  right,  along  by  Thornley 
Wood  and  down  into  Femham  village,  and  then  you'll  see  the 
fadge  right  before  you.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  stranger;  and  he  started  on  his  way 
saying  to  himself,  “Grumpington  Gorse  and  Busbury  Hill,  and 
then  three  roads  and  a finger-post  with  nothing  on  it.  Well ! 
I suppose  I shall  find  my  way  somehow.”  He  found  his  way 
to  Grumpington  Gorse  by  seeing  the  hounds  there,  and  Busbuiy 
Hill  by  seeing  a windmill  about  a mile  beyond.  There  was  no 
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turning  between  the  mill  and  the  five  roads ; but  Which  was  the 
middle  one  ? They  went  so : 


“ I was  to  turn  to  the  left  afterwards/'  he  said ; “ but  which  of 
these  two  roads  am  I to  turn  out  of.  I defy  any  one  to  say 
which  is  the  middle  one.  Boy ! which  is  the  way  to  Femham  ?" 

A boy  leading  a lame  cart-horse  along  the  left  of  the  two 
middle  roads  answered,  44  This  here  way,  sir,  round  by  Blump- 
stone  Barn ; ” and  on  went  the  iron-grey.  Soon  afterwards 
a road  branched  off  towards  the  right,  by  a big  barn  in  a small 
farmyard.  Thornley  Wood  appeared  at  last  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  and  Femham  farther  on,  and  then  the  lodge  at  Bramscote. 
In  finding  his  way  he  had  lost  the  thread  of  an  important 
question,  and  it  opened  on  him  now  without  warning,  while 
an  old  woman  opened  the  gate..  % 

“Suppose  this  isn't  the  man!"  he  thought.  “I  shall  look 
like  a fool,  or  as  if  I were  trying  to  force  my  acquaintance  on 
, him.  I had  better  ask  what  he  looks  like." 

44  Tell  me  one  thing,  please,”  said  he  to  the  old  woman,  44  for 
.1  am  not  sure  whether  I have  come  to  the  right  place  or  not. 
Is  Sir  Roger  a young  man  ? ” 

41  That  is  Sir  Roger,  sir,”  said  she,  44  riding  up  the  village." 

He  backed  his  horse,  turned  him  in  the  direction  named, 
and  looked  up  nervously.  One  glance  was  enough. 

44 1 see  that  I have  made  a mistake,"  he  said.  44  But  perhaps 
you  can  help  me.  The  one  I mean  is  quite  young  and  hand- 
some and  active,  and  rides  across  country,  and  was  going  abroad 
when  I met  him  this  time  last  year." 

44  It  might  be  Lord  de  Freville,  sir,  but  he  lives  ten  miles 
off  at  Freville  Chase,  right  away  by  Exbourne.” 

44  Come  along,  old  grey,"  he  said,  44 1 am  sorry  to  take  you 
so  far,  but  you  shall  have  plenty  of  oats,  and  beans,  too,  some- 
where ; and  my  weight  won't  hurt  you.  I have  been  the  worst 
sort  of  fool — a reasoning  fool — and  I may  as  well  try  something 
without  any  reason  in  it  for  a change." 
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On  inquiring  at  the  public  house,  he  found  that  he  must  go 
back  to  the  five  roads ; and  that  was  all  that  he  could  make  out. 
But  he  had  determined  on  going  to  Freville  Chase  and  on  he 
went  When  he  was  near  the  five  roads  he  met  a farmer,  who 
said,  44  You  must  keep  to  the  left  of  Lyneham,  and  go  along  up 
the  hill,  round  by  the  big  clump  of  fir  trees,  and  then  go  straight 
on  through  Little  Otterford.”  He  did  all  this,  and  asked  again  ; 
whereupon  a butcher  told  him  the  way  to  Humbleton-in-the*- 
Hole.  There  he  learnt  his  way  as  far  as  the  44  Dog  and  Gun,*' 
where  he  learnt  that  he  must  44  keep  all  on,  and  mind  and  not 
turn  up  to  Exbourne.” 

44  And  now,”  he  thought,  44  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  I shall 
find  at  the  end  of  all  this.  I shall  know  soon— the  sooner  the 
better.  Not  a mala  res  optima  ’st.  And  then  I shall  go  my  way, 
having  learnt  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing.” 

Having  followed  the  directions  given,  he  found  himself  at 
last  in  an  avenue  of  oaks,  on  either  side  of  which  there  was 
wild  park-land.  Half  way  up  the  avenue  he  met  a barouche  and 
four,  with  one  lady  in  it  and  outriders  in  front  The  lady  was  in 
deep  mourning,  the  servants  were  in  black  livery.  The  lady 
looked  up  to  see  who  was  passing,  and  then  looked  at  him 
fixedly,  as  if  she  were  trying  to  remember  who  he  was. 

44  But  I never  saw  her  before,”  thought  he,  44  never,  most 
certainly.  I should  not  have  forgotten  that  face.  Who  can  she 
be  that  goes  about,  in  this  latter  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
looking  like  a lady  of  other  days,  though  she  is  so  young  ? And 
the  turn  out  has  ah  old  world  look  about  it,  even  more  than  its 
unpretentious  grandeur  would  warrant.  And  here  is  a Bene- 
dictine in  his  habit,  shutting  up  his  Breviary.  If  I am  a 
dreamer  without  existing,  my  dreams  have  certainly  taken  a 
pleasanter  and  more  picturesque  form  since  I came  into  the 
avenue.  The  Benedictine  is  just  the  man  to  tell  me  what  I want 
to  know.  He  will  neither  stare  like  the  woman  at  Bramscote, 
nor  answer  d tort  et  d travers  like  Mick,  nor  try  to  persuade  me 
that  I must  be  looking  for  the  Rector  of  Grumford  Stoneway.” 
The  Benedictine  was  a tall  elderly  man  with  grey  hair,  finely  cut 
features  and  objective  eyes.  The  stranger  pulled  up,  and  took 
off  his  hat 

44 1 beg  your  pardon,”  he  said,  44  for  interrupting  you,  but ” 

44  There  is  no  interruption,  I assure  you,”  answered  the  Bene- 
dictine, 44 1 am  not  engaged  in  any  way.  Can  I be  of  use  to  you  ? ” 
44  Indeed  you  can.  I have  some  reason  to  fancy  that  the 
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owner  of  this  place  is  the  same  man  that  I met  on  board  the 
Folkestone  boat  last  November.” 

A shadow  passed  over  the  Benedictine’s  face  at  these  last 
words,  and  he  looked  earnestly  at  the  speaker,  saying  in  a loir 
voice,  “ What  sort  of  man  was  he  ? ” 

“ He  was  the  only  man  that  I ever  cared  to  know,”  answered 
the  stranger ; “ and  therefore  I have  come  to  England,  where  I 
have  no  reason  to  be,  and  ridden  many  miles  on  the  worst  of 
hacks  in  a strange  country.  I should  like  to  see  him,  if  I can” 
The  Benedictine  gave  no  answer  in  words,  but  he  pointed 
towards  the  house  and  began  to  walk  back.  The  stranger 
dismounted  and  walked  by  his  side,  waiting  to  hear  more ; but 
his  companion  remained  silent  until  they  came  to  an  old  gate- 
house in  the  Tudor  style,  that  led  into  a courtyard  round  which 
the  house  was  built.  Then  he  stopped  and  called  a man  in  black 
livery  who  was  standing  at  the  door  of  a lodge  within  the  gate- 
way. 

“ Take  this  horse  to  the  stables,”  he  said,  “and  tell  them  to 
take  care  of  him.  He  has  come  a long  way.”  The  stranger 
followed  him,  and  felt  a general  impression  of  the  beautiful, 
but  noticed  nothing  accurately,  except  a tower,  grey  with  age, 
that  joined  the  rest  of  the  building  half-way  down  the  court  on 
the  left.  Before  he  had  time  to  look  farther  a door  was  opened 
on  the  right  and  he  found  himself  in  the  priest's  house,  which 
formed  a part  of  the  oblong  court  They  went  into  a sitting- 
room,  and  when  they  had  sat  down,  the  Benedictine,  very 
courteously,  but  with  a reserve  that  could  be  felt  and  not 
defined,  said : 

“ Lord  de  Freville  is  not  at  home,  and  may  not  be  back  till 
quite  late.  Can  I give  him  any  message  from  you — or  your 
card?” 

They  looked  at  each  other — into  each  other’s  eyes — and  both 
were  satisfied  with  the  scrutiny.  The  stranger  spoke  first 
“I  have  no  message  to  send,”  he  said,  “unless  Lord  de 
Freville  is  the  man  I met  on  board-the  Folkestone  boat  If  he  is 
not,  I can  only  apologize  for  the  trouble  I have  given,  and  be  off 
at  onoe.  If  he  is,  I can  tell  you  no  more  than  what  I told  you 
in  the  avenue.  But  how  can  I know  whether  he  is,  or  is  not^ 
unless  I see  him  ? How  can  I even  have  an  opinion  about  it 
without  any  means  as  yet  of  forming  one  ? The  man  I mean 
was,  as  nearly  as  I can  judge,  of  my  own  age.  I saw  very  little 
of  him,  but  what  I did  see  made  its  mark  in  such  a way  that  I 
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shall  have  ridden  at  least  forty  miles  to-day  on  a horse  made  to 
draw  bathing  machines,  for  the  bare  possibility  of  seeing  him.  I 
can  give  you  a very  accurate  description  of  what  he  was  like, 
and  what ” 

At  this  moment  the  priest  was  called  away  on  business. 

“I  am  sorry  to  keep  you  waiting,"  he  said ; “but  the  man  has 
come  a long  way,  and  I shall  have  done  with  him  in  a few 
minutes.  Would  you  like,  in  the  meantime,  to  see  the  chapel  ? 
You  will  find  it  worth  seeing,  I think,  as  a work  of  art.  This 
is  the  way,  if  you  like  to  go  there — through  that  little  inner 
room.” 

He  opened  the  door,  and  the  stranger  went  in,  thinking  of  his 
yet  unanswered  question. 

“What  shall  I see  next  ?”  he  thought,  “and  what  else  before 
the  day  is  out  ? Why  did  I come  here,  to  look  at  the  symbolism 
of  an  unreal  future  and  see  the  shadow  of  a shadow  ? I see  and 
feel  the  depth  of  the  shadow,  and  I know  that  the  light  it 
implies  can  light  me  to  nothing  but  infinite  denial.  Those 
people,  kneeling  there,  think  they  see  in  it  the  proof  of  an 
infinite  light.  There  they  are — five  of  them — a footman,  a 
keeper,  a young  woman  who  looks  like  a cottager,  a small  boy 
whose  natural  employment,  when  not  at  work,  would  be  birds’ 
nesting  or  playing  at  marbles,  according  to  the  time  of  year,  and 
an  old  woman  who  might  be  the  housekeeper.  What  a grand 
countenance  and  manner  she  has!  Why,  again,  did  I come 
here?  What  combination  of  matter,  or  what  action  of  some 
mysterious,  unintelligent  power — for  there  must  be  something 
that  makes  me  what  I am — what  force,  or  chance,  or  folly  of  my 
own,  if  anything  is  my  own — has  dragged  me  here  to  be 
attracted  by  the  delusion  that  I have  so  loved  as  what  it  pretends 
to  be,  so  hated  as  a heart-breaking  lie  ? I must  remain  here  till 
the  monk  has  talked  out  his  talk  with  the  village  carpenter,  or 
whoever  it  is  that  keeps  me  from  knowing  what  I came  to 
know.” 

He  walked  up  to  the  roodscreen  and  stood  there,  meditating 
sadly,  but  not  in  form  of  words.  His  idea  and  his  unbelief 
clashed  horribly  as  he  gazed  on  the  white  altar  and  the  white 
reredos  and  the  Tabernacle  rising  up  into  the  soft  light  of  a 
painted  window  above;  yet  there  he  stood,  fascinated,  as  he 
thought,  by  the  force  of  grim  irony.  At  length  he  moved 
aside,  without  any  act  of  will,  and  looked  about  him  to  see  what 
rise  was  worth  seeing.  On  the  right  of  the  sanctuary  there  was 
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another  white  altar,  and  on  the  right  of  it,  a little  way  from  the 
steps,  an  arched  recess  of  white  stone  quite  newly  made.  The 
Gothic  carving  of  the  arch  was  yet  unfinished  and  the  workmen’s 
tools  lay  about.  Within  the  recess  a large  black  cloth  hid  die 
upper  part  of  a marble  monument,  that,  from  its  form,  appeared 
to  be  an  altar-tomb  with  a recumbent  figure  lying  at  full  length 
upon  it.  The  cloth  had  evidently  been  spread  there  to  preserve 
the  figure  from  dust  while  the  stone  carvers  were  at  work,  and 
was  itself  almost  covered  with  wreaths  of  white  camelias. 

44  I can’t  go  away  till  the  Benedictine  has  finished  his 
business,”  thought  the  stranger,  as  he  strolled  on  towards  the 
monument  “ So  I may  as  well  see  who  it  is  that  enjoys  there 
the  benefit  of  posthumous  participation  in  the  life  of  his  fellows.” 

But  he  looked  at  other  things  for  some  time,  and  then 
turned  his  eyes  with  languid  curiosity  to  the  tomb,  that 
suggested  to  him  nothing  beyond  itself,  except  a life  of  endings, 
ending  in  endless  nothing.  Below  the  cloth  were  these  words 
carved  on  the  alabaster  : 

iDJF  pour  eT|>aritr»  pta i for  tj>e  &oul  of  &torrarH  J®at£  9$eneDict, 
Sirteenty  93aron  He  jfretrille,  ta$o  BicH  Slug*  7tf>, 

The  Stranger  became  deadly  pale,  hastily  uncovered  the  head 
of  the  recumbent  figure,  looked  at  the  features,  and  falling  on  his 
knees,  poured  out  the  bitterness  that  was  in  his  heart. 

44  This  then  is  the  end,”  he  said.  44  This  is  how  I find  him  at 
last  Embodiment  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  strong  to  do, 
to  feel,  and  to  think — you,  who  almost  persuaded  me  by  the 
force  of  what  you  were — help  me  now,  or  at  some  time,  if  you 
can.  If  what  you  believed  in  is,  and  if  you  have  any  means  of 
showing  me  that  it  is,  help  me,  as  I would  help  you.”  Then  he 
rose,  and  stood  gazing  intently  on  the  alabaster  features,  that 
seemed  almost  alive  in  the  soft  light  of  the  painted  window. 

44  And  this  is  the  end  of  all,”  he  said,  ” of  all  that  he  was— 
to  pass  away  and  be  no  longer,  like  the  sound  of  spoken  words 
or  the  time  that  is  gone.” 

He  had  said  this  aloud,  but  was  not  aware  of  having  done  so 
till  he  heard  a voice,  close  to  him,  say  gently,  44  Not  the  end,  but 
the  beginning.” 

He  looked  up  and  saw  the  old  housekeeper  standing  near. 

44  You  knew  him,  sir,  I see,”  she  said,  44  and  feel  as  all  do  that 
knew  him.” 

41 1 met  him  once,”  answered  the  stranger,  44  and  what  I saw 
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of  him  made  me  travel  a long  way  in  the  hope  of  seeing  him 
again.  I never  knew  his  name  till  now.” 

“But  don’t  call  it  the  end,  sir;  you  never  heard  that  from 
him/’ 

No ; and  I always  long  to  believe  as  he  did — but  I can’t” 

14  Don’t  say  that,  sir.  Pray  for  light,  with  a firm  purpose  to 
follow  it,  and  God  will  show  you  the  truth.” 

“I  don’t  know  how  to  pray.  But  if  there  is  a God,  who 
created  us  for  Himself,  He  must  hear  prayer.  Pray  for  me.  If 
He  is , He  will  listen  to  your  prayers,  for  I saw  you  praying 
with  so  much  faith.  Pray  for  me — I can’t  for  myself,  because  I 
have  no  faith  to  pray  with.  Good  bye.  Thank  you  for  your 
kindness.  I have  many  miles  to  ride.” 

He  turned  away,  and  went  out  of  the  chapel.  The  Benedic- 
tine met  him  coming  out  and  read  the  result  in  his  face. 

“I  am  afraid  that  your  question  has  been  answered,”  he  said. 
“ It  has.  I have  seen  the  place  where  he  lies.  Thank  you 
for  your  kindness  and  courtesy.  I must  go  now,  for  I have  to 
ride  some  distance,  and  I don’t  know  my  way. 

“I  will  send  for  your  horse.  In  the  meantime  there  is 
luncheon  ready  for  you.  At  least  have  a glass  of  wine.” 

“Thank  you,  I had  rather  not,  and  I ought  to  be  going.  But 
I should  like  to  ask  you  one  thing  about  him.  Do  you  mind 
. walking  with  me  to  the  stables,  as  I am  so  late  ? ” 

They  left  the  house,  and  the  stranger  said, 44  When  I saw  him 
he  had  ridden  hard  across  country  to  catch  a train,  jumped  in  as 
he  was,  in  bitter  weather,  and  travelled  afterwards  very  much 
chilled.  I made  him  take  some  brandy,  and  advised  him  to 
stop  at  Boulogne.  But  he  went  on.  Was  that  the  cause  of  his 
death?” 

44  No.  It  was  not  the  cause.  He  was  ill  in  Rome,  but  he 
died  here  three  months  ago.  He  was  all  that  you  believe  of 
him,  and  very  much  more.” 

The  stranger  stood  for  a moment  irresolute,  as  if  he  wanted 
to  say  something  and  could  not  Then  he  drew  back  rather 
suddenly,  took  off  his  hat,  and  hurried  away  to  the  stables ! 

“Poor  fellow!”  thought  the  Benedictine.  “His  mind  is  out  of 
joint,  and  I can  do  nothing  for  him  as  he  is.  There  was  one 
among  us  who  might  have  been  able  to  do  it,  perhaps,  if  one 
may  judge  by  the  strength  of  the  impression  he  has  left. 
Modem  minds  are  a weary  puzzle.  There  is  no  fixed  point  in 
them.  I wish  he  had  told  me  his  name.” 
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“ A very  model  of  a Benedictine,”  thought  the  stranger,, 
“ I have  been  living  in  the  middle  ages  for  three  quarters  of  an. 
hour,  and  now  I am  going  back  into  the  world  of  to-day,  to 
enjoy  through  the  unborn  the  prospect  of  a yet  more  detestable 
world  that  is  to  be.  But  I must  keep  trotting  on  while  I can 
see  at  all.  It  will  be  pitch  dark  in  half  an  hour,  and  I have  a 
very  dim  notion  of  the  road.  Apparently  there  is  something 
real  in  the  roughness  of  this  animal’s  paces.” 

When  he  had  gone  about  six  miles  a suspicion  crept  into  his 
mind  that  he  had  mistaken  the  road ; and  it  grew  as  he  went  on, 
till  he  was  assured  of  its  truth  by  finding  himself  back  again  at 
Gmmpington  Gorse,  and  seeing  the  lights  of  Lyneham  two 
miles  off  in  the  valley.  It  was  then  five  o’clock,  and  he  had 
fifteen  miles  before  him  in  the  dark. 

“ I don’t  care,”  he  thought.  “ At  any  rate  I shall  know  my 
way  from  Lyneham.  As  well  here  as  anywhere  else.  The 
darkness  agrees  with  me.  Poor  old  fellow ! you  shall  have  some 
more  oats  and  beans  at  Lyneham,  and  take  your  time  over  the 
last  fifteen  miles.  I don’t  mind  getting  in  late,  if  you  don't” 
Guided  by  the  lights  in  the  town  he  reached  the  White  Hart 
before  half-past  five,  put  up  his  horse,  and  strolled  out  into  the 
street,  when  whom  should  he  meet  but  Mick,  trudging  along  in  a 
loose  and  seafaring  style,  carrying  a bundle  in  one  hand  and  a 
short  stick  in  the  other.  This  brought  the  stranger  to  himself  or 
rather — for  the  old-world  objectiveness  of  a gentleman  was 
strongly  rooted  in  him — out  of  himself. 

“Well,  I am  glad  to  see  you  again,”  he  said,  shaking  his. 
hand.  “ But  what  brings  you  here  ? ” 

“ It’s  the  auld  woman  left  a bit  of  a work-box  behind,  and  so 
I said  I’d  fetch  it,  and  make  my  Easter  to-morrow — bad  luck  to 
the  almanac^ ! ” 

“•You  are  travelling  late,  like  me.  Have  you  far  to  go  ? ” 

“ Och ! it’s  a bit  of  a way,  sir,  over  there.” 

“I  passed  by  a Catholic  church  this  morning,”  said  the 
stranger,  “ near  the  lodge  at  Bramscote.” 

“ Maybe  sir.  There’s  one  or  two  about” 

Ah,  Mick ! you’re  a very  good  fellow ; but  if  you,  and  a 
good  many  more  in  the  * old  country,’  would  .be  half  as  cautious, 
i tt  all  other  matters  as  you  are  about  simply  answering: 
questions,  that  can’t  possibly  get  you  into  any  sort  of  trouble,  jt 
would  be  better  for  you.  Dutch  William  and  the  Orangemetf 
had  something  to  do  with  that,  I daresay.  Had’nt  it  new  ? ” 
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“Maybe  it  put  us  on  the  look-out  a bit,  but  bedad,  we’ve 
kept  the  faith.  Indeed  an’  we  have,  sir.  And  by  the  same 
token  that’s  more  than  they  can  say,  in  this  country.” 

" More  than  most  of  them  can  say:  hut  you  must  not  forget 
that  a great  many  kept  the  faith  in  the  worst  of  times,  and  had, 
as  bad  a time  of  it  as  they  could — those  who  were  not  legally 
murdered.  Catholics  were  sailing  in  the  same  boat,  Mick,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Irish  Channel : and  you  have  the  advantage  of 
them  now,  for  here  they  can’t  get  into  Parliament,  though  the 
law  says  they  can.” 

M It’s  the  Irish  that  makes  the  missions  here  in  the  bug  towns,, 
anyhow.” 

“Well,  Mick,  I can’t  say  about  that,  because  I am  not  a 
Catholic,  and  I have  lived  most  of  my  time  out  of  England 
But  if  they  miss  their  Easter  like  a certain  good  friend  of  mine 
who  isn’t  far  off,  they  won’t  do  much  to  spread  their  religion. 
I’m  afraid.” 

"That’s  true  for  you,”  said  Mick  in  a subdued  tone. 
* Indeed  an'  it  is  then.  We’re  not  what  we  were,  sir — more’s  the 
pity : but  by  the  blessing  of  God  I’ll  try.” 

"You’re  a good  sterling  fellow,  Mick,  but  just  try  to  do  one 
thing.  Don’t  let  the  Orangemen  or  the  Soupers  drive  you  ta 
forget  that  English  Catholics  have  suffered  in  the  same  way,  and 
for  the  same  reason  as  you  have  in  Ireland.” 

"Mick  scratched  his  head,  opened  his  eyes  without  reserve, 
and  shuffled  about  vigorously. 

"What,  in  the  name  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  can  make  you 
spake  like  that?”  said  he.  "You  that  ain’t  (saving  your 
presence)  a Christian  at  all  ? Why  can’t  you  find  your  road  into 
die  one  true  Church  ? ” 

Mick  had  the  best  of  it  then,  by  the  force  of  the  faith  that 
was  in  him.  The  stranger  turned  very  pale,  and  said  after  a 
bng  silence,  " I can’t  believe.  I would,  if  I could ; but  I never 
shall” 

"You  will,  sir,”  said  Mick  decisively,  "you  will,  as  sure  a* 
St  Peter  holds  the  keys.” 

"Well,  then,”  said  the  stranger,  "pray  for  me,  a&  you 
Catholics  do.  Good  night” 

"God  bo  with  you,  sir,”  said  Mick,  as  they  turned  in  opposite 
directions.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  the  stranger  set  out  Cos 
Greenhaven*  A fog  had  begun  to  rise  before  he  came  into 
Lyneha m,  increased  after  he  left  it,  and  puzzled  him  completely* 
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At  the  end  of  two  hours,  when  Greenhaven  ought  to  have  been 
about  a mile  off,  he  found  himself  going  down  a very  steep  hill, 
of  whose  existence  he  had  no  recollection.  His  horse’s  ears 
could  hardly  be  seen,  but  his  own  heard  the  sound  of  a carriage 
in  front 

“ Where  in  the  world  am  I ? ” he  thought  “ This  narrow  road 
turning  gradually  in  one  direction  looks  like  the  entrance  to 
somebody’s  place.” 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  there  was  a gate,  and  the  carriage, 
which  turned  out  to  be  a mail  phaeton,  went  through  it  He 
followed  closely  till  it  stopped  at  the  door  of  a house,  and  then 
riding  up  to  the  driver,  said,  “ Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  way 
to  Greenhaven  ? I stupidly  took  a wrong  turn,  and  I don’t 
know  how  to  get  back  on  the  right  road.” 

The  person  addressed  was  a tall  gentlemanlike  man,  with 
very  grey  hair,  large  light  moustache,  a closely  shaven  face,  and 
a reserved  manner  that  melted  on  the  surface  when  he  spoke. 
His  eyes  expressed  a great  deal  of  something;  but  if  you  tried 
to  read  what  that  something  was,  you  found  nothing  legible. 
This  much  could  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the  carriage  lamps.  He 
looked  up  to  answer  the  question,  then  looked  hard  at  the 
stranger  for  a moment  or  two  without  speaking,  and  said,  "I 
don’t  think  you  could  find  it  to-night,  so  dark  as  it  is,  and  the 
fog  getting  worse,  unless  you  know  something  of  the  country. 
My  house  and  stables  are  at  your  service,  if  you  will  put  up 
here.” 

“ You  are  most  kind,”  said  the  stranger.  “This  is  genuine 
hospitality  of  the  old  English  type.” 

“And  yet  I am  a Scotchman.  But  it  isn’t  quite  what  it 
seems.  Come  with  me  to  the  stables.  You  may  like  to  see 
where  your  horse  is  stowed  away.” 

The  stranger  dismounted  and  walked  by  the  side  of  his  host, 
who  went  on  to  say,  “ I have  known  a great  many  men  of  all 
sorts,  and  I can  see  pretty  well  who  is  who.  Besides,  I can’t  get 
it  out  of  my  head  that  I have  seen  you  before.” 

“ Yes,  i remember  meeting  you  at  the  mess  of  the  at 

Malta.  You  are  Colonel  Claverock,  I think.” 

“ Exactly  and  your  name  is,  is 

“ Victor  Crayston.  They  would  christen  me  (without  making 
me  a Christian)  by  the  suggestive  names  of  Victor  Emanuel, 
shoving  upon  me  the  sound  of  the  most  detestable  imposture 
that  ever  humbugged  Europe.  But,  after  I grew  up,  I got  the 
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nick  name  of  the  Stranger,  because  I wandered  about  the  world 
and  never  was  intimate  with  any  one.  Two  or  three  of  the 
classical  sort,  who  had  read  Lucian's  Dialogues  of  the  Dead, 
called  me  Menippus,  because,  they  said,  I was  always  abusing 
the  men  who  had  prospered.  But  the  thing  was  too  far-fetched, 
and  the  other  name  sticks  by  me,  I believe.  I certainly  admit 
the  fact  it  implies.” 

u Don't  you  think  it  rather  a mistake  to  be  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  world  you  live  in  ? ” said  Colonel  Claverock. 

“ If  there  were  anything  to  be  in  sympathy  with,”  answered 
the  stranger,  “ it  would  be  worse  than  a mistake.  It  would  be  a 
piece  of  culpable  folly,  so  complete  and  inclusive,  that  I can  find 
no  name  for  it” 

They  were  now  in  the  stable-yard,  and  a groom  took  his 
horse. 

“You  would  see  more  to  sympathize  with  than  you  think,  if 
you  would  look  out  for  it,”  said  Colonel  Claverock,  walking 
back  towards  the  house.  “ I have  had  those  ideas  myself,  but 
the  concrete  common-sense  of  the  regiment  got  rid  of  them. 
It's  a pity  you  didn't  go  into  the  army.  You  would  have  made 
a very  smart  cavalry  officer.” 

“ I wish  that  I had ; but  I should  not  have  found  there,  any 
more  than  any  where  else,  that  which  alone  could  make  life 
worth  living.” 

41  You  have  got  on  a big  subject,  and  dinner  will  be  ready 
in  a few  minutes.  It  must  be  past  eight  o'clock.  I must  ask 
which  is  to  be  your  room,  for  I have  been  away  from  home 
many  years,  and  returned  quite  lately.” 

The  house  was  built  of  grey  stone.  It  was  long,  low  and 
gabled.  Thus  much,  and  no  more,  could  be  seen  from  the 
outside  by  the  help  of  lighted  windows.  At  the  entrance  there 
was  a low  hall,  panelled  and  carved,  with  an  old  sedan-chair  in 
it  The  staircase,  of  dark  oak,  led  to  a landing,  in  which  were 
chairs  and  tables  of  various  dates,  brackets  filled  with  old  Chelsea 
china,  a Louis-Quinze  cabinet,  and  some  English  tapestry.  The 
furniture  of  the  stranger’s  room  had  evidently  been  put  there 
in  the  days  of  Pitt  and  Fox.  Mahogany  was  supreme,  and  the 
pillars  of  a four-poster  sheltered  by  curtains  of  dark  olive  hue, 
rose  up  to  the  ceiling,  thin  and  fluted.  The  chairs  were  narrow 
and  ribbed,  the  sofa  small  and  curling,  the  footstools  high  and 
spindle-legged,  the  fire-screens  round  and  polished,  with  pictures 
of  short-waistcd  shepherdesses  on  them,  coijfies  d la  Brutus . 
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The  dressing-table  was  of  a much  later  date.  It  was  draped 
in  white  muslin,  and  tied  up  at  the  comers  with  white  ribbons^ 
Before  the  glass  lay  a large  white  pincushion  edged  with  lace/ 
and  on  it  were  embroidered  the  initials  E.  M.  C.  The  walls 
were  panelled  in  dark  oak,  and  a Jacobean  oak  chimney-piece 
took  up  a third  of  the  side  opposite  the  bed.  On  the  right  of 
the  chimney-piece  a low  door,  sunk  in  the  wall  and  arched 
above,  frith  a double  door  beyond,  led  into  a dressing-room 
that  was  panelled,  carved  and  Georgianly  furnished,  like  the 
bedroom.  Both  rooms  had  mullioned  windows  with  diamond- 
paned  lattices. 

The  stranger  gave  a rapid  glance  around  and  hurried  down- 
stairs to  the  very  late  dinner,  whose  readiness  was  made  known 
by  the  sound  of  a gong. 

“ That  gong/’  thought  the  stranger,  “ is  more  out  of  keeping 
with  the  walls  and  windows  of  this  room  than  the  Hanoverian 
furniture  or  the  millinery  toilet-table  that  marks  the  wedding 
of  some  bride  of  the  house.  Who  is  she  ? and  where  is  she  ? ” 

A Swiss  butler,  who  spoke  several  languages,  including  his 
own,  with  limited  fluency,  followed  him  and  showed  the  way 
into  a drawing-room  redolent  of  the  latest  renaissance. 

Thought  the  stranger,  “This  house  is  a practical  school  of 
domestic  art,  from  pre-Lutheran  days  to  the  days  of  accom- 
plished facts;  and  the  later  it  goes  the  less  truth  there  is  in 
it  What  can  I make  of  that?  I can  only  hazard  the  guess 
that  what  we  call  truth  is  the  highest  effort  of  our  being — which 
being  is  imagination  supposing  itself  substantial — and  that,  as 
we  go  on  imagining,  our  vigour  becomes  less,  or  our  ideal 
higher,  though  how  there  can  be  a higher  and  a lower,  without 
any  archetypal  standard,  I don’t  know  and  have  no  means  of 
knowing.” 

The  dining-room  was  the  most  modernized  part  of  the  house. 
It  had  red  flock  paper,  maroon  curtains,  a polished  mahogany 
sideboard,  and  a picture  of  George  the  Fourth  in  his  coronation 
robes. 

“You  must  be  hungry  after  riding  that  bus-horse  ail  over 
the  country,”  said  Colonel  Claverock,  as  they  sat  down  to  dinner. 

“Yes.  I have  ridden  fifty-two  miles,  as  nearly  as  I can 
snake  it  out;  but  it  may  be  more.  I lost  my  way  several 
times” 

“ No  wonder.  By-the-bye,  isn’t  Crayston  your  unde  ? ” 

“By  courtesy.  He  adopted  me.  But  he  has  only  been 
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twice  to  Marlton  as  long  as  I can  remember.  He  stayed  there 
three  months  when  I was  a small  boy  at  school,  and  again 
six  years  ago  for  a fortnight.  I have  never  been  there.” 

"I  knew  him  very  well  formerly,”  said  Colonel  Claverock, 
*and  I have  seen  him  since,  abroad  and  in  London.  I have  been 
away  many  years  myself.  He  is  a very  good  fellow,  and  a 
highly  cultivated  man.” 

**  He  has  been  very  kind  to  me,”  said  the  stranger  emphati- 
cally. 

“ A limited  definition,”  thought  his  host. 

After  dinner  they  talked  again  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
Colonel  Claverock  said,  “ I hope  that  your  appearance  in  the 
country  may  be  interpreted  as  a sign  that  Crayston  is  coming 
to  live  at  Marlton.” 

“I  hardly  think  that;  but  from  things  that  he  has  said  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  he  came  there  soon,  with  a man  cook, 
half  a dozen  of  Gunter  s men,  a lot  of  job  horses  and  copious 
relays  of  cut  flowers  from  some  nursery  garden  in  Brompton. 
However,  that  isn’t  why  I was  found  riding  the  bus-horse.  I 
came  on  my  own  account.  I came  for  a purpose  that  you, 
perhaps,  who  are  a man  of  the  world  and  have  settled  yourself 
in  it,  will  think  far-fetched  and  little  worth.  I came  to  see  a 
man  whose  name  I didn’t  know,  nor  even  the  name  of  the  place 
where  he  lived — a man  I had  met  only  once  and  spoken  1 6 
about  an  hour  on  board  a Folkestone  steamer — and  I did  so, 
not  only  because  he  was,  beyond  comparison,  the  best  specimen 
of  a man  that  I had  ever  seen,  but  also,  and  (in  fact  mainly) 
because  I wanted  to  find  out  how  it  was  that  a man  of  his 
powerful  mind  could  feel  so  certain  about  his  religion  when  1 
would  give  anything  to  believe  it  and  cannot” 

“Did  you  find  out,”  said  Colonel  Claverock,  “who  it  was 

His  tone  was  unpleasantly  sympathetic.  The  stranger 
answered  with  a gravity  verging  on  sternness,  and  in  a very 
low  tone,  “ To-day  I knelt  at  his  tomb  and  said  my  first  prayer, 
perhaps  my  last.  I prayed  that,  if  what  he  believed  is  true, 
its  truth  might  be  made  known  to  me.” 

Colonel  Claverock  turned  ghastly  pale,  and  was  silent  for  a 
long  while.  At  last  he  said,  “ I too  have  done  that  Shall  we  go' 
to  the  smoking-room  ? ” 

They  rose  to  go  there,  but  the  stranger  said  as  they  left 
the  room,  “Did  you  do  so  without  any  reserve  or  foregone 
conclusion?  / did.” 
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“My  dear  young  fellow/’  said  Colonel  Claverock,  smiling 
stiffly,  “ You  have  a great  deal  to  learn  yet” 

“I  know  that  I have,”  answered  the  stranger;  “but  where 
am  I to  learn  it  ? ” 

“ You  have  got  on  a big  subject,”  said  Colonel  Claverock, 
hurrying  on. 

“So  you  said  before,”  answered  the  stranger.  “But  the 
time  that  is,  is  our  own,  and  the  time  that  is  to  be  may  not  be 
for  us.” 

“Yes,  indeed,  I have  seen  plenty  of  fine  fellows  go  into 
action  full  of  life  and  hope,  who  never  saw  another  sunrise.” 

" No  doubt,”  thought  the  stranger ; “ but  that  has*nothing  to 
do  with  what  I was  talking  about.  - He  has  settled  himself  in 
some  sort  of  a quagmire,  and  is  too  cautious  a Scotchman  to  say 
how  he  finds  it.” 

“ I meant,”  said  he,  “ that  if  we  end  when  we  die,  the  future 
is  then  closed,  and,  as  regards  ourselves,  we  might  as  well  have 
never  been.  What  may  happen  afterwards  can  only  be  a matter 
of  speculation  beforehand,  for  we  can’t  be  solemn  or  glad  about 
it — as  we  are  invited  to  be — when  we  have  ceased  to  exist 
The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  since  our  life  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  an  active  existence  prolonged  by  society,  with  which 
the  Unknown  and  the  Unknowable  Cause  has  no  intelligible 
connection,  our  principles  can  be  nothing  more  than  what  society 
is  able  to  make  them  at  the  time  being.  And  then  we  come  to 
what  observation  and  experiment  show  at  the  time,  and  then— 
suppose  observation  and  experiment  should  seem  to  show  that 
what  we  now  call  sins  or  crimes  don’t  affect  the  happiness  of 
society,  then  (as  the  prophets  of  the  Unknown  and  the 
Unknowable  have  shown)  they  are  not  social  immoralities ; and, 
since  God  is  said  to  be  Unknowable,  if  He  is,  they  cannot  be 
immoral  on  religious  grounds.  What  guarantee,  then,  have  we 
for  their  not  being  some  day  called  moralities  ? ” 

“ * He  that  hath  light  within  his  own  clear  breast/  ” answered 
Colonel  Claverock  magisterially,  “ * may  sit  in  the  centre/  ” 

“ If  he  has  a centre  to  sit  in.  But  where  can  the  light  come 
from,  when  there  is  no  original  and  infallible  light  from  which 
to  light  it  ? Where  the  centre  is  for  the  light-bearing  man  to 
sit  in  I can’t  imagine,  nor  how  the  mind  can  enjoy  bright  day* 
there  or  anywhere  else,  when  it  sees  nothing  beyond  the  range 
of  observation  and  experiments,  and  has  no  guarantee  for  the 
permanence  of  any  principle  whatever.” 
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“ The  prophets  of  the  Unknown  and  Unknowable,”  as 
you  like  to  call  them,  answered  Colonel  Claverock,  say  that 
morality  is  strong  enough  to  hold  its  own.” 

“It  may  be  so  for  a time,”  said  the  stranger,  “especially 
if  the  meaning  of  the  term  be  left  open,  for  men  like  to  dignify 
their  actions ; but  who  shall  limit  the  progress  of  public 
opinion,  that  owes  no  allegiance  to  anything  except  itself? 
According  to  the  principles  of  positivism,  so  far  as  I can 
make  them  out,  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  for  instance,  rests 
on  a general  belief  that  its  violation  tends  to  diminish  the 
happiness  of  society ; and,  in  the  absence  of  a higher 
principle  objectively  true,  I don’t  see  what  else  it  can  be 
said  to  rest  upon.  But  this  is  based  on  an  estimate  of  happiness 
not  necessarily  permanent — one  that  has  not  been  acknowledged 
always  and  everywhere,  one  belonging  to  a state  of  things  that 
modern  progress  is  trying  to  undo.  Let  the  estimate  of  happi- 
ness change  in  a certain  direction,  not  very  far  off,  and  it  will 
become  easy  to  show  by  observation  and  experiment  that  things 
now  condemned  in  conscience  are  not  social  immoralities  at  all, 
because,  according  to  the  standard  measure  of  the  multitude, 
they  may  some  day  be  considered  to  increase  the  happiness  of 
society.  The  Mormons  think  so  about  polygamy — at  least  the 
men  do.  The  Manichaeans  and  the  Albigenses  went  further, 
and  considered  themselves  justified  before  God.  The  Mohame- 
tans  believe  themselves  to  have  the  highest  authority  for  their 
harems.  Murder  has  been  openly  advocated  of  late  under  the 
name  of  Euthanasia;  and  if  the  principle  were  generally 
accepted,  that  painless  extinction  is  lawful  in  the  case  of 
incurable  suffering,  the  ‘greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  * would  easily  show  why  it  should  be  extended  to  the 
worn  out  and  the  infirm.  Then  again,  the  right  of  holding 
permanent  property  has  been  denied  on  moral  grounds  by 
many  at  different  times,  and  more  widely  now.  Even  in 
England  the  rights  of  property  in  land  have  been  and  are 
openly  questioned.  But  we  all  know — or,  at  least,  all  who  don't 
shut  their  eyes  to  what  is  before  them — know  what  it  means, 
and  the  masses  will  know  what  they  mean  about  it  sooner  or 
later;  for  the  essence  of  all  property  is  its  permanently 
furnishing  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  there  is  no  reason, 
permanently  tenable,  why  the  soil  should  be  an  exception.  Like 
other  properties,  it  may  be,  has  been,  and  often  is,  bought  with 
money  for  which  the  purchaser  has,  in  some  way,  laboured. 
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either  by  hi?  brains,  his  hands  or  his  valour ; and  if  its  actual 
cultivators  have  the  only  right  to  it,  what  right  have  house- 
owners to  the  houses  which  they  don’t  personally  help  to  build 
or  repair,  or  the  fund  holders  who  only  receive  their  dividends 
while  the  land  supports  multitudes  ? La  propritti  c'est  le  velt 
is  at  the  bottom  of  it  virtually.  Land  would  only  be  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge,  just  as  an  outcry  against  the  Jesuits  means 
the  prelude  to  an  attack  on  all  religious  orders  and  the  Catholic 
Church  in  general.  All  these  theories,  moral  and  social,  have 
been  advocated  as  being  for  the  happiness  of  society,  and  we 
know  not  how  widely  they  will  be  followed  nor  how  far  they  will 
go*  How  would  you  give  a permanently  sustainable  answer  to 
any  of  them  without  some  immutably  certain  principles  ? And 
how  can  you  have  them  if  the  Supreme  Being,  the  only  possible 
Authority  of  which  you  could  be  certain  (supposing  Him  to  be), 
either  does  not  exist  or  is  Unknowable  ? ” 

Colonel  Claverock  made  a gesture  of  limited  assent  and 
looked  hard  at  the  wall. 

“ People  who  talk  about  coveting  truth,”  said  the  stranger, 
“ and  are  satisfied  with  believing  in  themselves,  may  find  pleasure 
In  airing  their  theories  about  the  glorious  future  of  the  human 
rase,  and  if  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  be  tempted,  they  will 
keep  to  the  social  morality  of  their  day ; but  those  who  long  for 
something  more,  and  have  power  in  them  for  good  or  for  evil, 
and  see  no  sign  of  any  unalterable  truth  to  test  things  by,  and 
have  every  higher  aspiration  stifled  slowly  because  there  is  no 
hope  to  oxygenize  it — what  is  to  become  of  them  ? ” 

There  was  a long  silence,  and  then  Colonel  Claverock  said, 
“ I have  thought  of  that.  The  question  is,  as  you  say,  a serious 
one/’  Having  said  that,  be  retired  within  himself. 

They  sat  in  the  smoking-room  till  past  midnight,  conversing 
on  the  concrete.  When  the  stranger  went  to  his  room  he  said 
to  himself,  “That  man’s  mind  is  like  a lot  of  patterns  in  a 
tailor’s  shop,  all  bits  and  cuttings  off : and  yet  there  is  a queer 
sent  of  attractiveness  in  him — why  I don’t  know.  There  must 
be  something  behind  the  stone  wall.  He  was  singularly  agree- 
able in  the  smoking-room,  when  I let  him  shape  and  colour 
the  conversation  his  own  way;  but  he  shied  at  the  one 
important  question  of  life — the  question  of  its  end,  the  question 
of  immortality  or  of  personal  annihilation;  the  question  of 
final  justice,  harmony  and  peace,  or  of  hideous  discord  and 
loss,  with  the  'infinite  azure’  of  the  past  at  the  end  of  it; 
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the  question,  not  only  of  life  in  the  future,  but  even  of  life  in 
the  present — whether  it  shall  be  worth  living  for  its  own  sake,, 
er  whether  we  are  to  see  a death’s  head  grinning  between  us 
and  every  object  of  love  or  of  interest.  He  sees  no  farther 
than  I,  and  I no  farther  than  he ; but  he  pretends  to  be  satisfied, 
and  I don’t — that  I don’t  It  were  better  if  I could  perhaps, 
but  I can’t  alter  it  I have  thought,  and  longed,  and  tried  to- 

hope,  tried  everything >”  Except  saying  his  prayers.  He 

had  never  been  taught  to  do  that,  but,  contrariwise,  educated 
very  carefully  not  to  do  it  Having  been  bom,  he  knew  that 
he  had  once  a mother ; but  a Christian  mother's  care,  even  in 
tile  most  restricted  sense,  was  a thing  of  which  he  had  no 
experience  in  fact  or  in  theory. 

The  fog  had  cleared  off.  The  moon  was  up,  full  and  bright. 
He  opened  one  of  the  windows,  and  saw  that  he  was  in  a glen 
between  green  hills,  with  an  old-fashioned  pleasure-ground 
between,  and  the  garden  front  of  the  house  to  the  left.  The 
road  by  which  he  had  come  wound  up  a hill  on  the  right,  that 
cirded  off  in  front  of  the  carriage  entrance,  leaving  apparently 
a fair  space  of  ground  between.  In  the  dre9sing-room  there 
was  a window  on  the  garden  front,  and  there  he  went  At  the 
end  of  a green  and  wooded  glen,  bathed  in  silvery  moonlight, 
was  the  sea,  glistening  between  two  rugged  edges  of  brown 
cliff. 

“ This  must  be  Raven’s  Combe,”  he  thought,  “and  Colonel 
Oaverock  the  husband  of  its  heiress,  who  was  drowned  in  the 
Lady’s  Bay.  And  that  poor  pincushion  with  E.  M.  C on  it 
was  hers.  What  are  stage  tragedies  compared  with  this  most 
sorrowful  story  of  home  life  ? ” 

He  went  back  and  looked  about  the  bedroom  with  melan- 
choly interest  “I  feel,”  he  thought, 44 as  if  I had  known  her; 
and  that  bridal  dressing-table,  fresh  as  if  she  had  left  it 
yesterday,  is  too  much — at  this  time  of  night,  when  I ought  to 
be  asleep.” 

He  noticed  a crucifix  on  a table,  and  a holy  water  stoup 
an  the  left  of  the  bed.  On  the  right  was  a miniature  of  Colonel 
Oaverock  in  a hussar  uniform,  and  close  to  that  a door  in  the 
panelling.  He  opened  it,  and  found  himself  in  a narrow 
passage,  out  of  which  a rather  steep  staircase  led  up  to  another 
door.  44 1 must  see  this,”  he  said,  bounding  up  the  stairs ; and 
in  be  went  It  was  a small  chapel  with  a flat  roof^  a long 
skylight,  and  a window  looking  on  the  roof  of  the  house.  It 
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was  fitted  up  fairly  well,  in  accordance  with  the  laundry-like 
building  that  evidently  had  been  adapted  for  times  when  it 
was  unsafe  to  say  Mass  otherwise  than  in  holes  and  comers. 
What  struck  him  most,  and  struck  him  with  a chill  that 
strangely  penetrated  his  imagination  and  his  heart,  was  its 
tidy  desolation.  It  was  kept  with  scrupulous  neatness,  but  not 
for  use.  A little  sacristy,  built  in  the  roof,  and  entered  by 
a narrow  door  on  the  Epistle  side  of  the  altar,  showed  the  same 
signs  of  disuse  and  care. 

“ Here  knelt  the  fated  bride,”  he  thought  “ knelt  and 
believed.  Her  short  life,  embittered  though  it  was  by  regret, 
if  not  by  remorse — perhaps,  too,  by  disenchantment— was 
happier  than  mine  is.”  A turret  clock  struck  one.  “And 
I,”  he  said,  “am  sentimentalizing  here  at  this  time  of 
night.” 

He  returned  by  the  narrow  staircase  to  his  bedroom,  went 
to  bed,  and  soon  fell  fast  asleep,  dreaming  confusedly  of  the 
bridal  dressing-table,  Freville  Chase,  Grumpington  Gorse,  and 
lastly  the  King’s  Head,  where  a lady,  remembered  but  unknown, 
was  melting  into  an  infinite  azure  behind  Wereford,  while  a 
chorus  of  professors  were  bawling  that  she  had  no  immortal 
something  within  her,  but  that  nevertheless  in  very  truth  she- 
lter acting,  feeling,  thinking  personality — was  immortal  The 
infinite  azure  opened  out,  and  he  was  in  Mick’s  house  at 
Peveridge  Bay,  where  he  saw  Mick  sitting  on  a tea-chest,  with 
a short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  heard  him  talking  in  a strong 
brogue  about  cosmic  emotion.  Mick  faded  away,  and  the  old 
woman  appeared,  with  her  story  about  the  heiress  of  Raven’s 
Combe.  He  listened  in  his  dream ; but  she,  too,  became 
invisible,  and  then  he  struggled  with  wind  and  sea  for  the  life 
that  was  not  worth  living.  The  struggle  ended  without  apparent 
cause  or  strangeness,  but  he  awoke  suddenly  and  fully.  Looking 
up,  he  saw  two  hands,  a woman’s  hands,  held  up  and  clasped, 
as  if  in  distress,  about  three  feet  from  the  bed,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  olive-green  bedcurtain.  Starting  up  he  saw  a figure  come 
forward,  apparently  from  the  door  leading  to  the  chapel.  He 
could  see  her  profile  distinctly  in  the  moonlight — it  was  the 
face  and  figure  that  he  had  seen  in  the  Lady’s  Bay.  When 
she  reached  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  she  turned  and  looked  at 
him  for  a second  or  two  with  a very  piteous  expression,  as  if 
she  wanted  to  speak.  Then  gliding  slowly  to  the  end  of  the 
room  she  melted  into  the  darkness  of  the  doorway  that  led  to 
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the  dressing-room.  When  she  was  out  of  sight  a deadly  chill 
came  over  him,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  knew  what 
fear  is. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

“What  can  have  come  over  me?”  thought  the  stranger,  when 
the  last  trace  of  the  mysterious  figure  had  disappeared.  “And 
what  can  this  mean  ? ” 

He  jumped  up,  rushed  into  the  dressing-room  and  through 
the  other  door  into  a passage.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen. 
He  went  back  to  bed  and,  after  some  time,  slept  by  force  of 
will ; but  the  impression  remained  on  him,  shaped  his  dreams, 
and  broke  his  rest.  In  the  morning  he  rose  weary  and  excited, 
saying  to  himself,  “ Another  glimmering  of  phosphorescent  light 
in  the  swamps.  I saw  her  distinctly,  and  she  died  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Does  that  imply  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ? Not 
by  the  evidence  of  only  one  sense.  If  she  had  spoken — told 
me  her  state  of  being.  But  no  ! there  was  nothing  to  tell,  and 
die  was  nothing.  I imagined  her  out  of  the  mist-phantom  in 
the  Lady’s  Bay,  the  old  woman’s  romantic  story,  the  deserted 
chapel  hidden  in  the  roof,  and  that  poor  pincushion  with  the 
bride’s  initials  on  it.  I imagined  her,  partly  out  of  that,  by  the 
help  of  a mad  desire  to  know  what  is  not,  and  be  what  no  one 
is,  partly  owing  to  my  hero  worship  yesterday  and  the  wild 
idea  that  took  me  to  Freville  Chase.  Insane  I must  be,  anyhow. 
For  either  Lord  de  Freville  was  right  in  his  belief,  or  he  was 
wrong.  If  he  was  right,  I am  mad  for  not  believing  as  he  did, 
when  I have  had  the  help  of  his  judgment,  sincerity  and  grasp 
of  the  question,  all  of  which  I do  believe.  If  he  was  wrong,  then 
I am  mad  to  have  imagined  it  possible,  not  having  been  trained 
in  it.” 

He  went  to  breakfast  more  heart-weary  than  ever,  saying  to 
himself,  “ I thought  that  to  see  the  dead  would  be  sufficient,  and 
I wished  that  I could.  I have,  and  it  only  proves  that  I imagined 
what  I had  been  thinking  of.” 

All  this  and  more  had  passed  through  his  mind  while  he  was 
going  downstairs,  and  all  passed  away  for  a time  at  the  dining- 
room door.  Colonel  Claverock,  dressed  in  scarlet  and  tops,  was 
full  of  anecdote,  and  so  was  the  stranger,  who  then  allowed  life 
to  appear  unchallenged  as  worth  living. 
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“I  wish  you  would  stay  a few  days,  or  at  any  rate  tiU 
to-morrow,”  said  Colonel  Claverock  at  the  first  pause.  “ I will 
send  for  your  luggage,  and  I can  give  you  a pretty  fair  mount” 

“ You  are  very  kind,”  said  the  stranger,  “ and  I should  like  it 
very  much;  but  I really  must  go  this  morning.  I may  have  an 
important  letter  waiting  for  me  now.” 

And  so  might  any  one.  The  truth  subjectively  was  this: 
He  would  have  liked  the  mount,  so  far  as  he  liked  anything,  and 
he  liked  his  host,  within  limits  more  certain  than  defined  ; but 
say  what  he  would  to  himself  about  imagination  impressing  the 
retina,  he  cared  not  to  pass  another  night  in  a room  that  would 
be  called,  in  common  parlance,  haunted.  Modern  science  may 
say  what  it  will  on  the  origin  of  life,  and  make  false  deductions 
pass  current  on  the  strength  of  true  experiment;  but  the  instinct 
of  man  recognizes  the  preternatural,  and,  by  so  doing,  affirms 
the  life  of  the  soul  after  death.  Men  who  strongly  assert  their 
disbelief  in  an  after-life  turn  pale  if  they  suppose  themselves  to 
see  a ghost,  and  children  who  have  never  heard  of  one  are  not 
only  afraid  in  the  dark,  but  conjure  up  in  their  simple  minds,  out 
of  the  window-curtains  and  the  moonlight,  the  same  idea  as  that 
which  a grown-up  person  would  have  under  the  same  optical 
delusion. 

Breakfast  was  now  nearly  over,  but  a vacant  place  remained, 
and  Colonel  Claverock  said  in  reference  to  it,  “My  son  will  be 
here  directly.  He  has  been  staying  at  Monksgallows,  and  came 
back  in  the  small  hours,  after  a ball  somewhere — I forget 
where.” 

“ Monksgallows ! ” thought  the  stranger.  “ If  this  house  woe 
as  thoroughly  Elizabethan  in  architecture  as  that  name  is  in 
sound,  it  would  be  a most  pure  specimen  of  its  kind.  I wonder 
what  the  son  and  heir — the  9on  of  the  ghost — is  like,  and 
whether  he  has  settled  himself  down  to  be  miserable  in  comfort; 
like  his  father.” 

“I  shall  be  back  directly,”  said  Colonel  Claverock,  rising 
from  the  table.  “ I wish  you  would  let  me  order  the  horse  for 
you.  We  ought  to  be  off  90on.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  stranger,  with  some  hesitation.  “I 
should  like  it  very  much,  but  I really  must  go.” 

Colonel  Claverock  left  the  room.  The  stranger  stood  by  the 
south  window  looking  down  the  glen  at  the  blue  sea  framed  in 
rock.  He  had  not  been  there  long,  perhaps  not  a minute,  when 
the  door  was  opened,  or  rather,  shoved  open,  and  a young  man 
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bundled  into  the  room,  whistling  the  gipsy’s  song  in  The 
Trovatore.  A glance  was  enough  to  show  who  he  was. 

" Good  gracious ! ” thought  the  stranger.  “ Why,  he’s  the 
man  I had  to  teach  manners  to  at  Wereford.  This  is  unpleasant 
-^-particularly  for  him.” 

The  young  man  appeared  to  think  so,  for  he  coloured,  said 
something  between  an  exclamation  and  an  oath,  and  bundled 
back  through  the  doorway,  where  he  was  met  by  Colonel 
Claverock,  who  whispered,  in  a tone  of  ill-suppressed  irritation, 
“Don’t  make  yourself  a greater  fool  than  you  are,  Can’t  you 
be  a gentleman  for  once,  when  you  have  the  chance  of 
meeting  one  ? ” 

The  advice  was  uncomfortably  timed,  and  the  expression 
ill-suited  to  a big  spoilt  child  who  believed  in  nothing  so  much 
as  in  himself.  He  resisted  the  invitation,  and  chose  a big  word 
to  signify  the  same. 

“I’ll  be  ,”  he  began  to  say,  trying  to  push  on.  But 

Colonel  Claverock,  having  the  stronger  will  and  the  stronger 
muscles,  cut  short  the  big  word  in  its  utterance  by  quietly 
impelling  him  into  the  room,  saying  in  the  most  natural 
manner,  “ This  fellow  never  will  be  in  time  for  breakfast : and 
that  won’t  do  at  all  on  a hunting  morning.  My  son.  Mr.  Victor 
Crayston.” 

“Having  said  all  that  he  knew  to  be  necessary  he  went 
away,  leaving  the  hope  of  his  house  to  get  on  as  he  best  could. 
Claverock  the  younger  stared,  coloured,  shuffled  about,  and 
emitted  surly  sounds  of  indefinite  meaning,  but  was  quickly 
extricated  from  his  awkward  position  by  the  stranger,  who, 
looking  towards  the  window  without  turniog  away  from  him, 
said: 

“ I have  been  enjoying  the  view,  and  all  the  more  because  I 
came  here  in  the  dark,  and  had  no  notion  of  what  I was  going 
to  see,  I never  was  in  the  county  before.” 

At  this  implicit  suggestion  of  mistaken  identity,  the  lout 
heranto  himself  again,  and  remembering  that  she  who  interfered 
after  the  fact  had  not  witnessed  the  catastrophe,  remembered  to 
finget  it  himself. 

“Yes,  it’s  awfully  jolly  down  there,”  he  answered,  “and  you 
can  get  some  sea-fishing  when  you  have  nothing  to  do.  It’s  a 
pity  the  governor  stayed  away  so  long,  but  my  stepmother 
didn’t  care  about  it.” 

“There  is  no  accounting  for  these  things,”  said  he.  “My 
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guardian  has  never  lived  at  his  place  as  long  as  I can  remember. 
I don’t  even  know  what  sort  of  place  it  is,  for  I have  never  been 
there.  But  still  it  is  a place,  and  in  a pleasant  country  as  far  as 
I can  see ; and  yet  he  has  kept  away.” 

“That  will  be  as  much  as  you  can  understand,”  he  thought 
“ The  infinite  azure  will  not  gain  much  in  quality  when  you  mdt 
into  it.” 

Colonel  Claverock  now  re-entered  the  room,  saying,  “You 
really  must  go  with  me  to  the  Meet  I have  ordered  the  horse 
to  be  sent  on.  And  as  you  are  booted  and  spurred,  ready  for 
the  bus-horse,  there  is  no  excuse.  I’ll  send  back  the  bus-horsey 
and  have  your  letters  and  your  luggage  brought  from  Green- 
haven.” 

44  And  don’t  put  him  into  the  haunted  room,”  said  his  son* 
tugging  at  the  bell. 

Colonel  Claverock  turned  pale,  and  answered  stiffly,  “ I will 
put  him  wherever  he  likes  to  go.  He  shall  choose  for  himself. 
But  I am  not  aware  of  there  being  a haunted  room  here.” 

44  Isn’t  there  ? Ask  that  old  beggar  of  a Swiss,  who  never 
says  his  prayers — not  that  I do  much  in  that  way  myself— and 
hear  what  he  saw  when  he  was  put  there  to  air  the  room,  or 
something,  before  we  came  back.  Don’t  believe  me ; ask  that 
old  thief,  who  believes  in  nothing  except  the  devil,  if  he  does  as 
much  as  that” 

“I  can’t  hear  ghost  stories  at  this  time  of  the  morning,” 
said  Colonel  Claverock,  with  a forced  laugh.  44  But  I can  find 
him  a room  that  has  the  view  he  likes,  which  is  more  to  the 
purpose.” 

He  went  ^>ut,  the  Swiss  butler  came  in,  and  the  stranger 
looked  on.  The  butler  set  down  from  a tray  several  hot  dishesy 
the  uncovering  of  which  was  followed  by  a stare,  a shuffling  of 
feet,  and  lastly  these  words  : 

44  Look  here ! ” I’m  not  going  to  be  put  off  with  eggs  and 
rotten  omelettes  and  bits  of  anchovy  toast” 

14  To-day  is  Friday,  Sir,”  answered  the  butler,  with  business- 
like gravity,  44  and  the  Colonel  told  me  always  to ” 

44 1 daresay—  because  he  hasn’t  to  do  it  himself.  That  won’t 
do  for  me.  I must  have  some  mutton-chops  and  something 
grilled.” 

When  the  butler  had  gone  to  bring  meat,  there  was  a 
moment’s  interval  of  silence,  followed  by  a blustering  sound, 
scarcely  articulate  but  quite  intelligible.  It  amounted  to  a 
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general  assertion  of  self,  as  the  measure  of  things,  and  a general 
defiance  of  all  authority  that  did,  would  or  might  interfere  with 
his  own  inclination.  In  the  meantime  he  had  filled  his  plate 
with  ham,  cold. pheasant,  and  game  pie,  which  he  had  found  on 
the  sideboard. 

14  You  won’t  have  much  time,”  said  the  stranger,  looking  at 
his  watch. 

44 1 know  I haven’t.  It’s  this  infernal  breakfast” 

44  So  I see ; but  I thought  you  were  a Catholic  by  what  the 
butler  said.” 

44  Yes,  of  course  I am.  ' The  Dytchleys  and  Frevilles  have 
always  been  Catholics.” 

What  connection  there  was  between  these  two  facts  the 
stranger  knew  not,  but  he  felt  extremely  irritated  at  seeing  a 
man  plume  himself  on  the  non-apostacy  of  progenitors  in  the 
female  line  while  violating  without  excuse  a law  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  was  offensive  to  his  taste,  his  principles  and  his 
manliness.  He  remained  silent  for  a moment  or  two,  and  then 
said  coldly,  44 1 suppose  you  are  in  delicate  health  ? ” 

44  Not  I,”  answered  the  Catholic  by  descent.  44  I’m  as  right 
as  a trivet  Never  was  sick  or  sorry  in  my  life,  that  I can 
remember.” 

A short  period  of  silence  followed,  and  then  a burst  of 
laughter  from  the  Catholic  by  descent. 

44  What  is  it  that  amuses  you  ? ” said  the  stranger. 

44  Why,  your  asking  if  I was  delicate.” 

44  And  yet  no  question  could  be  more  natural,  when  with  the 
same  mouth  you  ate  meat  on  a Friday  and  said  that  you  were  a 
Catholic.” 

44  Lord  bless  your  innocence  ! Do  you  suppose  one  goes  in 
for  being  so  particular  as  that  ? ” 

44 1 suppose  you  go  in  for  being  a Catholic,  because  you  tell 
me  so  ; and  that  includes  keeping  a law  of  your  Church,  unless 
you  are  dispensed  from  it  on  account  of  health  or  some  other 
valid  impediment.  I know  that  much.” 

44  All  very  well  to  talk  about,  but  you  don’t  try  it  Look 
there  at  both  your  plates,  yours  and  the  governor’s.  He  tries 
it  on  with  me,  and  says  I ought  to  do  this  and  that ; but  he 
doesn’t  believe  in  a blessed  thing.  Do  you  ? ” 

“Yes.  I believe  in  being  true  to  one’s  colours  and  not 
shirking  what  one  undertakes.  I was  not  brought  up  to  any 
religion,  or  rather,  I was  brought  up  to  have  none ; but  if  I 
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should  ever  see  my  way  to  that  faith  which  you  inherit,  I will 
not  disobey  what  the  Church  orders.” 

“ You  want  to  see  your  way,  do  you  ? Why  don't  you  try 
the  other  shop  first,  and  see  how  you  like  it  ? ” 

The  stranger's  lip  curled  for  an  instant,  and  then  his  coun- 
tenance became  very  grave.  “ I am  unable  to  understand,”  he 
answered,  “ how  you  can  find  it  in  you  to  say  that,  either  in 
joke  or  in  earnest,  about  the  most  serious  of  all  possible  ques- 
tions— a question,  too,  as  to  the  upshot  of  which  you  have  no 
doubt  at  all.  I can't  for  a moment  believe  that  you  meant  what 
you  said  : but  in  what  you  did  say  there  was  neither  reverence 
to  the  faith  you  profess  nor  charity  to  your  neighbour  who  is 
without  it  The  ‘other  shop'  may  do  for  those  who  have 
neither  thought  nor  felt,  but  not  for  me.  If  truth  is  anywhere, 
it  is  where  you  have  been  pitchforked  like  loose  hay  on  the  top 
of  a waggon.  Take  my  advice,  for  I have  seen  much  more  of 
life  than  you  have,  though  I am  not  older  than  you.  Talk  less, 
think  more,  and  act  up  to  what  you  believe.” 

The  Catholic  in  the  female  line  disliked  this  plain  statement 
very  much,  particularly  the  advice  at  the  end,  but  the  stranger's 
eyes  cowed  him.  He  swallowed  a big  word  with  a mouthful  of 
game  pie,  and  said — 

“All  right.  You're  a saint,  full-blown  beforehand.  Saticte 
Victor , ora  pro  nobis  ! Nothing  wanted  but  the  Bull.” 

“You  are  trifling  away  your  life,  and  wasting  the  capital 
which  your  faith  gives  you,”  answered  the  stranger  in  a melan- 
choly voice.  “ There  is  no  use  in  talking  to  you  about  higher 
motives,  I see ; but  perhaps  a lower  one  may  have  some  effect, 
if  you  will  believe  that  I speak  from  experience  much  greater 
and  more  varied  than  your  own.  I never  knew  a man  shirk  the 
seriousness  of  life  who  didn’t  before  long  make  a dreary  business 
of  amusement.” 

uSancte  Victor , ora  pro  nobis  ! but,  I say — I shall  be  late  for 
the  Meet,  if  I don't  begin  to  stir  my  stumps.” 

They  then  left  the  room,  and  soon  afterwards  the  three 
started  for  the  Meet  They  went  there  in  the  mail  phaeton 
whose  lamps  had  guided  the  stranger  to  Raven's  Combe  and 
enabled  Colonel  Claverock  to  recognize  him  at  the  door.  The 
talking  was  like  aerated  water,  sparkling  and  spiritless.  Colonel 
Claverock  played  the  principal  part.  His  son  broke  in  irre- 
levantly at  intervals,  like  the  clown  in  a pantomime.  The 
stranger,  feeling  in  himself  a very  unusual  want  of  power  or 
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inclination — he  knew  not  which — either  to  originate  or  follow, 
said  very  little.  He  made  remarks  now  and  then  as  an  observer, 
like  the  chorus  in  a Greek  play ; and  that  was  all  he  did,  in  the 
way  of  talking,  till  they  pulled  up  near  a rough  piece  of  grass 
with  a gorse  cover  beyond. 

When  they  had  mounted,  Colonel  Claverock  looked  about 
and  said,  “ I want  to  introduce  you  to  Lord  Ledchester.  You 
will  be  near  neighbours,  if  Crayston  takes  to  his  place  again. 
There  he  is,  close  to  a man  on  a big  chesnut.” 

The  stranger  looked,  and  a shadow  came  over  his  face  as  he 
recognized  the  stubbly  grey  hair,  rigorous  neatness  and  evan- 
gelical horseyness  of  his  half-acquaintance  at  the  King’s  Head. 
The  incident  pleased  Colonel  Claverock,  who  liked  introducing 
attractive  people,  particularly  where  they  ought  to  be  known. 
His  son  was  not  at  all  pleased ; for  the  question,  when  shall  we 
three  meet  again,  had  been  answered  much  too  soon  and 
without  being  asked,  reminding  him  of  that  which  the  stranger's 
tact  had  consigned  imperceptibly  to  oblivion.  He  hated  the 
whole  field  for  being  there,  the  stranger  for  being  anywhere, 
himself,  in  a milder  degree,  for  being  metaphorically  nowhere  ;* 
but  as  the  other  two  showed  no  signs  of  mutual  recognition,  he 
suppressed  the  remembrance  that  did  not  indeed  disturb  his 
equanimity,  because  he  had  none  to  disturb,  but  deranged  his 
self-consciousness,  of  which  he  had  much.  He  drew  a big 
breath,  blew  away  a phantasma  of  the  sitting-room  at  the 
King’s  Head,  and  was  himself  again. 

Lord  Ledchester  had  come  into  the  world  long  enough  ago 
to  have  that  instinctive  tact  of  good  breeding  which  birth  and 
assured  position  used,  with  some  exceptions,  to  give.  He  felt 
what  he  had  to  do,  and  saw  that,  by  a like  instinct,  the  stranger 
felt  likewise.  They  met  cordially,  as  if  the  introduction  had 
given  to  each  a pleasant  acquaintance.  After  the  first  few 
words  Colonel  Claverock  and  his  son  turned  away  talking  to 
several  people. 

14  A charming  place,  Raven's  Combe,"  said  Lord  Ledchester, 
*and  has  a character  of  its  own,  with  that  picturesque  peep  into 
the  sea.  A former  possessor,  they  say,  was  taken  by  the  crew 
of  a French  privateer,  and  kept  somewhere  till  he  paid  a stiff 
msom.” 

a Just  the  place  for  that  sort  of  raid,"  said  the  stranger,  44  but 
it  seems  full  of  romantic  stories.  What  a beautiful  little  bay 
that  is,  close  by  on  the  left." 
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He  said  this  without  any  direct  intention,  but  his  heart  beat 
while  he  spoke. 

44  Poor  Mrs.  Claverock ! ” said  Lord  Ledchester,  dropping 
his  voice.  44  She  was  drowned  there — so  don’t  allude  to  it  before 
Aim.  I knew  her  father,  Sir  Leofric  Dytchley,  very  well,  and 
her  too.  She  was  the  heiress  of  Raven’s  Combe.  It  came  by 
Sir  Leofric’s  mother.  Do  you  know  Lord  de  Freville  ? He 
has  a very  interesting  place  near  here.” 

44  No — I once  met  his  brother — the  finest  specimen  of  an 
Englishman  that  I ever  did  meet.” 

44  Well,  he  was  a very  fine  fellow.  I don’t  know  that  I ever 
saw  a finer.  It’s  a pity  he  was  so  bigoted  a Romanist” 

The  stranger  flushed  and  his  brow  knit.  Lord  Ledchester 
came  at  once  to  the  only  conclusion  that  he  could  see  his  way 
to,  and  said,  44  I beg  your  pardon.  I was  not  aware  of  your 
being  a Rom a Catholic.” 

44  No,  I am  not  a Catholic,”  answered  the  stranger  sadly. 
44 1 was  only  thinking,  as  I have  often  thought  before,  that  I 
wish  I could  believe  as  he  did.” 

44  You  needn’t  regret  that  Fancy  a man  like  you  giving  up 
his  freedom  of  mind  and  his  originality  ! ” 

44 1 can’t  fancy  that,  though  I have  little  enough  of  either  to 
give  up.  But  Lord  de  Freville  had  the  freest  mind  I ever  knew, 
and  the  most  original.” 

44  Well,  he  was  an  exceptional  man  altogether.  You  won’t 
find  other  Romanists  like  him.” 

44  Then  it  must  be  their  fault,  not  the  fault  of  their  religion ; 
for  he  was  a typical  Catholic  of  the  best  kind.” 

44  No,  no — I assure  you.  I have  lived  longer  than  you,  and 
seen  more  of  them.  What  can  you  think  of  their  making  the 
Pope  infallible  ? ” 

44  That  defining  a thing  is  distinctly  not  making  it.  Other- 
wise every  judge  on  the  bench  would  be  a perpetual  law- 
maker.” 

44  But  they  showed  that  it  was  new  by  forcing  it  on  people.” 

44  If  that  objection  is  valid,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was 
not  believed  in  before  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  though  we  know 
that  it  was ; nor  the  existence  of  God  before  the  Council  of  the 
Vatican,  five  years  ago.  Either  the  Infallibility  was  not  shown 
to  be  new  by  being  defined,  or  the  belief  in  God  was,  though 
every  one  knows  that  it  was  not  new.  There  is  no  getting  out 
of  that.” 
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They  were  now  moving  off  to  the  cover-side,  but  their 
amicable  controversy  went  on. 

“ I meant,”  said  Lord  Ledchester,  “ that  it  was,  new  as  being 
obligatory  and  binding  consciences.  It  is  one  thing  to  have 
confidence  practically  in  the  Church  you  are  a member  of,  and 
quite  another  to  do  as  Romanists  have  to  do  now — give  their 
assent  beforehand  implicitly  to  whatever  the  Pope  may  teach 
them  at  any  time.  You  won't  deny  that.” 

“ Certainly  not ; but  I deny  their  doing  as  you  suppose,  and 
I maintain  that  what  they  really  do,  and  always  have  done,  is 
a logical  consequence  of  the  position  they  start  from.  If  the 
Gospels  are  true,  the  Pope  is  the  Successor  of  St  Peter,  and 
the  Church  of  which  he  is  the  Head  is  divinely  guided  to  all 
truth,  without  restriction  of  time.  Therefore  the  Pope,  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  is  necessarily  infallible  about  faith  and  morals,  if 
the  Gospels  are  true.  Firstly,  teaching  faith  and  morals  is  the 
special  work  of  a Church,  and,  so  to  speak,  her  raison  d'itrt . 
Again,  no  Church  can  have  permanent  and  indissoluble  au- 
thority, unless  its  members  believe  it  to  be  infallible  about 
articles  of  faith  and  the  moral  law ; for  the  work  it  undertakes 
to  do  requires  enormous  leverage  and  therefore  an  immoveable 
fulcrum.  Thirdly,  to  believe  in  an  infallible  Church  without  an 
infallible  head  is  to  suppose  a centrifugal  force  without  a centre. 
If  I could  believe  as  much  as  you  do—” 

Just  then  the  sporting  element  in  Lord  Ledchester  mastered 
the  evangelical.  “We  had  better  get  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wood,”  he  said,  putting  his  horse  into  a trot  The  stranger 
followed  him,  and  very  soon  a fox  broke  away  from  the  other 
side  who  gave  them  a run  of  thirty-five  minutes  by  Lord 
Ledchesters  watch.  It  was  very  much  like  other  good  runs. 
There  were  people  in  front,  people  behind,  people  between ; 
and  there  were  a few  falls,  but  no  bad  ones.  Lord  Ledchester 
kept  in  front,  and  the  stranger  kept  with  him.  Lastly  the  fox 
was  killed  in  a wood  not  far  from  Monksgallows,  close  to  the 
juncture  of  three  roads,  along  one  of  which  two  ladies  and  a 
groom  were  riding. 

“ Last  scene  of  all,” 

said  the  stranger,  turning  aside — 

“ That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 

of  a fox,  and  makes  one  respect  him  more  than  oneself.  He 
has  struggled  against  overpowering  odds.  I have  had  to  face 
vou  xxxiv.  s 
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nothing  worse,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a run,  than  a dim 
prospect  of  having  to  get  clear  of  my  horse  and  other  people's 
horses  in  a ditch." 

44  Yes — I don't  like  that  part  of  it,”  said  Lord  Ledchestet; 
looking  civilly  puzzled  at  the  stranger’s  comparative  estimate 
of — he  knew  not  what,  nor  did  the  stranger.  “One  doesn’t  like 

to  be  behind,  but . Here  are  my  daughters  coming  along 

the  road : let  me  introduce  you.” 

The  stranger  felt  himself  turning  pale  and  trying  to  wish 
that  the  fox  had  taken  another  direction  ; but  he  said  in  thought, 

“ This  is  nonsense,  nonsense  without  any  foundation,”  and  almost 
believed  that  it  was,  till  he  came  nearer.  When  he  did  he  found 
that  he  had  mistaken  himself,  the  character  of  his  own  strength, 
and  the  state  of  the  case.  A worthy  squire  said  once  that  no 
two  things  were  so  different  as  a fine  day  and  a rainy  one.  He 
was  right,  no  doubt,  secundum  quid \ for  his  aesthetical  experi- 
ences were  limited ; but  there  are  greater  contrasts  along  the 
way  of  life  than,  the  weather  can  show,  and  among  them  is  that 
of  presence  and  absence,  than  which  there  is  none  more  striking, 
under  certain  conditions.  His  manner  was  the  same  as  when 
they  made  a temporary  half-acquaintance  at  Wereford ; but  his 
voice  had  another  ring,  his  eyes  looked  up  rather  than  out,  and, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  he  hesitated  in  speaking.  When  she 
asked  him  about  the  run  he  said : 

“It  was  exciting  throughout,  and,  as  usual,  disagreeably 
dramatic  at  the  end.  The  fox  was  the  hero,  as  he  always 
is.” 

“Yes — in  the  sense  of  the  old  heathen  tragedies,”  answered 
the  lady,”  for  he  struggles  hard  against  his  fate ; but  then,  geese 
and  chickens  would  paint  him  in  very  different  colours.” 

“ They  would.  He  finds  his  level  then,  as  a wild  animal  that 
preys  on  others  and  is  preyed  on.  After  all,  if  he  is  run  down 
instead  of  being  pounced  upon,  so  is  a rabbit  by  a stoat  The 
fox  is  not  the  worse  off,  because  people  are  riding  after  the 
hounds.  It  was  a bit  of  morbid  sentimentality  on  my  part, 
and  very  inconsistent  with  the  pleasure  I took  in  the  run.” 

“ Do  you  think  so  ? ” she  said.  “ It  seems  to  me  so  very 
natural ; for  the  pleasure  of  hunting  is  really  the  pleasure  of 
overcoming  obstacles,  and  those  who  have  overcome  the  greatest 
have  had  the  most  sensitive  hearts.” 

The  stranger  made  a reverential  gesture  of  assent  and  said, 
“You  have^eonvinced  me.”  . Then  he  paused,  and  before  he 
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cmAd  speak  again,  Colonel  C laverock  rode  up  with  his  obtrusive 
son,  who  came  forward  with  the  detestable  assurance  that 
characterises  the  worst  modern  manners.  His  father  looked 
annoyed.  The  lady  showed  no  signs  of  what  die  thought.. 
The  stranger  took  off  his  hat  with  graceful  deference  and  rode 
away  towards  the  wood,  wishing  that  he  had  not  landed  at 
Peveridge  Bay.  Lord  Ledchester  rode  after  him,  saying, 
“Won’t  you  go  back  with  us  and  stay  for  luncheon  ? I have 
been  trying  to  induce  your  host  to  do  the  same.” 

“I  really  must  go  home/’  said  Colonel  Claverock,  riding 
after  both ; “ I have  to  see  a man  about  a farm.  But  don’t  let 
that  prevent  your  staying,  Crayston.” 

The  stranger’s  face  became  as  impenetrable  as  Colonel 
Claverock’s.  “ Thank  you,”  he  said  to  Lord  Ledchester.  “ But 
I ought  to  go  back.” 

“I  am  ready  now,  if  you  are,”  said  Colonel  Claverock, 
cheerfully. 

“ I have  no  one  to  9ee  about  a farm,  nor  any  farm  to  see 
about,”  thought  the  stranger,  as  he  followed  him.  “ Nor  have 
you  any  man  to  see,”  he  added  inwardly,  “ if  I am  not  curiously 
mistaken.” 

“Take  care  of  yourselves,”  roared  the  Catholic  by  descent. 
“You  may  look  forward  to  having  the  pleasure  of  my  society  at 
dinner-time.  I say,  don’t  forget  to  pray  for  us.  Sancte  Victor , 
ora  pro  nobis” 

They  rode  away,  talking  little  and  thinking  much. 

Thought  Colonel  Claverock,  “ I am  not  proud  of  my  son — 
that  is  quite  certain.  Equally  certain  it  is  that  I have  no 
reason  to  be  so.  Yet  I am  fond  of  him,  enormously  fond  of 
him,  not  for  what  he  is — most  decidedly  not— but  for  who  he  is, 
for  the  sake  of  my  darling  Edith  and  the  days  that  were.  I 
wish  he  would  marry  soon  ; for  unless  he  does,  he  will  ruin  the 
property — the  great  fool ! as  if  he  had  a head  for  betting ! 
Lady  Maud  seems  to  tolerate  him  very  well ; and  if  she  can 
do  that  to  begin  with,  she  may  find  something  in  him — I don’t 
know  what — and  make  something  of  him,  poor  fellow.  She 
has  become  a Catholic,  and  that  takes  off  most  of  the  dangerous 
rivals ; for,  if  I know  anything  of  character,  she  would  not 
many  out  of  her  religion.  Then  Lord  Ledchester  seems  to 
like  him.  Very  odd  that  he  should  ; but  he  does,  or  persuades 
himself  that  he  does.  Perhaps  he  feels  the  religious  difficulty  at 
home,  as  well  as  seing  it  in  other  ways.  I think  he  does,  and  I 
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think  he  does  not  see  exactly  what  my  son  is.  I wish  I could 
say  the  same.” 

So  far  he  had  thought  openly;  for  the  British  soldier  is 
straightforward,  and  the  habits  of  a regiment  are  lasting.  But, 
if  habit  is  a second  nature,  there  is  a first  nature  in  us  that 
nothing  but  accepted  grace  can  hold  within  its  proper  limits; 
and  it  came  to  the  front  when  his  own  cause  became  morally 
imperilled.  Then  something  else  crossed  that  something.  He 
gave  no  name  to  this,  but  he  knew  that  it  was  unpleasant, 
inconvenient,  and  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  State,  so  long  as 
the  State  was  not  offensively  vulgar.  Something,  whatever 
it  was,  and  if  it  was  not  conscience,  what  was  it  ? proposed 
an  objection  mildly,  on  the  score  of  defective  knowledge. 
“ Would  it  be  quite  fair  to  take  advantage  of  their  not  knowing 
what  he  is  ? Under  all  the  circumstances,  is  it  likely  that 
Lord  Ledchester  does  know,  or  will  know  soon  enough  what 
sort  of  man  your  son  is  ? ” 

But  he  answered,  “We  have  been  six  weeks  at  Raven's 
Combe,  and  Leofric  was  playing  the  fool  in  London  before  that 
I can't  undertake  to  furnish  Lord  Ledchester  with  judgment — 
and  she  may  be  the  saving  of  him.”  The  unpleasant  some- 
thing then  showed  him  a phantasma  of  the  case,  in  which  an 
imaginary  daughter  of  his  own  was  the  victim.  But  a dark 
spirit  rose  up  within  him  and  answered,  “ I lost  all  in  losing 
Edith ; and  what  did  others  care  ? as  much  as  I care  for  others 
now.  Do  I owe  so  much  to  others,  that  I must  consider  them 
in  preference  to  her  son  ? What  have  others  done  for  me  ? 
One  other  ruined  me — blasted  my  life.  She  did  it,  they  told 
me — three  people  told  me.  What  do  I owe  to  others  ? ” 

He  rode  on  a little  way  farther  repeating  these  words 
mutely.  Then  he  composed  his  countenance,  and  took  a 
sandwich-case  out  of  his  pocket  " You  must  be  hungry,*'  he 
said,  offering  it  to  the  stranger. 

They  ate  the  sandwiches,  drank  some  sherry  out  of  a flask, 
and  rode  on,  saying  many  things,  but  nothing  that  concerned 
either  of  them.  They  talked  of  the  run,  and  of  Lord  Led- 
chester incidentally,  and  of  his  younger  son  Dick  Staplefoid, 
who  never  said  anything  to  be  remembered,  and  never  remem- 
bered anything  to  be  said,  but  always  did  the  right  thing  in  his 
own  line,  by  reason  of  common  sense  and  a good  heart.  The 
stranger  learnt,  moreover,  that  the  lady’s  name  was  Maud — 
for  Colonel  Claverock  was  loquacious  within  limits — also  that 
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the  Christian  name  of  the  Catholic  by  descent  was  Leofric, 
after  his  mother’s  father,  Sir  Leofric,  and  his  surname,  not 
Claverock,  but  Dytchley.  Colonel  Claverock  was  very  open 
about  the  name,  because  it  had  come  through  the  Saxon 
descent  of  his  wife,  and  he  cared  very  much  about  descent, 
in  a heathenish  way,  though  he  had  taken  up  theoretical 
Radicalism  since  his  wife’s  death.  But  perhaps  the  word 
“though”  is  hardly  in  its  right  place;  for  the  two  combine 
easily  when  a man  who  has  been  unfortunate  or  unsuccessful, 
through  faults  or  deficiencies  of  his  own  or  of  others,  becomes 
out  of  humour  with  society  on  the  implied  principle  that  what 
happens  to  him  in  it  must  be  of  it : so  that  theoretical 
Radicalism  and  a heathenish  way  of  caring  for  descent  are, 
now  and  then,  found  to  be  coexistent  in  the  same  person. 

About  four  o’clock  they  rode  into  the  stableyard  of  Raven’s 
Combe,  and  Colonel  Claverock  went  off,  saying  that  he  must 
go  and  see  the  man  about  his  farm,  and  write  a letter. 

The  stranger  found  one  from  his  guardian  and  material 
friend,  which  began  thus  : 

My  dear  Victor  Emmanuel, 

These  first  words  interrupted  the  reading  : 41  If  I were  a 
Christian,”  he  thought,  44  and  a bad  Christian  (which  I would 
not  be,  I think,  if  I were  a Christian  at  all)  I should  swear 
and  curse  by  every  invocable  power  at  being  addressed  in  that 
way.”  He  went  out  and  walked  slowly  down  the  glen,  reading 
the  letter,  which  ran  as  follows  : 

I have  at  last  made  up  my  mind  about  going  to  Marlton.  I 
dislike  it,  as  you  know.  I hate  country  life,  and  particularly  in  that 
neighbourhood,  where  every  one  is  either  a rabid  Ultramontane  or  a 
Church  and  State  Protestant  The  only  people  I care  about  are  Lord 
and  Lady  Ledchester.  Somebody  told  me  that  Claverock  was  coming 
back  to  Raven’s  Combe.  If  so,  there  will  be  one  more  person  to 
speak  to,  in  a way.  You  are  lucky  in  being  five-and-twenty  years 
younger  than  me,  for  you  have  a chance  of  living  long  enough  to  see  a 
better  state  of  things.  Mill  says,  that  44  as  mankind  improve,  the 
number  of  doctrines  which  are  no  longer  disputed  or  doubted  will  be 
constantly  on  the  increase;”  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  how  many 
opinions  have  gained  ground,  even  in  your  time,  that  once  were  held  in 
abhorrence  ! Who,  for  example,  would  have  ventured,  even  ten  years 
ago,  to  advocate  cremation  publicly  in  print,  or  to  express  in  drawing- 
rooms those  broader  views  and  bolder  questionings  that  have  done 
much  already  to  destroy  the  figments  of  theology  and  degrading 
superstition  ? 
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44  The  unity  of  a horrible  stench/'  thought  the  stranger.  “ I 
begin  to  believe  in  the  devil.  All  this  is  very  like  what  he  is 
said  to  rejoice  in.  And  if  there  is  a personal  devil  there  must 
be  a personal  God  ; for  a personal  spirit  of  universal  Evii 
implies  a personal  Spirit  of  universal  Good,  because  the  essence 
of  evil  is  its  opposition  to  good.  And  good  is  greater  than 
evil,  for  Good  is  creative,  and  Evil  is — what  ? 1 Privation  of 
Good/  Lord  de  Freville  said — he  said  it  was  the  teaching  of 
the  Catholic  Church — and  why  not  ? I have  seen  men  go  to 
the  bad,  and  they  always  did  so  by  depriving  themselves  of  the 
good  that  was  in  them.  Yes  ! Good  is  creative,  creative ” 

But  his  countenance  clouded,  and  he  walked  on,  saying 
aloud,  “ I can't  feel  it  I cant  feel  it”  The  letter  ended  thus : 

I have  ordered  things  to  be  ready  for  a full  house  by  this  day  week. 
Write  to  me  here,  and  say  if  Claverock  is  at  Raven’s  Combe.  I am 
sorry  that  I cannot  be  at  Marlton  till  next  Wednesday,  for  Vocchio  del 
Padrone  ingrassa  il  cavallo.  You  had  better  go  there  at  once,  and  take 
this  letter  with  you,  to  show  who  you  are,  as  nobody  will  know  you. 
Perhaps  I shall  be  refused  admittance  for  the  same  reason  ! 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Victor  Em 

“ Santa  pazienza!”  muttered  the  stranger.  “If  Juliet  had 
been  in  my  position  she  never  would  have  said,  “ What's  in  a 
name  ? ” 

He  thrust  the  letter  into  his  pocket,  and  strolled  very  slowly 
down  the  glen,  trying  as  before  to  prove  the  Being  of  God 
from  the  existence  of  the  DeviL  What  that  line  of  argument 
might  have  done  for  him,  if  he  had  felt  sure  of  his  starting- 
point,  it  would  be  useless  to  conjecture.  People  have  found 
their  bearings  in  curious  ways,  and  there  is  no  honest  way  that 
may  not  be  somebody's  way : but  it  was  not  his,  nor  did  he  see 
any  way  out  of  the  quagmire  through  which  he  was  floundering 
in  the  dark. 

He  walked  about  till  nearly  seven  o’clock.  Then  he  went  to 
dress,  wishing  that  he  had  never  hoped  at  all,  and  never  seen 
Lady  Maud. 
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I. — THE  WISH  TO  BELIEVE.1 

This  little  book  is  a valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
belief  It  takes  up  a point  which  is  hardly  touched  upon  in  the 
Grammar  of  Assent — the  influence  of  the  will  upon  the  intellect 
in  its  assents.  Does  the  wish  to  believe  facilitate  or  retard  the 
arrival  at  a true  belief?  Does  it  hurry  the  mind  into  hasty 
conclusions,  in  order  that  the  painful  ness  of  doubt  may  be 
changed  into  the  repose  of  belief,  or  does  it,  on  the  contrary, 
render  the  inquirer  more  cautious  and  guarded  in  his  inquiry, 
more  thorough  in  his  search,  and  more  determined  to  accept 
nothing  which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  honest  criticism  ? 
Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward’s  simple  dialogue  is  an  attempt  to  solve  this 
question  in  a way  which  may  convince  a reader  whose  mind  is 
still  unsettled.  He  argues  the  weak  and  strong  points  of  each 
opinion  with  vigour  and  ability.  The  form  of  dialogue  which 
he  adopts  in  some  respects  aids  him  in  this  task.  It  makes  the 
objector  a reality,  and  not  a mere  scarecrow  set  up  as  a mark 
for  orthodoxy.  It  enables  a writer  to  put  into  his  mouth  diffi- 
culties which  could  not  well  have  been  brought  forward  unless  he 
supposed  a flesh  and  blood  adversary,  who  is  in  earnest  in  the 
defence  of  his  own  position.  Yet  there  are  serious  difficulties  in 
tile  way  of  dialogue.  It  requires  delicate  handling  to  make  it 
effective.  It  always  runs  the  risk  either  of  suggesting  unneces- 
sary difficulties,  of  which  the  reader  may  appreciate  the  force 
more  than  that  of  the  answers  to  them,  or  else  of  missing  the 
mark  by  making  the  objector  childish  and  silly.  Or  the  mind 
«f  the  reader  may  be  cast  in  such  a different  mould  from  that 
^presented  in  the  interlocutors  of  the  dialogue  that  it  may 
miss  the  mark.  All  these  difficulties  Mr.  Ward  has  avoided,  we 
think  very  skilfully,  and  the  only  weak  point  in  his  dialogue  is 

1 The  Wish  to  Believe.  By  Wilfrid  Ward.  London : Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 
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an  occasional  tendency  to  become  obscure  as  regards  the  drift 
of  the  conversation,  so  that  the  ordinary  reader  is  liable  to  find 
himself  a little  bewildered,  and  to  be  left  too  long  in  the  dark 
as  to  whither  he  is  being  led.  This  at  least  was  our  experience 
more  than  once  in  reading  through  the  book.  We  did  not  see 
the  exact  bearing  of  a page  here  and  there  until  we  had  read  it 
a second  time  and  compared  it  with  what  went  before  and 
followed.  An  instance  in  point  is  the  proof  of  the  personal 
element  in  belief  on  pp.  107,  108,  where  the  illustration  seems  to 
us  to  bear  rather  remotely  on  the  point  to  be  proved,  and  the 
" personality  ” of  the  witnesses  to  be  merely  another  name  for 
the  reason  common  to  all. 

The  real  test  of  such  a book  as  Mr.  Ward's  is  the  im- 
pression it  leaves  on  the  mind  of  a man  who  has  read  it  care- 
fully, and  then  puts  it  aside  for  a week.  We  have  done  this, 
and  after  the  week  we  find  ourselves  with  a clearly  marked 
impression  of  the  truth  that  Mr.  Ward  desires  to  convey. 
Besides  this,  we  turn  back  to  its  pages  with  pleasure,  and  the 
arguments  improve  on  second  acquaintance,  instead  of  losing 
their  interest  for  us.  There  are  passages  scattered  up  and  down 
the  book  which  will  bear  the  ten  times  repetition  of  the  poet. 
The  following  distinction  between  the  wish  for  truth  and  the 
wish  for  knowledge  is  full  of  wisdom  : 


“The  wish  for  truth  is  often  taken  to  mean  merely  the  wish  to  avoid 
error  in  reasoning — the  wish  not  to  draw  any  conclusion  beyond  what 
is  warranted  by  one’s  premises.  In  this  sense  an  indifferent  man  who 
merely  states  that  he  does  not  know  whether  the  soul  is  immortal  or 
not,  or  whether  natural  or  revealed  religion  be  true  or  not,  may  have  a 
wish  for  truth  which  cannot  be  identified  with  a wish  to  believe.  Bat 
it  is  at  the  point  where  some  one  comes  to  him  and  says,  * If  you  bestir 
yourself  there  is  more  to  be  known/  that  he  has  to  show  whether  he  has 
this  merely  negative  wish  for  truth  or  in  addition  the  positive  wish  for 
all  attainable  truth,  the  wish  for  knowledge.  And  it  is  only  this  last 
wish  that  in  all  active  investigation  of  the  different  lines  in  which 
knowledge  is  proposed  must  take  the  form  of  the  wish  to  believe" 
(pp.  170,  171). 

Akin  to  this,  pretended  impartiality  is  another  sign  of  the 
professed  searcher  after  truth  who  is  in  reality  indifferent  to  the 
attainment  of  it.  Every  one  who  has  had  talks  with  sceptics 
must  have  noticed  how  prone  they  are  to  hurry  from  one  point 
to  another  without  thoroughly  threshing  out  anyone  of  them. 
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u I must  study  all  sides  of  the  question/’  said  Darlington ; “ that  is 
only  common  sense.’1 

“Master  one  thing  at  a time,”  replied  Walton.  “If  you  are  con- 
stantly touching  on  every  point  of  view  you  will  be  Jack  of  all  trades — 
or  views — and  master  of  none.  Study  that  which  professes  to  be  the 
one  solution  of  the  awful  enigma  of  existence,  make  sure  that  you  have 
felt  deeply  and  truly  its  harmony  and  the  significance  of  its  proofs, 
conscious  that  true  personal  appreciation  differs  widely  from  the 
external  view  which  the  average  mind  takes  at  first  sight.  At  least  do 
not  wash  out  one  picture  and  replace  it  by  another  until  you  are  sure 
that  you  have  done  all  in  your  power  to  appreciate  the  first  ” (pp.  139, 
140). 

There  is  a side  of  the  question  discussed  By  Mr.  Ward 
which  occurred  to  us  very  forcibly  as  we  read  his  book.  He 
does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  it,  except  incidentally,  and  it  is 
one  which  we  have  never  seen  fully  set  forth  by  the  apologist 
of  belief.  Besides  the  wish  to  believe  and  indifference,  there 
is  the  still  more  common  wish  not  to  believe.  We  admire 
Mr.  Ward’s  prudence  in  keeping  it  in  the  background  in  a book 
which,  like  his,  invites  the  goodwill  of  the  sceptic,  but  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  is  the  true  secret  of  so-called  “indifference.” 
There  is  in  point  of  fact  no  such  thing  as  indifference  proper ; 
every  man  has  a tendency,  a bias,  if  you  will,  either  to  belief  or 
unbelief.  Every  one  comes  into  court  with  a strong  prejudice  (if 
it  can  be  called  prejudice  when  it  is  on  the  right  side)  for  either 
plaintiff  or  defendant  We  will  not  enter  on  this  wide  question. 
We  hope  Mr.  Ward  may  treat  of  it  some  day,  and  we  shall 
welcome  anything  he  has  to  say  on  the  matter. 

It  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  Catholicity  in  England  that 
there  are  among  the  younger  generation  of  Catholics  so  many 
who  promise  to  take  their  place  in  the  first  ranks  of  English 
literature.  Among  them  we  recognize  Mr.  Ward  as  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  these,  and  he  has  moreover  the  advantage 
of  inheriting  the  mighty  name  of  one  who  has  left  his  mark 
among  us  as  a stalwart  and  most  able  champion  of  Truth. 
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2. — LIFE  OF  RIGHT  REV.  JOHN  N.  NEUMANN,  D.D.,  CSS.R.1 

The  biography  of  Dr.  Neumann,  member  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  and  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
Philadelphia,  U.S.A,  from  1852  to  i860,  furnishes  us  with  an 
instance  of  a life  of  rare  and  heroic  sanctity  spent  almost  in  our 
midst,  yet  drawing  to  itself  little  notice  or  observation  outside 
the  circle  in  which  he  lived.  Born  on  Good  Friday,  March  28, 
18 1 1,  in  the  ancient  city  of  Prachatitz,  towards  the  south-western 
coniines  of  Bohemia,  and  of  humble  and  pious  parents,  John 
Neumann  gave  early  indications  of  a horror  of  sin  and  a fervour 
in  the  love  and  service  of  God  quite  beyond  his  years.  “ Only 
once,  as  his  eldest  sister  testifies,  was  he  punished  by  his  father, 
and  that  was  for  his  telling  an  untruth.  This  punishment  he 
never  forgot.”  Many  marks  of  the  especial  favour  of  God  are 
recorded  respecting  him ; he  was  miraculously  saved  from  a 
fatal  accident;  his  abilities  enabled  him  to  hold  the  highest 
rank  in  school  and  in  the  seminary ; the  rectitude  of  his  mind 
was  singularly  just  and  clear,  and  though  from  the  first  intrusted 
frequently  with  the  difficult  task  of  watching  over  the  studies 
and  conduct  of  others,  he  was  highly  esteemed  and  beloved  by 
every  one  of  his  companions.  Like  all  those  who  have  attained 
in  after-life  to  great  heights  of  self-sacrifice  and  self-devotion  in 
the  service  of  God  and  the  good  of  souls,  his  heart  was,  even 
in  childhood,  filled  with  the  most  tender  sympathy  to  all  and 
a generosity  that  could  keep  nothing  back  for  himself. 

During  his  student-life  John  Neumann  had  to  fight  against 
great  disadvantages,  and  his  soul  passed  through  the  spiritual 
ordeal  of  many  an  external  cross,  rendered  yet  harder  to  bear 
by  interior  temptations  and  desolations.  At  length  disappoint- 
ments and  difficulties  seemed  to  yield  before  him,  and  he  quitted 
his  native  place  on  February  8,  1836,  with  the  intention  of 
carrying  out  in  America,  the  land  of  his  choice,  that  missionaiy 
work  to  which  he  devoted  his  whole  future  life.  Yet  Easter 
was  still  to  find  him  in  Paris,  surrounded  as  before  by  per- 
plexities ; no  letter  of  definite  instructions  having  been  received 
by  him  from  the  Bishop  of  Vincennes,  U.S.,  in  whose  diocese 

1 Life  of  Right  Rev . John  N,  Neumann , D.D.,  C,SS.R.,  fourth  Bishop  of 
Philadelphia.  From  the  German  of  Rev.  John  A.  Berger,  C.SS.R.,  by  Rev.  Eugene 
Grimm,  CSS.R.  New  York : Benziger  Brothers. 
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he  was  to  labour.  However,  like  the  Magi  of  old,  he  pushed 
forward  manfully  towards  the  goal. 

On  Easter  Tuesday  evening  he  bade  farewell  to  Paris.  The  reso- 
lution to  confide  wholly  in  Divine  Providence  was  to  be  the  guiding- 
star  of  our  courageous  young  student,  and  to  it  he  intrusted  the  vocation 
that  was  to  be  his  in  the  New  World.  Arrived  at  the  station  whence 
the  stage-coach  was  to  start,  fancy  his  dismay  on  being  informed  that 
it  had  left  just  five  minutes  before  ! To  overtake  it  he  hired  a cab,  at 
a cost  of  five  francs ; but  on  reaching  the  city  limits  the  driver  refused 
to  proceed  further.  “ I would  not  turn  back,”  he  writes,  “ so,  trusting  to 
my  strong  limbs,  I trudged  coolly  along  the  road  towards  the  sea,  though 
the  sun  had  already  set  It  grew  darker  and  darker,  the  rain  began  to 
fell.  The  end  of  this  night-ramble  found  me  thoroughly  drenched, 
though  not  unusually  fatigued,  and  so  I arrived  at  Nanterre.” 

Passengers  who  have  crossed  over  to  America  in  seven  days 
may  be  well  amazed  that  the  hapless  voyager  was  tossed  about 
for  forty  long  days  before  the  ship  could  even  anchor  at 
quarantine,  about  three  miles  below  Staten  Island,  there  to 
remain  for  several  days  more.  But  his  arrival  soon  brought 
him  the  desire  of  his  heart.  He  was  ordained  for  the  missions 
around  Niagara  Falls,  of  which  Williamsville  was  the  head- 
quarters. Trying  in  the  extreme  as  were  the  hardships  of  his 
mission,  Father  Neumann  never  hinted  at  them  in  his  letters 
home.  The  simple  narrative  of  the  sufferings  on  which  he  set 
so  great  store  during  his  self-devoted  labours  and  wearisome 
journeys,  is  of  great  interest  and  places  him  in  the  first  rank 
of  saintly  and  heroic  missioners.  The  Easter  of  1840  found 
the  missioner  completely  broken  down ; indeed  from  this  year 
must  date  a confirmed  delicacy  of  health.  But  the  change  led 
to  the  formation  of  a close  intimacy  with  the  members  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  and  the  good  priest 
joined  its  ranks  on  November  29,  1840,  taking  his  religious  vows 
after  little  more  than  a two  years'  noviceship.  Not  long  after 
he  was  appointed  Superior  at  Pittsburg.  The  principles  oa 
which  he  acted  in  that  office  are  thus  enumerated  by  his 
biographer : 

His  sincere  humility  and  charity  towards  his  subjects  rendered  his 
spiritual  guidance  easy  and  delightful.  Was  there  something  disagree- 
able or  difficult  to  be  done,  that  was  his  by  right;  the  easy  or  the 
honourable  he  left  to  his  companions.  His  modesty  was  at  all  times 
so  unaffected,  so  natural,  that  neither  in  word  nor  in  act  could  an 
observer  discover  the  least  indication  of  his  office  as  Superior.  From 
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the  rule  he  claimed  no  exemption,  never  absenting  himself  when  avoid- 
able from  community  exercises ; even  if  up  the  greater  part  of  the  night 
on  a distant  sick-call,  the  morning  meditation  found  him  in  his  accus- 
tomed place  in  the  oratory. 

If  the  humility  and  modesty,  which  perhaps  above  every 
other  virtue  characterized  him,  took  alarm  at  his  promotion  to 
the  post  of  Superior  of  the  American  Province,  how  much  more 
must  it  have  done  this  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  Episcopate 
and  consecrated  fourth  Bishop  of  Philadelphia  on  March  28, 
1852.  The  new  Prelate’s  administration  was  eminently  simple, 
solid,  and  practical.  He  was  equally  the  father  of  his  people 
as  of  his  clergy,  and  while  he  sought  to  keep  the  dignity  and 
the  insignia  of  his  sacred  office  as  much  out  of  sight  as  possible, 
his  delight  was  to  sympathize  with  the  wants  and  sufferings  of 
the  humblest  member  of  his  flock,  and  to  despoil  himself  of 
what  was  most  necessary  for  his  own  needs  in  order  to  supply 
the  needs  of  others.  Dr.  Neumann’s  plain  and  even  shabby 
appearance  often  put  the  recognition  of  his  episcopal  dignity  to 
a severe  test ; on  the  occasion  of  the  Bishop’s  visit  to  Rome  in 
1854,  the  writer  of  this  review  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  accom- 
panying him  as  one  of  his  improvised  suite,  and  as  the  gates  of 
the  city  were  inexorably  closed  after  ten  o’clock  against  all  but 
the  especially  invited  prelates,  it  required  more  than  the  subtlest 
arts  of  persuasion,  it  required  the  actual  exhibition  of  the 
episcopal  ring  and  pectoral  cross,  to  convince  the  guard  that 
the  * conditions  laid  down  for  admission  were  fulfilled  in  one  so 
poorly  clad,  and  to  enable  the  belated  and  anxious  travellers  to 
escape  the  unwelcome  prospect  of  sleeping  out  all  night  in  the 
Campagna. 

Besides  containing  a series  of  striking  anecdotes  illustrative 
of  Bishop  Neumann’s  saintly  virtues,  his  biographer  gives 
much  valuable  information  as  regards  the  establishment  of  the 
Redemptorists  in  America,  together  with  the  formation  of  the 
diocese  of  Philadelphia,  the  spread  of  Catholic  schools  through- 
out. it,  and  the  erection  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and 
St  Paul. 
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3.— THE  LIFE  OF  MADAME  DE  BONNAULT  D’HOUET.1 

Among  the  religious  orders  and  congregations  of  women  in 
which  Europe  has  been  fruitful  during  the  past  hundred  years, 
the  Institute  of  the  Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus  is  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  and  widely  spread.  In  England  it  has  houses  at 
Liverpool,  Preston,  Exeter,  Middlesbrough,  Redcar,  Tottenham, 
Isleworth,  besides  several  in  London  itself.  Its  good  work  is 
so  obviously  marked  with  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  that 
we  turn  with  a keen  interest  to  the  Life  of  its  Foundress, 
Madame  Bonnault  d’Houet,  which  Lady  Herbert  has  lately 
done  us  the  good  service  of  bringing  out  in  an  English  dress. 
We  expect  to  find  the  success  of  her  Institute  reflected  in  the 
life  of  its  Foundress.  We  expect  to  find,  if  we  are  right  in 
arguing  from  the  work  to  the  doer  of  it,  a life  marked  by  many 
supernatural  graces,  by  many  severe  trials,  by  crosses,  disap- 
pointments, and  misunderstandings  without  number.  We  expect 
to  find  a hard  struggle  to  btgin  with,  and  many  a knock-down 
blow  from  those  to  whom  she  looked  for  encouragement  and 
counsel.  We  expect  to  find  a strange  combination  of  obedience 
and  docility,  with  an  irresistible  conviction  that  she  was  doing 
the  work  of  God,  and  that  therefore  He  would  bring  it  about  in 
spite  of  all  opposition,  in  His  own  time  and  way. 

All  this  we  find,  and  much  more,  in  the  most  interesting  and 
remarkable  Life  of  Madame  d’Houet.  We  will  not  attempt  to 
summarize  the  little  volume  which  we  hope  our  readers  will 
read — and  we  are  sure  will  read  with  profit — for  themselves. 
We  will  merely  select  one  or  two  incidents  in  her  life  which  at 
first  we  read  with  some  surprise,  and  about  which  we  should 
like  to  say  a few  words,  because  a right  understanding  of  them 
gives  the  key  to  much  that  seems  strange  in  itself,  and  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  the  fact  that  in  work  done  for  God  the 
laws  of  growth,  the  conditions  of  success,  the  influences  which 
prove  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  some  new  enterprise,  are 
very  different  from  those  which  belong  to  the  natural  order. 

Madame  de  Bonnault  d’Houet  was  married  at  the  age  of 
twenty  to  a husband  who  was  chosen,  according  to  French 
Custom,  by  her  parents.  Her  husband,  a most  excellent  and 

1 The  Life  of  Madame  de  Bonnault  d'Houet , Foundress  of  the  Faithful  Com- 
Pinions  of  Jesus.  Translated  by  Lady  Herbert.  Dublin : Gill  and  Son. 
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pious  man,  died  a year  after  their  marriage.  In  her  early  life, 
both  before  and  after  her  marriage,  she  was  fond  of  the  amuse* 
ments  of  the  world.  Balls  and  theatres  were  to  her  a source  of 
hearty  and  innocent  pleasure.  Even  after  her  husband’s  death 
she  continued  to  go  into  society  with  hearty  enjoyment  But 
God  was  calling  her  to  higher  things  step  by  step,  first  in  one 
way,  then  in  another.  He  intimated  to  her  that  she  had  a 
higher  life  in  store  for  her.  He  began  to  lead  her  in  the  path 
erf  perfection.  When  she  was  about  thirty-five  years  old  she 
offered  the  shelter  of  her  house  to  the  Jesuit  P&re  Varin.  God 
sent  him  for  her  guidance,  and  from  that  time  he  began  to  lead 
her  towards  the  work  God  designed  for  her.  Here  began  the 
strange  vicissitudes  of  her  life.  She  began  to  long  after  the 
religious  life,  and  that  interior  impulse  which  is  so  unmistake- 
able  to  those  who  have  once  experienced  its  Heaven-sent 
promptings,  urged  her  to  carry  out  her  desire.  But  she  was  to 
undergo  many  a “ rude  tpreuve ” before  obtaining  her  wish. 
She  was  unceasingly  snubbed,  nay  persecuted,  by  her  Jesuit 
directors,  not  merely  for  a short  time  of  probation,  but  even 
after  her  Institute  was  established  and  approved.  Their  conduct 
towards  her  was  often  in  appearance  hard  and  arbitrary,  but  the 
best  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  their  guidance  was  her  reliance  on 
their  direction  and  the  courage  which  they  infused  into  her  even 
when  apparently  most  severe.  In  one  respect  they  opposed 
her  Institute  most  perseveringly.  They  objected  to  the  name, 
“ Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus,”  and  at  Rome  did  their  best  to 
get  it  changed,  so  much  so  that  they  left  even  upon  the  Holy 
Father  (Leo  the  Twelfth)  the  impression  that  they  were  hostile 
to  the  new  Institute.  They  were  unsuccessful  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  name,  but  we  cannot  but  admire  their  prudence. 
Madame  d’Houet,  like  so  many  modern  foundresses,  aimed  at  a 
close  approximation  to  Jesuit  rule. 

It  is  not  [she  says  in  her  journal]  in  the  footsteps  of  some  earthly 
Saint  that  we  wish  to  walk,  but  in  those  of  Jesus  Christ.  Our  Lord 
received  women  into  His  society,  and  they  followed  Him  faithfully  to 
the  end.  ...  If  we  wish  to  imitate  the  children  of  St  Ignatius,  it  is 
because  they  themselves  are  the  closest  imitators  of  Jesus  Christ  (p.  91). 

Now,  one  of  St.  Ignatius’  most  strict  injunctions  was  against 
any  sort  of  third  order.  The  similarity  of  “Compagnons  de 
Jdsus”  to  the  name  “ Compagnie  de  Jdsus”  might  have  afforded 
some  ground  for  regarding  Madame  d’Houet’s  Institute  in  this 
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light,  had  it  not  been  for  the  disavowal,  nay,  the  opposition 
offered  by  the  Jesuits  to  the  new  society.  This  is  the  real 
explanation  of  the  following  paragraph,  which  otherwise  seems 
strangely  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  the  Society  of  Jesus 
had  been  the  foster-parent  of  the  new  Institute.  After  Madame 
4'Houet  had  obtained  from  the  Holy  Father  himself,  and  that 
an  the  very  feast  of  St  Ignatius,  the  extraordinary  favour  of  a 
Brief  which  the  Pope  himself  dictated, 

On  her  return  to  France,  after  having  informed  the  bishops  of  the 
various  dioceses  where  the  society  was  established  of  the  result  of  her 
journey,  and  communicating  to  them  the  Brief  of  praise  which  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  had  deigned  to  grant  her,  our  venerable  Foundress, 
by  the  advice  of  the  Archbishop  of  Amiens,  made  the  same  communi- 
cation to  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  She  was  immediately  met  by  a deter- 
mined opposition  on  their  part  The  object  of  it  was  directed  especially 
against  the  name  of  “ Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus  this  name,  which 
had  been  in  our  Mother’s  heart  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  society, 
and  which  she  had  kept  carefully  hidden  for  six  years,  not  wishing  to 
take  it  without  the  authorization  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  himself,  and 
which  appeared  now  for  the  first  time  in  the  Brief  which  Leo  the 
Twelfth  had  given  her. 

It  was  this  name  which  they  wished  her  to  alter,  offering  to  use  all 
the  credit  they  possessed  at  Rome  to  effect  this  change ; but  in  case  of 
her  refusal  they  threatened  to  use  all  their  influence  against  her  and 
against  our  society  (pp.  151,  152). 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  opposition,  the  Brief  of  approval  was 
duly  signed  and  sealed,  and  though  the  Jesuits  have  no  more 
special  connection  with  the  Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus  than 
they  have  with  any  other  of  the  orders  or  congregations  that 
have  borrowed  from  the  rule  of  St.  Ignatius,  yet  no  one  can 
read  this  beautiful  life  without  recognizing  many  traits  of  Jesuit 
devotion  in  the  foundation  of  Madame  d’Houet.  Her  constant 
motto  was  that  true  Jesuit  maxim,  Courage  and  Confidence! 
She  had  a special  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and 
to  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  His  holy  Mother.  Just  before 
her  death  she  remarked  that  one's  only  happiness  consists  in 
saving  souls. 

Madame  d'Houet's  Life  is  one  which  cannot  fail  to  interest 
the  reader,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  translated  by  Lady  Herbert 
is  a sufficient  guarantee  that  the  style  is  graceful  and  the 
English  pure. 
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4. — TRAITlS  DE  DROIT  NATUREL  THEORIQUE  ET  APPLIQUfc1 

The  practical  school  of  politicians  teach  that  it  is  of  little 
use  to  discuss  abstract  principles  of  Government,  the  best  plan 
being  to  look  at  actual  history,  see  what  nations  have  really 
prospered,  and  copy  the  institutions  which  have  approved 
themselves  by  success.  Such  is  not  the  plan  which  recommends 
itself  to  M.  Rothe.  He  judges,  and  judges  rightly,  that  Govern- 
ments, if  they  are  to  be  what  they  ought  to  be,  must  be  founded 
and  carried  out  on  a well-established  ground-work  of  eternal 
justice.  Hence  he  spares  no  pains  to  begin  with  the  simplest 
divisions  and  build  up  a body  of  science  in  orderly  manner, 
all  resting,  we  do  not  say  on  the  hypothesis,  but  on  the  grand 
truth  of  Theism,  and  of  what  goes  beyond  this,  Christianity.  It 
being  impossible  to  follow  our  author  throughout  his  volume,  we 
will  select  for  comment  one  point,  which  is  of  special  interest, 
and  of  which  his  treatment  calls  for  special  remark. 

It  is  the  view  of  Bellarmine  and  Suarez  that  political  power 
is,  by  natural  law,  vested  in  the  people,  from  the  mere  fact  of 
their  coming  together  into  one  community;  but  that,  as  this 
power  cannot  be  exercised  by  all  in  common,  some  man,  or 
collection  of  men,  must  be  chosen,  in  whom  authority  to  rule 
shall  repose.  M.  Rothe  does  not  like  this  theory.  He  thinks  it 
dangerous  in  its  consequences  ; but,  as  mere  danger  from  a 
truth  would  not  make  it  untrue,  he  feels  bound  to  show  cause 
for  thinking  that  the  two  eminent  Jesuits  are  mistaken  in  their 
doctrine.  The  danger  he  apprehends  is  an  impetus  lent  to 
Revolution,  and  to  a perpetual  setting-up,  and  up-setting  of 
Governments  by  a fickle  people.  Nor  does  he  think  that  Suarez 
can  consistently  defend — though  he  does  defend — the  stability  of 
thrones,  or  of  what  corresponds  to  thrones.  Now  certain  facts 
do  seem  to  tell  against  Suarez.  Who  can  point  to  a primitive 
Government  originally  set  up  by  the  vote  of  all  the  people,  men 
and  women,  or  even  by  the  vast  majority  of  them  ? De  Maistre 
goes  so  far  as  to  say,  La  souverainett  est  toujours  prise,  jamais 
donnte  and  he  adds,  une  seconde  thforie  plus  profottde  decouvre  en 
suite  qtiil  en  doit  itre  ainsi.  M.  Rothe  does  not  contest  that 

1 Trait J dt  Droit  Natural  Thhrique  U Appliqut.  Par  Tancr&lc  Rothe,  Doctew 
en  Droit,  Professeur  aux  FacultSs  Catholiques  de  Lille.  Paris  : L.  L&rose  et  Force!, 
22,  Rne  Soufflot,  1885. 
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authority  may  sometimes  have  the  origin  which  Suarez  assigns 
to  it ; but  he  denies  that  this  is  the  only  legitimate  origin.  He 
believes  in  something  which  Carlyle  was  never  tired  of  asserting, 
that  a real  king  is  one  who  can — who  is  a born  leader  of  men 
and  who  takes  up  his  position  because  it  is  his.  So  M.  Rothe 
holds  that  one  man,  or  certain  men,  are  often  so  adapted  to  rule 
their  fellows  for  the  best  interests  of  all,  that  it  becomes  a simple 
duty  for  others  to  acquiesce  in  the  natural  fitness  of  things.  An 
acquiescence  suffices  without  any  election,  and  the  acquiescence 
need  not  be  by  the  multitude.  For,  it  appears,  just  as  there 
are  naturally  designated  rulers,  so  there  may  be  naturally 
designated  approvers  of  these  rulers — namely,  a few  of  the  most 
influential.  The  Patriarch  of  a large  family  or  clan,  gradually 
merging  into  a King,  is  an  instance  of  M.  Rothe’s  meaning. 

The  above  outline  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
innovation  aimed  at — so  far  as  it  is  a real  innovation — upon 
the  doctrines  of  Suarez.  In  behalf  of  the  latter  we  would 
suggest  the  following  considerations.  Suarez  could  not  but 
be  aware  of  the  practical  impossibility  or  undesirability  of 
literally  polling  the  whole  multitude,  and  of  the  fact  that 
the  leaders  of  men  do  ordinarily  rise  to  the  surface  by  their 
own  inherent  powers.  Still  with  these  facts  before  him  he  would 
persist  that  his  theory  was  the  abstract  statement  of  the  origin 
of  civil  power.  A people  needs  a Government,  and  God  has  left 
it  to  the  people  to  determine  that  Government  for  themselves. 
In  the  abstract  one  man  has  no  more  right  to  rule  than  another ; 
one  man  has  no  more  right  to  elect  a ruler  than  another.  The 
ruler,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  must  rest  his  title 
ultimately  upon  election,  and  the  people  are  the  electors.  But 
as  stability  is  essential  to  good  Government,  they  must  bear  with 
many  inconveniences  before  they  seek  to  shake  off  the  power 
that  they  have  put  over  themselves ; they  must  use  means  of 
reform  short  of  rebellion ; and  if  rebellion  is  ever  in  rare 
instances  justified,  about  which  we  here  say  nothing,  it  will  be 
in  most  rare  and  extreme  cases. 

As  to  the  de  facto  origins  of  Government,  few  perhaps  are 
throughout  their  whole  course  legitimate.  The  case  is  very  like 
the  amassing  of  large  fortunes  throughout  a succession  of 
generations  in  the  same  family.  In  both  instances  prescription 
has  to  come  in  to  rectify  injustices  that  can  no  longer,  with 
reference  to  the  common  good,  be  corrected  by  way  of 
renouncement  or  restitution. 

VOL.  xxxiv.  t 
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Bbt  to  return  to  the  legitimate  modes  of  forming  a Govern- 
ment. These  are,  according  to  our  author,  three  in  number. 

(4)  La  conqu&e  legitime,  dans  l’hypothkse  extraordinaire  mais 
possible,  d'une  multitude  sans  lien  politique  justement  subjugue ; 

La  proraesse  valide  faite  par  les  fondateurs  d'un  £tat,  chacun  en  ce  que 
Ifc  conceme,  de  reconnaitre  en  tel  homme  ou  un  tel  toe  collectif  leur 
souverain ; (3).  Le  fait  que,  par  rapport  k un  groupe  donnd,  tel  honnae 
cartel  toe  collectif  est  le  mieux  en  mesnre  de  faire  le  bien  common. 

Another  point  on  which  M.  Rothe  differs  from  Suarez  and 
from  the  common  teaching,  and  is  content  with  his  own  reason-  ’ 
ing  and  the  company  of  Gerson,  is  as  to  whether  the  civil  power 
can  ever  give  a direct  command,  the  sin  of  disobeying  which 
could  be  called  a special  sin  against  authority  as  vested  in  man, 
and  not  a sin  only  against  God  Himself.  M.  Rothe  thinks  that 
political  power  cannot  command  directly  in  the  way  described. 
It  can  express  its  will  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  for  the  common 
good ; it  can  define  obligations  not  otherwise  determined ; but 
m all  cases  the  moral  obligation  comes  straight  from  the  law  of 
mutual  charity,  in  the  enforcement  of  which  law  the  human 
Government  has  a coercive  power.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
ordinary  doctrine  on  this  point  is  the  true  one.  And  the  author 
further  perplexes  us  by  occasionally  defining  the  scope  of  civil 
power  as  the  prevention  of  evil,  and  occasionally  as  the  further- 
ance of  the  greater  good  of  the  state.  In  one  page  we  have 
the  two  modes  of  expression,  which  are  not  identical,  occurring 
together.  We  have  the  definition  : 

La  souverain et£  politique  est  le  pouvoir  de  contraindre  les  homines 
en  vue  de  leur  bien  commun  tant  physique  que  moral,  sans  toe  subor- 
4&tm£  k une  antoritl  suptoeure  de  meme  nature. 

But  then,  we  have  constantly  recurring  phrases  where  this 
promotion  of  the  common  good  seems  to  be  restricted  to  stopping 
mischief.  Such  limiting  sentiments  are  the  following. 

La  souverainet^  politique  ne  ddpasse  pas  les  limites  du  pouvoir 
dtemp&cher  des  d£sordres.  . . . Ces  pouvoirs  ne  d£passent  point  en  effet 
les  bornes  du  pouvoir  d’emp&cher  le  mal,  les  violations  des  droits  et 
les  actes  coatee  soi-mgme. 

Wfe  submit  that  the  civil  power  is  not  transgressing  its  own 
limits  when  it  makes  and  enforces  laws  having  for  their  object 
the  positive  progress  of  the  nation  m well-being,  apart  from  the 
mere  prevention  of  harm. 
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It  may  seem  ungracious  to  have  spoken  rather  of  points  of 
<fisagreemerrt  than  of  the  many  points  of  agreement  between 
M.  Rothe  and  ourselves.  But  at  least  what  we  have  said  has 
been  spoken  in  no  spirit  of  hostility : nor  do  we  think  the 
author's  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  political  power  to  be,  at 
bottom,  so  very  divetgent  from  that  of  Suarez,  when  both, 
theories  are  brought  to  the  test  of  practical  application.  And 
just  as  the  author  surmises  that  Bellarmine  and  Suarez  may 
have  been  unwittingly  led  to  take  up  their  view  by  the  political 
dangers  of  their  time,  so  we  venture  to  surmise  that  M.  Rothe's 
objection  to  the  old  doctrine  is  partly  the  outcome  of  present 
political  dangers  in  France.  He  dreads  the  doctrine  that  ail 
power  is  from  the  people,  because  he  knows  how  that  doctrine  is 
being  abused.  Still  he  allows  that  possible  abuse  is  no 
disproof ; and  other  mode  of  disproof  we  think  he  has  none. 


5, — HYMNS  AND  VERSES.1 

What  abundance  of  material  for  the  highest  poetry  our 
religion  furnishes  us  with!  This  is  the  thought  which  is 
uppermost  in  our  minds  as  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  Hymns 
and  Verses.  The  Catholic  idea  of  God,  of  His  loving,  minute 
and  all  powerful  protection,  truly  the  Father  of  men,  how 
superior  to  the  Zeus  or  Jupiter  of  the  ancients!  Or  if  the 
eyes  of  ordinary  poets  cannot  approach  to  gaze  upon  that 
ineffable  Essence  without  being  “ blasted  with  excess  of  light," 
they  may  turn  to  the  God-Man,  Jesus  Christ,  whose  Person 
and  whole  Life  are  so  fitted  to  inspire  the  highest  raptures  of 
poetry.  The  adorable  loveliness  and  majesty  of  His  Person 
and  character,  and  His  self-sacrificing  love  for  us ; His  Nativity, 
Epiphany,  Presentation,  all  the  Divine  mysteries  of  His  Public 
Life,  and  of  His  Passion  and  Deaths — how  infinitely  superior 
are  these  as  subjects  of  poetry  to  the  rather  dubious  actions 
of  Apollo  or  Mercury,  which  Horace  celebrates ! Again  His 
Life  in  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  all  that  Holy  Communion 
implies,  the  devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  leave  far  behind 
any  analogous  teachings  of  Paganism  as  subjects  for  poetry. 
Our  Blessed  Lady  again,  what  poetic  feelings  are  associated 
with  her  name!  'Unbelievers  even  are  forced  to  confess  them- 
selves captivated  by  it.  And,  finally,  what  a soul-inspiring 
1 Hymns  <tnd  Verses.  By  Lady  Catherine  Petre.  London  : Boras  and  Oalfcs. 
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theme  is  the  Church,  who  lives  with  the  life  of  her  Divine 
Spouse,  and  whose  history  bears  so  close  a resemblance  to  His 
earthly  life  of  ignominy,  suffering  and  persecution.  Horace 
and  Virgil,  as  they  contemplated  the  city  of  Rome,  and  thought 
of  its  power  and  glory  and  all  that  it  had  done  in  the  world, 
were  carried  away  by  their  poetic  feelings.  What  man,  whose 
mind  has  not  been  warped  by  prejudice,  can  look  back  without 
emotion  on  the  long  line  of  Roman  Pontiffs?  Almost  to  a 
man  learned  and  pious,  very  many  of  them  of  extraordinary 
ability,  they  ruled  so  many  millions  through  eighteen  centuries 
not  by  the  might  of  the  sword,  but  by  the  moral  force  of 
religious  ideas.  The  Church  too  was  always  on  the  side  of 
peace,  order,  and  just  liberty,  and  by  degrees  out  of  the 
barbarism  of  the  dark  ages  she  has  formed  our  wonderful 
European  civilization.  All  this  is  matter  eminently  fitted 
for  the  poet  And  we  need  not  rest  the  proof  of  our  thesis 
on  internal  evidence  alone ; there  are  poems  on  these  subjects 
which  are  acknowledged  to  be  among  the  very  best  that  we 
have  of  sacred  poetry.  The  Stabat  Mater , Dies  lrce,  Milton's 
Hymn  on  the  Nativity , Dante's  Divina  Comtnedia , Paradise  Lost , 
and  Paradise  Regained  have  already  taken  their  place  along 
with  the  best  that  the  human  mind  has  produced. 

But  although  a good  subject  is  the  first  and  main  requisite 
of  poetry,  it  is  not  everything ; form  goes  for  a great  deal  in  an 
art  whose  primary  object  is  to  give  pleasure.  The  language, 
the  metre,  the  rhymes,  the  sentiments,  all  must  combine 
towards  this  end.  And  so  fastidious  are  we  become  that, 
if  any  one  of  these  elements  be  defective,  we  refuse  to  be 
pleased,  we  refuse  to  accept  what  is  thus  offered  as  poetry. 

And  as  if  all  this  were  not  enough,  there  must  be  in  true 
poetry  an  undefinable  enthusiasm,  a “ fine  frenzy,”  an  afflatus , 
the  absence  of  which  reduces  verse  to  bad  prose  cut  into  lengths. 
In  a word,  to  write  poetry  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  do,  and 
a true  poet  is  a being  very  seldom  seen  in  our  humdrum, 
matter-of-fact,  work-a-day  world. 

The  book  before  us  is  too  modest  to  aspire  to  the  highest 
rank  of  poetry.  It  consists  mainly  of  pieces  which  are  the 
simple,  straight-forward  expressions  of  a devout  Catholic  soul 
on  religious  subjects,  and  on  the  phases  of  the  spiritual  life. 
We  hope  we  are  not  unduly  biassed  in  favour  of  what  first  saw 
the  light  in  our  pages,  but  we  think  that  the  pieces  at  the  end 
of  the  volume  are  the  best  We  would  particularly  mention 
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Sic  facientem,  and  The  son  of  a king  for  me.  The  latter  piece 
is  well  conceived  and  well  worked  out  Hildegard  is  a beautiful 
maiden,  “ rich  with  the  wealth  of  lands  and  gold.”  Many  suitors 
seek  her  hand,  but  she  proudly  rejects  them  all,  they  are  all 
beneath  her,  “the  son  of  a king  for  me,”  she  exclaims.  She 
has  decked  herself  in  her  best,  and  at  the  command  of  the 
King's  son  she  is  to  be  presented  at  Court ; she  is  full  of  proud 
expectation,  but  before  setting  out  she  kneels  before  her  crucifix 
to  say  one  prayer. 

But  a sudden  thrill  shot  through  her  frame, 

And  she  seemed  to  gasp  for  breath, 

As  she  strained  her  eyes  to  the  Crucified, 

Who  had  loved  her  to  bitter  death, — 

And  a voice  that  pierced  her  inmost  soul, 

Said,  “ Give  thyself  up  to  Me  : 

For  I am  the  Son  of  a mighty  King, 

And  I gave  up  all  for  thee.” 

She  gave  one  cry,  at  His  feet  she  lay, 

While  the  burning  tears  fell  fast : 

His  power  had  triumphed  o’er  worldly  pride 
Her  heart  had  been  won  at  last  ! 

And  so  she  enters  the  convent. 

We  notice  one  or  two  little  oversights  that  it  might  be  well 
to  correct  in  a second  edition.  In  the  piece  on  the  Assumption, 
surely  “triumph*?///  day”  ought  to  be  rather  triumph*?/  day. 
More  than  once  lines  which  start  on  the  first  stanza  rhyming 
together,  break  away  from  each  other  as  the  piece  proceeds, 
although  the  form  of  the  stanzas  is  the  same  throughout.  Italics 
ought  not  to  be  necessary  in  poetry,  the  accent  should  bring 
out  the  emphasis.  But  perhaps  the  Editor  was  unwilling  to 
alter  the  manuscript,  and  regarded  it  as  more  respectful  to  Lady 
Petre's  memory  to  leave  her  beautiful  little  poems  entirely 
untouched. 


6.— HISTORY  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.1 

Good  work  has  been  done  by  Father  Pruente  in  translating 
the  History  of  the  Catholic  Church , by  Dr.  Heinrich  Brueck.  The 
learned  German  professor  has  written  it  for  the  use  of  Colleges 
and  Seminaries,  and  he  has  certainly  succeeded  in  bringing 

1 History  of  the  Catholic  Church.  By  Dr.  Heinrich  Brueck,  Professor  of  Theology 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Seminary  of  Mcntz.  Translated  by  Rev.  E.  Pruente.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  James  A.  Corcoran,  S.T.D.  New  York  : Benztger 
Brothers,  1885. 
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forth  a wade  which  ought  to  be  invaluable  as  a text-bode.  The 
critics  of  Germany  have  received  it  very  favourably,  and,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  with  reason,  for  it  is  a model  of  historic  accu- 
racy and  conciseness,  which  it  would  be  well  for  many  of  our 
modern  historians  to  imitate.  The  contents  of  the  first  volume 
comprise  the  chief  events  from  the  Advent  of  the  Messias  to 
tile  end  of  the  Pontificate  of  Boniface  the  Eighth.  This  volume 
is  divided  into  two  epochs,  each  of  which  is  sub-divided  into 
two  periods  ; in  each  period,  we  consider  separatdy  the  external 
and  the  internal  condition  of  the  Church. 

One  very  important  feature  of  the  work  is  the  importance 
given  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  the  development  of  its 
doctrine,  and  its  worship  and  discipline  in  each  successive 
period,  so  that  you  can  trace  at  once  the  different  stages  through 
which  the  Church  has  passed  in  the  use  of  its  sacraments,  in  its 
Liturgy,  and  in  its  general  religious  life.  The  chief  points  of 
doctrine  in  the  different  heresies  are  proposed  in  such  a way  as 
to  show  that  the  author  has  fully  grasped  their  essential  features, 
and  wherever  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  Pelagianism,  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  Catholic  is  as  carefully  noted.  The  knotty 
points  in  early  Church  history  are  treated  succinctly,  but  clearly. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  author’s  own  words  in 
judging  of  the  conduct  of  Pope  Vigilius  in  the  quarrel  on  the 
Three  Chapters. 

The  vacillating  conduct  of  Vigilius  was  principally  caused  by  the 
trying  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  The  condemnation  of 
the  Three  Chapters,  which  might  be  misused  by  the  Monophysites  to 
tbe  degradation  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  bad  brought  the  Western 
Bishops  into  collision  with  the  Apostolic  See,  while  the  defence  of  the 
same  had  occasioned  outrages  of  various  kinds  to  be  inflicted  on  tbe 
Pope,  and  left  die  worst  to  be  dreaded  for  the  East  The  change  m 
the  conduqt  of  Vigilius  was  regulated  as  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
motives  prevailed.  But  these  contradictory  decisions  did  not  touch  the 
dogma  itself.  In  this  the  Pope  preserved  his  consistency,  as  is  proved 
by  his  censure  of  the  extracts  containing  erring  propositions  of  Theo- 
dore’s and  Theodoret!s  writings.  The  question  is  whether  or  not  it  was 
opportune  to  condemn  the  writings  named,  seeing  that  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  had  not  decided  that  they  should  be  rejected. 
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7. — THE  FAITH  OF  CATHOLICS.1 

Is  the  new  edition  of  the  Faith  af  Catholics , which  has  just 
been  published  in  America,  we  have  a useful  reprint  of  a very 
valuable  work.  That  such  a work  should  have  been  produced 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  Catholics  in 
England  were  a mere  handful,  is  one  of  the  many  facts  which 
often  makes  one  doubt  if  our  activity,  especially  in  literary  work, 
has  really  kept  pace  with  our  increase  in  numbers.  The  first 
compilers  of  this  great  collection  of  proofs  of  Catholic  doctrine 
from  the  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers  were 
Esthers  Beriagton  and  Kirk.  In  its  original  form  the  book  went 
through  two  editions.  In  1S46  a third  edition  was  published  at 
a time  when,  on  account  of  the  point  which  the  Tractarian 
movement  had  then  reached,  such  a publication  was  especially 
opportune.  This  third  edition  was  almost  a new  work,  for  Dr. 
Waterworth,  who  edited  it,  largely  recast  the  work  of  Berington 
and  Kirk,  made  numerous  additions,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
four  years  during  which  he  was  engaged  upon  it,  read  for  the 
purpose  the  available  works  of  every  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the 
first  five  centuries.  The  edition  just  published  in  America  under 
Mgr.  Capel’s  editorship  is,  he  tells  us,  substantially  a reprint  of 
Dr.  Waterworks  edition.  But  he  has  added  m the  appendix  to 
the  third  volume  a chronological  list  of  the  Popes  of  the  first  she 
centuries,  a reprint  of  the  chapter  on  the  testimony  of  the 
Fathers  bo  the  immaculate  Conception,  from  Dr.  Ullathornc’s 
we&knewn  work,  and  a translation  of  the  decree  of  the  Council 
cf  the  Vatican  on  the  Primacy  and  Infallibility  of  the  Pope, 
the  chapter  on  the  Primacy  of  St.  Peter  and  his  Successors 
*wLii.  pp.  1 — vo8)  being  referred  to  for  the  patristic  testimonies 
to  these  doctrines,  a good  proof  that  there  was  no  new  theory 
.proposed  in  the  Vatican  decree,  for  these  chapters  stand  as  they 
did  m the  edition  of  1846.  These  are  useful  additions.  It  is, 
however,  a pity  that  there  is  no  general  index  to  alt  three 
volumes.  We  are  sure  that  if  the  publishers  would  even  now 
print  a separate  one,  they  would  greatly  increase  the  practical 
utility  of  a very  useful  work. 

There  is  no  need  of  any  further  recommendation  cm  oar 

1 The  Faith  of  Catholics  confirmed  by  Scripture  and  attested  by  the  Fathers  of 
She  First  Five  Centuries  *of  the  Church.  With  Preface  by  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr. 
Capd^D.D.  In  three  volumes.  F.  Pustet  and  Co.,  New  York  and  Cincinnati,  1885. 
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part  of  a work  which  has  stood  so  well  the  best  test,  that  of 
repeated  publication,  and  we  trust  this  new  edition  will  find  a 
wide  circle  of  readers.  Few  outside  the  Church  have  any  idea 
of  the  strength  of  the  patristic  argument  for  Catholic  doctrine 
High  Churchmen  who  appeal  so  readily  to  primitive  tradition 
have  generally  no  clear  idea  what  that  tradition  is  Low 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters  who  talk  of  mediaeval  corruptions  are, 
as  a rule,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  Fathers  bear 
witness  that  if  Catholic  doctrines  are  corrupt  doctrines,  the  cor- 
ruption must  have  taken  place  in  the  very  first  age  of  that 
Church,  which  Christ  promised  to  guard  from  error  to  the  end  of 
time.  Finally  the  argument  from  the  Fathers  has  a value  even 
against  sceptics,  as  it  proves  the  historical  fact  that  a Church  that 
is  one  in  doctrine  has  been  in  existence  from  the  first  century  to 
the  nineteenth.  We  may  safely  challenge  them  to  explain  this 
fact  on  any  other  theory  than  that  of  revelation  and  Divine 
assistance.  Thus  for  all  classes  outside  the  Church  these  three 
goodly  volumes  supply  strong  documentary  evidence  in  support 
of  Catholic  truth. 


8. — LIFE  OF  ST.  CLARE.1 

It  is  well  remarked  in  the  Preface  to  this  book  that  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints  form  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  interesting 
subjects  that  the  pen  of  the  Christian  writer  can  be  employed 
on.  He  has  to  record  victories  the  most  glorious  won  over  the 
infernal  enemy  and  over  the  tyranny  of  human  passion;  he 
has  to  tell  of  a fortitude  which  is  superior  to  all  worldly 
attractions,  to  all  earthly  adversities,  and  which  leads  to  the 
unfading  crown  of  heavenly  bliss ; his  object  is  to  incite  men 
to  the  imitation  of  the  virtues  practised  by  the  saints  on  earth, 
and  to  awaken  in  them  the  desire  to  participate  in  their  happy 
lot  in  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem.  The  life  of  St  Clare  of 
Montefalco  is  rich  in  examples  of  extraordinary  virtue;  the 
spirit  of  mortification,  the  love  of  the  Cross,  the  desire  to 
resemble  as  far  as  possible  the  Crucified  Redeemer,  form  its 
leading  characteristics ; characteristics  which,  as  is  stated  in  the 
decree  of  her  canonization,  are  strikingly  absent  from  the 
heart  and  daily  life  of  Christians  in  the  present  day.  During 

1 Life  of  St.  Clare  of  Montefalco . Translated  from  the  Italian  by  the  Rev.  J.A. 
Locke,  O.S.A.  Benziger  Brothers,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis,  1884. 
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her  lifetime  St.  Clare  enjoyed  a widespread  reputation  for 
eminent  sanctity,  and  after  her  death  the  numerous  miracles 
worked  and  wonderful  favours  obtained  by  her  intercession, 
caused  her  to  be  endowed  by  public  acclamation  with  the  title 
of  Saint.  But  although  the  process  of  her  canonization  was 
completed  within  eighteen  years  from  the  date  of  her  death, 
the  issuing  of  the  decree  was  postponed,  and  it  was  only  after 
an  interval  of  nearly  six  centuries  that  she  was  raised  to  the 
altars  of  the  Church  by  the  present  Pontiff*  in  September,  1881. 

It  has  been  said  that  devotion  to  our  Lord’s  Passion  was  the 
leading  feature  of  her  life,  and  it  is  remarkable  at  what  an  early 
age  her  love  of  penance  manifested  itself.  What  would  be 
thought  now-a-days  of  a tiny  child  of  four  or  five  years  old 
who  “mortified  her  innocent  and  tender  flesh  with  scourges 
she  had  interwoven  together  from  little  cords/’  who  was  44  often 
heard  to  cry  aloud,  as  she  passed  along  in  the  open  air, 4 Mercy, 
0 Lord,  mercy!*  as  though  she  were  the  greatest  of  sinners, 
at  the  same  time  beating  her  breast  and  piercing  it  with  prickly 
chestnut-burrs ? ” Yet  such  things  are  recorded  of  St.  Clare; 
and  as  she  advanced  in  years  and  strength,  her  austerities 
increased  in  proportion.  Not  only  did  she  punish  herself 
severely  and  humiliate  herself  deeply  for  the  most  trifling 
fault  or  infraction  of  her  Rule — at  the  age  of  seven  years  she 
had  retired  to  an  hermitage,  where  her  sister  and  some  other 
pious  women  were  living  a life  of  seclusion  from  the  world 
—but  she  was  ready  to  take  upon  herself  the  chastisement 
due  to  the  faults  of  others,  and  thus  imitate  Him  who  bore  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world.  Many  times  her  prayers  obtained 
the  conversion  of  sinners  sunk  in  the  depths  of  vice,  the  reform 
of  persons  leading  a scandalous  life ; many  a time  she  appeased 
the  Divine  wrath,  asking  that  upon  her  might  be  visited  the 
sufferings  others  had  merited. 

At  the  time  in  which  St.  Clare  lived  (1268 — 1308)  it  was 
the  fashion  for  pious  women  who  desired  to  live  apart  from  the 
distractions  of  the  world,  without  following  the  conventual  rule 
or  wearing  a distinctive  dress,  to  gather  together  in  hermitages. 
Four  such  houses  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montefalco, 
that  inhabited  by  St.  Clare  having  been  erected  by  her  father 
to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  his  elder  daughter,  who  was  the 
Superioress.  As  the  numbers  of  the  community  increased, 
and  a larger  house  was  required,  it  was  thought  advisable, 
aot  to  found  a fresh  Order,  but  to  form  part  of  one  already 
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regularly  established  and  approved  by  the  Church.  The 
selection  was  referred  to  the  Bishop,  who  determined  in  favooif 
of  the  Augustinian  ; and  into  that  Order  they  were  consequently 
incorporated.  On  the  death  of  her  sister,  Clare  was  chosen 
Abbess,  although  only  twenty-three  years  of  age.  She  dis- 
played great  prudence  in  the  government  of  her  religious  family* 
enforcing  obedience  to  the  Rule  in  its  minutest  points,  and 
never  wearying  of  exciting  her  subjects  to  the  love  of  God. 
Never  did  she  suffer  to  go  uncorrected  a single  unguarded  word 
that  might  in  the  remotest  degree  tend  to  tarnish  the  purity 
of  their  faith*  nor  did  she  allow  them  even  to  speak  to  persons 
suspected  of  heresy.  She  set  before  them  the  most  admirable 
examples  of  humility  by  fulfilling  the  most  menial  offices, 
rendering  the  most  humble  and  revolting  services  to  the  sick, 
ministering  to  those  afflicted  with  leprosy  and  other  repulsive 
diseases ; endeavouring  by  every  means  in  her  power  to  imbue 
her  subjects  with  a low  opinion  of  herself. 

To  St.  Clare  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ  was  the  dearest 
and  most  familiar  subject  of  meditation,  and  the  vast  field  of 
His  awful  sufferings  was  ever  before  her  mental  gaze.  During 
riie  first  twenty  years  of  her  life  this  devotion  was  rewarded  by 
consolation  and  sweetness,  accompanied  with  peace  and  jqy, 
ecstasies  and  supernatural  favours  ; but  this  was  succeeded  by 
a period  of  desolation  and  darkness,  temptation  and  trial. 

Clare  was  destined  to  undergo  those  trials  which  are  more  painful 
to  devout  souls  than  any  martyrdom.  . . . She  was  one  day  in  her  cell 
with  her  companion  Marina,  and  they  were  conversing  on  heavenly 
things,  when  the  discourse  turned  upon  the  goodness  of  her  Divine 
Spouse  Jesus.  “Oh,  how  merciful  and  loving  and  kind  He  is,”  said  die 
“'that  He  gives  us  everything  we  ask  for!  He  vouchsafes  to  grant 
me  the  grace  to  witness  His  entire  Passion  every  time  I ask  Him.* 
“But,”  answered  Marina,  “I  too  ask  for  this  grace,  and  beg  God 
earnestly  for  k;  hut  I know  I do  not  deserve  to  be  heard,  because  I 
home  not  that  lively  faith  which  you  have.”  These  few  words  of  Marina 
penetrated  to  the  heart  of  Clare,  and  sufficed  to  awaken  therein  the 
faintest  feeling  of  vanity,  as  though  she  were  more  favoured  of  God 
than  others.  She  afterwards  confessed  the  fault  with  tears.  It  was  a 
slight  fault*  indeed ; but  in  the  plans  of  Divine  Providence  it  offered 
an  excellent  occasion  for  giving  the  enemy  of  her  salvation  greater 
power  to  tempt  her,  that  her  soul  might  thus  be  purified  in  the  furnace 
of  tribulation.  And  now  every  fierce  temptation  seemed  as  thoqgh 
k wore  unchained  and  let  loose  upon  the  saint ; the  dear  vision  of  the 
Passion  of  Jesus  Christ  was  taken  fixrni  her,  raid  in  its  stead  her  fa aqy 
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ms 'filled  with  the  foulest  and  most  shameful  images ; her  former  peace 
ms  changed  into  an  intense  desolation  of  spirit.  There  was  no  scheme 
that  her  malignant  tempter  did  not  employ  to  overcome  her  constancy*; 
...  not  only  did  he  tempt  her  to  unholy  actions  and  to  complacency 
k the  same,  but  he  stirred  up  within  her  a storm  of  passions  and  a 
fierce  enticement  to  their  gratification,  so  that  the  wretched  Clare  saw 
herself  surrounded,  nay,  overwhelmed  on  every  side  (pp.  45,  46). 

For  eleven  years  her  soul  remained  a stranger  to  comfort,; 
but  God  who  allowed  His  servant  thus  to  suffer,  was  careful 
also  to  reward  her.  During  this  period  of  spiritual  conflict 
die  received  signal  favours  of  light  and  grace,  and  was  gi&ed 
with  such  great  knowledge  that  she  could  reason  on  thing? 
both  human  and  Divine  without  having  studied  them.  She 
was  able  to  9olve  the  most  abstruse  questions.  Bishops  and 
priests  admired  her  wisdom,  theologians  and  philosophers 
proposed  to  her  their  doubts  and  difficulties ; she  unveiled  the 
sophisms  of  heretics  and  refuted  their  errors  with  marvellous 
ability.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  one  thus  tried  by  God 
was  without  trial  and  persecution  from  men  ; religious  of  other 
orders,  either  envious  of  the  repute  of  St.  Clare’s  nuns,  or  urged 
on  by  the  devil,  spread  infamous  calumnies  respecting  them, 
but  this  only  afforded  her  an  opportunity  to  imitate  her 
Redeemer  by  pardoning  her  enemies,  and  avenging  herself 
by  acts  of  generous  kindness  and  special  affection ; several 
times  she  'sent  a portion  of  the  alms  she  received  to  a mm 
who  by  her  unscrupulous  slanders  had  sought  to  bring  the  Saint 
into  ill-repute. 

That  which  is  most  remarkable  and  interesting  in  the  life 
of  St  Clare,  and  the  thing  which  distinguishes  her  from  other 
saints  is  that  she  literally  bore  in  her  body  the  image  of  the 
Crucified  Redeemer.  She  did  not  receive  the  sacred  stigmata 
like  St  Francis,  nor  had  she  her  heart  pierced  by  a seraph  like 
St  Teresa,  but  our  Lard  Himself  vouchsafed  to  picture  within 
her  die  mysteries  of  His  Passion.  This  occurred  when  she  was 
thirty-three  years  of  age,  and  whilst  she  was  absorbed  in 
sorrowful  contemplation  of  the  Passion  : 

On  a sudden  she  saw  standing  before  her  the  august  object  of  her 
sympathetic  grief,  the  Saviour  Himself,  clothed  in  a white  garment, 
and  wearing  on  His  countenance  a smile  of  sweetest  tenderness.  He 
was  in  the  guise  of  a pilgrim,  and  bore  His  Cross  upon  His  shoulders. 
Tknraig  towards  her.  He  said  that  He  wished  to  plant  that  very  Cross 
in  her  heart  He  spoke  and  it  was  done.  The  words  of  the  Almighty 
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were  immediately  followed  by  a wonderful  effect  That  very  instant, 
not  only  was  the  Cross  planted  in  her  heart,  but  all  the  mysteries  of 
the  Passion  were  impressed  upon  and  depicted  in  the  cavity  of  that 
same  heart.  She  felt  at  that  moment  the  greatness  of  the  favour  and 
the  miracle  and  thenceforward  contemplated  the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  not 
in  Jerusalem  or  on  Calvary,  but  in  herself  (p.  117). 

After  her  death,  in  the  process  of  embalming  her  body,  her 
heart  was  found  to  be  of  an  extraordinary  size ; it  was  opened, 
and  all  present  saw  to  their  great  amazement,  the  figure  of 
the  Crucified  formed  in  flesh,  lying  in  a cavity  of  the  heart. 
Further  examination  resulted  in  finding  another  tendon  formed 
likewise  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  heart,  exactly  alike  in  shape 
to  the  lash  with  which  Jesus  was  scourged  at  the  pillar. 

When  this  reached  the  ears  of  the  Vicar-General,  he  thought 
it  an  impostlire,  and,  accompanied  by  some  distinguished  theolo- 
gians and  physicians,  proceeded  to  the  convent,  to  reprimand 
and  punish  the  nuns. 

The  religious  endeavoured  to  justify  themselves,  but  their  best 
justification  was  to  present  to  him  the  heart  of  St.  Clare,  so  that  he 
might  himself  examine  it  and  pass  judgment  on  it.  He  refused  dis- 
dainfully at  first  to  look  at  it,  but  afterwards  consented ; and  what  was 
his  astonishment  to  see  for  himself  the  figures  of  the  Crucified  and  of 
the  scourge!  But  what  heightened  his  astonishment  and  added 
greater  lustre  to  the  triumph  of  the  truth  was  that  he  himself  and 
those  with  him  discovered  by  their  critical  examination  other  emblems 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  Passion ; that  is  to  say,  the  pillar,  the  crown  of 
thorns,  the  three  nails,  the  lance,  and  the  reed  with  the  sponge.  These 
were  represented  with  such  realistic  effect  that  the  Vicar-General,  in 
touching  the  point  of  the  lance  and  of  the  nails,  was  pierced  by  them 
as  though  they  were  of  iron.  They  were  so  astonished  that  words  failed 
them  to  express  their  thoughts,  and,  struck  with  the  greatness  of  the 
prodigy,  they  confessed  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  Almighty  (p.  167). 

Amongst  the  supernatural  gifts  possessed  and  exercised 
by  St  Clare,  one  of  the  most  marvellous  was  that  of  raising 
the  dead.  Two  years  before  her  happy  transition  to  the  joys 
of  Paradise,  she  recalled  to  life  a man  who,  having  been  killed 
by  the  falling  in  of  a pit  which  he  was  excavating,  had  died 
without  the  sacraments ; he  lived  long  enough  to  settle  both 
the  affairs  of  his  soul  and  also  his  temporal  concerns,  and  then 
calmly  fell  asleep  again  in  the  Lord.  Very  much  the  same 
story  is  also  recorded  in  reference  to  a lay-sister  of  the 
Augustinian  Order. 
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During  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  the  Saint's  life  her 
physical  sufferings  were  very  great,  and  she  was  only  able  to 
leave  her  bed  at  rare  intervals.  She  bore  all  her  weakness  and 
pain  with  heroic  courage  and  resignation,  but  at  length  suc- 
cumbed rather  to  the  vehemence  and  frequency  of  her  ecstasies 
than  to  any  definite  disease.  Thus  all  her  trials  and  conflicts 
were  at  an  end,  her  triumph  was  complete,  her  virtue  and 
sanctity  received  their  crown. 

We  must  congratulate  the  translator  on  the  excellence  of 
his  translation,  and  sincerely  re-echo  the  wish  he  expresses,  that 
his  labours  may  redound  to  the  honour  of  God,  the  glory  of 
St.  Clare,  and  the  good  of  souls. 


9.— AN  AMERICAN  LAWYER'S  ARGUMENT  FOR  CHRISTIANITY.1 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Burnett’s  title-page  that  he  is  the  author 
of  two  previous  works,  one,  The  Path  which  led  a Protestant 
Lawyer  to  the  Catholic  Church , the  other.  Recollections  and 
Opinions  of  an  old  Pioneer . We  could,  if  we  mistake  not,  even 
without  this  hint  have  traced  something  of  both  the  lawyer  and 
the  pioneer  in  his  newest  work.  We  see  the  pioneer  in 
numerous  recollections  of  early  days  in  what  were  forty  years 
ago  frontier  states,  recollections  referred  to  not  inaptly  as 
illustrations  of  this  or  that  part  of  the  argument.  There  is  also 
evidence  of  close  observation  and  wonderful  familiarity  with 
wild  animal  life,  a kind  of  knowledge  that  stands  the  author 
in  good  stead  in  his  discussion  of  the  objections  raised  by 
Evolutionists  against  the  argument  from  design.  It  is  this  know- 
ledge too,  we  venture  to  think,  that  has  made  the  argument 
from  design  our  author’s  favourite  one.  We  see  the  lawyer  at 
every  turn,  not  only  in  the  habit  of  clear  statement  and  definite 
argument,  but  also  in  such  passages  as  that  where  dealing  with 
the  internal  argument  for  Holy  Scripture,  and  questions  of  the 
concord  between  Scripture  and  science,  he  appeals  very  tellingly 
to  the  rules  recognized  in  his  profession  for  the  interpretation  of 
legal  evidence.  The  book  is  largely  composed  of  extracts,  a 
host  of  writers  being  called  as  witnesses  for  or  against  the  main 
argument.  The  objections  of  adversaries  are  stated  in  their  own 

1 Reasons  why  we  should  Believe  in  Cod \ Love  God,  and  Obey  Cod . By  Peter  H. 
Burnett.  New  York:  Catholic  Publication  Society.  London:  Burns  and  Oates,  1884. 
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words,  and  we  have  on  the  other  side  some  of  the  most  telling 
passages  from  Catholic  writers  living  and  dead,  as  well  as 
evidence  on  points  of  fact  from  travellers,  archaeologists,  and 
men  of  science.  Of  this  free  use  of  extracts  the  author  says  in 
his  Preface : 

Having  commenced  this  work  at  aa  advanced  period  of  life  when 
my  capacity  to  labour  was  so  much  abridged  and  my  remaining  time  so 
limited,  I have  very  freely  availed  myself  of  the  labours  of  others. 
But  while  this  work  will  be  very  largely  composed  of  extracts  from  other 
writers,  I think  it  will  be  found  that  the  line  of  argument  pursued  is  new 
in  some  important  respects. 

There  is  no  need  for  such  an  apology.  Where  a writer  is 
collecting  evidence  in  support  of  a central  thesis  he  does  well  to 
cite  the  very  words  of  foe  and  friend,  the  objections  and  admis- 
sions of  the  former,  the  well  put  arguments  of  the  latter,  and  to 
adduce  on  questions  of  fact  the  detailed  evidence  of  recognized 
authorities.  Mr.  Burnett  has  quoted  to  good  purposes  from  a 
very  wide  extent  of  reading  (in  which  we  are  glad  to  see  THE 
Month  has  a place),  and  his  book  is  none'  the  less  valuable, 
because  it  puts  the  student  in  possession  of  the  most  important 
portions  of  so  many  others. 

The  argument  is  divided  into  four  parts.  First,  the  existence 
of  God  is  proved  by  means  of  the  argument  from  design.  The 
author  refuses  to  go  into  any  previous  question  as  to  the 
external  world  and  our  knowledge  of  it,  remarking  that — 

By  the  very  act  of  composing  and  publishing  a work,  an  author 
absolutely  assumes  his  own  existence  and  that  of  the  external  world.  I 
shall  therefore  waste  no  time  in  the  attempt  to  prove  facts  that  I think 
require  no  proof.  I begin  by  assuming  my  own  existence  and  that  of 
the  external  world  around  me.  Should  any  one  dispute  those  position^ 
I must  remain  silent  I have  no  reply  to  make. 

He  then  lays  down  the  principle : 

That  order  and  system  are  the  legitimate  and  immediate  products  of 
intellect  and  instinct,  but  were  the  original  products  of  intellect  alone. 

The  truth  of  the  principle  having  been  dwelt  upon  and 
illustrated,  it  is  applied  to  a large  mass  of  facts  in  nature,  each 
group  of  facts  being  marshalled  to  give  new  evidence  of 
purpose — of  mind  at  work  in  creation.  The  second  part  deals 
very  fully  with  the  objections  against  the  argument  from  design, 
drawn  from  the  theory  of  evolution.  As  a specimen  of  the 
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author's  style,  we  quote  here  an  argument  from  a very  familiar 
fhct,  which  seems  to  show  that  a structure  otherwise  unintel- 
ligible may  sometimes  be  explained,  if  it  is  remembered  that  the 
tower  creation  is  for  man's  use  and  advantage  : 

Mr.  Darwin  thinks  the  sting  of  the  bee  imperfect  “ Can  we  con- 
flier  the  sting  of  the  bee  as  perfect,  which,  when  used  against  many 
kinds  of  enemies,  cannot  be  withdrawn  owing  to  the  backward  ser- 
rations, and  thus  inevitably  causes  the  death  of  the  insect  by  tearing  out 
its  viscera  ? ” 2 If  the  bee  could  use  its  sting  repeatedly,  like  the  wasp 
or  the  hornet,  it  would  be  better  for  the  insect,  but  much  worse  for  man. 
The  bee  is  one  of  the  creatures  intended  for  man’s  especial  benefit,  as 
it  gathers  honey  as  well  for  him  as  for  itself.  If  this  now  useful 
industrious  little  worker  could  only  use  its  sting  often,  without  the 
necessary  loss  of  its  own  life  in  the  act,  no  man  could  keep  a hive  of 
bees  about  his  place.  . . . Mr.  Darwin  has  this  passage : u If  it  could 
be  proved*  that  any  part  of  the  structure  of  any  one  species  has 
been  formed  for  the  exclusive  good  of  another  species,  it  would  an- 
nihilate my  theory,  for  such  could  not  have  been  produced  through 
natural  selection.”3  I readily  agree  with  the  learned  author  that  the 
sting  of  the  bee  is  imperfect,  so  far  as  the  insect  is  concerned.  The 
barbs  upon  the  end  of  the  sting  are  certainly  very  important  u parts  of 
the  structure  of  the  species,”  as  they  M inevitably  cause  the  death  of 
the  insect  when  used  against  many  kinds  of  enemies.”  Those  barbs  are 
not  at  all  necessary  to  the  sting,  as  the  weapon  would  be  far  more  useful 
without  them,  so  far  as  the  welfare  of  the  bee  itself  is  attme  concerned. 
Then  as  those  barbs  cannot  be  of  any  conceivable  use  to  the  bee,  but 
in  fact  cause  its  destruction,  they  must  have  been  “ formed  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  another  species.”  ...  I cannot  perceive  how  these 
facts  can  be  reconciled  with  the  author’s  theory.  On  the  creational 
theory  we  can  well  understand  why  parts  of  the  structure  of  one  species 
should  be  formed  for  the  exclusive  good  of  another  species.  In  this 
case  the  barbs  are  not  only  useless  but  injurious  to  the  bee. 

In  the  third  part,  having  completed  the  argument  from 
design,  the  author  turns  to  a new  branch  of  his  subject.  First 
he  shows  that  given  that  God  exists,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a 
revelation,  and  he  then  proceeds  to  prove  the  fact  that  a reve- 
lation has  been  given.  This  portion  of  the  subject  is  divided 
into  two  main  parts,  one  dealing  with  the  Mosaic,  the  other  with 
die  Christian  dispensation ; a short,  but  very  clear  statement 
of  the  aigument  from  prophecy,  forms  a kind  of  link  between 
the  two.  The  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  its  age  is  examined  at  considerable  length,  and  a great  mass 

3 Origin  of  Spe:ies%  p.  163.  3 Ibid,  p.  162. 
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of  evidence  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject.  The  argument  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels  is  given  more  briefly,  but 
is  sufficiently  stated.  In  this  part  the  argument  that  has  pleased 
us  most,  is  that  drawn  from  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  the 
pagan  world,  first  in  the  Roman  Empire,  then  in  other  lands. 
These  are  among  the  most  interesting  pages  of  a very  inter- 
esting work.  Finally,  before  summing  up  his  argument,  the 
author  deals  at  some  length  with  various  popular  objections  of 
Christianity. 

The  author  of  course  writes  neither  as  a professor  of  science, 
nor  as  a trained  theologian.  He  speaks  to  men  living  busy  lives 
in  a busy  work],  and  he  speaks  their  language.  But  he  is 
popular  without  being  inaccurate,  and  thanks  to  the  careful  use 
of  recognized  authorities  he  has,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  given 
throughout  a substantially  accurate  statement  of  Catholic 
doctrine,  on  a wide  range  of  very  difficult  questions.4  Such  a 
testimony  as  this  to  the  force  of  the  evidence  for  Christianity 
coming  from  a layman  will  probably  produce  an  effect  in  many 
quarters  where  the  words  of  a priest  would  not  be  listened  to. 
The  book  is  a valuable  storehouse  of  arguments  and  facts,  and 
the  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  done  good  service  to 
the  cause  of  truth. 

4 We  have  noticed  only  one  inaccuracy  of  any  importance.  If  we  understand  the 
author  rightly,  he  says  (at  p.  507)  the  Adam  and  Eve  before  the  Fall  would  probably 
be  subject  to  internal  temptations  to  pride.  This  would  not  be  the  case,  all  their 
temptations  must  have  been  from  without. 
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I. — BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

We  have  received  from  America  a tale  of  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  the  scenes'  of  which  are  laid  in  Palestine,  *t 
the  time  of  our  Lord’s  Public  Ministry,  and  when  the  Roman 
forces  were  engaged  in  repulsing  the  inroads  of  the  Phoenician 
tribes.1  The  principal  characters  of  the  story  are  an  aged 
Jewish  nobleman  living  in  retirement  at  his  magnificent  viUa 
of  Dalmanutha,  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Genesareth,  and 
his  youthful  daughter,  the  lovely  Elikah,  whom  at  his  death 
he  entrusts  to  the  guardianship  of  the  manager  of  his  estates, 
AdherbaL  This  man,  though  he  enjoys  the  perfect  confidence 
of  his  employer,  is  a fratricide  and  a consummate  scoundrel; 
with  the  aid  of  some  other  unscrupulous  individuals,  he  intrigues 
In  defraud  Elikah  of  her  father’s  wealth,  but  is  circumvented 
sad  baffled  by  Octavios,  a brave  Roman  officer,  the  devoted 
k>ver  of  the  youthful  heiress.  Through  her  gentle  influence, 
Octavius  is  induced  to  embrace  the  Jewish  faith,  and  afterwards, 
through  the  teaching  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  Apostle  St 
John,  he  becomes  a Christian.  Elikah  does  the  same,  and  is 
deoounoed  by  the  traitor  Adherbal;  she  flies  from  her  home, 
hot  cannot  succeed  in  eluding  his  vengeance.  We  leave  the 
vender  to  unwind  for  himself  the  thread  of  this  narrative,  which 
gives  pictures  of  the  luxuries  of  Oriental  refinement,  and  the 
convivial  intercourse  of  the  Roman  camp,  while  the  theories  of 
Pagan  philosophers  and  the  fundamental  beliefs  of  Judaism  are 
freely  discussed  and  expounded  in  its  pages.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  Adherbal,  after  staining  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  his 
innocent  victim,  disappears,  to  be  found  again  in  the  monastery 
vpon  Mount  Carmel  where  Octavius  has  also  retired,  * peace- 

x C tetanus,  a TaU  ef  the  First  Vexhny.  By  A.  T.  E.  lfcw  YoA  : T).  and 
iBadfier  and  Co.,  1^884. 
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fully  to  wait  for  the  Angel  of  Deliverance,”  who  shall  permit 
14  his  sanctified  soul  to  meet  in  the  realms  above  the  martyred 
Virgin  of  Dalmanutha.” 

Gaston  de  Sdgur , the  latest  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Series,* 
is  a biography  of  the  late  Mgr.  de  S£gur,  many  of  whose 
popular  devotional  and  controversial  works  are  well  known  in 
England.  His  life  is  a very  interesting  one,  much  of  its  interest 
arising  from  the  fact  that  Mgr.  de  S^gur  lost  his  sight  at  the 
age  of  thirty-four,  and  passed  twenty-six  years  of  active  and 
zealous  work  in  complete  blindness.  He  never  lost  for  a 
moment  the  cheerful  courage  which  always  animated  him,  but 
he  preached,  wrote  books,  helped  in  Catholic  organization,  and 
devoted  himself  to  personal  work  for  the  poor  and  suffering, 
as  zealously  as  he  had  done  before  this  great  blow  fell  upon 
him.  Such  a life  carries  with  it  a lesson  too  plain  to  need 
pointing  out 

Catholic  publishers  can  do  no  better  work  for  Catholic 
literature  than  that  of  giving  us  cheap  reprints  of  books  of 
recognized  value.  We  are  therefore  glad  to  point  out  to  our 
readers  an  excellent  shilling  edition  of  the  late  J.  F.  Maguire's 
work  on  the  Pontificate  of  Pius  the  Ninth,8  which  has  just  been 
published  by  Messrs.  Gill  and  Son.  In  the  last  edition  the 
history  only  came  down  to  the  seizure  of  Rome  by  the  Italian 
Government  In  this  edition  Mgr.  Patterson  has  briefly  sketched 
the  closing  years  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  and  the  work  now  concludes 
with  the  election  of  the  reigning  Pontiff.  Considering  that  the 
book  contains  about  four  hundred  well-printed  pages,  it  is 
wonderfully  cheap.  The  more  we  have  of  such  popular  editions 
of  good  Catholic  books,  the  better. 

The  parentage  of  Gundrada4  has  for  long  been  a pro- 
blem which  has  exercised  the  skill  of  genealogists  and  given 
rise  to  much  discussion.  The  theory  which  has  hitherto  been 
most  generally  accepted  is  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Kiog 
William  the  Conqueror  by  Queen  Matilda.  The  evidence  upon 
which  this  theory  rests  is  apparently  respectable,  being  certain 
documents  which  are  found  in  the  cartulary  of  the  Priory  of 

9 Gaston  do  Stgur,  a Biography . Condensed  from  the  French  Memoir  by  the 
Marquis  de  S^gur.  By  F.  J.  M.  A.  Partridge.  London : Burns  and  Oates,  1884. 

* Pius  tho  Ninth  and  his  Times . By  the  late  John  Francis  Maguire,  M.P. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  brought  down  to  the  accession  of  Pope  Leo  the  Thirteenth, 
by  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Patterson.  Dublin : M.  H.  Gill  and  Son,  1885. 

4 Gundrada  de  Wamnne,  wi/e  of  William  de  Warrenne . A Critical  Examination 
of  the  received  stories  of  her  Parentage.  By  Rob.  E.  C.  Waters,  B.  A.,  Exeter,  Ifc&fr 
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Lewes,  of  which  this  William  de  Warrenne  and  his  wife  were' 
founders.  Mr.  Waters  maintains  that  of  these  documents  some 
are  garbled,  some  are  the  fabrications  of  a later  age,  and  that 
the  entire  series  is  untrustworthy;  and  he  shows  their  incon- 
sistency with  the  statements  contained  in  a letter  written  by 
St.  Anselm.  The  inquiry  is  pursued  with  great  acumen  through 
this  interesting  little  pamphlet  (it  consists  of  no  more  than  22 
pages)  which  appears  satisfactorily  to  prove  the  several  points 
which  its  author  seeks  to  establish. 

Art  M'Morrough  O'Cavatiagh 6 is  an  interesting  historical 
romance  of  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a period 
of  Ireland’s  history  but  little  known  and  little  studied.  The 
story  is  well  told,  and  the  interest,  as  the  plot  develops,  is  well 
sustained.  The  descriptions  are  often  extremely  picturesque  and 
full  of  beauty,  though  they  are  at  times  somewhat  overdrawn. 
Much  of  England’s  unfortunate  method  of  acting  towards  the 
native  Septs  is  skilfully  interwoven  into  the  narrative ; in  fact, 
the  plot  mainly  turns  on  the  ruthless  provisions  made  by  Edward: 
the  Third  in  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny.  It  forbade  the  adoption 
of  the  Irish  language,  or  name  or  dress  by  any  man  of  English 
blood  : it  enforced  within  the  Pale  the  exclusive  use  of  English 
law,  and  made  the  use  of  the  native  or  Brehon  law,  which  was 
gaining  ground,  an  act  of  treason ; it  made  treasonable  any 
marriage  of  the  English  with  persons  of  the  Irish  race,  or  any 
adoption  of  English  children  by  Irish  foster-fathers.  We  should 
Kke  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  points  on  which  we  should 
like  further  information  in  a second  edition.  Surely  it  is  an 
anachronism  for  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  the  Heir 
Apparent  to  the  English  throne,  about  the  year  of  grace  1390 
to  be  talking  of  the  Great  Mogul  ? Is  it  true  that  such  a 
dignitary  as  an  Abbot  exists  in  the  Dominican  Order  ? And 
lastly,  was  it  not  John,  surnamed  Lackland  (from  whom  the 
Barons  under  the  guidance  of  Cardinal  Langton  wrested  the 
Great  Charter),  and  not  John  of  Gaunt,  who  insulted  the  Irish 
chieftains  ? 

Father  Schouppe  has  presented  us  with  a very  useful  Book 
of  Meditations6  for  the  use  of  the  clergy,  as  well  Secular  as 
Regular.  The  meditations  are  drawn  up  on  the  model  of  the 

* Art  MK Morrough  O'Cavanagk , Prince  of  Leinster . By  M.  L.  O’Byrne,  Author 
of  The  Pale  and  the  Septs,  &c.  Dublin  : M.  H.  Gill  and  Son. 

Afeditationes  Sacerdotalcs  Clero  turn  Sacnlari  turn  Pegu  lari  accommodates. 
Auctore,  F.  N.  Schouppe,  S.J. 
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Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius,,  and  are  exceedingly  well  developed, 
owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the  author’s  great  acquaintance 
with  Holy  Scripture,  the  Sacred  Canons,  and  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers.  He  has  not  been  afraid  to  draw  largely  from  that 
great  master  of  the  spiritual  life,  the  Venerable  Father  de  Ponte. 
The  feature  which  strikes  us  most  is  the  practical  nature  of  the 
meditations.  They  are  meant  for  the  clergy,  and  in  consequence 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  they  breathe  the  spirit  which 
should  animate  the  priesthood.  The  dangers  of  the  sacred 
calling,  the  causes  of  spiritual  ruin,  the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  labourer  in  the  Lord’s  vineyard,  the  motives  which  should 
actuate  him  to  aim  at  higher  degrees  of  perfection  are  clearly 
and  skilfully  proposed.  # 

Last  words  have  always  a special  significance,  and  words 
from  Father  de  Ravignan7  must  invariably  be  listened  to  with 
attention  and  respect  The  last  retreat  he  preached  before  his 
death  is  thus  invested  with  a double  interest.  The  size  of  the 
volume  is  in  itself  a proof  that  the  meditations  are  not  given 
in  exUnso ; they  are  apparently  written  from  notes,  and  arc 
therefore  more  suited  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  private  medi- 
tation than  as  spiritual  reading.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that,, 
because  addressed  to  Carmelite  nuns,  the  meditations  are  not 
adapted  for  persons  living  in  the  world,  for  there  is  nothing 
which  makes  them  exclusively  applicable  to  any  state  of  yfe. 
The  beautiful  thoughts  and  suggestive  ideas  which  distinguish 
Father  de  Ravignan’s  writings  appear  most  strikingly  towards 
the  end  of  the  book ; the  meditation  on  true  Devotion  to  our 
Lord  is  of  great  practical  utility,  and  from  the  one  entitled 
Peace  on  the  Cross,  the  Christian  will  derive  much  consolation 
and  encouragement  in  times  of  suffering. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  to  our  readers 
Messrs.  Gill  and  Son’s  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Young  People} 
The  want  of  something  of  the  kind  has  long  been  felt  in  many 
a Catholic  school  and  household,  and  resort  has  been  had  to 
Protestant  magazines  which,  however  good  of  their  kind,  axe 
not  suited  to  Catholic  boys  or  girls,  decorated  as  they  often 
were  with  portraits  of  prominent  Protestant  clergymen,  and 

7 Ravignan' s Last  Retreat , given  to  the  Carmelite  Nuns  of  the  Monastery , Rna  de 
Messine , Paris,  183  7-  Translated  from  the  French  by  F.  M’Donagh  Mahony. 
Bans*  and  Oates,  1SS5. 

* Gill's  Illustrated  Magaxhm  far  Young  Peofk.  A Jcwnmt  of  Good  and  Pleasant 
Beading.  Issued  in  weekly  (id.)  numbers  and  monthly  parts.  Dublin  ; M.E  Gill 
and  Son. 
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depicting  as  heroes  the  agents  of  Protestant  missionary  societies. 
Messrs.  Gill  have  supplied  this  want,  and  have  supplied  it  well. 
Their  magazine,  which  is  now  three  months  old,  contains  varied, 
interesting,  and  useful  matter,  neatly  illustrated,  and  intermingled 
with  conundrums  and  jokes  which  will  make  it  still  more 
attractive.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  has  yet  obtained  the 
circulation  it  deserves,  but  it  has  only  to  be  known,  to  become 
a welcome  friend  in  colleges,  convent  schools,  private  families, 
and  all  other  places  where  Catholic  boys  and  girls  are  to  be 
found. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  Don  Bosco9  and  of  his  wonderful 
power  to  obtain  favours  and  graces  from  Almighty  God,  and  of 
the  miraculous  way  in  which  the  orphanages  he  has  founded  are 
supported  by  alms  which  flow  in  unasked  from  every  side.  We 
have  already  published  in  The  Month  an  account  from  Lady 
Herbert’s  accomplished  pen  of  this  remarkable  man.  We  are 
now  glad*  to  recommend  to  our  readers  a little  book  lately 
published  by  Messrs.  Gill  and  Son,  and  gathered  chiefly  from 
the  narrative  of  Dr.  D’Espinez,  by  Mrs.  Raymond  Barker.  It 
cootains  a series  of  most  extraordinary  and  most  edifying  stories, 
which  show  that  Don  Bosco  has  power  not  only  with  man,  but 
with  Almighty  God  Himself.  Of  course,  his  work  has  cost  him 
personal  suffering  and  disappointments  without  end,  but  this  is 
the  way  of  the  saints*  and  Don  Bosco  seems  likely  to  prove  a 
saint,  if  we  may  judge  from  all  that  is  related  of  him. 

The  performances  at  the  Birmingham  Oratory  of  the  plays 
dL  Terence10  and  Plautus  adapted  by  his  Eminence  Cardinal 
Newman  for  representation  on  the  modern  stage  have  been 
eminently  successful  from  the  very  first  Those  who  have 
witnessed  the  recent  performance  of  the  Aulularia  will  have 
pleasant  memories  recalled  by  Father  Bellasis’  graphic  and 
pleasant  account  of  the  play,  and  those  who  were  not  present 
wiH  read  it  with  interest,  as  the  humorous  vein  which  enters 
into  his  analysis  of  the  plot  receives  additional  life  from  the 
admirable  sketches  of  the  different  characters  which  accompany 
k and  the  remarks  on  the  various  actors.  It  is  written  in  a 
thoroughly  Plautine  vein,  and  as  all  quotations  are  translated, 
it  can  be  appreciated  even  by  those  who  are  not  ripe  Latin 
scholars. 

* Dan  Bosco  and  his  Work.  From  the  narrative  of  Dr.  D’Espinez,  by  Mrs. 
Raymond  Barker.  Dublin : M.  H.  Gill  and  Son. 

* Tkc  Money  Jar  of  Plautus  at  tke  Oratory  School.  An  account  of  the  recent 
wpn  m lii  111.  By  Edward  Bellasis.  London : Kagan  Paul,  Tsendi^aBd  Ca 
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II.— MAGAZINES. 

The  January  number  of  the  Stimmcn  at/s  Maria-Laaclt  deals 
with  some  difficult  questions.  Father  Lehmkuhl,  in  the  opening 
article,  explains  the  precepts  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  usury 
and  interest,  as  connected  with  the  great  social  problem  of 
capital  and  labour.  Some  persons  assert  that  the  Church,  who 
has  pronounced  the  taking  of  usury  to  be  unlawful,  by  allowing 
those  who  own  her  sway  to  take  interest,  now  tolerates  and 
even  sanctions  what  she  formerly  condemned.  But  u»ury,  as 
prohibited,  is  taking  interest,  without  outlay,  risk,  or  labour  of 
the  lender,  on  money  which  would  otherwise  be  unemployed. 
To  permit  the  lender  to  demand  a moderate  interest,  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  profit  his  money  would  bring  in  if  laid  out  in  a 
different  manner,  is  no  unworthy  departure  from  her  immutable 
principles  of  justice  and  morality,  but  an  adaptation  of  those 
principles  to  altered  circumstances  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
day.  A new  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  is  discussed  by 
Father  Jurgens.  It  asserts  that  in  the  clear,  jelly-like  substance 
which  is  the  material  point  at  which  all  life  starts,  there  is 
a minute  particle  to  which  the  name  of  idioplasm  is  given  ; and 
this,  by  the  mechanical  motion  and  different  arrangement  of 
the  molecules  composing  it,  determines  the  nature  of  the 
organism  to  be  evolved  therefrom.  This  attempt  to  elucidate 
the  origin  of  the  structural  differences  of  organic  life,  says  Father 
Jurgens,  is,  however,  without  scientific  value,  since  its  propounder 
goes  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  protoplasm  is  a mere  albu- 
menatic  mass,  whereas  recent  discoveries  show  it  to  be  a tissue 
of  the  finest,  most  delicate  meshes.  Many  are  the  pamphlets 
and  essays  which  have  appeared  in  Germany  during  the  last 
four  years  on  the  subject  of  the  unhappy  Queen  of  Scots.  The 
whole  of  this  Stuart  literature , as  Father  Dreves  collectively 
terms  these  recent  publications — some  of  which  represent  her 
as  a martyr,  others  as  a murderess — fails  to  substantiate  her 
guilt,  or  conclusively  prove  her  innocence  as  to  the  main  point  at 
issue  : whether  she  was  a confederate  in  Darnley's  murder,  and 
willingly  consented  to  marry  Bothwell.  The  evidence  on  both 
sides  is  glanced  at,  but  the  question  is  not  argued  in  the  pages 
of  the  Stimmen . Father  Kreiten  continues  his  critique  of 
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Moli&re’s  life  and  writings,  and  Father  Baumgartner,  in  his  usual 
entertaining  style,  gives  an  account  of  his  expedition  to  Mount 
Hecla,  and  a description  of  the  far-famed  Geyser. 

The  comparative  science  of  religion — the  last-born  of  jnodem 
sciences,  which  owes  its  existence  in  a great  measure  to  Professor 
Max  Muller,  by  whom  the  sacred  books  of  the  Aryans  have 
been  made  accessible  to  the  student — forms  the  subject  of  an 
essay,  the  first  instalment  of  which  appears  in  the  Katholik  for 
December.  The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  expose  some  of  the 
principal  errors  into  which  Hartmann  has  fallen  in  his  endeavour 
to  trace  to  their  origin  the  religious  beliefs  of  mankind  ; he 
starts  with  the  false  hypothesis  that  the  history  of  religious 
Consciousness  is  one  of  gradual  progress  and  development,  the 
elements  of  it  being  found  not  only  in  the  lowest  scale  of 
humanity,  but  even  in  the  brute  creation  ; and  in  the  fetish- 
worship  of  the  savage  he  sees  not  a corruption  of  and  falling 
away  from  a purer  and  higher  worship,  but  an  ignorant  identifi- 
cation of  natural  objects  with  a vaguely-conceived  Deity.  Dr. 
Stockl  answers  the  objections  made  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Katholik  to  his  view  of  Aristotle’s  teaching.  The  social  con- 
dition of  Italy  forms  the  subject  of  another  article.  Social 
reformers,  in  their  zeal  for  the  removal  of  real  or  imaginary 
abuses,  think  it  necessary  to  subvert  the  existing  order  of 
things  and  reorganize  society  on  modern  principles.  Italy  has 
broken  with  the  past,  and  she  now  affords  a lamentable  proof 
that  Liberalism  is  the  root  whence  spring  the  evils  it  pretends 
to  combat.  Where  is  the  material  prosperity  and  intellectual 
progress  promised  to  her  ? Stava  meglio  quando  stava  peggio  is 
in  every  one's  mouth  : excessive  taxation,  an  enormous  national 
debt,  a vast  increase  of  crime,  discontent,  misery,  emigration, 
is  the  product  of  the  policy  of  the  last  fourteen  years  in  Italy. 

The  Civilta  Cattolica  (No.  829)  draws  a gloomy  picture  of 
the  state  of  society.  Never,  it  says,  has  a departing  year  been 
known  to  bequeath  to  its  successor  so  unenviable  an  .inheritance 
as  that  left  by  1884;  never  in  the  annals  of  history  has  such 
universal  subversion  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  order  been 
recorded.  The  canker  is  said  to  be  eating  to  the  heart  of  every 
European  State,  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  nowhere  is 
the  wound  so  grievous,  the  corruption  so  deep-seated,  as  in  Italy. 
The  Civil td  points  to  the  attitude  of  the  Holy  See  as  a source 
of  encouragement  and  consolation,  the  undaunted  firmness  of 
the  Head  of  the  Church  giving  assurance  of  the  ultimate,  if  not 
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imminent  triumph  of  the  faith.  The  appearance  -of  a book 
purporting  to  be  written  by  a Catholic  in  defence  of  the  Jews* 
calls  into  utterance  the  anti-Semitic  feelings  of  the  Civiiti. 
Investigation  into  the  origin  of  secret  anti-Christian  societies — 
the  mystery  of  iniquity  which  since  the  times  of  the  Apostles 
has  waged  untiring  warfare  against  Christianity — proves  them 
to  have  begun  with  the  Jews,  and  to  be  still  encouraged  and 
aided  in  their  deadly  mission  by  the  Jews.  In  support  of  this 
assertion  examination  is  made  of  the  special  characteristics  of 
the  Hebrew  nation,  which,  scattered  as  it  is  among  all  peoples, 
continues  to  be  essentially  a race  apart  Much  has  been  said 
of  late  of  the  lamentable  deterioration  of  the  Italian  drama,, 
owing  to  the  general  moral  and  intellectual  decadence  of  the 
country ; there  are,  however,  some  dramatists  of  merit,  and  the 
works  of  two  of  these  are  reviewed  in  the  Civiltd  (No.  830). 
Attention  is  also  drawn  to  the  fact  that  whereas  in  Europe 
wherever  the  poison  of  Freemasonic  principles  have  spread,  the 
Jesuits  are  looked  upon  as  the  sworn  foes  of  culture  and  pro- 
gress, a very  different  testimony  is  given  in  America  (which  to 
the  Freemason  is  the  ideal  land  of  enlightenment  and  liberty) 
by  the  Congress  of  Washington,  where  non-Catholic  senators 
3poke  of  the  great  spiritual  and  temporal  benefits  arising  from 
the  labours  of  their  missioners  for  the  civilization  and  pacifica- 
tion of  the  hostile  Indians. 

The  Rtforme  Sociale,  directed  by  M.  Edmond  Demolins,  has 
an  important  mission  in  striving  to  counteract  the  revolutionary 
principles  of  the  day,  and  showing  that  Christianity  alone  can 
satisfactorily  adjust  the  conflicting  claims  of  employer  and 
employed,  and  establish  the  rights  of  both  on  a solid  basis. 
The  example  of  the  peasant  proprietors  of  a portion  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  whose  industry,  thrift,  and  economy  enable 
them  to  live  in  comparative  ease,  is  given  as  a model  for  imita- 
tion ; and  the  establishment  of  savings’  banks  is  strongly 
advocated  to  ensure  agricultural  labourers  from  the  distress 
which  disastrous  seasons  so  often  bring  upon  them. 
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rCWlt 

Idatica 

.cmbago 

iecralgia 

^sliiina 


PATENT 


APPLIANCES. 


JJu:c  Appliances  are  recommended  and  used  by  the  Profession 
for  the  Cure  of 


Rheumatism 
Rheumatic  Gout 
Lung  Affections 
Chest  Weakness 
Spinal  Affections 


Bronchitis 
Winter  Cough 
Sore  Throat 
Heart  Affections 
Liver  Complaint,  &c. 


On  the  3rd  October,  the  Rev.  J.  Charlesworth  writes: — 
Will  yen  be  good  enough  to  forward  one  of  your  Chest  Protect  - 
I?  / hove  nvrji  one  during  several  winters  with  great  benefit .” 

)ARLOW  & CO.,  443,  Strand,  London. 


25s.,  30s.,  and  35s. 


Established  1730. 

?rize  Medal  Wax  Candles  with  Platted  Wicks.  Patented. 

2s.  2d.  and  2s.  per  lb. 

Prize  Medal  Vegetable  Candles  for  Church  use. 

is.  5(1*»  is.  3d.,  and  is.  id.  per  lb. 

P.B.— Twopence  per  lb.  on  Wax,  and  one  penny  per  lb.  on  Vegetable  Candles  charged  extra  if  credit 

be  taken  over  three  months. 

Vegetable  Oil  for  Sanctuary  Lamps. 

(Selected  and  Imported  specially  for  this  purpose ). 

Pure  Incense,  with  ordinary  care,  warranted  to  burn  without  flame, 

2s.  6d.,  3s.,  3s.  6d.,  4s.,  6s.,  8s.,  and  10s.  per  1 lb.  tin. 
kodles  of  every  description.  Night  Lights,  Oils,  Starches,  and  all  other  articles  for  domestic  purposes. 
HOUSEHOLD  and  LAUNDRY  SOAPS,  well  dried  and  fit  for  immediate  use. 

Toilet  Soaps  of  all  kinds. 

fllE  REFINED  PALE  YELLOW  SKIN  SOAP,  producing  an  agreeable  softness  to  the  skin, 
is.  per  box  containing  five  tablets. 

Religious  Houses,  Institutions,  Schools,  &c.,  placed  upon  the  most  favourable  tenns.  Goods 
delivered  free  within  the  postal  district,  and  carriage  paid  beyond  it  to  the  nearest  country  railway 
station  on  orders  not  less  than  £$  in  value. 

For  Price  Lists,  Diagrams,  and  full  particulars , address 

FRANCIS  TUCKER  AND  CO., 

«*,  SOUTH  MOLTON  STREET,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE;  or,  MANUFACTORY, 
KENSINGTON,  LONDON,  W. 

j Th  only  Catholic  Establishment  in  England for  the  Manujacturc  of  ll'ax  and  Church  Candles. 


Mr.  BARRAUD, 

263,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.  (Regent  Circus). 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

ENLARGEMENTS,  MINIATURES,  &c. 

PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION, . 


M Mr.  RUSKIN,  the  greatest  Art  Critic  of  the  age,  writing  of  Mr.  Barrauds  Portraits,  says 
They  are  extremely  and  singularly  beautiful,  and  as  pure  Photography  go  as  far  as  the  art  can  at 
present  day,  and  I do  not  see  that  it  can  ever  go  much  further.” 


Groups  and  children  taken  Instantaneously. 

Studio  is  approached  by  a Patent  Lift , and  is  the  most  perfect) \ Q Uiuntrv. 
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IMPORTANT  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

Three  Editions  in  Ninety  days!! 

FOURTH  EDITION  READY. 

CATHOLIC  CHRISTIANITY  AND  MODERN  UNBELIEF. 

A plain  and  brief  statement  of  the  real  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
as  opposed  to  those  falsely  attributed  to  her,  by  Christians  who  reject  her 
authority, and  by  unbelievers  in  Revelation  ; that  thus  a Contrast  maybe 
easily  drawn  between  the  44  Faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints,”  and  the 
conflicting  Theories,  and  Scientific  Guesses  of  the  present  Age  ; and  serving 
as  a Refutation  to  the  assaults  of  modem  Infidelity.  By  the  Right  Rev. 
Jos.  I).  Ricards,  I).  I).,  Bishop  of  Retimo,  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the 
Eastern  Vicariate  of  the  Cape  Colony.  12 mo,  cloth.  Net,  One  Dollar. 

" The  object  of  this  work  is  to  state  the  difficulties  urged  by  Unbelief  against  Catholic  Christimiiity 
plainly  and  even  forcibly.  The  answers  arc  directed  chiefly  to  common  sense,  and  are  supported  bjr 
plain  matter-of-fact  demonstrations,  carefully  selected  on  account  of  their  simplicity,  from  hosts  of 
others  more  suited  to  the  schools.  The  whole  plan  of  the  work  is  conceived  on  the  same  principles. 
If  at  times  the  author  is  led  into  the  path  of  controversy,  he  leaves  the  well-beaten  track  as  soon  as 
possible,  satisfying  himself  with  noting  in  characters  that  cannot  be  mistaken  by  ordinary  inteDigenc’ 
the  essential  marks  of  true  Catholic  teaching.” 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

By  Dr.  H.  Brueck.  With  Additions  from  the  Writings  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Hergenroethdl 
Translated  by  Rev.  E.  Prl’ENTE.  With  the  Approbation  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of 
St.  Louis,  and  Introduction  by  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Corcoran,  S.T.D.  Two  volumes. 
Vol.  I.  Net,  $2.00. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  CATHOLIC  BOOKSELLERS. 


BENZIGER  BROTHERS, 

NEW  YORK,  CINCINNATI,  AND  ST.  LOUIS. 


PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 

BY  THE 

REV.  JAMES  F.  SPLAINE  S.J. 

Reprinted  from  The  Month. 


“ An  excellent  article.  ...  I earnestly  hope  you  will  go  on  working  the  question  and 
keeping  it  before  the  public.” — The  Lord  Bishop  of  Salford. 

u An  admirable  article.  ...  I wish  it  could  be  published  from  the  house-tops.”—  The  Lori 
Bishop  of  Shrewsbury. 


SECOND  AND  CHEAP  EDITION 


LONDON  : 

BURNS  AND  OATES,  GRANVILLE  MANSIONS,  ORCHARD  STREET,  W. 

NEW  YORK  : 

CATHOLIC  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY  CO.,  BARCLAY  STREET. 
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BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  MARCH. 

St.  Joseph ; His  Life,  His  Virtues,  His  Privileges,  His  Power.  A 

Month  of  March  in  his  honour.  By  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Kinane,  P. P.  Second 
Edition.  i8mo,  cloth,  2s. 

A Word  to  St.  Joseph  for  every  day  of  the  Month  of  March ; or,  Three 

Novenas  and  a Triduum  to  St.  Joseph.  Royal  321110.  Stiff  wrapper,  4d. ; cloth,  gilt 
edges,  is. 

The  Power  of  St.  Joseph.  A new  book  of  Meditations  and  Devotions  in 
honour  of  the  Foster-Father  of  our  Lord.  By  the  Rev.  Father  Huguet,  S.M.  i8mo, 
cloth,  is.  6d. 

Novena  of  Grace.  Revealed  by  St.  Francis  Xavier  to  Father  Mastrilli,  of  the 

Society  of  Jesus.  i8mo,  cloth,  limp,  6d. 


Office  of  Holy  Week.  According  to  the  Roman  Missal  and  Breviary.  With 

an  Explanatory  Introduction.  Completely  New  Edition,  carefully  revised  and  corrected. 
Fcap  8 vo,  cloth,  red  edges,  is. 

Officium  Feriarum  Quints  et  Sextae  necnon  Sabbati  Sancti  majoris 

hebdomada.*  juxta  formam  Breviarii  Romani,  sub  Urbano  VIII.  correcti.  Licentia  et 
Approbatione  Ordinarii.  Printed  in  large,  clear  type.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  is. ; or,  strongly 
bound  in  leather,  2s.  6d. 

Harmony  of  the  Gospel  Narratives  of  the  Passion,  Resurrection,  and 

Ascension  of  our  Blessed  Lord.  From  the  Latin  Vulgate,  with  English  Notes.  By 
the  Very  Rev.  \V.  J.  Canon  Walsh,  D.D.  2s. 

Cromwell  in  Ireland.  A History  of  Cromwell’s  Irish  Campaign.  By  the 
Rev.  Denis  Murphy,  S.J.  With  Map,  Plans,  and  Illustrations.  New  and  cheaper 
edition.  8vo  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Memoir  and  Letters  of  Jenny  C.  White  Del  Bal.  By  her  Mother, 

Rhoda  E.  White.  Fcap  8vo,  handsome  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

1794.:  A Tale  of  the  Terror.  From  the  French  of  M.  Charles  D’HHucault, 

By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Pius  the  Ninth  and  his  Times.  By  the  late  John  Francis  Maguire,  M.P. 

New  and  cheaper  edition,  revised  and  brought  down  to  the  Accession  of  Pope  Leo  the 
Thirteenth,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Patterson.  With  two  Steel  Portraits.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  fcap  8vo,  wrapper,  is. 

Life  of  Madame  de  Bonnault  d’Houet,  Foundress  of  the  Faithful 

Companions  of  Jesus.  Translated  from  the  French.  With  a Preface  by  Lady  Herbert. 
With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

The  Spirit  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  By  Mgr.  Camus,  Bishop  of  Belley. 

Translated  from  the  French.  New  and  cheaper  edition,  revised.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Some  Account  of  Don  Bosco  and  his  Work.  Gathered  chiefly  from 

the  narrative  of  Dr.  D’Espiney.  By  Mrs.  F.  Raymond  Barker.  i8mo,  cloth,  is. 

The  Baron  of  Belgard ; or,  the  Pale  and  the  Septs.  An  Irish  Romance.  By 

M.  L.  O’Byrne.  New  and  cheaper  edition.  Fancy  boards,  2s. 

Gill’s  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Young  People.  A Weekly  Journal  of 

Good  and  Pleasant  Reading.  Part  IV.,  March,  1885,  5d. 


***  Complete  Catalogue  will  be  sent  gratis,  and  post  free,  on  application. 

M.  H.  GILL  AND  SON, 

50,  UPPER  SACKV1LLE  STREET,  DUBLIN. 
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AMPLEFORTH  COLLEGE,  YORK. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  BENEDICTINE  FATHERS. 

Students  prepared  for  Matriculation,  Preliminaries,  &c.  Apply  to  the  Very  Rev. 

the  Prior. 


CONVENT  SCHOOL,  MARK  CROSS, 

NEAR  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus,  from  St.  Leonard?s-on* Sea,  conduct 
a Boarding  School  at  this  Convent,  where  the  Pupils  receive,  besides  a careful 
religious  training,  a solid  English  Education,  including  French,  Drawing,  and  the 
various  kinds  of  Needlework. 

The  pension  is  ;£i8  per  annum,  or  jQG  per  Term,  payable  in  advance. 
Music,  jQi  i os.  per  Term.  Entrance  Fee,  is. 


VANHEEMS  AND  WHEELER, 

Exclusively  Clerical  Tailors. 

The  only  House  in  England  which  is  conversant  with  the  Roman  formula  in  respect  to  the  canonical 

dress  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy. 

47,  Berners  Street,  London,  W. 

PRIZE  MEDALS  AWARDED, 

Dublin,  1865.  Paris,  1867.  Honourable  Mention  International  Exhibition,  1862. 

Vienna,  1873. 

BOOKBINDING, 

In  the  Monastic,  Grolier,  Maioli,  and  Illuminated  Styles, 

In  the  most  superior  manner,  by  English  and  Foreign  Workmen. 

JOSEPH  ZAEHNSDORF, 

36,  CATHERINE  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Now  ready.  Price  2s.  6d.  including  postage. 

MANUAL  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE 
SODALITIES  OF  OUR  LADY 

Affiliated  to  the  Prima  Primaria . 

The  Manual  contains  a Translation  of  the  Rules  of  the  Prima  Primaria,  the  Little  Office  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  in  Latin  and  English,  the  Little  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Office  for 
the  Dead,  and  various  Hymns,  Prayers,  &c.,  suitable  to  Sodalists. 

JAMES  STANLEY,  MAN  RES  A PRESS,  ROEHAMPTON,  LONDON,  S.W. 
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MOUNT  ST.  MARY’S  COLLEGE, 

CHESTERFIELD,  DERBYSHIRE. 


Conducted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers. 

This  College  provides  a thoroughly  sound  classical  and  commercial  education 
at  a very  moderate  Pension.  The  course  of  studies  is  directed  to  Matriculation 
at  the  London  University.  The  College  is  situated  nine  miles  from  Sheffield, 
seven  miles  from  Chesterfield,  and  one  mile  from  Eckington  Station  (N.M.R.). 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rector,  Rev.  John  Clayton,  Mount  St.  Mary’s, 
Chesterfield;  Rev.  Peter  Gallwey,  iii,  Mount  Street,  London;  Rev.  James 
Clare,  8,  Salisbury  Street,  Liverpool;  Rev.  W.  Lawson,  Portsmouth  Street, 
Manchester ; Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  Trenchard  Street,  Bristol. 


ST.  CHARLES’  COLLEGE, 

ST.  CHARLES’  SQUARE,  NOTTING  HILL,  W. 


Founded  by  H.  E.  the  Cardittal  Archbishop , and  conducted  by  the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles , 

assisted  by  competent  Professors. 


For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rector,  the  Very  Rev.  R.  Butler,  D.D. ; the  Very 
Rev.  Father  Superior  of  the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles,  St  Maiy  of  the  Angels’, 
Bayswater;  or  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Johnson,  D.D.,  Archbishop’s  House, 
Westminster. 

The  Oblate  Fathers  take  charge  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  the 
Day  Scholars  equally  with  that  of  the  Resident  Students. 


ST.  MARY’S  COLLEGE,  OSCOTT, 

ERDINGTON,  WARWICKSHIRE. 

Students  are  prepared  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Professions. 
For  Terms,  &c.,  apply  to  the  President,  as  above. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  COLLEGE,  WEYBRIDGE. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Josephites, 

(A  Congregation  exclusively  devoted  to  the  Teaching  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Classes). 

This  College  HAS  REMOVED  from  CROYDON  TO  WEYBRIDGE,  to  the  seat  of  the 
late  Lord  Kilmorey. 

“ A demesne  of  great  beauty,  pleasant  woods  and  lofty  heights  ” (Black's  Guide  to  Surrey ), 
beautifully  sheltered  by  a belt  of  evergreens.  The  Estate  is  in  a favourite  locality,  surrounded  by 
private  paries,  and  contains  Farm,  Kitchen -garden,  Baker)*,  Swimming-bath,  Gymnasium,  Cricket 
and  Football  Field,  with  Pavilion.  An  important  addition  was  made  in  1878  to  the  Mansion,  and 
the  whole  Establishment  has  been  fitted  up  with  all  requisites  for  a First -class  College. 

The  PRINCIPAL  FEATURE  OF  THE  COLLEGE  will  be  as  heretofore,  the  care  given 
to  the  teaching  of  Modem  Languages.  A Large  Staff  of  Masters  permits  personal  supervision  and 
individual  training.  The  Course  of  Studies  comprises  all  the  subjects  of  a Classical  and  Liberal 
Education,  and  is  divided  into  three  Departments  : 

CLASSICAL,  MODERN,  and  PREPARATORY. 

Junior  Boys  occupy  a separate  building. 

The  College  is  within  five  minutes’  walk  from  Addlestone  Station,  which  is  reached  in  about 
thirty-five  minutes  from  Waterloo  or  from  Clapham  Junction  Stations. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Very  Rev.  L.  O.  Powels,  C.J.,  President,  St.  George’s 
College  Weybridge. 
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THE  ABBEY  SCHOOL, 

FORT  AUGUSTUS,  INVERNESS-SHIRE. 


1.  The  mountain  air  and  mild  climate  of  Fort  Augustus  render  this  school 

very  suitable  for  delicate  boys. 

2.  The  Curriculum  is  designed  to  impart  to  the  sons  of  gentlemen  a Liberal 

Education,  while  the  discipline  aims  at  fitting  them  for  the  world. 

3.  The  Studies  are  conducted  by  Fathers  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  assisted 

by  Lay  University  Masters. 

4.  French  is  taught  by  a Frenchman  who  thoroughly  understands  English 

and  has  had  much  experience  with  English  boys. 

5.  German,  as  an  optional  substitute  for  Greek,  forms  part  of  the  ordinary 

course. 

6.  The  Doctor  of  the  locality  visits  the  school  regularly  twice  a week. 

7.  A Matron  superintends  the  Wardrobes  and  sees  to  the  requirements  of 

the  smaller  boys. 


ST.  BENEDICTS  HALL. 

In  connection  with  the  Abbey  School  a Hall  has  been  opened  for 
the  reception  of  young  men  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-one 
years  who  wish  to  pursue  more  advanced  studies  or  prepare  for  one  of  the 
learned  professions  or  for  any  special  examinations. 


The  following  persons  lecture  in  the  Hall : 

The  Very  Rev.  Father  Prior. 

Dom  Elphege  Cody,  Sub-Prior. 

Dom  Michael  Barrett,  O.S.B. 

Dom  Oswald  Hunter  Blair,  O.S.B.,  M.A.  Oxon. 

Dom  Martin  Wall,  O.S.B.,  M.A.  Cantab. 

W.  E.  Poynter,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LLM.  Cantab. 

W.  Briggs,  Esq.,  B.Sc.  London. 

Herr  Carl  Max  Muller,  Royal  Conservatorium,  Wurtzburg. 
Monsieur  Bourgeat,  Certificat  d’Etudes  Classiques  de  Paris. 


For  Terms,  &c.  apply  to  Very  Rev.  Prior  VAUGHAN,  O.S.B.,  address 

as  above. 
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Protestantism  and  National  Decadence. 


One  of  the  favourite  boasts  of  Protestant  writers  is  that  Pro- 
testantism imparts  to  the  development  of  material  civilization 
a stimulus  unknown  to  Catholic  countries.  England,  rich  and 
prosperous,  is  contrasted  with  Ireland,  poor  and  struggling; 
Protestant  Prussia  with  Catholic  Austria ; the  Reformed  Cantons 
of  Switzerland  with  those  which  have  clung  to  the  ancient  faith. 
We  are  not  going  to  deny  the  truth  of  this  claim  of  a more 
rapid  advance  for  those  lands  which  have  shaken  off  the  yoke 
of  Jesus  Christ ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact.  The 
Reformation  has,  we  readily  admit,  facilitated  the  acquisition 
of  immense  fortunes ; the  growth  of  large  cities ; the  general 
instruction  of  the  poorer  class  in  elementary  secular  knowledge ; 
the  introduction  of  mechanical  contrivances  in  the  place  of  hand 
labour,  and  a wider  commercial  activity  and  mercantile  enter- 
prise. Wc  meet  our  adversaries  not  on  the  question  of  fact, 
but  on  the  character  of  the  fact  Are  these  results  an  unmixed 
advantage  in  themselves  ? and  have  they  not,  moreover,  been 
accompanied  by  certain  other  results  which  are  productive  of 
very  serious  evils — evils,  too,  which  are  growing  and  increasing 
day  by  day  ? 

Now  that  we  have  had  three  hundred  years  and  more  of 
Protestant  development ; now  that  we  see  the  fruit  beginning  to 
ripen  and  the  tree  to  attain  to  its  full  size ; now  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  Protestantism  are  being  worked  out  to  their  legitimate 
conclusions — can  we  look  around  us  dispassionately  and  declare 
with  confidence  that  the  effect  of  the  Reformation  in  England 
has  been  to  advance  its  prosperity  as  a nation,  looking  not  to  a 
few  scores  of  years,  but  to  such  a series  of  generations  as 
shall  give  Protestantism  time  to  develope  its  full  character  and 
thoroughly  leaven  the  whole  nation  ? Can  a dispassionate 
Englishman,  if  such  a being  exists,  hug  his  Protestant  Bible 
and  thank  God  for  the  glory  which  an  open  Bible  and  free 
thought  has  won  for  his  country  ? Can  he  contemplate  with 
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pride  the  position  to  which  she  has  attained,  and  the  general 
temper  of  her  citizens,  in  so  far  as  these  are  the  result  of  the 
-ascendancy  of  Protestantism  ? 

The  subject  is  no  easy  one  to  deal  with.  There  is  great 
•danger  of  exaggeration  and  of  tracing  to  the  want  of  faith  evils 
that  are  due  to  other  causes.  There  is  also  a curious  com- 
pensating power  as  regards  the  natural  order  in  the  very 
changes  which  a Catholic  most  deplores.  In  picking  out  from 
the  tangled  web  the  threads  of  good  and  evil,  we  sometimes  find 
that  what  is  intensely  evil  in  the  supernatural  order  produces 
temporal  fruits  which  are  fair  to  see,  and  do  not  display  the 
poison  at  their  core  until  generations  have  passed  away  and 
they  have  had  full  opportunity  of  growth  and  development 

The  first  point  that  occurs  to  us  is  one  which  seems  to 
militate  against  anything  like  an  unfavourable  view  of  the  effects 
of  the  Reformation  in  England  as  a nation.  During  the  past 
three  hundred  years  we  have  been  wonderfully  prosperous*  The 
Empire  has  spread  far  and  wide,  and  though  the  loss  of  the 
American  colonies  was  a marked  exception  to  the  success  of 
the  English  arms,  yet  it  was  but  the  vigorous  child  displaying 
the  strength  inherited  from  its  sire.  We  need  not  enumerate 
the  wars,  almost  uniformly  successful,  that  England  has  waged 
against  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe,  apd  that  with  a 
very  small  army  and  navy  of  volunteers*  We  need  not  point 
to  Spain,  France,  Russia,  successively  compelled  to  yield  to 
lier ; to  India,  held  in  her  grasp  of  iron ; to  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  developing  themselves  in  a friendly  dependence 
-on  her,  which  resembles  confederation  more  than  subjection. 
We  need  not  point  to  the  spread  of  English  commerce,  to  her 
success  in  almost  monopolizing  the  carrying*  trade  of  the  world. 
“We  need  not  dwell  on  the  increasing  observance  of  law  and 
order  during  those  three  hundred  years,  or  the  fairness  in  the 
administration  of  jiistice,  the  gradual  diminution  of  crimes  of 
violence,  and  the  disappearance  of  highway  robbery.  All  these 
are  matters  of  fact  which  Englaodls  greatest  enemies  would 
scarcely  deny.  There  is  no  country  in  Europe  which  in  point 
of  commerce  can  compete  with  Great  Britain.  There  is  none 
where  justice  is  more  fairly  administered,  and  very  few  where 
there  is  more  security  to  life  and  property. 

How  much  of  this  do  we  owe  to  the  Reformation  ? Them 
is  a principle  which  men  are  ready  enough  to  accept  as  a 
theory,  but  which  they  forget  when  it  has  inconvenient  diffi- 
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culties  in  the  way  on  some  theory  dear  to  them.  The  law  of 
heredity  explains  a great  deal  of  what  is  good  in  the  England 
of  to-day.  We  inherit  the  traditions  of  our  Catholic  sires : God 
rewards  the  virtue  of  the  ancestor  through  a long  chain  of 
descendants.  We  are  but  ten  or  twelve  generations  removed 
from  the  days  of  faith,  and  the  theory  of  inherited  tendencies 
to  what  is  good  does  not  disappear  for  many  a century.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  spite  of  a great  deal  of  evil  of  one  kind  or 
another,  chivalry,  piety,  warlike  enterprise  were  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  English  nation.  England  was  then  a young 
country,  just  as  Ireland  and  America  are  now,  and  had  all  the 
vigour  and  strength  of  opening  manhood.  She  had  an  enthu- 
siasm and  an  energy  which  marks  the  prime  of  early  life.  She 
was  bound  to  go  on  and  prosper  in  the  natural  order,  just  as 
a man  of  a thoroughly  healthy  and  vigorous  constitution,  will 
be  healthy  and  long-lived  in  spite  of  excesses  which  would  soon 
bring  a weaklier  man  to  the  grave.  England,  moreover,  was 
strong  in  her  Catholic  traditions.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  in 
spite  of  Lollardism  and  Wiclif,  England  was  still  the  home 
of  true  religion  and  of  Catholic  piety,  as  was  manifest  from 
the  thickly-sown  churches,  monasteries,  convents,  full  of  holy 
souls  devoting  themselves  to  the  service  of  God  and  to  the 
welfare  of  their  neighbour,  which  then  covered  the  land.  When 
England  became  Protestant,  all  this  did  not  disappear.  As  when 
Gods  grace  leaves  the  heart  of  one  hitherto  faithful,  we  do  not 
observe  any  notable  change  in  his  ordinary  dispositions ; he  is 
still  gentle,  patient,  energetic,  obliging,  just  as  he  was  before ; 
he  is  still  benevolent,  kind-hearted,  generous ; so  a nation  does 
not  forfeit  her  virtues  as  a nation  because  she  has  lost  the  faith: 
They  are,  it  is  true,  tarnished  and  impaired  ; the  canker  worm 
has  begun  to  do  its  work.  There  is  the  loss  of  an  indescribable 
something  which  is  the  result  of  the  loss  of  the  possibility  of  a 
true  ideal.  There  is  a note  which  jars  amid  the  melody.  But 
yet  for  all  practical  purposes  we  see  no  difference  at  first. 

We  may  go  even  further  than  this,  and  say  that  from  a 
natural  point  of  view  the  unrestrained  liberty  which  follows  onr 
an  escape  from  the  yoke  seems  to  foster  certain  virtues.  The 
son  who  has  left  his  father’s  house  may  display  more  outward 
liberality  than  when  he  was  still  living  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
one  who  held  him  in  subjection ; the  man  who  works  for  his 
own  self-exaltation  may,  with  the  motive  of  selfish  ambition, 
exercise  a self-control;  a patience,  a self-restraint,  a courtesy,  a 
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generosity,  which  we  should  not  have  observed  in  him  if  he 
were  working  solely  for  some  noble  cause  with  no  view  to  his 
own  personal  advancement  He  who  has  an  eye  to  gold,  and 
makes  this  the  end  of  life,  is  often  far  more  constant,  devoted, 
and  persevering,  more  quick  in  intelligence,  more  determined 
and  resolute  in  his  designs,  than  he  would  have  been  if  he  had 
been  working  for  the  love  of  God  in  the  ranks  of  a religious 
community.  In  the  same  way  Protestantism  doubtless  does 
give  a zest  to  exertion  by  the  mere  fact  that  it  can  work 
unhampered.  There  is  not  the  check  of  an  ever-present  and 
palpable  authority.  The  unrestrained  power  of  speculation 
encourages  the  bold  hypothesis  which  under  the  Church’s  yoke 
might  be  crushed  in  its  initial  phase.  Religious  independence  is 
a stimulus  to  many  an  enterprise.  Just  as  the  opium-eater  has 
his  power  of  brilliant  imagination  heightened  by  the  poisonous 
drug,  and  can  produce  vivid  pictures  unknown  to  the  dulness  of 
the  unstimulated  brain,  so  the  nation  that  has  feasted  on  the 
attractive  food  of  liberty  of  thought  has  its  powers  excited  to 
an  abnormal  activity  which  looks  to  the  superficial  observer  like 
heightened  power  and  increased  force. 

We  must,  moreover,  bear  in  mind  that  the  traditionary 
virtues  of  England,  though  gradually  undermined  by  her 
loss  of  faith,  were  undermined  by  very  slow  degrees.  The 
English  mind  is  essentially  slow  and  tenacious ; abroad  the 
caution  of  Englishmen,  the  unwillingness  to  change,  is  pro- 
verbial. For  this  reason  England  and  Englishmen  have  retained 
and  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  a certain 
religiousness  which  is  proverbial  throughout  the  world.  After 
the  obligation  of  hearing  Mass  has  been  abolished  for  three 
centuries,  there  is  still  recognized  by  ordinary  educated  English- 
men a moral  obligation  to  go  to  church  on  Sunday  morning. 
In  a little  country  town  respectability  requires  it,  and  even  in 
large  cities  it  is  still  the  fashion  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes. 
The  observance  of  the  Sunday  as  a day  of  rest  is  not  only 
preserved,  but  preserved  in  an  exaggerated  form  which  makes 
the  Sunday  more  like  a fast  than  a festival.  The  craving  after 
God,  the  traditional  consciousness  that  the  soul  needs  to  be 
guided  in  its  search  after  Him,  crowds  the  Protestant  Cathedrals 
to  hear  sermons  for  the  people,  and  has  rendered  Mr.  Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle  the  weekly  resort  of  the  thousands  of  the  English 
bourgeoisie.  This  religiousness  has  broken  out  first  in  one  form, 
then  in  another.  Puritanism,  Wesleyanism,  Ritualism,  are  all 
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abnormal  attempts  of  the  soul  to  discover  some  means  of 
satisfying  its  longings  other  than  that  of  submission  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  And  each  of  these  forms  of  religiousness  is 
at  the  same  time  a preservative  of  much  that  is  good  in  the 
character  of  England  as  a nation,  and  keeps  at  bay  for  a time 
the  inroads  of  irreligion  and  the  corrupting  advance  of  atheism 
and  unveiled  license.  All  this  has  retarded  the  progress  of 
degeneracy,  and  we  may  almost  say  that  the  tercentenary  of 
Protestantantism  has  come  and  gone  without  any  of  that 
decadence  which  we  should  have  expected  in  the  fortunes  of 
England.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  convic- 
tion has  gained  ground  among  us  that  for  a nation  as  for  an 
individual,  he  who  has  sown  the  wind  which  blows  whither  it 
will,  must  by  the  inexorable  law,  reap  the  whirlwind  which  will 
carry  him  whither  he  would  not 

Another  point  must  not  be  overlooked — that  Protestantism 
is  essentially  an  inductive  religion,  a religion  of  experience,  a 
religion  of  carefully  tested  development,  which  is  not  founded 
on  authority,  but  on  the  dictates  of  the  individual  conscience. 
It  knows  no  impassable  limit,  it  has  no  non  possumus  in  its 
vocabulary.  There  is  no  dogma  to  which  it  clings  if  it  be 
found  inconvenient  It  is  always  ready  to  adapt  its  morality  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  time.  It  judges  as  far  as  it  can  what  will 
promote  the  general  well-being  of  society  ; if  the  marriage  laws 
are  inconveniently  stringent,  why,  let  us  have  divorce  by  all 
means,  the  words  of  Christ  notwithstanding;  if  compulsory 
education  in  non-sectarian  schools  promises  to  make  the  manu- 
facturing population  more  intelligent,  why  let  us  have  it  intro- 
duced, in  spite  of  the  protest  of  dogmatic  creeds.  Hence  it 
has  a certain  advantage  in  the  power  it  possesses  of  regulating 
the  life  of  the  community  by  obtained  results.  In  this  way 
it  has  made  progress  in  some  virtues,  not  from  any  supernatural 
motive,  but  because  they  are  proved  by  the  experience  of  the 
community  generally  to  be  for  the  general  good.  For  instance, 
honesty  in  money  matters  is  found  by  experience  fo  be  the  best 
policy,  and  ^here  is  a tradition  of  a certain  kind  of  pecuniary 
honesty  deeply  rooted  in  the  lower  class  in  England.  So  too 
the  immediate  evils  of  injustice  in  courts  of  law  have  combined 
with  the  hereditary  high-mindedness  of  English  judges  to 
secure  fairness  in  judicial  proceedings.  The  same  judgment  by 
results  bids  fair  to  gradually  diminish  the  curse  of  drunkenness, 
at  least  among  respectable  workmen  and  artisans.  Popular 
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riots  are  also  condemned  by  experience,  as  leading  to  immediate 
evils,  which  the  common  sense  of  the  community  desires  to 
avoid.  They  are  found  to  prejudice  the  cause  of  the  rioters 
instead  of  affording  them  any  escape  from  their  real  or  supposed 
grievances.  On  all  sides  a sort  of  inductive  morality  is  gaining 
ground,  which  for  mere  temporal  ends  has  certainly  many 
advantages. 

These  and  other  concurrent  influences  have  helped  to  avert 
the  evil  results  which  the  Catholic  might  have  expected  from 
the  loss  of  religion  for  three  hundred  years  in  England.  But 
if  we  look  a little  more  closely  into  the  present  condition  of  the 
country,  we  shall  find  mischief  at  work  under  the  surface  which 
ought  to  make  us  tremble,  and  which  is  the  result,  direct  or 
indirect,  of  the  Reformation  in  England.  We  are  speaking 
only  of  that  which  affects  national  prosperity,  we  put  out  of 
sight  altogether,  as  beside  our  mark,  evils  which  affect  the 
happiness  of  the  individual  in  this  world  or  the  next 

I suppose  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  leading  feature  of 
Protestantism  is  the  liberty  it  concedes  to  the  individual  t» 
think,  speak,  act,  as  he  sees  fit,  so  long  as  his  words  and  actions 
do  not  interfere  with  the  immediate  welfare  of  those  around 
him.  It  is  essentially  the  religion  of  individualism.  We  see 
this  in  a dozen  different  features  which  belong  inevitably  to 
Protestantism  as  such.  Its  toleration  of  every  kind  of 
religious  opinion,  and  its  concession  to  every  child  of  four- 
teen of  the  right  of  choosing  its  religion  for  itself;  its 
inherent  antagonism  to  the  religious  orders  of  tike  Catholic 
Church,  and  its  hatred  of  them  in  proportion  to  their  supposed 
elimination  of  individualism  in  their  members ; its  boast  of 
an  open  Bible,  where  all  may  reason  for  themselves  and  settle 
their  own  dogmas  under  the  supposed  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ; its  continuous  engendering  of  new  sects,  springing  out 
of  its  bosom  under  the  leadership  of  individuals  of  note  who 
carry  out  its  principles  a little  further  than  they  have  beet 
carried  hitherto,  and  erect  some  new  phase  of  Protestantisai 
bearing  their  name  and  recognizing  them  as  its  founder — in  al 
these  respects,  and  many  others,  it  favours  individual  rather 
than  corporate  action.  It  rebels  against  what  it  calls  the  fettefs 
of  an  unyielding  system  ; it  hates  uniformity  at  the  sacrifice  of 
individual  peculiarities  It  fails  altogether  to  recognize  that 
essential  fact  of  human  free  will,  that  it  is  strengthened  by  being 
broken.  All  this  leads  to  national  disorganization,  which  palsies 
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little  by  little  the  vigour  of  united  action.  It  leads  to  the 
antagonism  of  class  against  class,  each  with  leaders  whose  views 
are  limited  to  the  interests  of  a nation  that  they  themselves 
represent ; it  leads  to  the  multiplication,  under  the  influence  of 
individual  will,  of  personal  hobbies  and  “ fads,”  to  the  neglect 
and  injury  of  what  is  really  important  to  the  general  good. 

As  the  necessary  result  of  individualism,  it  is  essentially  the- 
religion  of  selfishness.  Protestantism  laughs  at  heroic  virtue,, 
such  as  the  Catholic  Church  cherishes  in  thousands  of  her  saints. 
It  has  its  heroes,  but  they  are  tn  it,  not  of  it.  The  hero  whom  all 
England  is  at  present  lamenting  is  accurately  described  by  the 
most  thoughtful  of  English  newspapers  as  “a  semi-Catholic.”  It 
is  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  a hero  unless  he  is  unselfish,  and 
no  one  can  be  unselfish  until  he  has  subdued  his  individualism.. 
The  normal  Protestant  is  the  sensible,  steadygoing,  respectable 
man  who  has  ever  an  eye  to  his  own  interest,  who  does  not  even 
aim  at  anything  very  exalted,  whose  great  principle  in  life  is  to 
protect  the  interests  of  Number  One,  and  if  the  interests  of 
others  at  all  interfere  with  these,  why,  so  much  the  worse  for 
diem.  He  cannot  understand  asceticism,  and  fancies  that  a. 
mortified  means  a miserable  life.  He  speaks  of  the  Catholic 
mint,  or  of  one  who  aims  at  a life  of  perfection,  as  a devotee 
who  sacrifices  his  happiness  here  for  a delusive  phantom  which 
he  pictures  hereafter.  This  spirit  of  selfishness  it  is,  which  has 
made  England  so  unpopular  in  Europe  and  isolated  her  among 
the  nations.  She  reflects  in  her  policy  the  spirit  of  the  religion 
which  she  professes.  She  has  no  guiding  principle,  except  her 
own  narrow  interests.  Those  interests  are  at  present  chiefly 
commercial  interests,  which  are  more  exclusively  selfish  than 
any  other.  There  is  something  noble  in  fighting  for  an  idea. 
There  is  something  ignoble  in  fighting  for  mere  material 
gains.  Before  the  commercial  spirit  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
necessarily  disappears.  Protestantism  is  incompatible  with. 
Rivalry,  because  chivalry  is  completely  and  wholly  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  selfishness.  Chivalry  scorned  to  weigh  as 
in  a scale  the  material  pros  and  cons  when  its  honour  was 
at  stake,  whereas  die  modern  spirit  takes  a business  view  of 
war  and  peace. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  only  a business  view;  even  the- 
commercial  interests  are  prone  to  be  neglected  in  a country 
where  Protestantism  has  imbued  the  rulers  with  a spirit  of 
selfishness,  if  the  interests  of  themselves  or  their  party  are 
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involved  in  the  choice.  Highmindedness  in  the  true  sense  dies 
out  under  the  baneful  influences  of  Protestant  morality.  It 
must  needs  do  so,  because  highmindedness  implies  a lofty  ideal, 
and  Protestantism  is  incapable  of  an  ideal.  The  shepherd  is  no 
longer  ready  to  give  his  life  for  his  sheep,  to  sacrifice  political 
existence  or  political  power  in  the  interest  of  right,  bat  uncon- 
sciously shapes  his  course  according  to  what  he  conceives  to  be 
his  own  interests,  and  if  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  office  because 
he  has  or  has  not  adopted  this  or  that  policy,  he  changes  his 
policy  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  those  who  hired  him, 
if  thereby  he  can  retain  his  post  To  the  honour  of  his  nation 
he  is  comparatively  indifferent.  What  did  the  leaders  of  party 
in  Greece,  in  the  days  of  decadence,  care  for  the  success  of 
Philip,  so  long  as  they  could  remain  at  the  head  of  affairs? 
'What  cared  the  Roman  Emperors,  in  the  rapid  degeneracy  of 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  whether  the  legions  in  Britain 
or  Spain  were  victorious,  so  long  as  defeat  did  not  endanger 
their  own  safety,  or  victory  set  up  too  powerful  a rival  to 
contest  the  Empire  with  them  ? Love  of  country  gave  way 
to  love  of  self,  patriotism  to  selfishness.  This  is  what  we  must 
expect  to  make  its  appearance,  little  by  little,  in  England  as 
the  traditions  of  mediaeval  chivalry  give  place  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Reformation.  There  are  signs  of  the  danger  being  near 
at  hand,  even  if  it  be  not  already  in  our  midst. 

Protestantism,  moreover,  while  it  banishes  chivalry,  intro- 
duces a monster  which  is  at  first  sight  social  rather  than  moral ; 
but  nevertheless  has  a moral  element  and  moral  effects.  Vulgarity 
is  one  of  the  essential  companions  of  low-class  Protestantism. 
Whatever  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  accused  of,  no  one  has 
ever  dared  to  accuse  her  of  vulgarity.  She  cannot  be  vulgar 
any  more  than  could  her  Divine  Founder ; but  Protestantism 
is  most  incontestably  vulgar,  and  the  more  Protestant  the  more 
vulgar.  Some  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  picture  in 
Punch  of  “A  Christian  gentleman  denouncing  ye  Pope/’  from 
the  inimitable  pencil  of  Doyle.  Everything  about  the  scene  is 
vulgar ; the  man  is  vulgar,  his  attitude  is  vulgar,  his  expression 
is  vulgar,  his  auditors  are  vulgar.  It  was  a drawing  full  of  moral 
teaching.  It  taught  above  all  that  there  is  always  something 
vulgar  in  revolt. 

It  may  be  urged,  and  with  truth,  that  the  upper  class  in 
England  yield  to  none  in  courtesy  and  refinement ; but  it  is 
not  in  the  upper  class  that  the  distinctive  effects  of  Catholic 
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and  Protestant  training  respectively  show  themselves.  Education 
imparts  a delicacy  of  feeling  that  shrinks  from  outward  acts  of 
discourtesy,  even  where  it  does  not  shrink  from  sin  : there  is  a 
tradition  of  gentleness,  and  self-respect,  and  respect  for  the 
feelings  of  others,  which  is  in  England  a part  of  the  inherit1- 
ance  transmitted  from  Catholic  times.  It  is  in  the  common 
people  that  the  vulgarity  of  Protestantism  shows  itself.  It 
is  to  Protestantism  that  the  coarseness  and  roughness  of  the 
lower  class  in  England  is  mainly  owing.  Witness  the 
contrast  of  Engjish  awkwardness  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Irish 
or  Tyrolese  peasant,  or  of  the  Italian  contadino.  The  shopmen 
of  the  large  cities,  the  boys  who  insult  passers-by  on  a Sunday 
evening  in  certain  districts  of  London,  the  average  lower 
middle  class  in  cities  and  towns  and  villages  alike,  are  deeply 
dyed  in  vulgarity.  There  is  no  inborn  respect  for  authority: 
simply  because  the  authority  which  alone  claims  interior  and 
universal  submission  is  gone,  and  in  its  place  is  set  up  an 
usurper  which  they  either  ignore  or  despise.  What  reverence 
they  have,  is  given  to  the  courteous  gentleness,  which  they  are 
always  ready  to  acknowledge  in  one  who  belongs  to  the  edu- 
cated class.  The  authority  of  the  State,  the  law  and  its  repre- 
sentative, the  policeman  and  police  magistrates,  they  respect  and 
fear  because  more  powerful  than  themselves.  But  as  for  the 
willing  reverence  due  to  those  who  are  the  representatives  of 
God,  why  should  they  pay  it  to  any,  when  the  yoke  of  him  who 
sits  supreme  above  all  other  authority  on  earth  has  been  set 
aside,  and  those  who  should  have  bowed  the  neck  to  him  have 
revolted  from  his  sway  ? Least  of  all  do  they  reverence  the 
ministers  of  a false  religion.  The  Northern  farmer  and  the 
London  rough  alike  have  but  an  ill-disguised  contempt  for  those 
who  come  to  preach  to  them  their  self-authorized  versions  of 
what  they  call  the  Gospel. 

But  the  worst  feature  in  the  influence  of  Protestantism  on 
England  as  a nation  is  the  gradual  undermining  of  national 
vigour  by  luxury.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  same  work  has 
been  done  in  nations  still  calling  themselves  Catholic,  through  a 
decay  of  faith  and  a deliberate  rejection  of  the  practice  of 
their  religion ; but  in  England  the  work  of  corruption  has  not 
been  the  deliberate  revolt  of  the  individual  against  the  Church 
of  God  which  forbade  the  indulgence  of  his  passions,  but  has 
resulted  from  a systematic  removal  on  the  part  of  authority 
of  those  restraints  which  alone  can  preserve  a nation  from 
moral  decrepitude.  When  the  Catholic  system  of  education 
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was  changed  for  that  which  prevails  at  the  present  day, 
when  confession  was  abolished  and  the  young  deprived  of 
those  safeguards  of  innocence  which  the  Church,  in  her  love 
for  youthful  purity,  has  always  jealously  upheld,  pagan  vices 
began  once  more  to  make  havoc  among  the  young.  The  vices 
now  almost  universal  among  the  lower  classes  in  large  towns, 
and  at  least  lamentably  common  in  the  upper  class,  must 
necessarily  sap  the  vigour  of  a nation  as  generations  go  on. 
It  is  not  so  much  any  physical  deterioration  to  which  we  refer, 
as  the  weakening  of  the  will,  the  incapacity  for  self-denial, 
tile  loss  of  the  power  of  self-restraint,  the  inherited  tendency 
to  sacrifice  all  other  considerations  to  the  gratification  of  the 
moment.  Those  who  have  had  under  their  care  the  moral  or 
physical  health  of  the  young  are  well  aware  of  these  results  in 
the  case  of  individuals,  and  the  character  of  a nation  is  but  the 
reflection  of  the  character  of  the  collective  units  who  compose  it. 
This  habitual  vice  which  Protestantism  has  let  loose  on  England 
cannot  fail  in  course  of  revolving  ages  to  destroy  the  vigour  ttf 
the  nation’s  will.  Vice  was  one  of  the  elements  which  rendered 
ancient  Rome  an  easy  prey  to  the  barbarian  invader.  The 
manhood  of  the  nation  was  gone.  The  immorality  which  had 
disfigured  the  walls  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  had  rendered 
utterly  feeble  the  will  of  the  corrupt  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
of  Italy.  Every  one  who  has  to  deal  with  inebriates  is  aware 
of  the  miserable  powerlessness  of  their  will  and  the  prostration  of 
their  power  of  resistance,  and  other  forms  of  bodily  indulgence 
seem  to  add  to  this  evil  a tendency  to  rebellion,  and  the  malice 
of  an  obstinate  will,  which  is  not  one  of  a drunkard’s  vices.  The 
effects  of  this  on  the  policy  of  a nation  will  be  a want  df 
energy  and  moral  force,  which  will  display  itself  more  mfl 
more  clearly  in  proportion  to  the  greater  dependence  of  the 
popular  leaders  on  the  favour  of  the  corrupt  masses. 

This  introduces  another  source  of  weakness  whieh  is  due  in- 
directly to  Protestantism.  We  are  not  alluding  to  any  one  fom 
of  government  rather  than  another,  but  to  the  weakness  of  centnd 
authority  through  a fear  of  popular  outcry.  A religion  which 
contains  in  itBelf  the  elements  of  anarchy,  which  proclaims  the 
right  of  each  individual  to  judge  for  himself  of  all  things  in 
Heaven  and  on  earth,  a religion  which  is  rooted  in  selfishness, 
and  makes  individualism  its  guiding  principle,  necessarily 
exposes  the  ruling  power  to  be  swayed  by  the  prevalent 
temper  of  the  mob.  It  is  incompatible,  when  it  has  workefl 
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out  its  principles  sufficiently,  with  a strong,  secure  government 
sufficiently  independent  to  act  with  vigour  and  decision.  It 
is  not  a question  of  monarchy  or  democracy,  but  of  that  sort 
of  democracy  that  Protestantism  introduces.  America  though 
a democracy  and  a Protestant  country  is  not  what  we  mean  by 
a Protestant  democracy.  Its  form  of  government  was  not  the  ■ 
gradual  result  of  Protestant  influences  subverting  the  influence 
of  authority.  When  men  quote  the  democracy  of  America  as 
a proof  that  democracy  is  not  to  be  feared  for  England,  they 
forget  the  very  different  origin  of  the  democratic  influences 
in  the  two  countries.  They  forget,  moreover,  • that  there  are 
safeguards  in  America  which  render  her  democracy  far  more 
conservative  than  the  democracy  of  Great  Britain  is  likely  to 
be.  They  forget  that  a young  country  is  no  precedent  for  an 
old  one,  not  to  mention  other  considerations  which  destroy  the 
value  of  the  parallel. 

We  cannot  do  more  than  just  allude  to  another  topic — the 
hostility  of  Ireland  to  England.  Already  the  Irish  Party  have 
disturbed  in  no  small  degree  the  traditional  calm  and  peaceful 
dignity  of  the  English  Parliament,  and  on  more  occasions  than 
one  have  taken  advantage  of  the  traditional  usages  of  the  House 
to  carry  on  a guerilla  and  a most  successful  warfare  against 
the  progress  of  effective  legislation.  Already  the  irreconcileable 
hatred  of  a knot  of  Transatlantic  desperadoes  has  forced  upon 
London  what  is  almost  a state  of  siege,  and  the  quiet  citizen 
who  hears  any  unwonted  report  wonders  whether  it  is  some 
new  attempt  to  wreck  the  national  monuments  and  the  public 
buildings  of  the  city.  Already  the  National  Party  in  Ireland 
and  America  look  forward  with  assured  hope  to  practical 
independence  near  at  hand,  and  many  of  them  to  further 
schemes  of  vengeance  which  are  to  satisfy,  if  it  is  possible, 
their  deep-rooted  hate.  Already  very  serious  misfortunes 
have  accrued  to  England  from  the  unhappy  relations  of 
die  two  countries,  and  there  are  plenty  more  to  come, 
especially  in  case  of  an  European  war.  They  arise,  it  is  true, 
at  the  present  time  out  of  an  antagonism  that  is  one  of  race 
more  than  one  of  religion,  but  they  were  not  so  in  their  first 
origin.  The  Irish  hatred  of  England  had  its  foundations  laid 
in  the  unspeakeable  barbarities  of  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell. 
It  was  the  “ hunting  out  of  the  Papist  dogs  ” which  has  brought 
down,  by  the  working  out  of  a natural  law,  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  on  the  hunters ; it  was  the  sickening  atrocities  of  the 
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Puritan  persecutors  which  were  written  down  in  the  Book  of 
God  to  be  expiated  by  their  descendants.  It  is  dangerous 
to  predict  all  that  might  have  happened  if  England  had 
remained  Catholic,  or  to  conjecture  what  would  have  been  the 
present  relations  between  the  two  countries,  but  we  have  at 
least  a presumptive  evidence  in  the  friendly  relations  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  England  and  Wales,  where  the  diversity  of 
race  proved  no  cause  of  permanent  hostility  when  joined  to  a 
community  of  religion. 

There  is  one  other  evil  due  to  Protestantism  with  which  we 
will  conclude.  We  have  said  that  liberty  stimulates  enterprise, 
and  the  spread  of  English  colonization  has  certainly  been 
stimulated  by  her  freedom  from  obedience  to  the  Church  of 
God.  The  surplus  population  who  crowd  into  our  colonies 
would  never  have  attained  their  present  numbers  under  Catholic 
rule.  The  withdrawal  of  a large  number  of  every  generation 
into  the  ranks  of  celibacy  in  convents  and  monasteries,  and 
especially  the  contrast  of  the  celibate  priest  with  the  married 
parson,  whose  offspring  furnish  a considerable  percentage  of  emi- 
grants : the  check  on  the  increase  of  the  population  by  reason  of 
the  more  frequent  presence  of  the  wholesome  scourge  of  war, 
and  the  military  spirit  which  commercial  development  infallibly 
tends  to  check ; the  controlling  influence  of  the  Church  on 
colonies  and  colonists,  forbidding  the  oppression  and  extirpa- 
tion of  native  tribes  in  countries  which  tempt  the  cupidity  of 
the  adventurer;  the  more  contented  and  conservative  spirit  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  would  all  have  combined  against  the 
far-reaching  settlements  which  England  has  possession  of  all 
over  the  world.  Now  it  is  the  number  and  the  distance  of 
these  settlements  from  the  mother  country  which  is  one  of  the 
present  sources  of  weakness  to  her.  She  has  hard  work  to 
defend  her  outposts,  which  are  threatened  here  by  Russia,  there 
by  the  Boers,  elsewhere  by  the  colonizing  activity  of  Germany. 
The  weakening  of  the  central  authority  above  mentioned 
makes  itself  especially  felt  when  the  extremities  of  the  Empire 
are  in  question.  The  heart  whose  action  is  feeble  cannot  ensure 
a healthy  circulation  in  the  hand  and  foot  The  student 
of  Roman  history  will  remember  how  the  first  signs  of  her 
decadence  were  her  inability  to  support  her  authority  in 
distant  colonies.  The  outposts  of  Roman  power  were  driven 
in.  Britain  and  the  Rhine  thrust  back  the  conqueror.  It 
was  not  that  her  legionaries  fought  less  bravely,  or  were 
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inferior  in  physical  strength  or  power  of  endurance,  any  more 
than  British  soldiers  in  Egypt  or  Bashutoland.  The  vigour  of 
the  northern  races  had  been  found  necessary  as  a supplement 
the  forces  of  Italy  herself,  and  some  of  the  best  legions  were 
recruited  in  Germany  or  France,  just  as  in  England’s  armies 
Irish  and  Scottish  are  among  her  most  valiant  regiments.  But 
this  did  not  interfere  with  their  courage  in  behalf  of  Rome. 
It  was  the  miserable  decay  of  the  home  government  that  ws \s 
tiie  source  of  her  inability  to  maintain  her  authority.  The 
admirable  system  of  Roman  colonization  kept  off  the  evil  for 
a time,  but  the  tie  between  the  colonists  and  the  mother  country 
could  not  last  for  ever,  and  when  the  tide  turned,  and  Rome 
began  to  be  beaten  back  instead  of  advancing,  military  capacity 
and  courage  had  no  power  to  compensate  for  the  feebleness  of 
the  home  government,  any  more  than  solid  muscles  can  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  a diseased  heart. 

But  in  comparing  ancient  Rome  with  modern  England, 
there  is  one  point  we  must  not  forget.  Rome  had  no  distinctive 
religion  of  her  own.  She  sought  to  assimilate  every  religion^ 
and  to  bring  the  gods  of  every  captured  country  into  the 
Capitol  England  has  a religion  of  her  own — an  illogical,  false 
religion,  a counterfeit  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  nevertheless 
preserving  certain  elements  stolen  from  the  faith  she  has  dis-j 
owned  and  persecuted.  I am  not  proposing  to  discuss  whether 
a false  religion  is  better  than  none  at  all ; but  for  a nation  the 
profession  of  a dogmatic  religion  is  sure  to  engender  dangers  to 
its  national  welfare  which  would  not  occur  if  it  were’  perfectly 
indifferent  to  all  religion.  The  insolent  claims  of  an  usurping 
Anglicanism  have  stirred  up  a bitter  hostility  not  in  the  minds, 
of  Catholics  alone,  but  of  all  who  failed  to  recognize  in  the 
pretentious  and  domineering  Establishment  the  marks  of  the 
Church  Jesus  Christ  founded  on  earth.  She  has  bred  political 
Dissenters,  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  who  unite  in  their  deter- 
mined warfare  against  her  unfair  monopoly.  The  irrational 
contradictions  inherent  in  her  formularies  have  driven  thousands 
along  the  path  of  scepticism.  She  herself  in  a futile  attempt  to 
perpetuate  her  power,  has  been  compelled  to  admit  a continually 
increasing  liberty  of  belief,  and  requires  even  of  her  clergy  only 
a “ general  assent  ” to  her  teaching — a convenient  phrase  which 
means  that  they  may  believe  just  what  they  like.  This  process 
of  disintegration  of  the  religion  she  professed,  joined  to  the 
enmity  it  has  justly  excited,  is  an  element  of  weakness  unknown 
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to  ancient  Rome.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  in  another  light,  England 
is  in  the  position  of  a man  of  noble  lineage,  who  has  forfeited 
his  inheritance  and  disgraced  himself,  and  is  at  last  compelled 
to  serve  in  the  ranks  as  a common  soldier,  whereas  Rome 
started  with  no  such  advantages  to  forfeit.  England  once  had 
the  Faith  and  deliberately  rejected  it,  and  the  curse  of  apostacy 
rests  upon  her.  Rome  never  had  the  Faith,  and  her  sin  was 
against  the  dim  light  of  the  natural  law,  not  against  the  brilliant 
light  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  “High  soar  great  fall.” 
We  need  not  introduce  any  interference  on  the  part  of  a.  God 
of  Justice  to  account  for  the  decadence  of  a country  which  has 
forfeited  its  faith.  Heresy  substituted  for  Truth  contains 
elements  of  self-destruction  which  are  absent  where  the  Faith 
has  never  been.  “It  had  been  better  for  them  not  to  have 
known  the  way  of  justice,  than  after  they  have  known  it  to 
turn  back  from  that  holy  commandment  which  was  delivered  to 
them.”1 

I have  not  touched  on  the  flood  of  atheism  advancing,  surely 
though  slowly,  and  finding  no  obstacle  to  bar  its  progress  in  the 
shifting  sandbanks  of  Protestantism,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
provides  a ready  channel  for  its  silent  approach.  All  who  call 
themselves  Christians  must  look  with  dismay  on  the  gulf  of 
unbelief  towards  which  we  are  drifting.  It  is  perhaps  the 
darkest  part  of  the  dark  future  that  Protestantism  provides  for 
us.  But  to  deal  with  this  subject  would  lead  me  altogether 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  Paper.  Nor  have  I alluded 
to  what  may  be  called  the  supernatural  side  of  the  present 
situation,  because  my  object  was  to  point  out  9ome  of  the 
elements  of  decay,  which,  even  from  a natural  point  of  view, 
are  an  essential  part  of  Protestantism,  and  must  sooner  or  later 
bring  about  the  decadence  and  degradation  of  every  Protestant 
community. 


1 2 St.  Peter  ii.  21. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church  the 
cross  was  regarded  as  an  object  of  veneration  and  devotion  ; no 
sign  could  be  dearer  and  holier  to  the  worshippers  and  lovers  of 
Jesus  Christ,  none  more  productive  of  thankful  remembrance  of 
a crucified  Redeemer.  The  cross  has  been  found  by  missioners 
in  countries  where  the  faith,  preached  by  the  Apostles,  has  long 
since  been  forgotten,  as  in  India,  the  scene  of  St.  Thomas* 
labours ; in  Ethiopia  and  Abyssinia,  evangelized  by  the  eunuch 
of  Queen  Candace.  The  first  Christians  signed  themselves  with 
the  cross  on  their  forehead  and  breast ; the  sacred  symbol  was 
ever  before  their  eyes  in  their  churches  and  in  the  seclusion  of 
their  own  dwellings ; “ adorers  of  the  Cross  ” was  the  oppro- 
brious epithet  flung  at  them  by  heathen  and  unbelievers,  who 
recoiled  from  the  idea  of  connecting  the  infelix  arbor  with  a 
Divine  Being ; Christ  crucified  was  to  the  Jews  indeed  a 
stumbling-block  and  unto  the  Gentiles  foolishness.1  Conse- 
quently as  long  as  the  cross  continued  to  be  a recognized 
instrument  of  torture,  the  Christian  dared  not  exhibit  it 
publicly.  After  Constantine  had  finally  abolished  its  use,  crosses, 
and  subsequently  crucifixes,  were  openly  erected  on  the  public 
ways,  where  the  termini  of  the  Romans  formerly  stood.  Thus 
file  symbol  of  Christianity  superseded  the  Mercurii  and 
Terminal  gods  of  Polytheism,  and  from  this  may  be  traced  the 
custom  in  every  Catholic  country  of  placing  large  crucifixes  by 
the  roadside  at  the  entrance  of  towns  and  villages.2 

But  it  was  not  until  some  years  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
Gospel,  that  the  Christian  artist  ventured  to  attach  the  figure  of 
the  Redeemer  to  the  cross.  The  change  from  the  simple  cross 

1 i Cor.  i.  23. 

3 The  object  of  this  pious  custom  formerly  prevalent  m England, , is  given  in 
treatise  printed  1496  at  Westminster.  “For  this  reason  be  crosses  by  the  waye 
that  when  folks  passynge  see  the  crosses,  they  should  think  on  Him  that  dyed  on  ye 
Cross,  and  worshippe  Him.” 
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to  the  crucifix,  from  the  symbolic  to  the  realistic  representation, 
was  gradual,  and  the  action  of  the  Church  was  extremely 
cautious  in  this  respect  From  the  time  of  the  Machabees  the 
second  commandment  was  generally  understood  as  prohibiting, 
not  only  the  worship  of  images,  but  the  making  of  them. 
Origen  asserts  that  in  his  time  (230  A.D.)  no  maker  of  images 
was  to  be  found  amongst  the  Jews,  and  when  Vitellius  was 
marching  through  Judea  to  meet  Aretas,  the  inhabitants 
entreated  him  to  take  another  course  on  account  of  the  figures 
they  observed  on  his  standard.  Jewish  converts  therefore  would 
enter  the  Church  strongly  imbued  with  hatred  of  images,  and 
would  experience  scandal  from  their  use ; whilst  converts  from 
paganism  would  shrink  from  them  as  savouring  of  the  idolatry 
they  had  renounced.  Tertullian  protests  against  all  simulacra 
as  practically  the  same  as  idols ; he  thought  painting  and 
sculpture  reprehensible,  and  reproached  Hermogenes  for  being  a 
painter.  Many  others  shared  his  opinion ; this  aversion  to 
material  imagery  long  remained  unabated,  and  withheld  the 
Christian  of  the  first  centuries  from  adding  the  figure  of  the 
Saviour  to  the  cross.  But  the  instinct  of  human  nature  has  ever 
been  to  embody  in  visible  form  the  object  of  its  worship ; man 
needs  something  material  whereon  to  rest  his  senses ; images 
are  the  book  of  him  who  has  no  other,  and  the  eye,  by  the 
assistance,  of  a crucifix,  conveys  to  the  mind  a more  accurate 
and  impressive  idea  than  could  be  imprinted  by  a perusal  of  the 
Passion.  And  when  the  early  Christian  artist  shrank  from 
exhibiting  his  Deity  in  the  moment  of  His  deepest  humiliation, 
suffering  capital  punishment  in  its  most  degrading  form,  the 
Book  of  the  Apocalypse  furnished  him  with  a happy  mode  of 
insinuating  the  death  of  Christ  by  symbols : the  Lamb  which  had 
been  slain  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  or  at  the  inter- 
section ; in  pursuance  of  this  idea  the  head  of  our  Lord,  or  the 
emblem  of  a dove,  serpent,  or  fish,  in  medallions  in  the  centre  or 
ends  of  ancient  crosses  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  This  first 
development  in  the  direction  of  realism  led  to  the  representation 
of  the  figure  upon  the  cross.  Sometimes  both  symbolism  and 
realism  were  combined,  as  in  the  beautiful  pectoral  cross  of 
Byzantine  workmanship  and  ancient  date  found  in  the  grave  of 
Queen  Dagmar  of  Denmark,  which  bears  on  one  side  the  figure 
of  Christ,  on  the  other  a portrait  of  the  Saviour,  and  heads  of 
saints.  Dr.  Rock3  states  that  the  most  ancient  mention  of  any 

9 Hierurgia,  v.  2.  p.  549. 
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image  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  hanging  upon  the  cross  is 
•furnished  by  Lactantius  (306)  or  whoever  was  author  of  the 
poem  De  Passione  Domini , from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  it 
was  usual  to  have  crucifixes  similar  to  those  we  now  employ. 
St  Augustine4  testifies  to  the  custom  of  affixing  the  image  to 
the  cross  and  exhorts  Christians  to  make  use  of  pictures  and 
figures  of  Christ  to  excite  compunction  and  devotion  to  the  sick. 
France  claims  the  honour  of  having  possessed  the  first  crucifix- 
painting exhibited  in  public ; Gregory  of  Tours  mentions  as 
something  unusual  one  which  existed  in  a church  in  Narbonne 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.6  The  celebrated  graffito 
blasfemo  of  the  Palatine  is  probably  a caricature  of  some 
undiscovered  sculptured  or  painted  crucifixion  of  the  first 
centuries.  It  is  a rough  outline  representing  the  figure  of  a 
crucified  man  with  an  ass’s  head,  beside  which  a man  wearing 
the  short  tunic  of  a slave  stands  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  The 
inscription  scrawled  below,  Alexamenos  worshipping  his  God, 
would  indicate  that  some  heathen  slave  executed  it  in  mockery 
of  a fellow-slave.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  sketch  may  be  the  work  of  one  who  had  never  seen  a picture 
of  the  Crucifixion,  but  who  was  familiar  with  the  twofold  charge 
brought  against  Christians  of  adoring  an  ass’s  head,  and  of 
paying  homage  to  a crucified  criminal. 

For  the  most  part  during  the  first  centuries  of  her  existence, 
the  Church  seems  to  have  favoured  pictorial  rather  than 
sculpturesque  representations  of  the  Crucifixion.  Idolatry  was 
ever  apt  to  creep  in,  and  on  this  account  the  use  of  the  plastic 
art,  whereby  the  figure  was  made  to  stand  out  in  relief,  or  what 
sculptors  term  the  round,  was  considered  dangerous,  as  bordering 
upon  an  infringement  of  the  command  against  graven  images. 
Serenus,  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  a contemporary  of  St.  Gregory  of 
Tours,  thought  fit  to  destroy  all  the  images  in  his  church  ; but 
for  this  act  he  incurred  the  Papal  censure.  The  emperors 
constantly  published  edicts  against  them,  and  the  Council  of 
Constantinople  (754)  averred  that  the  worship  of  images  of  our 
Lord  arose  from  and  contributed  to  a tendency  to  lower  the 
Divine  and  exalt  the  human  nature.  The  iconoclastic  contro- 
versy amongst  the  Greeks  took  the  same  course  with  crucifixes 

4 Augustine,  De  Visit . Inf.  62,  c.  3. 

9 “ Est  apud  Narbonensem  urbem  in  ecclesia  seniore  quae  B.  Genesii  reliquias 
claudit,  pictura  qua  dominum  nostrum  quasi  prsecinctum  linteo  indicat  crucifixum  ” 
(Greg.  Turon.  De  gloria  martyrum , lib.  i.  c.  23). 

VOL.  XXXIV.  W 
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as  with  other  carved  images,  and  when  the  distinction  was  made 
between  icons  and  images,  the  crucifix  ranked  with  the  latter. 
Small  metal  crucifixes  are  known  to  have  been  in  use  as  objects 
W private  devotion  previous  to  the  sixth  century.  A crucifix 
claiming  to  be  the  most  ancient  in  existence  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
monasteiy  of  Xeropotama  in  Mount  Athos  ; it  16  a reputed  gift 
cf  the  Empress  Pulcheria  (414 — 453)  and  consists  of  one  long 
piece  and  two  cross  pieces  of  dark  wood,  the  figure  being  of 
ivory  or  bone.  The  crucifix  of  Lucca,  said  to  belong  to  the 
sixth  century,  is  carved  hi  cedar-wood,  and  bears  our  Lord 
downed  as  a king  and  vested  in  a long  pontifical  robe  as  a 
priest  The  Crucifixion  in  the  Syrian  MSS.  of  586,  preserved  in 
the  Laurentian  library  at  Florence,  represents  the  Saviour  as 
fully  clothed  in  a purple  robe,  the  arms  stretched  out  in  a 
horizontal  position,  so  that  the  body  is  not  hanging,  and  fastened 
by  four  nails  to  the  cross.  Tbe  crucifix  of  Pope  John  the 
Seventh  shows  the  figure  clothed  in  a long  tunic  in  form  and 
folds  most  graceful ; in  the  celebrated  crucifix  of  Charlemagne, 
given  to  Leo  the  Third  (815),  it  is  clad  in  an  ample  waist-cloth, 
and  the  wound  in  the  side  is  visible. 

Between  the  earlier  crucifixes  and  those  of  later  date,  a great 
difference  in  the  manner  of  representing  our  Lord  is  observable. 
In  the  former  He  is  for  the  most  part  standing  erect,  with  calm 
axd  painless  countenance,  His  eyes  open,  in  His  character  of 
Lord  of  Life  rather  than  that  of  Man  of  Sorrows;  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  dead  or  dying  Christ,  with  drooping  head  and 
closed  eyes,  marks  a later  period  of  religious  art,  when  the  idea  of 
agony  and  death  as  connected  with  the  God-Man  became  more 
familiar.  Another  change,  made  in  the  form  of  the  crucifix  in 
the  interval  between  the  sixth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  is  that 
the  figure  of  the  Redeemer  is  gradually  divested  of  clothing 
«ntil  it  is  reduced  to  almost  complete  nudity.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  in  the  earliest  representations  of  the  Crucifixion  the 
figure  was  without  drapery,  for  Gregory  of  Tours  relates  that 
in  his  day  our  Lord  appeared  three  times  in  a dream  to  a certain 
priest  named  Basileus,  chiding  him  for  exhibiting  in  his  church 
a picture  of  the  Crucified  without  any  garment  The  Bishop 
accordingly  ordered  a veil  to  be  hung  before  the  picture,  ne 
crucifixus  nudus  a populo  aspiceretur.  Hence  may  perhaps  have 
arisen  the  custom  of  clothing  the  figure  with  a long  robe  with 
deeves,  leaving  only  the  hands  and  feet  uncovered.  The  mira- 
culous crucifix  of  Amiens  (tenth  century)  is  completely  covered 
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with  a robe  falling  m folds.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  the  robe  becomes  shorter,  the  sleeves  disappear,  the 
beast  is  already  left  bate.  In  the  thirteenth,  the  tunic  becomes 
as  short  as  possible ; in  the  fourteenth  it  is  replaced  by  a piece 
of  linen  rolled  round  the  loins.  Molinus*  asserts  that  he 
considers  it  more  suitable  and  correct  that  the  form  of  our  Lord 
should  be  thus  girded  rather  than  robed.  Gretser7  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that,  since  it  was  the  received  custom  of  the  Romans 
completely  to  strip  the  criminal  before  attaching  him  to  the 
cross,  there  is  little  doubt  that  our  Lord  suffered  thus,  and  it 
is  in  this  that  the  inexpressible  ignominy  of  the  cross  consisted. 
Qua  autern  amfusio , asks  St  Ambrose,8  nisi  crux , quod  nudus 
pependit  tarn?  St.  Bonaventure  and  Ludolph  of  Saxony  affirm 
the  same.  What  chiefly  militates  against  this  opinion  is  not 
the  fact  that  Christ  is  universally  represented  with  more  or  less 
diapery,  since  it  was  obviously  necessary  that  He  should  be  so 
placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  faithful,  but  that  the  linen  cloth 
wherewith  He  was  girded  is  preserved  as  a relic.  This  is,, 
however,  not  conclusive,  because  it  was  not  spoken  of  until  the 
time  when  spurious  relics  abounded ; or  it  may  have  been  the 
doth  placed  over  the  face  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion,  or  again, 
the  cloth  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  his  assistants  wrapped 
vottnd  the  Body  when  preparing  it  for  burial 

No  mention  is  made  in  Holy  Scripture  of  the  number  of  the 
nails  employed  in  the  crucifixion,  and  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
positively  whether  there  were  three  or  four.  Gretser  says  that 
as  the  soldiers  who  attached  our  Lord  to  the  Cross  were  four 
m number,  it  is  probable  that  each  drove  in  a nail.  St.  Cyprian 
speaks  of  the  nails  which  pierced  our  Lord's  feet  in  the  plural 
number,  and  he  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  Roman,  manner 
of  crucifying.  Again,  in  the  revelations  to  St  Bridget,  our 
Lady  tells  the  Saint  that  her  Son's  feet  and  hands  were  trans- 
fixed by  four  sharp  nails.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the 
instruments  of  the  Passion  discovered  in  the  heart  of  St.  Clare 
of  Montefalco,  there  were  only  three  nails,  of  which  one  was 
longer . than  the  other  two ; and  St  Gregory  Nazianzen  calls 


* Lib.  (U  piet.  cap.  79. 

7 “Si  consuetudifie  receptam  erat  apod  Romanos  et  alias  gentes  quibus  crucifixi* 
nsorpata,  nudos  plane  et  absque  velameoto  crucifigere,  omnino  pro  habile  sit  Cbnsfcos 
feafaiwe  crurifaMm.  . . Certain  non  est  Cfcrirtas  nudum  m crucem  pcipeodisae,  so d 
tsktom  meo  jndtcio  probnbilius  est  quam  oontxmriam  ” {De  Cntce,  L 1.  c.  22). 

8 Amb.  In  Ps . 43. 
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the  Cross  triclave  lignum  (rploifkov  gv\ov).  In  the  most  ancient 
representations,  the  nails  are  four  in  number,  the  feet  being 
placed  side  by  side  on  the  footboard  to  which  they  are  attached, 
one  nail  through  each ; the  crossed  feet,  pierced  by  a single 
nail,  mark  a later  period,  and  the  generally  received  opinion  at 
present  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  three  nails.  The  suppedaneum, 
or  support  for  the  feet,  invariably  present  in  some  shape  or  other 
in  the  oldest  pictures,  is  often  absent  in  more  modern  crucifixes. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  omitted  in  deference  to 
those  passages  of  Scripture  which  allude  to  our  Saviour’s  hanging 
on  a tree,  though  it  is  hardly  to  be  thought  possible  for  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body  to  have  depended  from  the  hands, 
as  the  wounds  would  have  been  tom  out  by  the  strain.  Some 
writers  assert  that  cords,  passed  round  the  shoulders  or  the 
breast,  were  employed  to  relieve  the  hands  of  a portion  of  the 
weight ; the  earliest  pictures  represent  a small  cross-beam  below 
the  feet,  which  was  probably  the  original  form  of  the  suppe- 
daneutn.  Some  writers  describe  the  Cross  as  composed  of  four 
pieces,  the  shaft  or  upright  beam,  the  transverse  beam  from 
which  the  body  hung,  and  two  smaller  bars,  one  below  for  the 
feet,  the  other  above  for  the  title.9  There  are  some  ancient 
pictures  which  represent  the  Cross  without  any  portion  rising 
above  the  cross-beam,  in  the  shape,  that  is,  of  a T*  This  form 
is  not  common,  and  Gretser  opines  it  to  be  incontrovertible, 
that  the  Cross  on  which  our  Lord  suffered  had  four  ends: 
Christum  non  esse  crucifixum  in  cruce  commissa , sed  in  immissa. 
Irenaeus  also  speaks  quite  certainly  on  this  point.10  St  Basil 
and  St.  Damascene  compare  the  four  branches  of  the  Cross  to 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe ; St.  Augustine  interprets  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,11  when  he  speaks  of  the  breadth  and  length 
and  height  and  depth  of  Christ’s  charity,  as  referring  to  the 
shape  of  the  Cross.  Nor  are  those  pictures  correct  which 
represent  the  crosses  of  the  malefactors  as  T-shaped*  for  other- 
wise the  Empress  Helena  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  them  from  that  of  the  Saviour.  The  idea  that 
our  Lord’s  Cross  was  decussata , what  is  commonly  called  a 
St.  Andrew’s  cross,  or  that  it  was  composed  of  three  pieces, 

• “Stipes  erectus  et  lignum  transversum  truncus  suppositus  et  titulus  super* 
positus.” 

19  “Habitus  (figure  crucis)  fines  et  summitates  habuit  quinque ; duas  in  longitudine, 
duas  in  latitudine,  una  in  medio,  in  qufi  quiescit  qui  clavis  affigitur”  (Iren.  L 2,  c.  42). 

u Ephes.  iii.  18. 
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somewhat  in  the  form  of  a Y,  is  repugnant  to  the  consensus  of 
ancient  and  modem  art,  as  well  as  the  traditions  of  the  Church ; 
the  latter  shape,  formerly  employed  for  the  cross  on  the  back 
of  Gothic  chasubles,  has  been  authoritatively  condemned. 

There  are  some  persons  who  endeavour  to  attach  a doctrinal 
signification  to  the  position  of  the  figure  upon  the  cross,  alleging 
that  crucifixes  in  which  the  arms  are  not  extended  in  an  hori- 
zontal manner,  so  as  to  raise  the  hands  above  the  head,  belong 
to  heretics  who  deny  the  universality  of  the  Redemption ; but 
there  is  no  foundation  for  this,  the  intention  of  the  artist  being 
probably  to  represent  the  suffering  caused  by  the  extreme  ten- 
sion of  the  muscles,  and  their  relaxation  in  death.  St.  Bridget 
describes  the  arms  as  extended  straight,  so  as  to  bring  the 
intersection  between  the  shoulders  at  the  time  of  crucifixion, 
the  hands  being  dragged  to  reach  the  holes  prepared  for  the 
nails.  She  also  testifies  to  the  wearing  of  the  Crown  of  Thorns 
upon  the  Cross,  adding  that  it  was  so  placed  as  to  fall  half-way 
down  the  forehead,  and  that  from  its  sharp  points  several  streams 
of  blood  flowed  down  the  face.12  Some  writers  aver  that  the 
Crown  of  Thorns  was  removed  from  the  Head  of  the  Saviour, 
as  it  was  usual  to  take  all  covering  from  the  head  previous  to 
crucifixion.  Cdput  obnubito  infclici  arbori  suspendito . Scripture 
speaks  of  the  reed  being  taken  away,  not  of  the  removal  of  the 
crown.  Gretser  states  that,  as  Christ  was  in  mockery  called  a 
king,  and  the  title  of  King  was  inscribed  upon  the  Cross,  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  left  upon  His  Sacred  Head  in  mockery  of 
His  supposed  royalty:  corona  insignc  regni  affectati;  and  even 
if  it  was  necessary  to  remove  it  before  stripping  off  the  robe, 
it  could  easily  have  been  replaced.  It  is  scarcely  absent  from 
ancient  any  more  than  from  modern  sculptures  and  paintings, 
unless  superseded  by  the  regal  crown  of  the  symbolic  crucifix* 

In  ancient  sculptured  representations  of  the  Crucifixion,  and 
in  those  which  abound  in  the  earliest  MS.,  some  singular  details 
and  accessories  are  often  found.  The  symbols  of  the  sun  and 
moon  are  introduced  in  remembrance  of  the  eclipse  which 
occurred  at  the  time,  or  as  emblematic  of  the  homage  of  nature* 
The  rare  addition  of  the  soldiers  casting  lots  is  found  in  an  ivory 
of  the  eighth  century  at  Venice,  and  in  the  illuminations  which 
enrich  the  Medicean  MSS.  The  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  John 
frequently  appear  in  ancient  works  ; likewise  the  two  thieves,  the 

11  “Corona  spinea  capiti  ejus  artissime  imposita  fait,  quae  ad  medium  frontift 
descendebat  * {Rev.  5.  Birg.  1.  iv.  c.  70). 
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Maries,  the  officers  with  the  lance,  &c  ; the  skull  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross  is  a late  addition  of  symbolic  detail.  The  introduction 
of  blood  issuing  from  the  wounds  is  a realistic  feature,  supposed 
to  have  doctrinal  reference  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament ; sometimes 
angels  are  depicted  holding  a chalice  to  catch  it  as  it  flows  forth. 
The  title  is  very  rarely  wanting,  though  it  varies  greatly  in 
different  representations. 

The  rage  of  unbelievers  has  always  delighted  to  spend  itself 
on  maltreatment  of  the  crucifix.  St.  Simon  Stylites  wept  over 
the  treatment  of  the  image  of  the  Saviour  by  the  Samaritans ; 
St  Louis  of  France  was  roused  to  holy  indignation  at  witnessing 
the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Saracens.  Martyrs  were  invited 
by  their  heathen  persecutors  to  purchase  exemption  from  torture 
by  trampling  on  the  symbol  of  their  salvation;  Jews  often  re- 
peated on  the  effigy  of  our  Lord  the  barbarities  they  heaped 
on  His  Sacred  Person.  But  the  excesses  of  Pagan  and  Turk 
were  equalled,  nay,  surpassed,  by  the  treatment  the  crucifix 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  followers  of  the  Reformers  in  our 
own  and  other  countries.  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  Puritans 
and  Albigenses  committed  indescribable  outrages  on  the  image 
of  the  Crucified  ; they  offered  it  every  affront,  they  shrank  from 
no  sacrilege.  In  France  the  figure  was  torn  from  the  cross, 
scourged,  pierced,  and  burnt  In  Germany,  Luther  and  Cart 
stacUus  urged  their  followers  to  display  a like  zeal.  They  cried : 
4‘  Pull  them  down,  dash  them  on  the  ground,  break  them,  pierce 
them,  kick  them,  trample  on  them,  knock  them  about,  hk  the 
idols  on  the  mouth ! Whenever  you  see  a crucifix,  be  sure  you 
spit  in  its  face ! ” “ To  the  devil  wkh  all  images  of  this  kind  mp 
they  never  have  done  any  good  l”u  In  England,  some  soldiers 
in  the  suburbs  erf  London  were  engaged  in  literally  crucifying 
the  Son  of  God  afresh,  when,  by  a miracle,  blood  and  water 
flowed  from  the  wounds.14  On  other  occasions  and  in  other 
localities  similar  occurrences  are  recorded,  when  blood  issued 
feast  tiie  hands  and  feet  of  an  outraged  image 

Miracles  of  a different  nature  me  also  narrated  in  connection 
with  tiie  crucifix.  It  has  often  spoken  wkh  a human  voice,  as 
in  the  well-known  instance  of  St  Thomas,  when  the  Redeemer, 

8 settaesen:  Reas’,  sdmeat’,  fetch,  stkh,  atone,  tvitt,  wir£  acfclag  (fie 
Cater n an’s  Maul  l Siehst  Du  eta  Crucifix,  so  spei  iha  in’s  Angpsichti”  “Ad 
diabolum  cum  hujusmodi  imaginibus,  nuUius  enim  bom  causa  sunt”  (Luth.  One. 
thJmmU.  Gtrmtu ). 

14  Surius,  an.  1559. 
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addressing  him  from  the  cross,  commended  his  writings,  and 
asked  what  he  desired  in  reward  of  his  services.  St  Hedwig, 
Queen  of  Poland,  was  praying  before  the  crucifix  in  a church 
when  one  of  the  hands  was  seen  to  detach  itself  and  bless  her, 
and  a voice  assured  her  that  her  request  was  granted.  A 
similar  prodigy  is  related  in  the  life  of  St.  Dunstan  of  a monk, 
Osbertus  (1020):  when  he  was  debating  whether  a certain 
decree  should  be  confirmed  or  abolished,  a voice  from  the 
crucifix  upon  the  wall  bade  him  desist  from  making  any 
alteration  in  what  was  established. 

Processional  crosses  were  borne  at  the  head  of  solemn  pro- 
cessions at  a very  early  period.  When  Augustine  and  his 
companions  had  their  first  interview  with  Ethelbert  (597),  they 
came  “ bearing  a silver  cross  for  banner,  and  an  image  of  the 
Lord  the  Saviour  painted  on  a board.”  In  the  beginning  they 
were  merely  ornamental  crosses  without  a figure ; subsequently 
the  crucifix  was  introduced,  a great  impetus  having  been 
given  to  the  public  use  of  the  crucifix  when  the  Council  of 
Constantinople  (692)  enjoined  the  historical  representation  of 
our  Lord’s  death  as  preferable  to  the  symbolic  The  station 
cross  of  Mayence,  with  many  medallions  of  Scripture  subjects, 
the  work  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  and  the  earlier 
one  of  Plains,  near  Kreuznach,  are  German  relics  of  great 
interest  arid  value.  The  crozier  of  an  archbishop  sometimes 
had  a figure  attached  to  the  cross,  as  is  seen  from  some  ancient 
brasses  or  effigies,  such  as  that  of  Bishop  Cranley,  1417,  in 
Mew  College  chapel  The  Second  Council  of  Nicaea  ordered 
crucifixes  to  be  exposed  in  churches  as  an  incentive  to  devotion^ 
and  every  altar  is  now  required  to  be  furnished  with  one;  it 
is  placed  there  because  the  altar  is  an  emblem  of  Calvary.  It 
does  not  appear  that  thi9  practice  was  commenced  before  the 
tenth  century,  Bloxamw  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  crucifix 
did  not  supersede  the  simple  eross  originally  placed  upon  the 
altar  in  Anglo-Saxon  churches  until  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
century;  after  the  Reformation  it  was  retained,  together  with 
the  candlesticks,  by  the  Prayer-book  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
but  was  abolished,  as  were  all  other  images,  by  an  ordinance 
of  Parliament  in  1643.  The  earliest  notice  of  a crucifix  set 
up  in  a church  is  by  some  said  to  be  the  account  of  the  silver 
figure  which  Pope  Leo  the  Third  (795)  set  up  in  St.  Peter'®, 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  raised  aloft  upon  a 
screen,  as  was  ordered  later  on  by  the  Instrmtiones  Fabric®  of 
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St.  Charles  Borromeo  : u Uhder  the  vaulted  arch  of  the  chancel 
in  every  church,  especially  in  parochial  churches,  let  a cross, 
having  thereon  the  image  of  Christ,  devoutly  and  becomingly 
made  of  wood,  or  any  other  material,  be  exposed  and  con- 
veniently placed.”  In  the  churches  of  our  own  land,  built  in 
Catholic  times,  there  was  ordinarily  a gallery  which  ran  across 
the  nave  at  the  entrance  of  choir  or  chancel,  and  which  received 
the  name  of  rood-loft,  from  the  circumstance  that  a large 
crucifix  or  rood  was  always  erected  there,  the  face  turned 
towards  the  body  of  the  church,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  the  people, 
and  also  in  accordance  with  the  traditional  belief  that  the 
position  of  our  Saviour  whilst  suspended  on  the  Cross  was 
facing  the  west  Pugin 15  asserts  that  an  earlier  date  than  the 
eleventh  century  can  hardly  be  assigned  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Rood  with  the  figures  of  Mary  and  John,  by  which  it  was 
almost  invariably  accompanied,  into  the  churches  ; after  that 
period  it  appears  to  have  been  always  there.  The  rood-loft  was 
often  richly  adorned  and  elaborately  carved  ; if  none  existed,  the 
cross-beam  of  the  chancel  served  to  support  the  crucifix  and 
attendant  figures.  Sometimes  the  crucifix  was  suspended  by 
chains  from  the  upper  arcade  of  the  chancel.  During  the  preva- 
lence of  the  iconoclastic  mania,  the  crucifix  was  precipitated 
from  its  pinnacle  upon  the  screen  and  its  niche  above  the  altar ; 
the  figure  of  Mary  was  hurled — by  those  who  did  not  call  her 
blessed — to  the  pavement,  and  the  image  of  the  Beloved 
Disciple  shattered  to  atoms.  They  were  replaced,  as  every  one 
is  aware,  by  the  royal  arms,  by  order  of  Government.  Out 
of  the  universal  destruction  of  rood-loft  images  in  the  reigns 
of  Edward  the  Sixth  and  Elizabeth,  only  one  set  is  mentioned 
by  Bloxam  as  having  escaped ; they  now  form  a reredos  in  a 
small  church  in  North  Wales.  He  speaks,  however,  of  meeting 
with  many  sculptured  representations  in  bas-relief  of  our  Saviour 
upon  the  Cross  on  the  walls  or  over  the  doorways  of  churches, 
with  or  without  the  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John ; some 
being  in  a mutilated  condition. 

It  is  well  known  that  during  the  period  of  persecution  in 
England,  the  use  of  the  enjeifix  was  interdicted  in  private  as 
well  as  in  public  Parties  of  armed  men  were  warranted  at  any 
time  to  enter  the  houses  of  Catholics  to  search  for  and  seize 
rosaries  and  other  objects  of  devotion,  the  mere  possession  of 
which  was  punishable  by  law,  while  to  be  seen  wearing  a cross 

15  Treatise  on  Rood-screens,  also  Glossary  of  Arch . Ornament, 
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of  gold  or  any  other  material  round  the  neck  was  a crime  of 
high  treason. 

While  the  enemies  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  in  modern  times, 
as  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  cease  not  to  manifest  their 
hatred  of  the  sacred  symbol,  to  the  Christian  now  as  then,  no 
image  is  dearer  or  holier  than  the  crucifix  ; and  as  he  gazes  on 
the  figure  of  his  crucified  God,  he  can  say,  in  the  words  of  the 
late  Canon  Rock:  “That  virgin  brow  of  Christ  enwreathed 
with  thorns ; those  lips  disparted,  not  with  plaintiveness,  but 
sighing  forth  a supplication  and  a pardon  for  His  executioners 
with  their  latest  breath ; that  serenity  of  agonizing  painfulness, 
those  hands  and  feet  bored  with  rugged  nails ; all  this  possesses 
a sad,  a silent,  but  a powerful  eloquence.” 

ELLIS  SCHREIBER. 
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The  glories  of  Mary,  wheresoever  manifested,  should  be  dear 
to  all  her  children.  And  indeed,  we  find  throughout  all  cenv 
turies  that  the  shrines  where  she  has  been  specially  venerated 
have  been  centres  of  attraction  not  only  for  the  populations 
around,  but  also  for  pilgrims  from  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  world.  The  beautiful  history,  however,  of  our  Lady’s  appa- 
ritions in  Mexico  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and 
of  the  sanctuary  which  she  possesses  near  the  city,  is,  I think, 
not  sufficiently  known  in  Europe  at  the  present  day.  The 
remoteness  of  time  and  place,  the  frequent  revolutions  which 
have  swept  over  this  land  since  the  Conquest,  and  the  discredit 
into  which  it  has  justly  fallen,  especially  in  the  eyes  of  English- 
men, have  thrown  a veil  of  obscurity  over  a miraculous  incident 
which  is  not  less  wonderful  than  those  of  La  Salette  and 
Lourdes,  which  forms  the  brightest  page  in  Mexican  annals — 
honorificentia  populi  nostri — and  which  should  be  a hope  and 
a consolation  to  the  stranger  whose  lot  calls  him  to  Mexico,  as 
well  as  to  us  who  deplore  the  prolonged  misfortunes  of  our 
native  land. 

In  the  following  account  I shall  keep  strictly  to  the  oldest 
and  most  authentic  tradition.  My  chief  sources  of  information 
are  (i)  the  work  of  the  Bachiller  Luis  Becerra  Tanco  presbitero, 
entitled,  Nuestra  Seflora  de  Guadalupe  y origin  de  su  Milagrosa 
Imogen  (first  published  in  1666).  This  historian  tells  us  himself 
how  he  learned  the  history  he  relates.  He  could  understand  and 
speak  the  Mexican  language  perfectly,  having  been  brought  up 
among  the  natives,  and  having  exercised  for  years  his  ministry 
in  their  behalf.  He  had  likewise  discharged  the  office  of  Lector 
of  the  Mexican  language  in  the  Royal  University  of  Mexico, 
and  had  been  named  Synodal  Examiner  of  the  same  tongue 
by  the  Ilustrisimos  Seftores  Manso  y Zufliga,  Sagade-Bugueiro, 
and  Ramirez  de  Prado,  Archbishops  of  the  metropolis.  He  had, 
further,  been  closely  connected  with  persons  of  standing  and 
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credit*  who  had  instructed  him  respecting  the  events  which  I am 
going  to  relate,  and  who  had  got  their  information  directly  from 
those  who  had  known  the  chief  actors  in  those  events.  He  was 
consequently  well  qualified  not  only  to  study  and  compare,  as 
he  did  most  assiduously,  the  maps  and  hymns  by  means  of 
which  the  Mexicans  recorded  the  chief  facts  of  their  history, 
but  also  to  obtain  from  an  unvitiated  source  the  oral  tradition 
as  regards  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe.  The  science,  veracity,  and 
authenticity  of  Becerra  Tanco  have  never  been  called  in  ques- 
tion. His  testimony  is  corroborated x by  that  of  contemporary 
authors,  such  as  Miguel  Sanchez,  de  la  Vega,  and  Florencia.1 
(2)  La  Aparicion  de  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Guadalupe , by  the 
Licenciado  Don  J.  Julian  Tornel  y Mendivil.  This  work  is 
generally  considered  as  the  most  weighty  on  the  subject  It 
resumes  in  a clear  and  complete  manner  all  that  has  been  said 
in  past  centuries  on  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  and  it  answers 
the  chief  objections  brought  against  the  devotion  to  her.  Tornel 
published  his  book  in  1849.  (3)  La  Virgen  del  Tepeyac,  a 

pamphlet  by  a Jesuit  Father  (published  in  Puebla,  1S&2 — Colegio 
de  Artes  y Oficios),  which  may  be  recommended  to  those  who 
wish  to  read  a truly  philosophical  and  theological  discussion  of 
the  whole  history.  I have  also  had  the  means  of  obtaining 
correct  information  respecting  the  shrine,  having  frequently  been 
there  myself,  and  being  personally  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
canons  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Guadalupe,  in  particular 
with  the  Sefior  Abad. 

It  was  at  early  dawn  one  December  morning  in  1531,  ten 
years  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  that  a 
poor  Indian  who  had  recently  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  had  received  in  baptism  the  names  of  Juan  Diego,  was 
going  on  foot  from  Tolpetbac,  the  village  where  he  resided,  and 
which  is  about  two  leagues  distant  from  Mexico,  to  Halteloleo, 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  capital,  to  hear  Mass  there  and  attend 
the  catechism.  On  passing  by  a hill  called  the  Tepeyac,  which 
lay  about  half  way  on  his  road,  his  attention  was  suddenly 

1 Sanehez  was  a priest  who  wrote  the  first  treatise  on  Oar  Lady  of  Guadaiape 
that  was  printed.  He  died,  aged  eighty  years,  in  1674.  Luis  Lazo  de  la  Vega,  one 
of  die  first  historians  of  the  apparitions,  was  Vicar  of  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  of 
GhriUCfcv  and  afterwards  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Mexico.  He  published  a 
fantasy  of  t be  Virgin  of  Tepeyac  in  Mexican,  in  the  year  1649^  six  months  after 
Sanchez  had  published  his  work.  Padre  Francisco  de  Florencia  was  one  of  the  most 
renowned  of  early  Mexican  Jesuits.  He  wrote  the  Estrella  del  Norte  ( Vtde  Tome!, 
ret  L cfctpb  E). 
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arrested  by  a sound,  as  of  many  birds  singing  sweetly  and 
harmoniously,  which  seemed  to  come  from  out  a white  and 
resplendent  cloud  just  then  hanging  over  the  summit  of  the 
hill.  He  next  heard  the  delicate  voice  of  a lady  calling  him  by 
his  name  and  bidding  him  come  up  the  steep.  Juan  obeyed  in 
all  simplicity,  without  fear  or  disquiet  of  any  sort ; and  there, 
in  the  midst  of  the  cloud’s  splendour,  he  saw  a young  and 
beautiful  lady,  who  asked  him  whither  he  was  going  so  early, 
and  upon  his  making  answer,  said  to  him,  speaking  in  his  native 
tongue,  “Know,  my  much-beloved  son,  that  I am  the  ever 
Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  the  true  God,  who  is  the  Author  of  life, 

the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth 

It  is  my  desire  that  a temple  should  be  built  me  in  this  place, 
where,  as  thy  Mother  and  that  of  thy  countrymen,  I will  display 
my  loving  mercy  and  the  compassion  which  I feel  towards  the 
natives  of  this  land  and  (indeed)  towards  all  who  love  and  seek 
me  and  solicit  my  protection,  and  where  I shall  take  into 
account  their  prayers  and  tears,  giving  them  comfort  and  relief. 
And  in  order  that  my  wish  may  be  satisfied,  I charge  thee  go 
to  the  Bishop’s  palace  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  tell  him  it  is 
I who  send  thee,  and  that  I want  him  to  build  me  a temple  in 
this  spot  Tell  him  all  that  thou  hast  seen  and  heard,  and  rest 
assured  that  I,  on  my  part,  will  show  thee  my  gratitude  for  all 
thou  doest  as  regards  this  my  behest.”  Juan  Diego  fell  upon 
his  face,  and  after  humbly  venerating  the  Virgin,  promised  to 
perform  her  mandate,  and  forthwith  turned  his  steps  towards 
the  Bishop’s  palace  in  the  city.  It  was  not  without  some  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  prelate’s  servants  that  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  an  interview.  And  even  when  he  did  see  the 
Bishop,  who  was  then  the  Ilustrisimo  Sefior  Don  Fray  Juan  de 
Zumdrraga,  first  Bishop  of  Mexico,  his  account  was  not  credited 
by  his  Eminence,  who  suspected  that  the  poor  Indian  neophyte 
must  be  labouring  under  a delusion  from  the  devil.  He  pro- 
mised, however,  to  give  the  matter  further  thought,  and  dismissed 
him  kindly. 

As  Juan  was  going  home  to  his  village  late  that  evening, 
reflecting  sadly  on  his  disappointment,  our  Lady  appeared  to 
him  again  on  the  Tepeyac,  and  inquired  as  to  the  result  of  his 
visit  to  the  Bishop.  The  Indian  related  all  that  had  happened, 
and  begged  the  Virgin  to  appoint  for  this  her  mission  some 
person  of  note  whose  testimony  would  be  more  readily  accepted 
than  his.  But  she  ordered  him  to  return  the  next  day  to  the 
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city  and  repeat  her  message  to  Don  Fray  Zumirraga.  The  next 
day  was  Sunday.  Juan  Diego,  after  hearing  Mass  at  Halteloleo, 
betook  himself  to  the  Bishop's  residence.  There  he  met  with 
the  same  opposition  as  the  previous  day  on  the  part  of  the 
servants,  but  was  finally  admitted  into  the  Bishop's  presence, 
to  whom  he  reiterated  our  Lady's  orders.  The  holy  prelate 
began  to  think  more  seriously  of  the  Indian's  account,  and  told 
him  to  ask  the  Blessed  Virgin,  if  he  saw  her  again,  for  some 
sign  whereby  he  might  know  for  certain  that  she  had  honoured 
the  land  with  her  sensible  presence  and  wanted  a temple  in  the 
Tepeyac.  It  was  a cause  of  some  astonishment  to  the  Bishop 
to  see  the  simplicity  and  composure  with  which  Juan  accepted 
this  mandate.  He  called  in  two  of  his  dependants  and  ordered 
them — speaking  in  Spanish,  lest  the  Indian  should  understand — 
to  follow  Juan  from  a distance  and  observe  his  every  doing  on 
the  road.  Juan  then  took  leave  of  the  Bishop,  and  the  dependants 
did  as  they  had  been  told  ; but  on  coming  to  the  hill  of  the 
apparitions,  Juan  Diego  suddenly  vanished  from  their  sight, 
and  they,  disgusted  with  a search  which  lasted  some  time, 
returned  to  the  Bishop's  residence,  giving  the  worst  report 
possible  of  their  mission,  and  begging  the  Bishop  to  punish 
Juan  Diego  as  an  impostor  and  a liar. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Indian  was  with  our  Blessed  Lady, 
who  thanked  him  lovingly  for  his  zeal  and  diligence,  and  bade 
him  return  the  next  day  to  the  Tepeyac,  where  she  would  grant 
him  the  asked-for  sign.  Juan  Diego  promised,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  keeping  his  word  by  the  seripus  illness  of  an  uncle 
of  his,  Juan  Bernardino,  whom  he  loved  as  a father,  and  who 
kept  him  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  busy  with  the  anxious  care 
of  nursing  him.  As  night  came  on,  however,  Bernardino  got 
worse,  and  ordered  his  nephew  to  go  early  next  morning  to 
Halteloleo  and  bring  him  a priest  from  the  Convent  of  Santiago, 
for  he  felt  that  his  end  was  at  hand. 

The  next  day  was  the  12th  of  December.  Juan  Diego 
started  before  day-dawn  for  the  city  ; but  on  coming  to  the 
Tepeyac,  which,  as  I have  said,  lay  on  his  way,  he  remembered 
that  he  had  missed  his  appointment  with  the  Blessed  Virgin 
on  the  previous  day.  But  he  was  now  on  an  errand  of  such 
moment,  and,  besides,  he  feared  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  her 
whom  he  already  venerated  as  his  heavenly  Mother.  So  with 
characteristic  simplicity  he  began  walking  round  instead  of  over 
the  hill,  thinking  he  would  thus  avoid  meeting  her,  at  least  until 
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he  could  cone  back  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  her  service. 
But  he  suddenly  saw  Mary  coming  down  the  hillside  towards 
brm,  and  falling  upon  his  face,  he  begged  her  pardon  most 
humbly,  and  told  her  all  that  was  happening  to  his  unde.  The 
Blessed  Virgin  then  said  to  him, 44  Am  I not  here,  who  am  thy 
Mother  ? Art  thou  not  under  my  care  ? Am  I not  life  and 
health  ? . . . Thy  uncle  will  not  die  from  this  attack : be  assured 
that  he  is  already  in  good  health.”  Juan  believed  her  words 
without  any  hesitation,  and  forthwith  requested  her  to  grant 
him  the  sign  which  the  Bishop  had  required  and  she  had 
promised  to  give.  Mary  ordered  him  to  climb  the  hill  and 
pluck  the  roses  he  would  find  on  the  top  of  it  Though  the 
Indian  knew  there  could  be  no  roses  on  the  stony  summit 
especially  at  such  a time  of  the  year,  he  did  as  he  was  told  fay 
his  mistress  (as  he  used  to  call  our  Blessed  Lady),  and  very  soon 
came  down  to  where  she  was  standing  with  his  cloak  full  of 
what  tradition  describes  as  rasas  de  Castilla,  frescos,  olorosas  y 
can  rocio.  What  I call  a cloak,  for  want  of  a better  name,  is  a 
sort  of  sheet  which  the  Indians  use  up  to  this  day  as  a covering, 
and  which  they  call  a tilma.  Our  Lady  took  the  roses  in  her 
hands,  and,  after  gazing  a while  upon  them,  gave  them  back  to 
Juan  Diego,  who  put  them  into  his  tilma,  having  first  fasteaed 
it  with  a knot  behind  his  neck,  so  as  to  form  an  apron  in  front 
She  then  told  him  to  take  them  to  the  Bishop  without  showaig 
them  to  anybody  on  the  road,  and  bid  him  farewell  The  joy 
of  the  Indian  may  well  be  imagined  : he  went  on  his  way  with 
a light  foot,  occasionally  looking  into  his  apron  and  enjoying 
the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  the  roses.  On  reaching  the  Bishop's 
palace  the  servants  were  more  troublesome  than  ever,  wishing 
this  time  to  see  what  Juan  was  carrying  in  his  tilma.  But  when 
in  spite  of  his  resistance  they  saw  the  flowers,  three  times  they 
tried  to  grasp  them  and  three  times  they  failed,  for  the  roses, 
as  they  afterwards  acknowledged,  seemed  to  them  something 
painted  and  unreal.  At  last  the  Indian  was  admitted  into  the 
Bishop's  presence,  and  spreading  out  his  tilma  he  let  the  roses 
fall  upon  the  ground.  But  what  was  to  all  there  present  a cause 
of  great  wonder  was  that  the  image  of  our  Lady — the  same 
which  is  venerated  to  this  day  under  the  title  of  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe,  in  Mexico — was  found  miraculously  painted  on  the 
Indian's  apron  or  covering.  Se&or  Don  Fray  Zumdrraga  and 
those  of  his  household  at  once  fell  on  their  knees  and  worshipped 
the  blessed  picture  as  something  heavenly.  It  was  placed  in 
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the  chapel  of  the  episcopate,  and  from  thence  transferred  soon 
after  to  the  Iglesia  Mayor,  where  it  remained  until  it  was  re- 
jnoved  to  a chapel  built  on  the  Tepeyac  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
who  had  appeared  there.  From  thence  it  was  again  removed 
and  placed  in  a second  and  a third  sanctuary  built  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  it,  until  it  finally  rested 
in  the  magnificent  temple  inaugurated  on  May  i,  1709,  where  it 
is  venerated  up  to  the  present  day.  Juan  Diego,  that  12th  ot 
December,  upon  returning  to  bis  uncle’s  house,  found  him  per- 
fectly well  again.  The  Virgin  of  the  Tepeyac  had  appeared  to 
him  too,  and  had  cured  him  at  precisely  the  same  time  at  which 
she  was  speaking  to  Juan  Diego  on  the  hill.  She  had  likewise 
eaqpressed  to  the  uncle  her  wish  to  have  a temple  built  near  the 
city,  and  had  added  that  her  image  should  be  called  “ of  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe.” 

Juan  Diego  was  fifty-seven  years  old  at  the  time  when  the 
•Blessed  Virgin  appeared  to  him,  having  been  born  in  1474. 
His  parents  were  of  the  poorest  class  among  the  Mexicans. 
He  had  been  married,  but  his  wife  died  about  the  time  of  the 
apparitions.  They  had  both  been  baptized  together  in  1524, 
and  it  is  said  that  they  observed  perpetual  chastity  in  the  state 
of  matrimony,  having  been  prompted  to  it  by  a sermon  of  the 
famous  Padre  Motolinia’s  at  Halteloleo,  in  which  the  angelic 
virtue  was  much  eulogized.2  The  holy  Indian  lived  seventeen 
years  after  the  apparitions,  edifying  his  fellow-Christians  by  his 
spirit  of  prayer  and  penance.  He  became,  I believe  at  his  own 
request,  the  guardian  of  the  holy  image  in  its  first  chapel  on  the 
Tepeyac,  and  was  buried  there  by  the  side  of  his  uncle,  Juan 
Bernardino,  who  had  died  four  years  before  him  in  1544  A 
revelation  had  been  made  through  the  holy  image  to  Juan 
Diego,  to  the  effect  that  Seftor  Don  Fray  Zumdrraga,  he  himself, 
and  his  uncle  (the  three  persons  connected  with  the  events  of 
the  Tepeyac),  would  reach  eternal  glory.  Sefior  Don  Fray 
£umirraga  died  exactly  the  same  year  and  month  as  Juan 
Diego.  He  is  known  as  the  Venerable  Zumirraga,  first  Bishop 
and  Archbishop  of  New  Spain.  He  was  a religious  of  the  Order 
of  St  Francis,  and  was  only  Bishop  elect  at  the  time  of  the 
apparitions,  being  subsequently  consecrated  in  1534.  At  Halte- 

•*  £tmntia,  Estrella  tUl  Norte,  chap.  arid. ; Becerra  Tanoo,  Nuestra  Se0om  4c 
Guadalupe,  editions  of  1883,  p.  49 ; Tornel,  vol.  i.  chap.  xvii.  Motolinia  signifies 
“poor  man”  in  Mexican.  This  surname  was  given  to  Fray  Toribio  de  Benavente,  a 
Franciscan,  by  -some.  Indians  who  were  struck  with  his  poverty.  Tire  holy  work 
adopted  the  name,  and  is  known  by  it  in  .history. 
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loleo  the  Franciscans  possessed  the  famous  Convent  of  Santiago, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  active  centres  of  Mexican  Christianity. 
It  has  now-a-days  been  confiscated  like  many  other  religious 
properties,  and  the  present  Government  are,  I hear,  about  to  sell 
it  to  an  American  Company!  The  hill  of  the  Tepeyac  on 
which  the  Blessed  Virgin  appeared  was  already  renowned 
among  the  Toltecs  or  Mexicans  on  account  of  the  worship 
there  tributed  to  a goddess  called  Teotenanlzin-*4x.>  the  mother 
of  the  gods,  “ in  order  that/*  says  Becerra  Tanco,  “ the  words  of 
the  Apostle  might  everywhere  be  made  true” — Ubi  abundavit 
delictum , superabundavit  gratia?  The  motive  which  our  Lady 
had  in  wishing  her  image  to  be  called  De  Guadalupe  is  a point 
not  yet  cleared  up.  The  above-named  author  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing explanation.  Our  Lady  in  reality  said  Tequatlanopeuh — 
ie.y  that  which  had  its  origin  on  the  summit  of  the  crags,  and 
Juan  Bernardino  repeated  faithfully  the  word,  but  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  very  bad  at  catching  the  pronunciation  of  Mexican 
words,  changed  it  into  De  Guadalupe , in  the  same  way  that  they 
made  “ Cuernavaca  ” out  of  Cuauhttahuac  (near  the  forest),  and 
“Guadalajara”  out  of  Quauhaxallan . Perhaps  also  they  were 
predisposed  to  find  an  analogy  between  Mary’s  shrine  in  New 
Spain  and  the  one  she  already  possessed  at  Guadalupe  in 
Castile.  The  difficulty  of  the  Indians  in  pronouncing  ^*s  and 
df s,  which  they  give  out  as  £*s  and  /’s,  may  have  helped  to 
confirm  their  mistake.  As  regards  the  miraculous  roses,  beyond 
the  fact  that  they  fell  from  the  Indian’s  cloak  in  presence  of  the 
Bishop,  no  further  mention  of  theih  is  made  in  history ; but  we 
may  suppose  that  they  were  piously  gathered  up  and  kept,  some 
by  the  bystanders  and  some  by  Seflor  Don  Fray  Zumdrraga 
himself,  who,  perhaps,  took  them  with  him  to  Spain  in  April, 
1532. 

The  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  such  as  it  was  found 
painted  on  Juan  Diego’s  tilma,  represents  in  full  size  a maiden 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  standing  on  a crescent  of  the 
moon  with  its  ends  up.  Her  attitude  is  very  much  like  that  of 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  The  body,  however,  is  slightly  turned 
towards  the  left  as  you  view  it,  and  the  head  somewhat  inclined 
the  same  way.  The  eyes,  too,  instead  of  looking  up  to  Heaven, 
are  modestly  cast  down  upon  the  ground,  though  not  sufficiently 
to  prevent  one  from  seeing  the  pupils.  The  hands  are  joined 
together  as  in  prayer,  and  only  the  right  foot  is  seen  from  under 

8 Romans  v.  20. 
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the  garments.  The  Virgin's  dress  consists  of  a long  tunic  of  a 
light  pink  colour,  with  delicate  golden  designs  upon  it,  and  a 
blue  mantle  which  hangs  from  the  summit  of  her  head  down  to 
her  feet,  opened  out  in  front,  but  sinking  gracefully  to  the 
proportions  of  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  arms.  The  tunic  is 
fastened  beneath  the  throat  by  a medallion  of  gold  showing  a 
cross  upon  it,  and  round  the  waist  by  a purple  sash.  It  is  lined, 
as  appears  from  the  openings  of  the  sleeves  and  that  at  the 
neck,  with  white  silk  plush.  The  mantle  is  adorned  with  a 
golden  border  or  trimming,  and  with  forty-six  stars  which 
appear  on  its  outside.  On  her  head  and  over  the  mantle,  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe  wears  a gold  crown,  while  a glorious  halo 
of  golden  rays  surround  her  from  head  to  foot.  Though  the 
head  is  inclined  one  way,  as  I have  said,  the  crown  is  perfectly 
vertical  in  the  picture.  The  field  on  which  the  rays  fall  is  of  a 
very  bright  yellow  tint  near  the  outlines  of  the  body,  and 
changes  gradually  into  deep  red  towards  the  extremity  of  the 
rays.  Beneath  the  moon,  supporting  it  like  a youthful  Atlas, 
is  a little  angel  with  wings  outspread,  but  seen  only  down  to 
the  breast  With  his  left  hand  he  holds  the  skirts  of  the  Virgin's 
tunic,  and  with  his  right  those  of  the  mantle.  A natural  frame 
of  white,  curling  clouds  close  in  the  whole  picture.  But  I have 
said  nothing  as  yet  of  the  expression  or  complexion  of  the  face, 
nor  of  the  type  which  it  reveals.  The  features  and  expres- 
sion show  delicacy  and  sweetness : the  complexion  is  the  colour 
of  dark  pearl.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe  is  of  the  Indian  type,  but  some  objections  might,  I 
think,  be  made  against  this  opinion.  The  noble  proportions  of 
the  forehead,  the  delicacy  of  the  nose  and  lips,  which  are  very 
thin,  denote  quite  another  race.  The  colour  even  is  not  that  of 
the  Indians — certainly  not  that  of  the  Mexican  Indians.  It  is 
true  that  the  description  which  Prescot  gives  of  the  Mexican’s 
type  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  is  very  different  from  what  we 
ourselves  see  at  the  present  day.  In  any  case,  the  question  may 
be  put,  Why  did  our  Lady  appear  so  dark  in  her  Mexican 
apparitions  ? May  it  not  have  been  on  the  one  hand  to  show 
her  sympathy  towards  the  natives  of  this  land,  and  on  the  other 
to  remind  the  world  at  large  of  those  words  of  her  Little  Office, 
Nigra  sum  sed  fortnosa?  Does  it  not  seem  as  though  she 
would  have  impressed  the  less  favoured  Indians,  for  their  con- 
solation, and  the  superior  race  of  the  Spaniards,  for  their  greater 
edification,  with  the  lesson  that  the  beauty  of  the  King’s 
VOL.  xxxiv.  x 
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daughter,  whom  all  are  bound  to  imitate,  is  chiefly  from 
within  ? 

The  holy  image  has  several  times  been  examined  by  com- 
petent men,  but  more  particularly  in  1665  and  in  1751,  when 
special  commissions  of  painters  and  scientific  men  declared  it  in 
due  legal  form  to  be  no  work  of  man,  but  supernatural  in  its 
origin  and  preservation.  Don  Miguel  Cabrera,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  Hispano-Mexican  painters,  was  one  of  those  who 
examined  and  bore  witness  on  the  image  in  1751.  He  has  left 
us,  in  his  work  entitled  Maravilla  Americana , a detailed  account 
of  the  wonders  connected  with  it  I may  briefly  resume  what 
he  says.  The  tilma  on  which  the  holy  image  is  painted  consists 
of  two  equal  parts  joined  together  in  a vertical  direction  by  a 
thin  cotton  thread,  which  of  itself,  and  without  supernatural 
intervention,  is  insufficient  to  connect  them  as  it  has  done  now 
for  centuries.  It  is  tissued  with  pita%  a thread  made  out  of  the 
fibres  of  a Mexican  palm,  which  the  Indians  call  yzoti ’ The 
texture  they  call  ayatl,  or  ayate.  This  rough  tissue,  the  very 
last  that  painters  would  choose  to  paint  on,  shows  no  signs  of 
preparation  whatever,  while  four  different  methods  of  colouring; 
all  requiring  a special  surface  and  preparation,  have  been 
employed  in  the  picture.  The  head  and  hands  are  oil-painting ; 
the  mantle  is  gouache , or  opaque  water-colour;  the  tunic,  the 
auger,  and  the  clouds  are  painted  with  a process  called  in 
Spanish  al  temple , and  described  by  Cabrera  as  44  a kind  of 
painting  of  all  colours  with  gum,  glue,  or  other  such  things ; ” 
the  field  on  which  fall  the  rays  of  gold  is  done  with  a process 
for  fresco-painting,  “ by  plastering  and  covering  the  surface  in 
the  very  act  of  painting  it,”  and  which  “ requires  a consistent 
surface  such  as  that  of  a board  or  wall.”4  The  head  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  being  inclined  to  the  left,  lies  just  outside  the 
seam  I have  spoken  of  above,  and  which  might  otherwise  have 
spoiled  it  The  under-lip,  however,  is  painted,  one  would  say  on 
purpose,  exactly  on  a thick  horizontal  thread  of  the  tissue; 
which  serves  to  give  it  inexplicable  relief  and  expression.  The 
designs  an  the  tunic  are  traced  independently  of  its  folds,  as 
on  a plane  surface,  but  die  effect  produced  by  this  inaccurate 
piece  of  work  is' very  beautiful  and  artistic  The  colour  of  the 

4 “La  (pintura)  segundaW  temple,  (es)  una  de  colores  de  todas  espectes,  con  goon, 
cola,  o cosas  semejantes.  La  pintura  labrada  al  temple  obra  empastando  y cubriendo 
eneluusmo  becho  de  pintar  la  soperficie ; jrpide  qne  la  materia  qne  se  pints,  sea 
limrey-solMacoimo  tabka,  pared, ’’  etc.  {Manaviila  America**). 
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mantle  is  not  exactly  blue,  but  something  between  this  colour 
and  green,  and  likewise  beautiful  in  its  effect  The  process  by 
which  the  gold  in  the  crown,  stars,  and  rays  has  been  laid  on  is 
a mystery.  It  very  much  resembles  the  gold  on  butterflies' 
wings,  but  its  consistency  would  almost  lead  one  to  believe  that 
the  very  threads  of  the  tissue  had  been  changed  into  threads  of 
gold.  The  texture  on  which  the  holy  image  is  painted,  and  the 
colours  of  it,  have  suffered  no  alteration  down  to  our  time.  In 
1788  a copy  as  identical  as  possible  in  its  process  of  execution, 
painted  by  Don  Rafael  Gutierez,  a renowned  Mexican  artist, 
was  placed  in  a chapel  on  the  Tepeyac  near  the  actual  church, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  long  it  would  last ; but  before 
eight  years  were  over  the  colours  had  been  almost  completely 
destroyed  by  the  corrosive  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
the  proximity  of  the  lakes  render  specially  malignant  there. 
This  fact  is  recorded  by  the  Dr.  Don  Josd  Ignacio  Bartolache, 
an  authority  in  these  matters.5  Painters  generally  have  declared 
themselves  dissatisfied  with  the  copies  they  have  taken  of  the 
holy  image,  both  as  regards  the  material  part  of  the  work  and 
the  artistic  result*  I shall  mention  only  one  more  wonderful 
circumstance  concerning  the  blessed  image  of  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe,  and  it  is  its  transparency,  which  is  so  great  that  one 
can  distinguish  from  behind  objects  placed  in  front  of  it 

I have  not  written  this  account  for  unbelievers  or  persons  of 
a sceptical  disposition.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  as  well  to  add  a 
few  lines  respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  devotion  to  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe.  The  tradition  of  her  apparition  was  one 
which  the  Indians  cherished  and  preserved  with  particular  care. 
“The  accounts  to  be  found  in  this  city,”  says  Becerra  Sanco, 
“of  our  Lady's  apparition  and  the  origin  of  her  miraculous 
image  of  Guadalupe,  remained  deeply  impressed  in  the  memory 
of  the  Mexican  natives,  because  it  was  to  them  that  she 
appeared.”  They  were  proud  of  the  event,  especially  as  the 
Spaniards  were  wont  to  consider  them  as  “beasts,  without 
reason” — bestias  e incapaces  de  razon.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  the  latter  in  any  way  begrudged  them  their  privilege. 
Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  one  of  the  most  valiant  of  Hernan 
Cortes's  followers,  writes  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  his  History 
of  the  Conquest  of  New  Spam:*  * Let  my  readers  consider  the 
holy  house  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  which  is  in  Tepeaquilla 

* VU.  Tomel,  vol  i.  ch.  xn. 

• Published  in  Madrid  in  1632. 
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(Tepeyac),  where  the  royal  tent  of  Gonzalo  de  Sandoval  was 
pitched  when  we  conquered  Mexico  ; and  let  them  consider  the 
blessed  miracles  which  it  has  worked  and  works  daily,  and  let 
us  thank  God  and  His  Blessed  Mother  our  Lady  for  it,  and  for 
having  given  us  grace  and  help  to  conquer  this  land,  where  there 
is  so  much  Christianity.”  I have  already  named  some  of  the 
historians  properly  so  called  of  the  apparitions,  and  spoken  of 
tiie  credit  which  they  deserve  : I may  add  the  names  of  Antonio 
Valeriano,  Fernando  de  Alva,  and  Carlos  de  Sigiienza  y 
Gongora.7  We  may  say  further  of  Our  Lady  of  Guad&lupe 
what  the  Church  sings  in  her  Office  for  the  Translation  of  the 
House  of  Loreto : “ Not  only  do  Papal  bulls  approve  it  and 
the  veneration  paid  to  it  by  the  whole  world,  but  a string  of 
miracles,  graces,  and  blessings  from  Heaven  bear  witness  to 
its  truth.”8 *  The  wonderful  events  of  the  Tepeyac  and  the 
veneration  of  the  holy  image  have  been  not  only  a popular 
tradition  in  Mexico,  but  also  an  ecclesiastical  one.  Of  all 
the  eminent  prelates  who  have  occupied  the  see  of  Mexico 
not  one  has  failed  to  approve  it  in  some  way  or  other.®  Some 
persons  have  objected  that  Seftor  Don  Fray  Zumirraga 
left  no  formal  approbation,  but  the  statement  is  proved  to  be 
not  altogether  true  by  Tornel,  who  remarks  very  sensibly  that, 
even  though  the  first  Archbishop  had  left  no  written  confir- 
mation of  the  apparitions,  it  is  an  undisputed  historical  fact  that 
besides  protecting  Juan  Diego  and  his  uncle,  he  sanctioned  the 
first  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  the  image  by  building  for  it 
the  first  chapel  wherein  it  was  set  up  on  the  Tepeyac.10  As 
regards  the  Holy  See  of  Rome,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Seventh  down  to  that  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  nine  Popes  have  more 

7 Valeriano  died  in  1605.  He  had  been  “gobemador  de  los  naturales  de  Mejico," 
and  was  considered  “maestro  en  el  ideoma  Mejicano.”  Fernando  de  Alva  (1551 — 
1631)  was  a “ descendiente  por  linca  recta  de  los  reyes  de  Alcolhuacan,”  and  served 
as  “Interprdte  del  Juzgado  de  Indios.”  He  got  eighty  of  the  oldest  and  wisest 
Mexicans  to  swear  before  the  Spanish  courts  of  justice  that  his  historical  works  were 
perfectly  concordant  with  their  hieroglyphs  and  hymns.  Sigiienza  was  a mathe- 
matician and  an  historian.  His  works  were  published  in  1680 — 1693.  He  had  made 
a great  collection  of  maps  and  manuscripts,  which  he  saved  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
from  a conflagration,  and  afterwards  left  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  among 
whom  he  had  lived  many  years.  Luis  Becerra  Sanco  knew  these  authors  personally, 
and  got  most  of  his  information  from  them  ( Vid.  Tomel,  vol.  i.  chap.  iv.  and  v.). 

8 “Turn  pontificiis  diplomatibus  et  celeberrima  totius  orbis  veneratione,  turn 
continua  miraculorum  virtute  et  coelestium  beneflciorum  gratia  comprobatur”  (Noct.ii* 
Lect.  3.) 

• Vid,  Tornel,  vol.  i.  ch.  xiv. 

10  Ibid.  voL  ii.  ch.  xiii. 
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or  less  explicitly  concunred  in  the  propagation  of  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe’s  worship.  I shall  mention  only  some  of  the  privileges 
granted.  In  1725,  Benedict  the  Thirteenth  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a collegiate  church,  with  the  epithet  of  insignis,  the  temple 
built  at  the  foot  of  the  Tepeyac  In  J753,  the  Rev.  P.  Juan 
Francisco  Lopez,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  was  commissioned  by 
the  Archbishop,  clergy,  and  people  of  Mexico  to  try  and  obtain 
in  Rome  for  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  a special  Office  and  Mass 
for  the  1 2th  of  December,  and  the  title  of  Patroness  of  New 
Spain.  Nothing  can  give  one  a better  idea  of  the  arduous 
task  imposed  upon  this  Father  than  the  account  of  the  repeated 
disappointments  of  those  who  had  undertaken  the  mission 
before  him.  It  was  said  on  previous  occasions  that  the  holy 
image  being  that  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  whose  feast  fell 
four  days  before  its  anniversary,  it  was  quite  superfluous  to 
give  it  special  prayers.  Besides,  the  Holy  See,  as  well  as  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites,  had  it  as  a principle  not  to 
canonize  miraculous  pictures,  for  if  the  example  were  set  with 
one,  how  could  the  same  privilege  be  refused  to  others.  Not 
even  for  the  feast  of  the  Translation  of  the  Holy  House  of 
Loreto  had  a special  Office  been  granted.  However,  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Rites  did  grant  the  Office  and  Mass  for  the 
12th  of  December,  raising  this  feast  to  the  rank  of  a double  of 
the  first  class  with  an  octave.  Benedict  the  Fourteenth,  then 
Pope,  himself  composed  the  prayer,  and  by  his  Bull,  dated 
May  25, 1754,  Non  est  equidem , quod  nos  confirmed  the  Patronage 
of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  over  Mexico.  This  great  and  saintly 
Pontiff,  upon  hearing  from  Father  Lopez  the  marvellous 
account  of  the  holy  image,  and  seeing  all  the  proofs  of  its 
authenticity,  exclaimed,  Non  fecit  taliter  oinni  nationu 11  Both 
he  and  his  successors  enriched  the  devotion  to  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe  with  many  Indulgences : I may  only  mention  here 
the  plenary  one  in  articulo  mortis  granted  by  Pius  the  Sixth  to 
those  who  wear  one  of  her  medals  blessed  in  the  shrine.  In 
1757,  the  same  Pope,  Benedict  the  Fourteenth,  at  the  request  of 
Ferdinand  the  Sixth  of  Spain,  extended  the  privilege  of  the 
Office  and  Mass  for  the  12th  of  December  to  all  the  Spanish 
dominions.  “ No  sooner,”  says  the  author  of  the  Virgen  del 
Tepeyac,  “ had  the  apparition  been  approved  by  the  Holy  See, 
than  the  devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  spread  over  all 
Italy,  and  especially  in  Rome,  over  Spain  and  all  its  possessions, 

11  Vid.  Tornel,  vol.  i.  ch.  xvii,  and  La  Virgen  del  Tepeyac , iv. 
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over  Austria,  Germany,  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Poland,  Flanders, 
Ireland,  Transylvania,  and  even  over  the  east.”  I have  no 
knowledge  of  its  having  reached  England  otherwise  than 
through  the  accounts,  too  often  inaccurate  or  superficial,  given 
in  books  of  travels. 

The  miracles  worked  by  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  are  count- 
less. It  will  suffice  to  mention  a few  among  those  best  known. 
The  one  of  Juan  Bernardino’s  cure  has  already  been  related. 
In  1792,  a copy  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe’s  image,  venerated  in 
Rome  in  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  car  cere,  was  seen 
benignly  moving  its  eyes  over  the  people,  and  more  than  eighty 
creditable  persons  bore  witness  to  the  fact.12  In  1629,  the  city 
of  Mexico  was  saved  from  a flood  which  lasted  five  years,  and 
threatened  it  with  complete  ruin,  by  having  recourse  to  the  holy 
image.13  An  historian,  Carrillo  y Perez,  in  his  work  entitled 
Pencil  Americano , speaks  of  a canvas  on  which  was  painted  a 
solemn  procession,  and  beneath  the  picture  were  two  inscrip- 
tions, one  in  Mexican  and  the  other  in  Spanish.  The  latter  is  a 
bad  translation  of  the  first  A proper  rendering  of  it  by 
Veytia  runs  as  follows : “ Herein  was  represented  the  new 
procession  by  which  she  that  is  called  the  Virgin  and  our 
Mother,  Holy  Mary  of  Guadalupe,  was  brought  close  to  the  hffl 
of  Tepeyac ; and  also  the  great  miracle  by  which  she  raised  t» 
life  again  a man  whom  those  who  came  to  fetch  water  (there) 
had  killed”14  Another  fact  worthy  of  record  is  the  following. 
Before  1531,  few  Mexicans  sought  for  the  grace  of  Baptism, 
and  after  that  date  thousands  were  converted.  By  the  year 
1540,  the  Franciscans  alone  had*  registered  over  6,000,000 
baptized  by  them.  In  five  days  Padre  MotoHnea,  with  another 
priest,  received  14,200  in  the  Church,  while  more  than  400,000 
asked  for  Confirmation  in  the  course  of  forty  days,  the  year 
1548.* 

The  temple  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  is  to  this  day  a 
beautiful  and  much  frequented  church.  The  holy  image  hangs 
over  the  high  altar.  When  the  feast  comes  round,  that  is  e» 
the  1 2th  of  December,  besides  many  strangers  and  Hispano 
Mexicans,  thousands  and  thousands  of  Indians  from  all  parts  ef 
the  country — some  coming  not  less  than  a month’s  journey— 
throng  the  hallowed  shrine.  Some  pray  aloud,  some  sing,  some 

11  Vtrgm  dd  Tepeyac,  iii.  11  Tomel,  voL  i.  ch.  xiii. 

14  Virgen  del  Tepeyac , Aclaracioncs , Dialogo  segundo. 

11  Vtrgen  del  Tepeyac,  viii. 
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dance  with  joy  and  reverence  before  the  sanctuary.  This  latter 
performance  was,  I believe,  at  one  time  a motive  of  complaint 
to  Rome  from  the  part  of  one  whom  it  had  scandalized ; but 
express  orders  came  to  justify  the  intention  and  behaviour  of 
the  Indians.  It  is  indeed  a very  touching  sight ! The  words  of 
Benedict  the  Fourteenth,  Non  fecit  taliter  otnni  nationiy  have 
become  with  good  reason  the  motto  of  the  Mexicans  as  regards 
Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe ; and  the  reader  will  grant,  that  if  the 
gift  of  one's  portrait  is  reserved  generally  for  one's  dearest 
friends,  there  is  something  exquisitely  intimate  and  loving  in 
the  act  by  which  Mary  Immaculate,  after  appearing  several 
tiroes  in  thi9  land,  left  her  holy  image  to  the  Mexican  nation* 

E.  A. 
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To  seek  for  proofs  of  God’s  existence  may  seem  to  many  of 
our  readers  as  useless  and  unprofitable  a task  as  that  of  groping 
about  on  a broiling  hot  day  of  summer  in  search  of  the  sun, 
which  is  all  the  while  shining  out  above  our  heads  in  dazzling 
splendour  and  magnificence,  and  being  reflected  in  a thousand 
varying  tints  from  countless  objects  in  earth  and  sea  and  sky. 
Yet  a mere  glance  at  the  current  literature  of  the  day  is  enough 
to  dissipate  such  a fond  delusion  and  to  show  that  a large 
number  of  minds  are  far  from  regarding  this  great  central 
dogma  of  Catholic  truth  as  at  all  settled.  To  many  it  is  still 
a question  to  be  proved,  and  discussed,  and  many  minds  have 
become  disturbed  and  agitated  in  attempting  to  grapple  with 
"the  objections  and  difficulties  against  it,  that  are  being  daily 
echoed  and  re-echoed  on  every  side. 

To  produce  this  state  of  harrowing  uncertainty,  the  modem 
system  of  evolution,  which  after  all  looks  very  much  like  the 
ancient  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  decked  out  in  a new  dress 
to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  has  contributed  not  a little. 
It  has  done  this,  curiously  enough,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
nothing  so  plainly  shows  the  absolute  need  of  a cause  distinct 
from  the  world  itself  than  this  very  system  of  evolution,  nor  so 
impresses  one  with  the  necessity  of  a Creator. 

Let  us  make  an  attempt  to  draw  out  this  truth  in  a rational 
manner.  In  order  to  grasp  the  situation  more  completely 
we  must  take  a wider  range,  and  begin  by  placing  before  us 
every  conceivable  hypothesis  regarding  the  formation  of  the 
physical  world,  so  that  by  a simple  process  of  exhaustion  we 
may  at  last  arrive  at  the  only  tenable  hypothesis,  that,  namely, 
which  includes  within  it  the  idea  of  a First  Cause,  or  God. 

We  shall  find  on  careful  consideration  that  there  are  but 
three  possible  suppositions : 

1.  That  the  world  has  made  itself. 

2.  That  the  world  has  not  been  made. 

3.  That  another  (i>.  God)  has  made  the  world. 
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These  three  different  hypotheses  cover  the  whole  ground, 
nor  can  any  fourth  be  even  imagined,  so  that  we  must  be 
prepared  to  abide  by  one  or  other  of  these.  To  one  out  of 
the  three  every  man  must  cleave  who  has  formed  any  opinion 
on  the  matter  whatsoever.  Our  task  therefore  is  to  show  firstly, 
that  “ the  world  has  not  made  itself.”  We  shall  then  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  second  hypothesis,  viz.,  “ the  world 
has  not  been  made.”  Here  we  observe  that  this  statement 
may  be  understood  in  two  distinct  senses.  It  may  signify 
other  that  (a)  the  world  has  no  existence  whatever,  or  it  may 
mean  (b)  that  it  has  existed  from  all  eternity.  These  two 
alternatives  must  be  dealt  with  separately.  The  first  will  need 
but  few  words,  the  second  will  be  found  to  demand  the  recogni- 
tion of  a cause  external  to  the  world,  i.e.  God,  and  so  will 
practically  be  reducible  to  the  third  hypothesis. 

The  following  scheme  will  perhaps  best  represent  the  line 
of  thought  and  the  process  of  reasoning  adopted  in  the  following 
pages.  The  various  branches  with  their  relations  and  links 
will  be  seen  at  a glance,  and  the  plan  of  attack,  on  the  atheist’s 
position,  easily  mastered. 

I.  f Made  itself  (a  metaphysical  impossibility), 


II. 


Hie 
World 
either — 


VII. 


IV.| 

or 

has 

not 

been 

made, 


IIIJ 


Is  eternal 


Even  if  eternal,  l 
not  eternal  as 
now.  How  theti 
has  it  become 
what  it  now  is? 
This  must  be 


Creation:  i.e.  by  the  direct  action 
of  God.— Q.E.D. 


V. 


By 

or  f Begun  i 

' This  neces- 

1  i*1  1 

sarily  sup- 

I  time.  < 

poses  a cause 
distinct  from 

4 

the  world  i.e. 

' Evolution  | 1 

(kGod.-Q.E.D. 

Does  not  exist. 

(Contrary  to  self-evident  facts.) 


VI* 

I From 
[all 
eter- 
nity. 


Then  the 
world  should 
have  attained 
its  full  per- 
fection an  e- 
ternity  ago. 
(. Reditc . ad 
absurdum.) 


or  has  been  made  by  another , i.e . by  God. — Q.E.D.1 


I.  The  world  has  made  itself. 

Though  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  precise  limits  to  human 
folly,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  any  one  can  really 

1 The  Roman  figures  in  the  scheme  correspond  with  the  same  figures  in  the  text, 
where  the  points  are  developed. 
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dream  for  a single  instant  that  the  world  can  have  been  its 
own  creator.  The  mere  statement  of  such  a theory  is  enough 
to  condemn  it  One  has  only  to  look  carefully  upon  it,  and 
to  realize  its  true  meaning  in  order  to  perceive  that  it  is  but  a 
deformed  and  impossible  creation  of  the  brain,  which  can  have 
no  existence  except  in  a fancy  run  wild.  It  involves  a flat 
contradiction  of  the  first  and  most  elementary  of  all  self-evident 
truths ; since  it  practically  asserts  that  an  object  may  be  and 
not  be  at  one  and  the  same  instant  of  time,  than  which  what 
is  more  impossible ! To  create  is  to  perform  an  act,  to  exert 
certain  energies;  but  before  anything  can  possibly  perform 
any  action,  that  thing  must  evidently  already  be  in  existence : 
before  any  energies  can  be  exerted  there  must  already  be 
something  to  set  them  in  motion*  We  cannot  conceive  a 
power  acting  until  it  exist  Existence  is  invariably  postulated 
as  a conditio  sine  qua  non,  in  all  such  cases.  If  anything  is 
being  done,  there  must  necessarily  be  something  doing,  which 
is  distinct  from  the  thing  done.  The  effect  cannot  at  the 
same  time  be  one  with  its  own  cause.  Indeed  to  suggest  a 
self-created  world,  is  to  suggest  an  effect  without  a cause: 
a cosmos  produced  without  anything  to  produce  it ; an  object 
thrown  into  space  without  anything  to  throw  it.  As  impossible 
a feat  as  to  lift  oneself  up  by  the  ears,  or  to  kiss  oneself  on  the 
mouth!  This  first  hypothesis  may,  we  think,  be  summarily 
dismissed  without  further  comment,  since  no  one  wedded  to 
such  ideas  is  worth  arguing  with,  and  there  is  no  glory  in 
vanquishing  a.  fool. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  hypothesis  that 

II.  The  world  has  not  been  made. 

If  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that*  the  world 
made  itself,  and!  are  not  yet  prepared  to  acknowledge  that 
Another  made  it,  the  above  is  the  only  alternative  remaining. 
WOl  it  stand  the  test  of  a critical  examination  or  fall  beneath 
the  ruthless  hammer  of  sound  logic  ? Let  us  examine  The 
world  has  not  been  made : then  it  does  not  exist,  or  if  it  exists 
without  having  been  made,  it  must  be  eternal  We  will  begin 
with  the  first  assumption. 

III.  (a)  The  world  does  not  exist. 

This  is  obviously*  false.  That  the  world  does  most  cer- 
tainly exist  will  be  admitted  readily  enough  by  all  unsophutf- 
cated  persons.  However,  much  disposed  we  may  he  to  doubt, 
the  fact  thrusts  itself  too  obtrusively  upon,  our  notice  to-  attorn 
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us  to  yield,  even  for  a moment,,  to  such  a delusion.  Evidences 
and  proofs  which  we  cannot  reject,  stream  through  every  sense, 
and  command  imperatively  immediate  and  unhesitating  assent. 
We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  deny  the  veracity  of  such 
witnesses,  nor  dare  we  face  the  consequences  of  a system  of 
wholesale  sophism  and  paralyzing  doubt,  into  which  it  would 
inevitahly  land  us.  To  the  vast  majority  of  men  there  must 
appear  abundant  and  overwhelming  evidence  of  its  intense 
reality.  The  number  of  those  who  follow  the  teaching  of 
Hume,  and  Fichte,  and  the  still  more  absolute  idealism  of 
Hegel  and  the  Hegelians  is  small  and  insignificant  indeed! 
The  curious  views  of  such  men  may  sometimes  attract  by 
reason  of  their  originality  and  extravagance.  They  may  excite 
a certain  feeling  of  wonder,  which  is  never  far  removed  from 
admiration,  and  by  the  very  ingenuity  of  the  means  with  which 
it  is  attempted  to  support  them,  they  may  become  fixed  for  a 
time  in  the  minds  of  a few.  There  i9,  in  fact,  always  a certain 
gratification  in  the  mere  display  of  dialectical  skill  and  dexterity, 
and  a man  may  find  more  real  satisfaction  and  pleasure  in 
ingeniously  defending  an  impossible  philosophical  position^ 
than  in  any  physical  feat  of  arms.  How  keen  then  must  this 
feeling  be  in  one,  who  finds  himself  able  to  make  any  show  of 
defending  as  true  what  all  men  know  to  be  so  palpably  false ! 
What  fervid  pleasure  must  he  experience  in  appearing  to  prove 
that  we  are  not  inhabiting  a.  real  world,  nor  dwelling  in  real 
houses,  nor  in  communication  with  anything  more  substantial 
than  ideas,  impressions,  and.  feelings  1 ! 

The  existence  of  the  world  is  one  of  those  truths  which  are 
called.  “ self-evident.”  Its  truth  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an 
axiom,  and  any  one  who  refuses  to  admit  it,  thereby  shows 
himself  an  incapable  subject  for  argument  He  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  reason,  at  least  on  all  points  that  rest  finally  upon  or 
involve  that  particular  axiomatic  truth,  for  he  allows  no  starting- 
point  where  we  may  commence  to  join  issue.  The  ultimate 
truth  in  every  process  of  reasoning  must  be  accepted  without 
proof  and  as  self-evident,  since  no  process  can  be  continued 
ad  infinitum . In  the  case  of  the  external  world,  this  lies  in  the 
veracity  of  the  senses.  If  a man  assert  that  “the  part  may 
sometimes  be  greater  than  the  whole,”  no  process  of  reasoning 
based  upon  that  truth,  no  chain  of  argument  of  which  that 
Conns  the  ultimate  link^can  be  proved  to  him.  He  is  simply 
out  of  the  reach  of  argument  An  axiom  cannot  be  proved 
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Even  if  it  were  proved  in  five  thousand  particular  cases,  he 
might  yet  refuse  to  believe  it  universally  true. 

Hence,  if  a man  who  possesses  the  ordinary  use  of  his  five 
senses  and  the  power  of  reflection  declines  to  believe  in  an 
external  world,  he  puts  himself  in  the  position  and  must  be 
treated  as  one  who  denies  an  axiom ; that  is,  he  must  be 
passed  over  and  classed  as  far  as  this  question  is  concerned, 
with  the  inmates  of  our  madhouses  and  institutions  for  the 
insane.  Indeed,  we  may  legitimately  urge  that  as  such  a man 
is  part  of  what  we  call  “ the  world/’  it  follows  that  if  a the  world 
does  not  exist,”  neither  does  the  man  himself  exist,  and  so  we 
need  not  argue,  nor  can  we,  with  a nobody — a non-entity. 

Enough  has  been  said  upon  this  matter.  We  have  merely 
touched  upon  these  two  theories  to  show  that  they  have  not 
been  forgotten.  Since,  however,  they  are  not  likely  to  impress 
the  popular  mind,  nor  to  appeal  with  any  success  to  the  gene- 
rality of  men,  we  have  not  thought  it  worth  our  while  to  treat 
of  them  at  greater  length.  Let  us  then  advance  to  the  second 
alternative  of  the  second  hypothesis,  which  must  be  dealt  with 
more  in  detail 

IV.  (b)  The  world  is  eternal 

Now  we  must  here  remind  our  readers  that  our  only  aim 
in  this  article  is  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a first  cause. 
Hence,  whether  it  be  possible  to  conceive  the  world  as  created 
by  God  from  all  eternity  or  no,  in  no  way  affects  the  point 
under  discussion.  Nay,  more,  in  so  far  as  the  position  we  are 
about  to  assume  is  concerned,  we  might  even  allow  that  a germ 
or  nucleus — the  seed  of  the  present  world — existed  from  eternity, 
and,  allowing  that  for  the  sake  of  argument,  could  still  show  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a first  cause.  Our  only  stipulation,  surely 
a very  reasonable  one,  is,  that  the  teaching  of  modern  science 
as  propounded  by  the  greatest  living  scientists  be  grafted  as 
true  and  trustworthy,  at  least  in  its  main  features.2  In  a word, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  evolution  is  a fact  Let  us  proceed  in 
our  argument 

No  one  who  holds  the  eternity  of  the  world  believes  it  always 
to  have  been  as  it  now  is.  The  existence  of  man,  for  instance^ 
is  recognized  as  following  upon  and  succeeding  in  the  chrono- 
logical order  the  existence  of  the  rock-substance  and  the  funda- 
mental strata  of  the  earth.  All  agree  that  many  steps  forward 

9 Of  course  we  do  not  for  a moment  hold  the  evolution  of  the  soul  from  matter, 
nor  accept  the  doctrine  of  development  as  of  universal  application. 
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have  been  made  during  past  ages,  whatever  divergence  of  opinion 
there  may  be  as  to  details.  Men  of  all  creeds  are  convinced 
that  man  has  not  been  moving  upon  this  earth  more  than  some 
thousands  of  years : that  he  is  a comparatively  new  comer ; that 
whether  he  existed  in  germ  in  the  ape,  and  may  be  traced  back 
to  the  mud-fish,  and  so  on  to  a far  distant  protoplasm,  or  no, 
that  at  all  events,  man,  as  he  now  lives,  loves,  and  learns,  cannot 
boast  of  a very  ancient  pedigree.  Whether  we  allow  six  thousand 
years  or  six  thousand  centuries  to  have  elapsed  since  his  first 
appearance  in  a rational  and  intelligible  form  signifies  nothing. 
What  we  postulate  is  merely  that  there  was  a time  when  man, 
as  now  constituted,  did  not  exist,  whether  or  not,  his  material 
substance  lay  from  the  very  beginning  in  the  womb  of  pri- 
mordial matter.  What  we  assert  of  the  human  race  holds 
good,  of  course,  of  plants,  insects,  fishes,  birds,  beasts,  and  the 
rest.  Indeed,  the  entire  world  such  as  we  know  it  now,  such 
as  science  reveals  it  to  us,  is  wholly  different  to  what  it  was 
thousands  of  years  ago.  The  scenes  that  meet  our  eyes  on 
every  side  as  we  travel  over  our  little  planet,  the  forest  trees 
and  wild  luxuriant  creepers,  the  untamed  beasts  that  range  in 
unmolested  freedom,  the  birds  that  fill  the  glades  and  dells  with 
harmony,  the  winged  insects  light  as  air  that  sport  and  sparkle 
among  the  ferns  and  flowers ; the  fish  and  briny  monsters  of 
the  deep,  indeed,  ail  that  infinite  variety  of  life  and  motion 
were  not  merely  non-existent  a million  of  years  ago,  but  were 
not  then  even  possible.  The  earth  was  not  then  in  a condition 
to  house  such  forms,  neither  was  the  state  of  its  atmosphere 
fit  to  sustain  the  life  of  any  breathing  creature. 

Geology  is  loud  in  its  testimony  to  this  truth,  and  but  an 
imperfect  knowledge  is  more  than  enough  to  convince  all  but 
the  wilfully  obstinate  that  “ change  ” has  been  the  law  in  past 
ages,  and  that  whether  we  account  for  it  by  evolution  or 
direct  creation,  or  in  any  other  manner,  the  fact  remains,  that 
the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  present  world  are  not  what  they  were 
in  earlier  times.  An  examination  of  the  fossils  found  in  the 
oldest  rocks  shows  nothing  but  animals  and  plants  of  a very 
simple  and  low  order.  It  is  not  till  we  get  to  the  upper  Silurian 
stratum  that  any  traces  of  fish  appear ; while  to  meet  with  the 
remains  of  birds  or  quadrupeds,  we  are  compelled  to  wait  until 
the  period  in  which  the  Mesozoic  rocks  were  formed.3  All 
indeed  shows  with  striking  evidence,  that  at  different  stages  in 

3 The  same  law  of  progress  is  true  of  the  vegetable  world. 
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the  world’s  history,  the  earth  was  the  home  of  very  different 
creatures,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  and  that  just  as  there  was 
a time  when  no  man  trod  the  mountain  or  the  plain,  so  also 
there  was  a time  yet  more  remote  when  no  other  mammal 
stirred  on  land  or  sea  ; and  a time  remoter  still  when  as  yet  no 
bird  had  “cleaved  the  air  with  pinions  wide.”  This  is  a doctrine 
all  believe."  Though  the  Catholic,  the  Protestant,  and  the 
Agnostic  may  not  account  for  it  in  precisely  the  same  way, 
one  and  all  unite  in  proclaiming  the  fact.  That  life  indeed  had 
a distinct  beginning  upon  the  earth’s  surface  is  clearly  laid  down 
in  Holy  Writ,  and,  to  those  who  deny  Divine  revelation,  may 
be  proved  with  equal  cogency  by  the  natural  revelations  of 
astronomy  and  geology.  Professor  Huxley  writes : “ On  the 
evidence  of  palaeontology,  the  evolution  of  many  existing  forms 
of  animal  life  from  their  predecessors  is  no  longer  an  hypothesis, 
but  an  historical  fact ; it  is  only  the  nature  of  the  physiological 
factors  to  which  that  evolution  is  due  which  is  still  open  to 
discussion.” 

If,  then,  we  proceed  a step  further  and  inquire  how  the 
change  came  about ; how  it  was  that  first  one  thing,  then 
another ; first  the  perfect  plant,  and  then  the  perfect  beast  was 
to  be  found  on  earth,  nine  out  of  ten  will  exclaim  without 
hesitation — Evolution  ! evolution  ! ! 

Indeed,  but  two  ways  are  possible,  (i)  by  direct  creation,  or 
(2)  by  evolution.  The  first  already  supposes  a Creator  and 
thus  grants  what  is  sub  life , so  our  attention  may  be  restricted 
to  the  latter.  Let  us  for  the  nonce,  then,  accept  the  theory  that 
it  was  by  a more  or  less  protracted  process  of  evolution,  and 
that  much  as  the  acorn  grows  into  the  broad  out-stretching  oak, 
with  its  roots  and  trunk,  and  leaves  and  fruit,  or  the  egg  into 
the  feathered  bird,  with  its  nerves,  muscles,  and  its  wonderfully 
complicated  organs  of  nutrition,  generation,  and  digestion,  so 
has  the  universe  grown  and  developed  into  its  present  form, 
where  unity  is  so  sweetly  blended  with  variety. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  we  do  not  deny  evolution : 
we  in  no  way  deem  such  a process  either  unreasonable,  impious,4 
or  even  improbable, — to  a certain  extent,  indeed,  it  cannot  be 
denied  What  we  do  most  vigorously  assert  is,  that  any  such 

4 There  is  nothing  in  the  principle  of  natural  evolution  which  is  not  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  teaching  of  St.  Thomas  and  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  although 
the  modem  misapplication  of  the  principle  has  led  to  grave  philosophical  errors.  See 
Father  T.  Harpet^s  Metaphysics  of  the  \ Schools , vol.  ii. 
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process  is  utterly  impossible  unless  the  existence  of  an  Eternal 
and  Reasonable  Being,  ix.  of  God,  be  conceded.  To  lay  before 
our  readers  the  proof  of  such  a statement,  we  must  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  each  of  the  only  two  suppositions.  Either 
evolution  began  in  time,  or  it  is  eternal.  We  will  commence 
with  the  first 

V.  Persons  adopting  this  hypothesis  would  probably  argue 
that  the  world,  in  some  simple  primordial  form  or  another,  existed 
from  eternity,  but  that  not  till  a certain  date  did  it  commence 
to  evolve.6  That  evolution  had  a beginning,  though  the  actual 
date  at  which  it  began  may  be  left  undecided.  Now  a most 
serious  difficulty  to  such  a view  at  once  presents  itself.  It  is 
to  account  in  any  satisfactory  or  reasonable  manner  for  the  first 
step.  C'est  le  premier  pas  qui  co&te.  To  make  the  matter  clearer, 
let  us  consider  what  evolution  postulates. 

The  process  may  be  described  in  various  ways.  Some  will 
seek  to  explain  it  according  to  one  system,  some  according  to 
another.  We  must  seek,  therefore,  some  condition  postulated 
by  all  systems,  and  this  we  shall  find  to  be  MOTION.  How- 
ever much  distinguished  scientists  may  differ  among  them- 
selves in  detail,  the  one  condition  in  the  process  essential  to  all 
their  systems,  is  motion.  Without  motion  an  egg  will  never 
become  a bird ; nor  will  a chrysalis  ever  transform  itself  into  a 
butterfly.  So,  too,  the  original  protoplasm  could  never  by  any 
conceivable  method  have  metamorphosed  itself  into  the  present 
world  without  motion. 

We  must  allow  motion,  whatever  else  we  may  reject ; without 
it  no  hypothesis  is  even  imaginable.  Take  the  most  simple  and 
advanced  that  man's  fertile  brain  has  ever  suggested.  Suppose 
every  being  to  be  made  up  of  identically  the  same  ultimate 
atoms,  and  deny,  if  you  will,  every  intrinsic  and  essential  dis- 
tinction between  the  ultimate  elements  of  which  things  are 
composed.  Suppose  that  the  stones  forming  London  Bridge, 
and  the  cart-load  of  vegetables  drawn  over  it,  and  the  horse 
laboriously  toiling  between  the  shafts,  and  the  man  cracking 
his  whip,  and  the  sluggish  waters  slowly  wending  their  way 
beneath  to  the  endless  sea,  to  be  merely  the  self-same  matter 
indefinitely  differentiated  ; variously  ordered,  adjusted,  and  trans- 

9 Some  -seem  to  realize  the  impossibility  of  any  matter,  however  simple,  beginning 
of  itself  .to  exist,  but  not  the  .impossibility  of  existing  matter  beginning  of  itself  'to 
develope,  though  one  is  in  reality  just  as  impossible  as  the  other  and  for  precisely  the 
same  'reasons. 
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formed : and  that  each  of  these  objects  is  made  up  of  the  same 
substance,  only  in  unlike  combinations.  Further  suppose  that 
thought  and  imagination  and  memory  and  will,  no  less  than 
the  mind6  itself  that  thinks  and  the  objects  thought  of,  are  all 
substantially  the  same,  and  are  resolvable  into  each  other,  just 
as  heat  and  light  and  electricity  and  magnetism  are  said  to  be 
— since  they  are  (?)  identically  the  same  substance  in  varying 
degrees  of  motion.  Surely  nothing  could  be  more  advanced 
than  that ! Here  we  look  upon  the  whole  universe  in  its  infinite 
variety,  and  allow  (for  argument  sake)  that  the  variety  is  not 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  different  elements,  but 
is  due  merely  to  the  same  element  infinitely  differentiated, 
and  that  every  distinction  that  exists,  whether  in  colour,  form,  or 
function,  is  really  owing  in  no  way  to  any  corresponding  differ- 
ence in  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  parts  of  which  the  objects 
are  composed,  but  only  to  the  difference  that  exists  in  the 
relations  which  the  ultimate  parts  bear  to  one  another.  But, 
even  granted  that  all  that  differs,  differs  only  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  atoms  have  been  built  up  in  its  construc- 
tion— and  how  is  it  possible  to  concede  more — still  motion  must 
be  admitted.  For  even  if  all  things  were  made  out  of  an 
assemblage  of  the  same  atoms,  they  could  not  arrange  them- 
selves into  different  systems,  without  moving  from  their  original 
position.  Before  combining  to  form  any  new  thing,  they  must 
become  differently  related,  which  always  implies  motion  as  its 
essential  condition. 

Now  comes  the  question  : — How  did  this  motion  arise? 
Whence  came  the  first  impulse?  Who  set  the  ball  rolling? 
If  motion  began,  what  caused  it?  Consider  the  hypothesis. 
From  all  eternity  primordial  matter  existed,  but  it  rested  son 
after  son  silent,  dead,  inactive.  No  atom  stirred ! No  particle 
quivered ! ! Conceive  this  mass  of  atoms  lying  thus  in  the  still- 
ness of  death  throughout  the  immeasurable  lengths  of  eternity; 
and  then  without  any  change  in  their  environment  or  mutation 

• tl  Der  Mensch  ist  nach  seinem  kdrperlichen,  wie  nach  seinem  geistigen  Wesen 
ein  rein  chemisches  Produkt  der  Materie ; sein  Wesen  ist  die  Summe  der  Zusammen- 
wirkung  der  Atome  seines  Leibes  mit  der  Aussenwelt — ein  reines  Erzeugniss  des 
kdrperlichen  Stoflwechsels,  der  sich  planlos  von  selbst  in  Anregung  setzt  und  stetig 
bis  sur  Auflosung  bewegt  ” (see  Buchner’s  Kraft  und  Stoff9  p.  286,  and  Die  Unster- 
blichkeitsidce  im  G lav  ben,  p.  152,  by  Schneider).  So  Prof.  Maudsley  teaches  that 
“the  thinking  substance,  that  which  thinks,  reasons,  wills,  ...  is  the  brain,  not  any 
supposititious  metaphysical  entity,  of  the  existence  of  which  the  physiologist  has  no 
evidence  whatever”  ( The  Physiology  of  Mind).  Others,  again,  speak  of  the  soul  or 
mind  of  man  being  secreted  by  the  brain, 11  as  electricity  is  by  the  torpedo  fish  ! ” 
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of  condition — without,  in  fact,  the  slightest  reason  or  cause, 
beginning  suddenly  to  stir,  rousing  themselves  from  a lower  to 
a higher  state ! When  a leaf  trembles  on  the  trees,  it  is  because 
the  wind  is  stirring  it : when  a pendulum  swings  to  and  fro,  it 
is  because  a spring  is  acting  on  it ; when  a fruit  falls  to  earth, 
it  is  because  the  force  of  gravity  drags  it  down.  Whatever 
moves,  moves  in  virtue  of  something  else  that  is  in  communica- 
tion with  it  Nothing  can  originate  motion  in  itself.  It  is  a 
metaphysical  impossibility.  Yet  we  are  obliged  to  believe  this 
impossibility,  to  gulp  down  this  absurdity,  if  we  are  to  accept 
the  hypothesis.  Once  grant  the  first  step,  and  of  course  all 
becomes  comparatively  clear  and  easy ; once  admit  that  a single 
atom  trembled,  and  the  rest  follows  readily  enough.  But  here 
is  the  rub ! Here  the  whole  difficulty. 

Whatever  commences  must  have  a cause.  The  very  idea  of 
beginning  includes  as  much.  It  is  a passage  from  non-being 
to  being.  Non-motion7  can  no  more  produce  motion,  than  non- 
existence can  produce  existence.  It  must  have  some  cause 
external  to  itself ; that  is  to  say,  there  must  be  some  force 
besides  the  primordial  matter, — a force  which  acted  on  it  and 
moulded,  fashioned,  and  formed  it  into  the  forms  it  has  since 
taken,  and  that  force,  that  being,  is  what  Christians  call  the 
“ Creator  of  Heaven  and  Earth/*  i.e.  God. 

But  further,  not  only  are  we  to  conceive  the  eternal  pro- 
toplasm beginning  to  move  of  itself,  but  we  must  regard  it  as 
beginning  to  move  at  one  particular  and  definite  instant  of  time. 
What  was  then  to  determine  its  motion  then,  rather  than  sooner 
or  later  ? 

If  the  primordial  matter  existed  from  all  eternity,  there  was 
no  period,  however  far  back  we  may  go,  in  which  motion  might 
not  have  begun.  It  might  have  begun  but  yesterday,  or  an 
infinite  number  of  years  ago.  Yet  it  undoubtedly  began  at  a 
certain  fixed  moment  of  time.  Now  the  chances  of  its  beginning 
when  it  did  was  as  one  to  infinitude.  For  if  nothing  caused  the 
motion  there  was  no  reason  for  its  beginning  at  one  moment 
more  than  at  another.  What  then  determined  it  to  commence 
when  it  did  rather  than  at  any  of  the  other  possible  moments  ? 

7 It  may  be  advisable,  perhaps,  to  warn  our  readers  against  accepting  the  term 
“motion”  in  too  limited  a sense.  St. Thomas  lays  down : “Quamvis  motus  proprie 
acceptus  sit  corporum,  tamen  nomen  motus  etiam  ad  spiritualia  derivatur.”  It  will 
serve  to  allay  any  difficulty  arising  from  the  consideration  of  the  action  of  God  as 
Creator  (with  whom  there  is  no  local  motion)  if  we  bear  in  mind  that,  according  to 
the  scholastics,  omnis  operaiio  motus  dicitur. 

VOL.  XXXIV.  Y 
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Or  again,  if  it  were  it9olf  equally  indifferent  to  rest  or  motion^ 
bow  are  we  to  account  for  its  change  from  rest  to  motion  ? To 
suppose  the  transition  from  one  state  into  another  withotdr  & 
cause  is  inconceivable. 

But  hold ! it  may  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  just  as  we  have 
conceded,  for  pure  argument  sake,  that  the  primordial  matter  is 
eternal,  so  ought  we  to  concede  that  motion  is  likewise  eternal. 
“ Willingly  do  we  admit,”  our  opponents  may  say,  “ that  motion 
could  not  have  originated  without  a cause,  but  supposing  we 
say  it  never  did  begin,  but  that  it  always  was.  Supposing  we 
contend  that  evolution  is  not  a fact  of  recent  date,  but  that 
throughout  eternity  it  has  been  ever  constantly  working.  What 
then?” 

Our  reply  is — choose  which  horn  of  the  dilemma  you  please. 
The  choice  of  the  second  is  no  better  than  the  first,  and  if  you 
olude  one  you  will  be  impaled  on  the  other,  as  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  show. 

VI.  We  cannot  imagine  to  ourselves  an  absolutely  and  infi- 
nitely perfect  world.  It  is  a thing  we  can  form  no  adequate 
notion  of  whatever.  In  order  to  do  so,  indeed,  we  should  have  to 
possess  a mind  infinitely  endowed,  and  a capacity  which  is  limit- 
less. But  that  does  not  in  any  way  prevent  our  being  able  to 
recognize  various  grades  of  perfection,  which  though  all  infinitely 
short  of  absolute  perfection,  yet  differ  among  themselves.  We 
suppose,  for  instance,  that  it  will  readily  be  granted  that  we 
may  imagine  a world  somewhat  more  perfect  than  the  one 
we  inhabit  Indeed,  if  we  have  any  faith  in  progress,  we  must 
allow  that  the  world  not  only  is  capable  of  improvement,  but 
that  as  centuries  roll  on,  it  will  in  reality  more  and  more 
approximate  to  absolute  perfection.  To  all  who  entertain  such 
a belief  (and  we  submit  that  all  who  make  the  world  the  only 
existing  being,  do  so),  the  assertion  that  M the  world  which  now 
exists  might  be  imagined  more  perfect  than  it  is  at  present,” 
must  be  a mere  truism.  Yet  this  is  all  we  demand  to  show  that 
evolution  from  eternity  is  an  impossibility. 

We  will  endeavour  to  state  the  matter  as  clearly  as  possible : 
We  cast  our  minds  forward  in  the  distant  future.  We  look 
upon  the  earth  as  we  may  imagine  it  to  appear  a hundred 
thousand  years  hence.  It  has  greatly  improved  ; it  has  become 
in  every  respect  better ; it  has  got  rid  of  certain  anomalies  and 
blemishes ; in  a word,  it  has  attained  a certain  higher  state  than 
it  previously  possessed.  We  will*  for  want  of  a better  expression, 
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endeavour  to  describe  this  state  by  saying  that  it  has  reached  a. 
certain  limited  perfection.  Not  an  absolute  perfection,  but  a. 
certain  perfection.  This  perfection  is  of  course  a finite  perfec- 
tion, and  the  word  is  only  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  popularly  used,  as  “ I am  in  perfect  health,”  or  * he 
is  a perfect  shot”  Here  then  we  have  before  our  mind  a world 
which  is  perfect  with  a finite  perfection.  We  will  call,  it  x.  Let 
x,  in  other  words,  represent  the  state  of  the  world  as  it  will  be 
one  hundred  thousand  years  hence. 

Now,  evolution  has  been  progressing  ( secundum  hypothesim\ 
during  an  entire  eternity,  and  nevertheless  the  world  has  not 
yet  attained  even  the  state  of  finite  perfection  expressed  by 
Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way  : Eternity  has  not  been  long 

enough  to  produce  a given  limited  perfection  ; that  is  to  say,  a 
longer  period  than  eternity,  which  is  an  absurdity,  is  needed  to 
bring  about  a finite  result ; which  is,  of  course,  utterly 
ridiculous. 

Let  us  shift  our  position  again,  and  view  the  same  subject  in 
a somewhat  different  light 

We  all  agree  that  the  world  attained  its  present  state 
gradually.  That  little  by  little  it  rose  to  a higher  and  a higher 
state  of  being.  Well,  let  us  follow  back,  rcverso  peek  the  multi- 
tudinous steps  through  which  the  world  has  advanced  to  its 
present  state  Let  us  suppose  that  progress  was  very  slow, 
and  that  one  hundred  thousand  years  had  to  pass  before  one 
step  in  advance  was  made.  Even  on  such  an  hypothesis,  the 
number  of  steps  could  never  extend  into  eternity.  If  the 
degree  of  perfection  that  the  world  now  enjoys  be  finite,  it 
must  be  measured  by  a finite  number  of  steps  in  its  progress* 
The  present  universe  being  only  of  a limited  perfection,  it 
necessarily  is  measurable.  If  each  time  we  remove  in  thought 
one  hundred  thousand  years  from  the  life  of  the  world,  we  find 
it  in  a less  and  less  perfect  state,  it  necessarily  follows  that,  by 
repeating  the  process  often  enough,  we  shall  come  to  a time 
when  it  had  not  as  yet  begun  to  move  forward.  In  a word,  to  a 
moment  when  the  first  step  forward  had  not  as  yet  been  taken. 
From  which  it  becomes  at  once  manifest  that  evolution,  or 
motion  towards  perfection,  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  ab 
Gtemo. 

Let  us  state  the  matter  in  another  way.  The  world  at  the 
present  moment  certainly  falls  far  short  of  absolute  perfection. 
Even  theists  teach  that  God  might  have  made  a better  world 
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than  that  which  exists,  and  while  believing  in  its  relative  perfec- 
tion— that  is,  its  accurate  correspondence  to  the  end  and  purpose 
God  had  in  view  in  forming  it,  they  no  less  openly  assert  that  it 
is  infinitely  removed  from  infinite  perfection.  Now  to  reach 
any  determined  and  limited  stage  of  perfection  by  a process 
of  gradual  amelioration,  nothing  more  than  a finite  and  limited 
time  can  be  necessary.  It  is  absurd  to  demand  an  unlimited 
duration  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a limited  result, 
or  to  ask  for  an  eternity  that  one  may  account  for  a restricted 
perfection.  If  it  be  limited,  a constant,  however  gradual, 
diminution  will  eventually  reduce  its  perfection  to  zero,  and  by 
retracing  the  process  it  has  gone  through  backwards,  one  must 
at  last  come  up  with  its  starting-point.  This  is  undeniable. 
Let  us  now  suppose  the  period  from  the  present  to  the  above- 
mentioned  starting-point  to  be  any  number  of  aeons  or  cycles 
of  years.  This  unknown  quantity  y , however  immense  and 
incalculable  in  human  figures,  is  a limited  number.  We  then 
have  y to  represent  the  length  of  the  period  in  which  by  a 
process  of  progressive  movement  the  world  advanced  to  its 
present  state.  But  if  this  movement  has  been  going  on  from 
all  eternity,  we  would  not  have  had  to  wait  till  the  year  1885 
for  its  present  state  of  perfection.  It  should  have  arrived  at 
that  limited  state  an  eternity  ago,  or  an  eternity  minus  y,  which 
we  presume  equals  eternity,  since  y can  form  no  fraction  of  it. 

We  see  here  then  into  what  an  inextricable  difficulty  the 
theory  of  eternal  evolution  lands  us.  It  is  seen,  if  accurately 
and  attentively  considered,  to  be  a contradiction  in  terms. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  a perpetual  progress  from  a certain 
point  onwards,  it  is  simply  ludicrous  to  speak  of  a progress 
from  a past  eternity.  The  only  reason  that  the  first  is  con- 
ceivable is  because  we  always  look  upon  the  eternal  future  as 
never  actually  realized,  as  a continuous  march  forward,  but 
as  never  actually  reached,  whereas  the  idea  of  a past  eternal 
succession  is  the  idea  of  an  eternity  already  completed,  which  is 
a self-contradiction.8 

Thus  (1)  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  world  is  still  in 
an  imperfect  state. 

(2)  It  is  also  admitted  that  it  attained  this  present  imperfect 
state  gradually,  by  a process  of  evolution. 

8 When  we  speak  of  God,  and  say  He  is  eternal,  we  do  not  mean  that  His 
happiness,  power,  love,  &c.,  will  extend  into  the  future,  but  that  He  holds  in  one 
simple  embrace  both  past  and  future  in  one  unchanging  NOW, 
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(3)  It  must  therefore  follow  that  the  world  has  only  been 
evolving  during  a limited  time. 

We  will  represent  the  primordial  state  of  the  world  by  one 
extremity  of  a straight  line  and  its  present  state  by  the  opposite 
extremity.  The  entire  distance  from  one  extremity  to  the  other 
will  thus  represent  the  amount  of  excellence  attained.  If  it  be 
infinite,  the  line  will  be  of  infinite  length  ; if  finite,  the  line  will 
be  of  finite  length.  But  it  is  agreed  that  the  degree  of  excel- 
lence is  finite  ; therefore  the  line  is  finite.  Mark  off  a portion  x 
of  this  finite  line  A B (A_£ — B)  to  represent  the  progress  made 
during  any  given  time,  say  100,000  years. 

Now  if  the  distance  between  the  two  extreme  points  of  the 
line  were  infinite,  one  might  multiply  this  distance  x any  number 
of  times  and  the  sum  would  never  equal  the  whole  line;  but 
since  it  is  a line  of  finite  length,  x represents  a real  fraction  of 
the  line,  and  if  repeated  sufficiently  often  would  equal  the  whole 
of  it.  Thus  100,000  years  would  form  a measure  of  the  entire 
period  during  which  the  world  was  advancing  towards  its  present 
state.  But  100,000  years  is  no  measure  of  eternity;  therefore 
the  entire  period  during  which  the  world  was  advancing  towards 
its  present  state  cannot  be  equal  to  eternity,  but  only  to  a 
certain  definite  duration.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  evolution  has 
not  been  always  at  work,  but  that  it  has  begun  in  time ; but  the 
necessity  of  a beginning  includes  the  necessity  of  an  independent 
cause,  />.,  God,  as  has  been  shown. 

Yet  another  example.  The  present  state  of  the  world  is 
said  to  be  the  outcome  of  a less  perfect  state.  As  the  butterfly 
is  the  product  of  the  chrysalis,  and  the  chrysalis  is  the  product 
of  the  larva,  and  as  the  larva  is  the  product  of  the  egg,  and  so  on, 
so  the  present  state  of  the  world  is  the  product  of  a less  deve- 
loped state ; that  less  developed  state  of  a .state  still  less 
developed,  and  so  away  back  through  the  ages  that  have  flown. 
Each  state  depends,  or,  as  it  were,  hangs  from  a pre-existing 
state,  forming  a long  concatenation  of  dependences.  Thus  we 
have  a sort  of  chain  composed  of  a vast  number  of  links.  Each 
link  represents  a certain  increase  in  perfection  together  with  the 
length  of  the  period  during  which  that  increase  was  being  won. 
Now,  if  the  perfection  at  present  attained  were  infinite,  one 
might  go  back  from  link  to  link  and  never  reach  the  end  ; but 
since  the  perfection  attained  is  essentially  limited,  then  by  going 
back  from  link  to  link  we  shall  at  last  come  upon  the  first  link 
in  the  series.  For  supposing  the  chaih  to  represent  the  per- 
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fection  already  attained,  and  supposing  that  perfection  to  be 
but  finite,  the  length  of  the  chain  must  also  be  finite,  and  to 
travel  back  to  its  first-formed  link  must  be  but  a matter  of  time. 

Yet  another  consideration  and  illustration.  Suppose  we 
represent  the  process  of  development  that  the  earth  is  said  to 
have  gone  through,  by  a series  of  impulses  carried  on  through- 
out a past  eternity.  To  give  the  idea  clearness  we  will  represent 
it  to  our  minds  by  the  figure  of  a long  row  of  billiard-balls, 
extending  back  from  the  present  into  an  infinite  past.  Being 
an  infinite  row,  there  can  of  course  be  no  ball  first  in  the  row, 
since  to  speak  of  the  first  is  to  speak  of  the  beginning  of  the 
row,  while  ex  hypothesi  it  possessed  no  beginning,  being  infinite. 
In  one  word,  being  infinite  in  backward  extent,  its  end  can 
never  be  reached.  We  may  travel  in  thought  from  one  to  the 
other  into  the  mist  of  past  ages,  but  never  by  any  possibility 
could  we  ever  succeed  in  reaching  the  extremity  of  the  row. 
Why  ? Because  it  is  infinite.  This  must  be  clear.  For  if  after 
any  possible  series  of  leaps  the  end  could  be  attained,  it  would 
not  then  be  infinite. 

But  here  is  another  consequence  which  is  not  sufficiently 
dwelt  upon.  If  no  series  of  leaps,  starting  from  the  present,  can 
ever  land  us  at  the  most  distant  extreme  of  the  infinite  row,  so 
in  precisely  the  same  way,  and  for  exactly  the  same  reason,  no 
possible  series  of  leaps,  starting  from  the  most  distant  extremity 
of  the  infinite  line,  can  ever  reach  us  here  in  the  present  No 
impulse  coming  from  the  infinite  past  can  ever,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  reach  the  present.  If  no  possible  series  of  jumps 
beginning  at  A can  ever  take  us  to  B,  so  neither  will  any  series 
of  jumps  beginning  at  B take  us  to  A.  The  distance  from  B to 
A is  not  one  whit  shorter  than  from  A to  B ; however  far  A is 
removed  from  B,  the  same  distance  is  B removed  from  A. 
Since,  then,  it  is  wholly  and  utterly  impossible,  from  the  very 
terms  of  the  proposition , ever  to  get  to  B from  A by  a series  of 
movements,  so  is  it  just  as  wholly  and  utterly  impossible  to  get 
to  A from  B.  Therefore,  to  apply  the  illustration  : any  series 
of  impulses  towards  development  or  progress,  if  coming  from  an 
infinite  past,  would  never  reach  the  present.  If  we  can  never 
stretch  back  to  them,  so  neither  can  they  ever  stretch  down  to 
us.  It  thus  appears  wholly  absurd  to  speak  of  an  infinite 
process  of  development,  an  infinite  series  of  impulses  forward, 
or  the  effects  of  an  infinite  past. 

The  same  line  of  argument  may  be  applied  in  refutation  of 
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(be  theory  of  alternate  stages  of  progress  and  relapse,  j**.,  of 
a gradual  development,  up  to  a certain  point,  a reversion  to  the 
original  state,  a new  development  succeeded  by  a new  reversion, 
and  so  back  into  eternity. 

This  strange  theory,  which  has  found  a few  advocates,  hardly 
calls  for  special  treatment,  as  it  may  readily  be  answered  by  an 
application  of  the  arguments  already  supplied.  Indeed,  it  has 
still  further  difficulties  to  satisfy,  viz.,  in  accounting  for  the  rever- 
sion. Thus,  if  this  self-existing  force,  moving  in  the  direction 
of  progress,  be  represented  by  an  arrow  flying,  we  shall  find 
that  we  have  not  merely  to  account  for  (a)  the  presence  of  the 
arrow  itself,  and  for  (b)  its  direction,  and  (c)  momentum,  velo- 
city, &c,  but  that,  this  being  done,  we  have  further  to  account 
for  the  arrest  of  its  flight  at  regular  succeeding  intervals,  and 
to  explain  how  it  is  set  in  motion  again  each  time  that  its 
strength  has  been  spent. 

It  has  been  shown  so  far  that — 

1.  The  world  did  not  make  itself. 

2.  That  the  process  of  evolution  so  much  insisted  on  by 
all  naturalists  and  scientists,  (<?)  if  supposed  eternal,  leads  to 
absurdity,  and  (b)  if  supposed  temporal,  postulates  a cause  other 
than  itself. 

It  may  possibly  be  objected  : “ But  one  must  in  every  hypo- 
thesis arrive  at  last  at  a being  without  a cause,  and  that  even 
the  most  orthodox  believe  in  a God  uncaused  ; why  not  then 
suppose  the  first  motion  of  protoplasm  towards  perfection  to  be 
uncaused  ? Make  that  the  ultimate  cause,  itself  uncaused, 
instead  of  God.” 

Putting  aside  all  other  reasons,  we  merely  remind  our  readers 
that  “ uncaused  ” is  but  another  word  for  41  eternal.”  To  ask  us 
to  apply  the  terms  “ temporal  ” and  “ uncaused  ” to  the  same 
thing,  is  really  to  ask  us  to  declare  a thing  to  be  at  once  eternal 
and  not  eternal ; caused  and  not  caused. 

We  are  at  liberty  to  consider  evolution  as  eternal  or  not 
eternal,  but  not  both  at  the  same  time.  There  is  no  via  media , 
and  we  must  choose  one  or  the  other.  But  both  are  equally 
repugnant  to  reason,  unless,  an  independent  cause  be  admitted. 

Suppose  we  choose  an  eternal  evolution,  then  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  absurdity  that  an  eternal  progress  towards 
perfection  has  been  insufficient  to  bestow  upon  the  world  even 
a given  finite  excellence ; such,  for  example,  as  we  may  suppose 
it  to  possess  after  another  half  mfillion  of  years  have  passed  away. 
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* But  if  we  prefer  to  adopt  the  theory  of  an  evolution  begun 
in  time,  there  is  no  escape  from  the  necessity  of  a cause : which 
cause  can  easily  be  shown  to  be  God. 

VII.  It  is  then  manifest,  from  the  foregoing  considerations, 
that  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  dispense  with  a cause  external 
to  the  world  and  independent  of  it.  Any  position  we  may  assume 
that  does  not  imply  a primary  mover  is  untenable,  any  theory 
we  may  advocate  which  does  not  postulate  the  existence  of  an 
eternal  and  infinite  being  unreasonable  and  absurd.  The  more 
earnestly  we  inquire  into  the  question  of  the  world's  past  history, 
the  deeper  our  researches  into  the  various  theories  that  have 
been  propounded  by  different  schools  of  thought,  the  more  do 
we  find  ourselves  driven  back  to  the  old  conclusion,  as  consoling 
as  it  is  reasonable,  that  “ the  Lord  He  is  God,  He  made  us  and 
not  we  ourselves." 

In  these  days,  when  so  many  attempts  are  being  made  to 
sweep  away  every  trace  of  the  supernatural,  and  to  plunge  the 
world  beneath  the  destructive  waters  of  a moral  deluge  more 
universal  and  more  disastrous  in  its  consequences  than  that 
which  once  drowned  the  material  world,  it  is  surely  of  great 
importance  that  we  should  all  do  what  little  we  can  to  prevent 
the  truth  being  wrested  from  us.  We  should  endeavour  to  fed 
as  well  as  to  know  the  rock  beneath  our  feet 

JOHN  S.  VAUGHAN. 
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Ah  ! well  I know  ’tis  wrong  of  me,  who  fain 

Would  hold  my  darling  from  the  Lord,  who  gave, 
Of  His  great  love,  the  boon  my  heart  did  crave, 
And  now  would  take  unto  Himself  again. 

Yea,  yea — ’tis  very  wrong — I know,  I know  ! 

But  my  heart’s  agony,  and  all  the  plann’d 
Sweet  joy  laid  out,  ye  cannot  understand, 

Who  ne’er  gave  up  what  me  you  bid  forego. 

Nay ! ask  not  human  mother,  who  hath  known 
The  bitter  blissful  birth  of  him,  if  she 
Not  more  were  glad  he  should  an  angel  be 
Than  live  still  but  a child  to  call  her  own  ? 

No  more  with  those  soft  locks  of  golden  hair 
To  dally,  and  my  fondling  fingers  weave; 

No  more  to  hearken  every  morn  and  eve 
The  pretty  lisping  of  his  infant  prayer ! 

No  more  to  soothe  his  little  aches  and  cries, 

Watch  him  in  gambol  or  at  rosy  rest ; 

No  more  to  snatch  him  wildly  to  my  breast. 

And  see  all  heaven  within  his  deep  blue  eyes  ! 
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Ah ! never,  never  more  to  feel  the  fond 

Soft  tendril  arms  around  my  neck  entwine, 

And  strain  him  in  my  own — all  mine ! all  mine ! 

Fill’d  with  a joy  all  earthly  joys  beyond  ! 

Me  miserable  ! who  with  God  thus  dare 

To  plead  ! — and  yet,  oh ! Father,  could  he  be. 

In  heaven  with  all  the  angels  and  with  Thee, 

Liker  themselves  than  now,  more  pure,  more  fair  ? 

Take  him  not  from  me  ! or  bereavement’s  bane 
Might  slay  my  soul  with  cruel  hopeless  grief, 

And  poison  of  rebellious  unbelief, — 

So  should  I never  see  his  face  again  ! 

For  strongest  faith  is  tried  by  fondest  love, 

That  to  its  idol  clings  with  heedless  hold. 

Dumb,  blind,  and  callous  to  the  manifold 

Warnings  below  or  whispers  from  above. 

Lord,  pardon  me  ! That  Thou  should’st  yearn  to  take 
Thy  blessed  guerdon  back,  it  is  most  meet ; 
Thyself  it  was  who  madest  him  so  sweet 

Thou  well  may’st  crave  him  for  the  sweetness’  sake  ! 

Yea,  Lord,  Thy  will  be  done ! — yet,  if  it  be 

Thine  own  good  pleasure,  who  did’st  freely  give 
What  I so  grudge  to  render,  let  him  live, 

That  I may  know  Thou  art  not  wroth  with  me  ! 

Yea,  if  but  for  a season.  Haply  I, 

Sore  striving,  and  in  very  overflow 
Of  my  unbounded  gratitude,  may  grow 

Better,  O God ! and  stronger,  by  and  by. 
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Unless — ay,  who  may  know  ? save  Thou,  most  dread, 
Most  merciful ! — albeit  ’twould  seem  but  right, 
According  to  our  poor  weak  human  sight — 
Unless  it  please  Thee  to  take  me  instead. 

Nay,  do  not  heed  me,  Lord  ! Thy  will  be  done  ! 

Take  to  Thyself,  or  suffer  yet  to  live  ; 

And — for  Thou  knowest  all  my  heart — forgive 
The  mother  in  the  child  of  Thy  dear  Son  ! 

ROBERT  STEGGALL. 
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Among  the  smaller  mammalia , seeking  safety  in  concealment, 
we  find  the  land  mole,  having  a very  primitive  skeleton  and  small 
brains,  an  extremely  timid  and  unobtrusive  little  creature,  which 
yet  exercises  no  little  influence  upon  our  welfare.  Constantly 
surrounding  our  country  habitations,  it  greatly  checks  the  rapid 
increase  of  those  worms,  which,  living  beneath  the  soil,  would 
otherwise  destroy  the  crops  that  are  necessary  to  our  very 
existence.  Among  the  insectivora  the  mole  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  skilful  and  successful  digger.  All  that  have  watched  him 
working  his  tortuous  way  through  the  ground  in  search  of  food 
must  admit  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a miner  more 
admirably  fitted  for  his  work. 

Though  his  skeleton  is  more  roughly  formed  than  that  of  the 
higher  animals,  his  ear  almost  closed,  and  his  bright  eyes  almost 
hidden,  the  organs  necessary  for  his  work  are  wonderfully  fitted 
for  that  which  they  have  to  perform.  His  broad  shovel-like  front 
paws — with  their  five  strong  claws,  set  each  in  a long  groove  at 
the  tip  of  the  last  finger-joint — are  powerful  tools  for  shovelling 
away  the  earth,  when  he  turns  them  outwards,  and  pushes  with 
them  just  as  if  he  were  swimming.  Besides  which,  they  are 
placed  in  strong,  short,  broad  front  legs  fixed  by  collar-bones  to 
a shoulder-blade  of  remarkable  strength,  and  the  breast-bone  is 
curiously  formed  so  as  to  throw  the  legs  forward,  bringing  them, 
when  he  is  burrowing,  on  a level  with  his  nose.  Even  this  organ 
has  its  part  to  play,  being  long  and  slender,  with  a small  bone  at 
the  tip,  which  helps  him  in  pushing  his  way  forward,  while  his 
hind  feet  are  firmly  planted  flat  on  the  ground.  His  nose 
also  serves  to  pick  out  the  worms  and  beetles  from  their 
holes.  In  one  species  this  peculiar  bone  of  the  nose  has  twenty- 
two  small  cartilaginous  points  to  it  which  can  be  extended  into 
a star. 

The  mole  is  an  extremely  voracious  animal,  often  making  the 
ground  above  him  heave  as  he  toils  on  eager  for  prey,  pushing 
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up  continually  with  his  nose  the  loose  earth  he  has  excavated, 
and  thus  making  a line  of  mole-hills.  He  will  eat  flesh,  and 
when  shut  up  in  a cage  has  been  known  to  eat  his  comrade. 
An  instance  is  recorded  of  a mole,  when  in  confinement, 
having  a viper  and  a toad  given  to  it,  both  of  which  it  killed 
and  devoured.  Moles  always  squeeze  out  the  earthy  matter 
which  is  inside  worms  before  eating  them,  which  they  do  with 
the  most  eager  rapidity. 

The  slightest  deprivation  of  food  appears  to  drive  them  to 
frenzy  and  soon  kills  them.  During  the  months  of  June  and 
July  they  prowl  about  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  generally 
by  night,  but  occasionally  by  day  ; this  is  when  they  indulge  in 
fleshy  food  by  catching  small  birds,  lizards,  and  snails.  In  these 
excursions  they  are  often  devoured  by  owls  at  night,  and  dogs 
by  day.  Their  antipathy  to  garlic  is  so  strong  that  a little  of  it 
put  into  their  runs  causes  their  destruction.  They  are  almost 
blind,  but  their  hearing  is  so  acute  that  it  makes  up  for  this 
deficiency  in  the  other  sense. 

Little  was  known  of  the  habits  of  the  mole  till  a French 
naturalist — M.  St.  Hilaire — published  his  interesting  account 
of  these  animals.  He  proves  that  they  display  remarkable 
intelligence  in  the  construction  of  their  fortresses.  Their  site  is 
not  indicated  by  the  little  mounds  of  earth  which  mark  their 
hunting  expeditions,  but  is  under  a hillock  raised  by  themselves, 
protected  either  by  a bank,  the  roots  of  a tree,  or  a wall.  First, 
the  earth  is  well  worked  to  make  it  hard  and  compact,  then 
galleries  are  formed  communicating  with  each  other.  A round 
gallery  is  made  at  the  upper  part  of  the  mound,  and  five 
descending  passages  lead  from  this  to  a gallery  below,  which  is 
still  larger.  Then  there  is  a chamber  within  this  lower  gallery, 
which  conducts  to  the  upper  gallery  by  three  tunnels.  This 
chamber  may  be  called  the  citadel  of  the  fortress,  in  it  the  mole 
sleeps,  it  is  very  dry  and  comfortable,  the  sides  being  plastered 
with  great  care.  A principal  gallery  goes  from  the  lower  one  in 
a direct  line  as  far  as  the  animal  hunts,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dormitory  is  another,  descending  farther  into  the  earth. 
Several  runs  are  made  to  serve  as  drains  to  carry  off  the  water. 
As  moles  require  a great  deal  of  water,  their  fortress  generally 
communicates  with  a ditch  or  pond.  Their  sanitary  arrange- 
ments are  also  good  in  other  respects,  moles  being  so  particu- 
larly clean  in  their  habits  and  in  their  chambers  that  they  build 
a separate  cell  at  some  distance  from  their  dwelling-chamber  for 
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their  needs*  Another  apartment  is  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  young ; it  is  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  citadel,  where 
several  galleries  meet  The  bed  for  the  young  is  composed  of 
blades  of  wheat  with,  which,  they  form  a sort  of  mattress.  Four 
or  five  little  ones  are  born  at  a time,  which  begin  to  run  about 
in  five  or  six  weeks,  and  learn  to  provide  their  own  food  when 
they  are  but  half-grown.  Leading  from  the  lower  gallery  are 
eight  or  nine  other  tunnels  round  the  hilloclc  through  which  the 
mole  hunts  his  prey*  If  the  hillock  be  very  large,  and  there  are 
many  roads,  it  serves  for  several  moles,  but  they  are  careful  never 
to  trespass  on  each  other’s  hunting-ground.  If  they  happen  to 
meet  in  one  of  the  tunnels  they  retreat,  or  else  there  is  a fight 
in  which  the  weakest  is  vanquished. 

The  mole  is  never  known  to  work  for  food  near  the  place  he 
has  chosen  for  his  fortress.  When  constructing  his  nest  he 
labours  about  two  hours  in  the  morning  and  the  same  time  in 
the  evening  and  then  returns  to  his  resting-place,  which  is  so- 
situated  that  he  is  instantly  made  aware  of  any  danger.  This 
is  managed  by  forming  the  upper  runs  in  a sort  of  circle^  so 
as  to  communicate  a vibration  when  anything  passes  over 
them,  and  thus  the  mole  is  warned  and  escapes  by  one  of  his 
safety  runs. 

Moles  are  excellent  swimmers.  The  late  Earl  of  Derby 
possessed  a small  deserted  island  on  the  Loch  of  Clunie,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  yards  from  the  mainland,  and,  despite 
the  distance,  a number  of  moles  crossed  the  water,  and  took 
possession  of  this  place.  They  are  said  to  be  dragged  as 
beavers  are,  by  their  companions,  who  lay  hold  of  their  tails 
and  pull  them  along  while  they  lie  on  their  backs,  embracing  a 
quantity  of  soil  dug  out  in  forming  their  runs. 

Although  the  mole  is  commonly  reputed  to  be  blind,  he  has 
evidently  a glimmering  of  sight  M.  Le  Court,  who  assisted 
M.  St.  Hilaire,  says  that  in  swimming-runs,  they  habitually 
guide  themselves  by  sight.  M.  St.  Hilaire  disputed  this,  and 
they  contrived  the  following  experiment  to  ascertain  the  fact 
They  made  two  openings  in  a dry  tiled  drain,  at  one  of  which 
several  moles  were  successfully  introduced,  Le  Court  took  his 
stand  at  the  other.  If  he  stood  quite  still  the  mole  soon  came 
out  and  escaped,  but  if>  at  the  moment  in  which  she  showed 
herself  at  the  hole,  he  moved  only  his  thumb,  she  stopped  and 
turned  back.  By  repeating  this  as  often  as  she  reappeared  the 
mole  was  kept  imprisoned  in  the  drain. 
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It  is  a curious  fact  not  generally  known  &at  the  mole  will 
devour  frogs,  la  his  travels  Sir  George  Rose  got  out  of  his 
carriage  one  day  as  it  was  dragging  slowly  through  some  deep 
sands  to  the  east  of  Utrecht,  where  there  is  now  a fine  causeway. 
He  heard  a shrill  squeak  dose  to  him  in  a half  dry  ditch  to  his 
left,  and  looking  into  it  saw  a frog  struggling  to  escape  from  a 
mole,  who  had  seized  it  by  the  loins  and  was  evidently  endea- 
vouring to  prey  upon  it ; Sir  George  killed  the  mole  and  freed  its 
victim. 

Moles  are  extremely  punctual  in  their  hours  of  work,  a 
careful  observer  informed  Jesse  that  he  had  watched  them  daily 
one  summer  and  found  that  they  never  varied  in  their  time  of 
commendng  their  work. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  moles  benefit  mankind.  For 
where  old  mole  hills  are  most  abundant  on  sheep  pastures  it  is 
observed  that  the  sheep  are  generally  very  healthy,  as  they  feed 
on  the  wild  thyme  and  other  salubrious  herbs  which  grow  on 
these  heaps  of  earth.  But  when  these  have  been  levelled  and 
cleared  away,  the  sheep  do  not  thrive  as  well  as  they  did 
previously.  This  fact  is  confirmed  by  J.  Hogg — the  Ettrick 
shepherd — who  deprecated  the  practice  of  removing  mole-hills. 
He  considered  them  excellent  drainers  of  land,  and  used  to 
declare  that  if  a hundred  men  and  horses  were  employed  to 
dress  a pasture  farm  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  or  two  thou- 
sand acres,  they  would  not  do  it  as  effectually  as  moles  would  do 
if  left  to  themselves.  In  Leicestershire,  where  old  mole-hills 
abound  in  the  fine  and  extensive  pastures,  sheep  thrive  well 
and  are  remarkably  healthy.  In  further  confirmation  of  these 
observations  it  may  be  added  that  in  consequence — it  is  sup- 
posed—of  the  mole-hills  having  been  destroyed  in  the  park 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  Herefordshire, 
the  deer  in  it  never  afterwards  throve  well.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  happens  that  they  do  serious  damage  by  their  undermining. 
M.  Le  Court,  who  devoted  a great  part  of  his  life  to  the  study  of 
moles,  was  able  by  his  observations  to  render  important  service  to 
a large  district  in  France.  He  discovered  that  vast  numbers  of 
moles  had  undermined  the  banks  of  a canal,  and  that  unless 
means  were  taken  to  prevent  the  catastrophe,  these  banks  would 
give  way  and  widespread  inundation  would  ensue.  By  his 
ingenious  contrivances  and  accurate  knowledge  of  their  habits 
he  managed  to  extirpate  them  before  the  occurrence  of  further 
mischief 
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Moles  are  easily  tamed,  and  if  kept  in  a box  with  a little 
dry  hay  and  regularly  fed,  will  thrive  well.  Indeed  as  soon  as 
one  of  them  is  caught  and  placed  in  confinement,  it  will  begin  to 
feed  with  the  utmost  indifference.  Jesse  mentions  that  some 
years  ago  a fine  large  mole  was  brought  to  him  from  Richmond 
Park,  which  was  quite  a curiosity,  having  the  greatest  part  of  the 
fur  on  its  stomach  of  a beautiful  orange  colour,  and  its  back 
mottled  with  orange.  He  kept  it  alive  some  time,  and  it 
gradually  became  perfectly  tame,  knowing  him,  and  recognizing 
his  voice  amidst  many  others ; it  was  fed  with  worms,  grubs,  and 
beetles,  and  swam  about  in  a large  tank.  But  owing  to  the 
rapidity  of  their  movements  moles  are  veiy  difficult  to  catch. 
Often  when  a mole-catcher  has  seen  by  the  movements  of 
one  of  the  hillocks  that  the  animal  was  at  work,  and  has  remained 
motionless,  spade  in  hand,  ready  to  dash  his  weapon  into  the 
heap  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  earth  shake,  the  mere  uplifting  of  his 
arm  was  sufficient,  for  before  the  spade  could  reach  the  ground, 
the  mole  was  gone. 

Strange  to  say,  no  moles  are  found  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
or  in  Ireland,  which  some  persons  have  ascribed  to  the  soil  and 
climate,  but  they  exist  in  other  parts  of  Europe  under  similar 
circumstances.  The  fur  of  the  mole  is  veiy  short,  and  is  as 
smooth  and  soft  as  Genoa  velvet,  so  beautiful,  in  fact,  that  it  is 
said  hats  have  been  made  of  it,  and  it  is  surprising  that  it  has 
not  been  turned  to  greater  advantage. 

The  Water  Mole,  Paradox,  or  Platypus.  It  would 
be  curious  to  trace  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  this 
world  of  ours  since  Australia,  with  its  strange  animal  and  plant 
life,  which  now  stands  out  alone,  was  joined  to  the  mainland 
of  Asia,  from  whence  it  received  its  live  forms  of  mammalia. 
Moreover,  it  has  since  its  separation  from  the  Eastern  Continent 
been  preserving  for  us,  in  a kind  of  natural  isolated  Zoological 
Garden,  the  strange  primitive  water-mole  or  platypus  with  the 
Echidna  and  the  Marsupials  of  every  species. 

The  Platypus,  called  in  that  country  the  Water-mole,  is  the 
lowest  and  simplest  of  the  mammalia  now  existing,  for  the 
kindred  species — the  Echidna — which  resembles  it  in  many  points, 
has  made  a decided  step  upwards.  It  is  found  in  the  creeks  of 
the  rivers  of  East  Australia.  On  a bright  summer  day,  when 
the  lovely  acacias  hang  out  their  golden  blossoms  side  by  side 
with  the  tall  graceful  gum-trees,  it  may  be  seen  paddling  along 
among  the  water-plants.  A four-footed  animal  with  a beaver's 
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fur  and  tail  and  teeth  in  his  mouth,  yet,  strange  to  say,  with  a 
duck’s  bill  and  webbed  feet ! 

This  strange-looking  animal  was  first  seen  by  some  English 
travellers  more  than  sixty  years  ago ; it  was  so  shy  and  so 
wonderfully  active,  that  to  get  a good  look  at  it  was  no  easy 
matter.  Occasionally  would  be  seen  for  a moment,  a dark 
roundish  mass  like  a bit  of  fur  floating,  but  quickly  disappearing 
again.  Then  up  popped  a head,  in  shape  like  a bird’s,  without 
ears,  and  with  a large  flat  beak,  but,  whether  this  head  was 
covered  with  feathers  or  fur  could  not  at  a glance  be  ascertained. 
At  the  slightest  movement  of  the  watchers,  down  it  went,  and 
then  the  body  and  hind-legs  of  a quadruped  would  come  to 
sight  for  an  instant.  Could  the  head  of  a bird  and  tail  of  a 
beast  belong  to  the  same  swimming  creature,  they  asked.  It 
was  incomprehensible. 

Again  they  watched  another  evening  till  they  were  convinced 
that  what  they  saw  was  indeed  one  and  the  same  animal ; a 
quadruped  with  a bird’s  head.  At  last,  after  many  fruitless 
attempts,  they  caught  one,  but  only  to  become  more  puzzled  than 
ever.  A quadruped  it  certainly  was,  of  about  a foot  and  a half  in 
length,  but  its  feet  were  webbed  like  a duck’s  feet  and  it  had  a 
duck’s  bill  also.  It  is  somewhat  like  an  otter,  with  a tail  like  a 
beaver’s,  but  still  more  like  a mole  and  resembling  this  animal  in 
most  of  its  habits,  for  which  reason  the  natives  always  call  it  the 
water-mole. 

Never  before  had  naturalists  been  so  puzzled.  On  first 
hearing  of  it,  neither  in  Europe  or  America  would  they  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  a quadruped  with  a bill,  for,  how  could  the 
young  of  such  a creature  be  suckled  ? How  could  the  mother 
feed  them  ? Was  it  to  be  classed  among  birds,  beasts,  or 
reptiles  ? At  last  a stuffed  specimen  was  sent  to  England,  still 
every  one  doubted  at  first  that  it  had  ever  lived  to  rear  young 
ones.  They  declared  it  was  a sham,  till  it  had  been  carefully 
examined  by  scientific  men,  who  saw  that  the  bill  and  the 
webbed  feet  were  really  genuine,  and  exclaimed,  A paradox  in 
nature ! 

In  the  year  1848  the  Zoological  Society  of  Paris  appointed 
M.  Jules  Verraux  and  several  other  naturalists  to  go  to 
Australia  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  habits  of  this  and  one 
or  two  other  animals.  M.  Verraux  had  a small  cabin  con- 
structed on  the  bank  of  a stream  that  he  might  watch  the 
strange  water-moles  which  generally  came  out  to  feed  towards 
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dusk.  Hour  after  hour,  night  after  night  he  used  to  lie  on  the 
floor  peeping  through  an  opening,  so  that  he  could  observe 
these  timid  creatures  without  alarming  them.  Soon  afterwards 
Dr:  George  Bennett,  who  resided  many  years  in  Australia,  began 
to  do  the  same,  waiting  silently  on  moonlight  nights  to  discover 
how  and  what  they  ate,  their  manner  of  swimming,  diving,  and 
Abating  on  the  water,  how  they  scrambled  up  the  banks,  ran 
about  with  their  broad  webbed  feet  and  short  Uttk  legs ; and 
how  they  gambolled  and  rolled  themselves  up  to  sleep,  or 
grubbed  in  the  earth  for  worms,  and  other  points  equally 
important  to  naturalists.  At  length,  with  die  aid  of  the  natives* 
he  succeeded  in  capturing  several  of  them  alive,  and  took  them 
home  with  him.  He  tried  to  make  them  as  happy  as  possible 
under  the  circumstances,  and  kept  them  in  a wooden  tank  or  tub 
made  on  purpose  for  them.  In  this  way  he  was  able  to  study 
their  way9  and  habits  closely,  and  found  them  to  be  gentle, 
playful,  interesting  little  creatures.  But  so  quaint  and  odd 
were  they,  that  other  animals  could  not  make  them  out,  cats 
would  stare  at  them  and  then  scamper  off  with  all  speed, 
evidently  afraid  of  them.  Dr.  Bennett  occasionally  indulged 
one  of  them  with  a swim  in  the  river,  after  tying  a long  cord  to 
one  of  its  legs,  so  that  it  could  move  about  freely  and  yet  could 
not  escape.  It  seemed  exceedingly  happy,  and  grubbed  in  the 
banks  and  mud  just  like  a duck ; but  unfortunately  his  little 
pets  only  survived  a few  months.  These  animals  are  so  delicate 
and  thoroughly  aquatic,  that  they  cannot  thrive  except  in  their 
native  streams,  so  that  hitherto  every  attempt  that  has  been 
made  to  bring  one  alive  to  Europe  has  been  unsuccessful; 
English  naturalists  have  therefore  still  to  be  content  with  their 
skeletons.  Professor  Owen,  on  examining  the  bones  of  this 
paradox,  declared  that  “some  of  them  were  like  those  of  a biid^ 
some  like  those  of  a reptile,  a few  like  seals,  a few  like  some 
other  quadrupeds,  and  the  rest  like  no  other  animal  whatever ! " 
In  the  construction  of  its  heart,  lungs,  and  digestive  organs  it  was 
found  to  be  no  less  contradictory,  being  as  much  like  birds  and 
reptiles  as  like  quadrupeds,  and  thus  it  has  obtained  in  this 
country  the  name  of  paradox.  But  it  is  of  late  more  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  platypus,  a word  signifying  its  remarkable 
broad  flat  feet ; the  scientific  name,  omithorhynehus  paradoxus, 
expresses  its  unusual  conformation  and  chief  characteristic — 
the  bird’s  beak.  This  singular  bill  is  rather  square,  greatly 
resembling  that  of  the  shoveller-duck.  Round  this  biU  is  a 
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curious  kind  of  fringe  or  membrane,  which,  like  the  hilt  of  a 
knife,  acts  as  a guard,  lest  the  bill  should  penetrate  the  mud  to* 
deeply,  and  also  as  protector  to  the  eyes.  Moreover  the  paradox 
is  furnished  with  pouches  on  its  cheeks,  where  it  lodges  its  stores 
while  under  water,  either  food  to  eat  at  its  leisure,  or  soft 
substances  for  its  nest.  It  has  sharp  little  eyes,  and  having  no 
external  ears  its  head  looks  remarkably  bird-like  when  in  tho 
water.  As  it  closes  the  small  opening  of  the  ears  at  pleasure 
nothing  can  get  into  them  while  diving  in  the  water,  grubbing  in 
the  mud,  or  scraping  in  the  earth.  It  pushes  its  bill  into  the 
mud  just  as  a duck  does,  and  draws  it  back  with  the  very  same 
peculiar  jerky  snap ; and  has  ridges  in  its  beak  like  the  duck 
through  which  it  sifts  ifs  food,  and  in  its  mouth  eight  horny 
jnouth-plates  which  serve  effectually  the  purpose  of  teeth.  Its 
fur  is  as  soft,  glossy,  and  thick  as  the  land  moles. 

With  the  help  of  the  natives  Dr.  Bennett  discovered  several  of 
these  animals’  nests,  and  watched  the  building  of  one.  They  are 
generally  high  up  a bank,  though  penetrating  far  below,  where 
they  are  protected  both  from  floods  and  damp ; the  entrance  is 
always  concealed.  Though  each  nest  is  but  a few  feet  below  the 
surface,  the  platypus  has  to  go  through  a winding  passage  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet  before  reaching  it.  A couple  of  them 
construct  the  passage  by  burrowing  into  the  bank  with  their  sharp 
claws,  pushing  and  kicking  down  the  loose  earth  into  the  watei^ 
and  then  beating  the  path  smooth  and  firm  with  their  beaver- 
like tails.  Most  diligently  they  work  night  after  night,  higher 
and  higher,  and  further  from  the  water,  winding  about  for 
greater  secrecy  till  at  last  they  reach  a safe  spot,  dry  and  warm 
enough  for  their  dwelling.  Next  they  begin  to  scrape  and  dig  a 
wide  space  for  it,  lining  it  with  soft  dry  grass.  These  sagacious 
little  creatures  take  the  same  precaution  as  the  land  moles  to 
have  several  entrances  to  their  passages,  one  of  which  is  below 
the  level  of  the  water.  This  is  certainly  very  necessary,  as  the 
rivers  in  Australia  rise  most  rapidly  in  the  rainy  season,  but 
whatever  height  the  stream  may  rise  these  animals  can  always 
pass  through  one  of  their  entrances  by  diving.  At  length,  after 
innumerable  journeys  to  carry  the  dry  weeds  and  grass  in  their 
cheek  pouches  through  the  water,  the  home  is  made  ready  and 
comfortable  for  their  little  ones.  They  have  from  two  to  four 
at  a birth.  One  of  the  important  questions  hardly  ye$ 
answered  is  as  to  how  these  young  ones  begin  life.  The  natives 
say  they  lay  soft  eggs  like  those  of  reptiles,  but  it  is  now 
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. thought  most  probable  that  these  eggs  break  just  as  they  are 
laid,  like  those  of  the  common  lizard,  and  then  the  naked  little 
ones  come  forth  alive  into  the  nest.  Next  there  was  much 
questioning  and  wondering  as  to  how  they  were  fed,  their 
mothers  being  such  primitive  creatures  as  to  have  no  teats,  but  in 
one  spot  amidst  the  fur  a number  of  small  holes  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  from  these  they  have  the  power  of  forcing  milk  out, 
and  their  young  drink,  as  they  press  against  the  mother’s  body. 

Poor  tender  wee  things  they  are,  without  eyes,  fur,  or  beak, 
weak,  helpless,  half-developed  creatures  resembling  newly-hatched 
birds.  They  have  a soft  homy  knob  on  their  nose,  just  where 
young  birds  have  a hard  knob,  for  breaking  through  their  shelL 
Instead  of  a long  hard  beak  like  their  mother  s,  they  have  only 
a short  soft  lip-like  beak  which  enables  them  to  suck  easily,  and 
gradually  as  they  begin  to  require  solid  food,  the  beak  grows 
hard  and  long.  Their  eyes  also,  which  would  be  useless  while 
confined  to  their  dark  nest,  do  not  appear  for  some  time.  All 
that  they  can  use  in  their  babyhood  are  their  claws,  which  are 
sharp  and  curved  for  clinging,  they  having  just  sense  enough  to 
cling  to  their  mother’s  thick  warm  fur,  where  they  find  their 
nourishment.  The  mother  is  fed  by  her  mate,  who  brings  her 
food  in  his  pouches,  for  she  keeps  her  young  constantly  close  to 
her  breast,  never  leaving  the  nest  till  their  coat  begins  to  grow 
and  they  are  able  to  take  some  care  of  themselves. 

The  naturalists  who  have  seen  them,  describe  them  as  quiet, 
gentle,  inoffensive  animals,  which,  if  roughly  handled,  utter  a 
sort  of  little  growl  like  a puppy,  but  never  attempt  to  bite,  or  do 
any  other  mischief  than  try  hard,  if  they  are  captives,  to  scratch 
a hole  in  their  tub  or  tank  in  order  to  get  out.  On  one  occasion 
one  of  them  succeeded  in  loosening  the  staves,  by  dint  of  hard 
scratching,  and  made  its  escape.  They  are  remarkably  quick  in 
their  movements,  and  work  with  astonishing  rapidity.  M.  Ver- 
raux  watched  one  of  them  construct  a passage  mote  than  two 
feet  long  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  although  it  was  on  a hard 
gravel  bank.  They  listen  intently  to  every  noise,  opening  and 
closing  the  orifice  of  their  ears  continually  for  this  purpose. 

Dr.  Bennett  found  them  very  amusing  in  their  habits  and 
ways.  He  says  that  to  see  them  playing  together  is  the 
funniest  sight  imaginable.  They  roll  over  and  over,  peck  at  each 
other  and  then  scamper  away,  and  are  as  full  of  droll  antics  as 
young  kittens.  And  though  they  have  such  strange  feet,  almost 
like  fins,  and  short  little  legs,  they  run  about  very  nimbly  aiid 
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can  even  climb,  catching  on  to  a tree  stem  by  their  sharp  claws. 
When  they  roll  themselves  up  to  sleep  they  might  at  a little 
distance  be  mistaken  for  balls. 

They  are  extremely  cleanly  in  all  their  habits  and  keep  their 
thick  fur  beautifully  glossy  and  smooth.  Their  leisure  time  is 
chiefly  spent  in  arranging  their  toilet.  With  their  beak  they 
smooth  and  trim  their  fur  just  as  birds  do  their  feathers.  As 
soon  as  they  have  removed  all  dust  and  mud  they  begin  their 
combing,  which  process  is  performed  by  means  of  their 
long  claws,  and  they  never  cease  till  not  a single  speck  remains. 
They  have  a sort  of  double  waterproof  coat  which  requires  a 
good  deal  of  keeping  in  order,  and  an  under-coat,  short,  soft, 
and  very  thick,  like  a lining  to  the  outer  fur,  off  which  the 
water  immediately  rolls,  so  that  after  devoting  a few  minutes  to 
their  toilet  they  always  look  beautifully  clean  and  dry. 

This  strange  hybrid  looking  creature  is  still  a subject  of  study 
among  naturalists,  and  some  interesting  facts  recently  discovered 
were  communicated  respecting  its  habits,  eggs,  &c.,  to  the 
members  of  the  British  Association  at  their  last  annual 
assembly. 

MARIANNE  BELL. 
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Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  should  be  interesting  to  us  for  many 
reasons.  He  was  a distinguished  American  man  of  letters. 
It  was  his  object  to  free  his  country  from  the  intellectual 
bondage  in  which  it  was  still  held  by  England,  and  to  encourage 
its  writers  to  shake  off  all  the  trammels  of  Old  World  ideas 
and  conventionalisms.  He  showed  them  that  new  ideas,  new 
aims,  new  aspirations,  had  been  born  into  the  world  with  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence,  that  it  was  the  proper 
mission  of  American  writers  to  preach  and  diffuse  these  ideas, 
and  to  take  their  outfit  of  illustration  and  imagery,  not  from 
the  ancient  classics  or  English  books,  but  from  the  fresh  and 
vigorous  American  life  which  they  saw  and  felt  within  and 
around  them.  He  was  one  of  a rather  large  class  of  cultivated 
men  who  have  thought  fit  during  the  last  hundred  years  openly 
to  abandon  Christianity. 

This  last  fact  is  not  so  extraordinary  in  itself.  We  have 
no  difficulty  in  explaining  to  ourselves  the  defection  of  a 
large  number  of  these  gentlemen.  We  know  that  certain 
platform  orators  and  troublesome  politicians  are  not  only 
enemies  of  Christianity,  but  even  of  Theism  in  any  form ; 
but  we  also  know  sufficient  about  their  lives  and  morals  to 
enable  us  to  see  why  they  are  enemies  of  a faith  with  a strict 
moral  code.  We  all  recognize  in  our  own  breasts  instincts 
which  fully  explain  to  us  their  position  ; they  therefore  cease  to 
be  of  any  interest  to  us,  our  first  impulse  is  to  feel  disgust  for 
them  and  their  doings. 

But  there  are  others  whose  fall  does  not  admit  of  this  easy 
explanation.  We  are  told,  and  to  a certain  extent  we  believe, 
that  they  were  good  moral  men,  honest  and  straightforward, 
who  for  conscience  sake  gave  up  the  religion  in  which  they  had 
been  reared.  They  found,  so  they  asserted,  the  old  faith  unten- 
able, and  so,  rather  than  be  hypocrites  and  profess  to  hold  what 
they  did  not  believe,  they  gave  up  the  exercise  of  the  old 
religion.  Among  these  we  place  Emerson. 
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He  is  a type  of  a class  in  whom  we  can  trace  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  We 
have  numerous  instances  of  individuals  who  have  cast  aside 
all  the  ideas  inherited  from  their  parents,  strengthened  though 
they  might  have  been  by  education,  and  who  have  adopted  in 
middle  life  quite  different  principles.  Often  such  a change  is 
not  attributable  to  mere  outward  circumstances,  but  to  the 
natural  development  of  mind  and  character.  We  frequently, 
unknown  to  ourselves,  hold  opinions  which  cannot  logically 
stand  together.  The  practical  man  of  the  world  finds  no  incon- 
venience in  this.  He  never  reasons  back  to  the  first  principles 
of  action,  but  acts  immediately  from  the  axioms  which  are  in 
vogue  among  those  about  him.  He  does  not  trouble  himself  to 
go  any  deeper,  or  seek  any  more  solid  foundation  for  his  acts. 

It  is  different  with  men  of  a speculative  turn  of  mind.  Mere 
superficial  reasons  do  not  satisfy  them,  and  reasoning  back  they 
discover  some  idea  which  seems  to  offer  firm  ground  on  which 
to  build  their  mental  structure,  and,  by  constant  meditation  and 
by  reading  congenial  books,  they  gradually  raise  the  mental 
fabric  and  sometimes  astonish  themselves  no  less  than  their 
friends  by  discovering  that  no  place  can  be  found  in  the 
structure  for  some  of  their  most  cherished  ideas.  Such  men 
were  the  English  Deists  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  had 
adopted  private  judgment  as  the  ultimate  authority  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  developing  this  axiom  they  became  Ration- 
alists. The  mass  of  Protestants  did  not  travel  so  fast  indeed, 
but  they  were,  as  we  now  see,  travelling  with  equal  certainty 
in  the  same  direction.  The  popular  mind  was  too  dull,  too 
tenacious  of  old  maxims,  too  much  engaged  in  controversy  and 
business  to  complete  the  syllogism,  but  the  popular  mind  was 
rational  after  all,  and  even  if  it  took  three  centuries  in  the 
process,  it  was  sure  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  at  last  Thus 
k has  been  with  the  Calvinists,  and  in  Emerson  we  see  a 
descendant  of  the  staunch  old  Puritans,  who  has  taken  the  fin  ad 
step  and  given  up  Christianity  altogether.  For  these  reasotis 
a short  study  of  the  writings  and  teaching  of  this  gifted  mm 
may  not  be  uninteresting,  and  may  have  some  practical  fruits 
for  our  instruction.  First,  however,  it  will  be  useful,  even  if  wc 
go  over  familiar  ground,  briefly  to  recall  the  chief  events  of  his 
history. 

The  Emerson  family  traces  its  origin  to  a Puritan  minister, 
who,  together  with  his  congregation,  left  England  for  America 
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in  the  year  1635.  His  descendants  continued  to  hold  the  same 
office  in  New  England,  and  among  them  are  found  representa- 
tives of  all  the  phases  through  which  Calvinism  has  passed  in 
Switzerland,  England,  and  America.  First  stem  unbending 
Calvinism,  with  its  awful  doctrine  of  absolute  Predestination, 
then  a milder  Universalism,  then  a more  rationalizing  Unitari- 
anism,  finally  some  form  of  Pantheism. 

The  subject  of  our  paper  was  born  at  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
in  the  year  1803.  He  was  brought  up  in  a family  where  much 
of  the  stern  simplicity  of  manners  which  characterized  the  old 
Puritans  still  flourished.  Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  social 
forms  of  polite  society,  but  piety,  honesty,  sincerity,  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  were  strictly  insisted  on.  Amid  these  influences 
young  Emerson  grew  up.  He  was  a thoughtful,  intelligent  lad, 
much  given  to  reading,  and  at  an  early  age  showed  a great 
liking  for  Plato  and  Montaigne.  These  two  authors  seem  to 
have  shaped  the  bent  of  his  mind.  In  1817  he  entered  Harvard 
University,  studied  with  success  for  some  years  the  ordinary 
University  course,  and  then  gave  himself  to  theology  in  the 
Unitarian  College  which  is  connected  with  the  University.  In 
1829  he  became  a minister  of  a Unitarian  Church  in  Boston, 
which  office  he  filled  for  one  or  two  years.  In  1832  he  discovered 
in  himself  conscientious  objections  to  conducting  the  Com- 
munion service,  and  resigned  his  charge.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  service  was  a mere  empty  form,  quite  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  Christ,  who  taught  men  to  worship  in  spirit  and  truth. 
He  visited  England  in  1833,  where  he  sought  out  Carlyle  in  his 
Scotch  retreat,  in  order  to  thank  him  for  the  benefits  which  he 
had  received  from  his  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on 
“Characteristics”  and  on  “German  Literature.”  Thus  began 
a lifelong  friendship,  which  brought  substantial  benefit  to  both. 
He  shortly  returned  to  America  and  began  lecturing.  At  this 
time  he  read  deeply  in  Plato,  Plotinus,  and  the  German  mystics, 
a study  which  bore  fruit  in  1838  in  a celebrated  discourse  in  the 
Divinity  College,  Cambridge.  Here  he  finally  emancipated 
himself  from  allegiance  to  any  authority  in  religious  matters, 
and  proclaimed  that  no  one  should  preach  anything  which  he 
does  not  find  verified  in  his  own  nature.  He  complained  that 
modern  preaching  wanted  life,  that  the  Church  was  tottering  to 
its  fall,  that  man  was  not  made  to  feel  that  he  was  an  infinite 
soul.  God  incarnates  Himself  in  eveiy  man,  “and  evermore 
goes  forth  anew  to  take  possession  of  His  world.”  Hence  we 
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must  not  preach  the  doctrine  of  another,  not  of  St.  Paul,  of 
Swedenborg,  of  George  Fox,  not  even  of  Jesus  Christ ; but  we 
must  preach  from  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  life  within  us.  After 
this  discourse  he  and  others  felt  that  the  pulpit  was  no  place  for 
him,  and  henceforth  settling  down  in  a quiet  retreat  just  outside 
Concord,  he  devoted  himself  to  study  and  lecturing.  Shortly 
before  this  time  a sort  of  literary  club  had  been  formed  in 
Boston  by  Emerson  and  some  kindred  spirits,  and  in  1839  they 
began  to  publish  The  Dial  as  the  organ  of  their  views.  Emerson 
was  for  a short  time  editor,  and  he  published  in  this  journal 
several  of  the  papers  which  appear  in  his  collected  works.  He 
visited  England  for  the  second  time  in  1847,  and  again  in  1872. 
He  took  a prominent  part  in  the  Antislavery  agitation  during 
1861  and  the  following  years.  Lecturing  on  all  sorts  of  topics, 
he  lived  to  an  advanced  old  age,  and  died  at  Concord,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1882. 

We  propose  first  to  say  something  of  Emerson’s  qualities  as 
a writer,  and  then  to  discuss,  more  at  length  the  nature  of  his 
teaching. 

We  are  unable  to  accord  his  style  that  high  praise  which 
has  been  given  it  by  some  of  his  admirers.  To  say  that  he  is 
"one  of  the  consummate  masters  of  the  English  tongue/' 
that 44  to  no  writer  since  Milton  can  be  assigned  so  high  a place/' 
that  44  his  style  is  one  of  the  rarest  beauty,”  is  in  our  opinion 
greatly  to  exaggerate. 

His  style  may  be  described  as  abrupt  to  a fault  His 
sentences  are  short,  and  to  the  point,  but  there  is  no  attempt  to 
bind  them  together  so  that  the  flow  of  language  shall  be  equable 
and  constant.  Macaulay  has  employed  the  same  style,  but  with 
far  happier  effect.  Macaulay  is  always  brisk,  he  runs  along 
without  stopping,  like  a sparkling  brook  which  flows  merrily 
over  its  pebbly  bed,  soothing  the  ear  as  it  goes.  Emerson  may 
be  compared  to  an  intermittent  stream  which  with  various  sounds, 
at  more  or  less  regular  intervals,  sends  out  volumes  of  water,  but 
in  a somewhat  convulsive  manner.  He  is  too  oracular  in  his 
utterances.  The  old  story  says  that  the  Cumaean  Sibyl  wrote 
her  responses  on  leaves  which  she  threw  down  on  the  floor  of 
her  cave.  Whoever  consulted  her  had  to  be  very  wary  lest  the 
wind  should  scatter  the  precious  leaves  and  make  the  revelation 
confused  and  unintelligible.  Emerson  almost  seems  to  have  got 
his  essays  from  some  such  sibyl.  The  leaves  hang  but  loosely 
together,  and  not  unfrequently  one  or  two  seem  to  have  got 
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out  of  their  place.  The  effect  on  the  reader  is  not  always 
pleasant.  There  is  a constant  strain  on  the  attention  which 
sometimes  wearies,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  we  lay  aside  the 
book  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  been  reading  a collection  of 
proverbs,  some  of  which  are  rather  enigmatical,  and  surpass  our 
powers  of  apprehension.  Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is 
in  Emerson's  style  considerable  force,  and  sometimes  evea 
eloquence,  when  it  is  not  rendered  unintelligible  by  being  too 
transcendental.  We  cannot  do  better  than  take  a passage  at 
random  to  illustrate  our  meaning. 

Meantime  this  spawning  productivity  is  not  noxious  or  needless. 
You  would  say  that  this  rabble  of  nations  might  be  spared.  But  no, 
they  are  all  counted  and  depended  on.  Fate  keeps  everything  alive  so 
long  as  the  smallest  thread  of  public  necessity  holds  it  on  to  the  tree. 
The  coxcomb  and  bully  and  thief  class  are  allowed  as  proletaries, 
every  one  of  their  vices  being  the  excess  or  acridity  of  a virtue.  The 
mass  are  animal,  in  pupilage,  and  near  chimpanzee.  But  the  units 
whereof  this  mass  is  composed  are  neuters,  every  one  of  which  may 
be  grown  to  a queen  bee.  The  rule  is,  we  are  used  as  brute  atoms  until 
we  think : then  we  use  all  the  rest  Nature  turns  all  malfaisance  to 
good.  Nature  provided  for  real  needs.  No  sane  man  at  last  distrusts 
himself.  His  existence  is  a perfect  answer  to  all  sentimental  cavils.  If  he 
is,  he  is  wanted,  and  has  the  precise  properties  that  are  required.  That 
we  are  here,  is  proof  we  ought  to  be  here.  We  have  as  good  right,  and 
the  same  sort  of  right  to  be  here,  as  Cape  Cod  or  Sandy  Hook  have  to 
be  there.1 

The  method  which  our  author  adopted  in  his  work  will 
amply  account  for  his  peculiarities  of  style.  It  was  his  wont 
to  keep  a note-book  constantly  with  him,  in  which  he  entered 
any  bright  idea  that  came  into  his  mind  on  any  topic.  He 
is  said  one  night  to  have  startled  his  wife  by  jumping  out  of 
bed  and  groping  about  the  room,  but  he  calmed  her  fears  by 
explaining  that  it  was  “only  an  idea."  When  he  had  any 
lecture  to  give,  or  essay  to  write,  he  searched  his  note-book 
and  strung  together  whatever  he  found  to  bear  on  the  subject 
This  would  account  for  the  jerkiness  of  his  style,  and  also 
for  the  fact  that  many  of  bis  sentences  display  wonderful 
shrewdness  and  observation.  The  happy  thought  had  been 
brought  down  as  it  flew. 

We  are  struck  with  the  appalling  manner  in  which  Emerson 
quotes  with  equal  favour  and  nonchalance  all  the  celebrated 

1 Conduct  ef  Life,  Considerations  by  the  way,  pi  239. 
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characters  of  all  ages  and  all  nations.  He  puts  side  by  side 
ear  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Confucius,  Buddha,  Menu,  Socrates, 
Hafiz,  Zoroaster,  Plato,  Plotinus,  Proclus,  Napoleon,  Sweden- 
borg, Saadi,  Zeno,  Arrian,  and  many  more  whose  names  are 
more  or  less  familiar  to  us.  * In  an  ordinary  writer  we  should 
put  this  habit  down  to  pedantry,  but  we  are  willing  to  believe 
that  it  was  only  the  result  of  his  theory  that  all  these  men  had 
a share  of  the  Divine  spirit  and  spoke  under  its  guidance. 
It  certainly  has  a somewhat  grotesque  effect  on  the  outsider, 
and  it  puts  us  in  a critical  frame  of  mind.  We  see  all  this 
array  of  authority,  and  naturally  conclude  that  such  learning 
could  only  proceed  from  a more  than  usually  well  informed 
scholar.  What  are  our  feelings,  then,  when  we  find  him  blunder- 
ing about  very  ordinary  matters?  It  shakes  our  faith  in  him 
very  considerably  to  find  him  writing  of  “the  folios  of  the 
brothers  Bollandi,  who  collected  the  lives  of  twenty-five  thousand 
martyrs,  confessors,  ascetics,  and  self-tormentors.”  The  Bollan- 
dists,  the  continuators  of  Father  John  Bolland,  S.J.,  are  not 
usually  quoted  as  the  “brothers  Bollandi.”  The  lover  of 
Chaucer  is  astounded  at  the  statement  that  his  favourite 
“drew  continually  through  Lydgate  and  Caxton  from  Guido 
di  Colonna.”  He  rubs  his  eyes,  reads  the  sentence  again  to 
make  sure  that  he  is  not  mistaken,  and  finally  refers  to  his 
authorities.  He  finds,  as  he  expected,  that  there  are  several 
blunders  in  this  short  sentence.  Chaucer  died  in  the  year  14GO, 
Caxton  wa9  not  bom  till  about  1421.  Chaucer,  it  is  true,  is 
said  to  have  got  the  story  of  Troilus  and  Creseide  indirectly 
from  Guido  di  Colonna,  and  to  have  written  it  between  1 370 
and  13X0,  but  he  can  scarcely  on  that  account  be  said  to  have 
drawn  continually  from  him,  and  certainly  not  through  Lydgate, 
who  was  only  born  about  1374.  We  do  no  more  than  mention 
as  specimens  of  much  more  of  the  same  sort  such  forms  as 
shined  for  shone ; bifold  for  twofold  ; “ belongs  among  them  ” ; 
nm  that  respect  in  which  they  had  faulted.”  Some  of  these 
phrases  may  be  warranted  by  American  usage,  and  we  do  not 
wish  to  appear  to  apply  rigid  English  canons  of  propriety  and 
purity  of  diction  to  American  writers,  conscious  as  we  are  that 
some  difference  in  this  respect  is  inevitable.  We  are  aware, 
too,  that  bifold  has  the  authority  of  Shakspere,  but  wc  submit 
that  twofold  is  so  common  that  it  is  wrong  to  use  such  a hybrid 
as  bifoUL 

Of  Emerson  as  a poet  we  do  not  intend  to  speak.  In  our 
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opinion,  indeed,  in  taking  to  poetry  he  as  much  mistook  the 
bent  of  his  genius  as  George  Eliot  did  among  ourselves  when 
she  tried  the  same  branch  of  literature.  However,  if  anyone 
thinks  otherwise,  we  will  not  quarrel  with  him,  we  simply  decline 
to  discuss  the  question. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  while  Emerson  was  in 
Europe  in  1833,  sought  out  Carlyle  at  Craigenputtoch  to 
testify  his  indebtedness  to  him  for  his  articles  on  the  State  of 
German  Literature  and  Characteristics.  These  papers  seem  to 
have  had  as  great  an  effect  in  New  England  as  they  had  in  the 
old  country ; certainly,  by  directing  Emerson’s  attention  to  the 
German  philosophers,  they  had  the  greatest  influence  on  his 
after  career. 

In  the  former  article  Carlyle  wrote : 

If  ever  neighbouring  nations  are  to  recover  that  pure  and  high 
spirit  of#devotion,  the  loss  of  which,  however  we  may  disguise  it  or 
pretend  to  overlook  it,  can  be  hidden  from  no  observant  mind,  it 
must  be  by  travelling,  if  not  on  the  same  path, - at  least  in  the  same 
direction,  in  which  the  Germans  have  already  begun  to  travel. 

By  the  “ Germans  ” Carlyle  means  especially  Kant,  Fichte, 
Hegel,  Schelling,  and ’accordingly  Emerson  took  to  the  study 
of  these  philosophers.  The  principles  which  should  guide  the 
student  of  their  philosophy  are  laid  down  by  themselves  and 
indicated  by  Carlyle  in  his  articles.  Reason  and  Understanding 
are  to  be  carefully  distinguished,  and  this  distinction,  according 
to  Carlyle,  is  “ the  grand  characteristic  of  Kant’s  philosophy.” 

Reason  [he  explains]  is  of  a higher  nature  than  Understanding; 
it  works  by  more  subtle  methods,  on  higher  objects,  and  requires  a 
far  finer  culture  for  its  development,  indeed  in  many  men  it  is  not 
developed  at  all;  but  its  results  are  no  less  certain,  nay  rather,  they  are 
much  more  so ; for  Reason  discerns  truth  itself,  the  absolutely  and 
primitively  true;  while  Understanding  discerns  only  relations , and 
cannot  decide  without  if.  The  proper  province  of  Understanding  is 
all,  strictly  speaking,  real%  practical,  and  material  knowledge,  mathe- 
matics, physics,  political  economy,  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in 
the  whole  business  of  life.  In  this  province  it  is  the  strength  and 
universal  implement  of  the  mind : an  indispensable  servant,  without 
which,  indeed,  existence  itself  would  be  impossible.  Let  it  not  step 
beyond  this  province,  however;  not  usurp  the  province  of  Reason, 
which  it  is  appointed  to  obey,  and  cannot  rule  over  without  ruin  to 
the  whole  spiritual  man.  Should  Understanding  attempt  to  prove  the 
existence  of  God,  it  ends,  if  thoroughgoing  and  consistent  with  itself, 
in  atheism,  or  a faint,  possible  theism,  which  scarcely  differs  from  this. 

. . . To  discern  these  truths  [existence  of  God,  virtue,  &c.]  is  the 
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province  of  Reason,  which  therefore  is  to  be  cultivated  as  the  highest 
faculty  in  man.  Not  by  logic  and  argument  does  it  work  ...  its 
domain  lies  in  that  higher  region  whither  logic  and  argument  cannot 
reach;  in  that  holier  region,  where  poetry,  and  virtue,  and  divinity 
abide,  in  whose  presence  Understanding  wavers  and  recoils,  dazzled 
into  utter  darkness  by  that  “ sea  of  light,”  at  once  the  fountain  and  the 
termination  of  all  true  knowledge. 

Again  in  Characteristics: 

The  healthy  Understanding,  we  should  say,  is  not  the  logical, 
argumentative,  but  the  intuitive ; for  the  end  of  Understanding  is  not 
to  prove  and  find  reasons,  but  to  know  and  believe  . . . The  man  of 
logic  and  the  man  of  insight,  are  quite  separable — indeed,,  for  the  most 
part,  quite  separate  characters.  ...  Of  [the  man  of  logic]  it  is  foreseen 
that,  when  once  confronted  with  the  infinite  complexities  of  the  real 
world,  his  little  compact  theorem  of  the  world  will  be  found  wanting, 
that  unless  he  can  throw  it  overboard,  and  become  a new  creature,  he 
will  necessarily  founder.  Nay,  in  mere  speculation  itself,  the  most 
ineffectual  of  all  characters,  generally  speaking,  is  your  dialectic  man-at- 
arms  ; were  he  armed  cap-a-pie  in  syllogistic  mail  of  proof,  and  perfect 
master  of  logic-fence,  how  little  does  it  avail  him ! Consider  the  old 
schoolmen,  and  their  pilgrimage  towards  truth  : the  faithfullest  en- 
deavour, incessant  unwearied  motion,  often  great  natural  vigour ; only 
no  progress : nothing  but  antic  feats  of  one  limb  poised  against  the 
other ; there  they  balanced,  somersetted  and  made  postures ; at  best 
gyrated  swiftly,  with  some  pleasure,  like  spinning  dervishes,  and  ended 
where  they  began. 

Passing  over  this  light  writing,  where  Carlyle  was  betrayed 
into  speaking  about  what  he  did  not  understand,  let  us  remark 
on  the  peculiar  pse  of  the  words  Reason  and  Understanding  in 
these  passages,  and  on  the  distinction  between  them,  which 
we  are  told  is  the  grand  characteristic  of  Kant’s  philosophy. 
Reason  here  is  not  that  discursive  faculty  by  which  we  compare 
things,  draw  conclusions,  and  so  acquire  knowledge,  and  which 
has  usually  been  considered  man’s  natural  guide  and  highest 
faculty ; but  it  is  a new  power  of  intuition,  by  means  of  which 
man  sees  the  existence  of  God,  rather  than  proves  it  by 
argument,  sees  what  is  virtuous  without  discourse  of  the  mind, 
and  is  raised  into  a higher  sphere  where  he  gazes  on  the 
absolutely  Beautiful  and  the  True.  If  you  say  that  this  is  a 
new  view  of  man’s  nature,  and  that  for  your  part  you  are 
conscious  of  no  such  power,  forthwith  you  are  told  that  this 
is  quite  possible,  that  “ in  some  men  it  is  not  developed  at  all,” 
and  you  are  bidden  to  take  your  stand  on  a lower  platform, 
you  are  no  fit  student  of  the  ideal  philosophy,  you  must  take 
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rank  as  a materialist,  as  a dialectic  man-at-arms,  as  an  interest- 
ing survival  of  the  schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages.  You  are 
told,  too,  further,  that  if  you  are  consistent  you  must  come  to 
atheism,  or  to  a * faint  possible  theism/’  and  so  with  a sneer 
at  spinning  dervishes  your  philosopher  becomes  absorbed  “in 
that  holier  region,  where  poetry,  and  virtue,  and  divinity  abide.” 

At  the  risk  of  wearying  the  reader  we  have  given  these 
extracts,  because  they  explain  how  a shrewd  American,  a man 
of  common  sense  in  ordinary  things,  a man,  too^  of  no  ordinary 
powers,  came  to  be  a transcendental  idealist  He  had  been 
trained  in  a broad  Unitarianism,  had  read  with  delight  Plato 
and  Montaigne,  was  dissatisfied  with  the  hollowness  and  cold- 
ness of  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  and  coming 
across  Carlyle’s  articles  as  a young  man  not  yet  thirty,  he 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  the  makings  of  an  idealist  Logic 
and  arguments  he  learnt  were  not  necessary  to  establish  truth, 
in  fact  it  was  much  better  to  trust  to  intuition,  and  accordingly 
when  attacked  on  account  of  his  teaching,  he  replies  : 

I could  not  possibly  give  you  one  of  the  “ arguments * you  cruelly 
hint  at,  on  which  any  doctrine  of  mine  stands ; for  I do  not  know  what 
arguments  are  in  reference  to  any  expression  of  thought.  I delight 
in  telling  what  I think ; but  if  you  ask  me  how  I dare  say  so,  or  why  it 
is  so,  I am  the  most  helpless  of  mortal  men.2 

Again,  he  writes  in  his  essay  on  Intellect : 

If  we  consider  what  persons  have  stimulated  and  profited  us,  we 
shall  perceive  the  superiority  of  the  spontaneous  or  intuitive  principle 
over  the  arithmetical  or  logical  . . . Logic  is  the  possession  or  propor- 
tionate unfolding  of  the  intuition ; but  its  virtue  is  as  silent  method; 
the  moment  it  would  appear  as  propositions  and  have  a separate  value, 
it  is  worthless. 

From  this  undervaluing  of  logic  followed  of  course  great 
inconsistency  in  his  teaching,  but  self-contradictions  do  not 
disturb  him.  “A  foolish  consistency,”  he  writes,  “is  the  hob- 
goblin of  little  minds,  adored  by  little  statesmen  and  philo- 
sophers and  divines.  With  consistency  a great  soul  has  simply 
nothing  to  do.  . . . Speak  what  you  think  now  in  hand  words 
and  to-morrow  speak  what  to-morrow  thinks  in  hard  words 
again,  though  it  contradict  everything  you  said  to-day.”  Thus, 
not  caring  to  support  his  views  by  arguments,  not  concerned 
whether  he  contradicted  himself  or  not,  as  an  idealist  bound 
to  mistrust  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  he  read  the  Germans 
3 Letter  to  Mr.  Wbk,  1S3S. 
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aad  gathered  together  a more  or  less  coherent  tody  erf  doctrines. 
His  theories  approach  nearest,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  to 
Schettings  system.  We  will  let  hkn  explain  what  they  are,  as 
far  as  he  was  wilting  to  unfold  them. 

There  is  but  one  real  sdbstanoe,  spirit.  This  spirit  is  seif- 
exsstent,  self-dependent,  and  therefore  God.  From  this  spirit 
as  from  a centre  flows  perpetually  outwards  .the  procession  of 
facts  called  the  world. 

“The  Supreme  Being  does  not  build  up  nature  around  us,  but  puts 
it  forth  through  us,  as  the  ftfe  of  the  tree  puts  forth  new  branches  and 
leaves  through  the  pores  of  the  old.4”  * Man  is  himself  the  creator 
in  the  finite.”  “There  is  no  event  but  sprung  somewhere  from  the  soul 
of  man ; and  therefore  there  is  none  but  the  soul  of  man  can  interpret” 
“Nature,  literature,  history  are  only  subjective  phenomena,”  “the 
world  is  a remoter  and  inferior  incarnation  of  God,  a projection  of  God 
in  the  unconscious,”  “ metals  and  animals  ...  are  words  of  God,  and 
as  fugitive  as  other  words.” 

Thus  all  things  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  under  the  earth  are 
identical,  mere  modifications  of  a central  Unity,  and  “the 
ancient  precept, 4 know  thyself/  and  the  modem  precept,  4 study 
mature/  become  at  last  one  maxim/1 

The  fundamental  features  of  this  philosophy  are  not  new. 
They  consist  of  scraps  from  the  Platonists,  old  and  new, 
Heraclitus'  doctrine  of  the  constant  flux  of  all  things  (pel  ra 
irapra),  mixed  with  and  illustrated  by  modern  science,  the 
whole  set  forth  in  vague,  poetical  language  just  as  Virgil  set 
it  forth  in  the  sixth  JE neid,  nineteen  centuries  ago.  If  we  were 
arieed  to  put  our  finger  on  the  weak  place  of  the  system,  we 
should  say  that  it  lies  in  the  wrong  conception  of  human  nature 
which  Plato  brought  into  Western  philosophy.  According  to 
this  theory,  the  soul  is  seated  somewhere  within  the  body,  like 
a charioteer  in  his  chariot,  or  a diver  in  his  diving  suit ; from 
which  central  position  it  holds  communication  with  the  outer 
world  through  the  senses  and  nervous  system.  Thus  the  soul 
alone  really  feels  and  is  the  subject  of  sensations  of  sight, 
hearing,  &c.,  the  nerves  and  senses  are  but  telegraphic  wires 
by  means  of  which  it  communicates  with  the  outer  world.  And 
so  all  our  knowledge,  as  Locke  inferred,  comes  through  the 
senses,  which  tell  us  nothing  of  things  in  themselves,  but  only 
inform  us  how  things  affect  the  senses.  Hence  Hume's 
scepticism,  to  avoid  which  bugbear,  Kant  and  his  followers 
taught,  that  the  intuitions  of  the  mind  alone  give  us  true  know- 
ledge; and  eveiy  true  system  of  philosophy  must  be  evolved 
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from  the  inner  consciousness.  Fichte,  Hegel,  and  Schelling 
developed  this  theory,  and  found  that  its  logical  issue  was 
pantheism.  And  if,  like  Emerson,  we  adopt  the  opinion  of 
Carlyle,  we  must  travel  in  the  same  direction  if  we  “are  to 
recover  that  pure  and  high  spirit  of  devotion,  the  loss  of  which, 
however  we  may  disguise  it  or  pretend  to  overlook  it,  can  be 
hidden  from  no  observant  mind.”  If  our  readers  regard  it  from 
the  same  point  of  view  that  we  do,  we  shall  rather  refuse  to 
accept  this  account  of  man,  and  take  in  preference  that  of 
Plato’s  illustrious  pupil  Aristotle.  During  the  twenty  years 
that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  Plato,  he  had  ample  time 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  weakness  and  error  of  Plato’s 
system,  and  accordingly  he  ended  by  propounding  a theory  of 
man’s  nature  in  agreement  with  the  common  sense  and  judgment 
of  mankind.  He  taught  that  the  soul  and  body  of  man  go 
to  form  one  compound  substance,  one  individual  nature,  one 
principle  of  action,  so  that  the  soul  acts  directly  through  the 
senses  on  the  outer  world,  and  though  it  has  not  a full  per- 
ception of  the  nature  of  things,  still  to  a certain  extent  it  sees 
things  as  they  are.  This  philosophy  alone  gives  a satisfactory 
explanation  of  ourselves  and  of  the  world.  We  shall  value 
this  philosophy  all  the  more,  if  we  make  a short  study  of  the 
practical  lessons  which  Emerson  draws  from  his  system. 

The  first  great  lesson  is  entire  and  exclusive  self-reliance. 
He  writes: 

“ From  this  transfer  of  the  world  into  the  consciousness  follow  easily 
[man’s]  whole  ethics.  It  is  simpler  to  be  self-dependent  The  height, 
the  deity  of  man  is  to  be  self-sustained,  to  need  no  gift,  no  foreign 
force.”  He  who  accepts  this  philosophy,  “resists  all  attempts  to  palm 
other  rules  and  measures  on  the  spirit  than  its  own.”  “Free  should 
the  scholar  be — free  and  brave.  Free  even  to  the  definition  of  freedom, 
‘without  any  hindrance  that  does  not  arise  out  of  his  own  constitution.’” 
“ No  law  can  be  sacred  to  me  but  that  of  my  nature.  Good  and  bad 
are  but  names  very  readily  transferable  to  that  or  this;  the  only 
right  is  what  is  after  my  constitution;  the  only  wrong  what  is 
against  it,  . . . if  I am  the  devil’s  child,  I will  live  then  from  the 
devil.”  “The  highest  virtue  is  always  against  the  law.”  “Power 
is  in  nature  the  essential  measure  of  right”  “Let  a man  know  his 
worth  and  keep  things  under  his  feet”  “ In  self-trust  all  the  virtues 
are  comprehended.”  “This  one  fact  the  world  hates;  that  the  soul 
becomes ; for  that  forever  degrades  the  past,  turns  all  riches  to  poverty, 
all  reputation  to  a shame,  confounds  the  saint  with  the  rogue,  shoves 
Jesus  and  Judas  equally  aside.”  “If  therefore  a man  claims  to  know 
and  speak  of  God,  and  carries  you  backward  to  the  phraseology  of 
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some  old  mouldered  nation  in  another  country,  in  another  world, 
believe  him  not”  “The  faith  that  stands  on  authority  is  not  faith  . . . 
Great  is  the  soul,  and  plain.  It  is  no  flatterer,  it  is  no  follower ; it 
never  appeals  from  itself.  It  believes  in  itself.” 

All  this  and  much  more  follows  directly  from  Emerson's 
idealism.  If  man  is  “the  Creator  in  the  finite,”  who  is  ever 
evolving  himself  into  new  manifestations,  then  self-reliance,  in 
Emerson’s  meaning  of  the  term,  comprehends  all  virtue.  Man 
is  God  and  he  must  believe  in,  hope  in,  and  love  himself.  But 
it  follows,  too,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  sin,  and  freedom 
of  the  will  disappears  in  spite  of  what  Emerson  says.  All 
government,  all  laws  become  tyranny,  which  must  be  resisted. 
All  creeds  are  false  as  soon  as  formulated,  all  truth  is  ever 
passing  into  falsehood  with  the  evolution  of  the  deity.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  merely  means  that  while 
in  life  the  Universal  Soul  energized  as  this  man,  after  death  it 
will  energize  as  another  man,  or  maybe  as  an  animal,  a bird, 
or  a fish,  or  a stone.  A man’s  soul  after  death  is  absorbed 
again  into  the  Universal  Spirit,  just  as  his  body  is  absorbed 
into  the  earth.  Clearly  this  destroys  the  whole  import  of  the 
doctrine ; if  this  be  so,  there  is  no  more  reason  why  I should 
trouble  myself  about  my  soul  after  death  than  I should  about 
a cast-off  hair,  a lost  tooth,  or  the  parings  of  my  nails.  They 
are  all  (Heaven  forgive  the  blasphemy)  equally  pieces  of  the 
Universal  Spirit,  all  equally  unimportant  and  uninteresting  to 
me.  Indeed,  this  idealism  is  but  materialism  and  atheism  under 
another  name,  for  if  all  matter  be  spirit,  then  all  the  spirit  with 
which  we  are  concerned  at  least  is  matter,  and  if  spirit,  matter 
and  ourselves  be  God,  then  we  have  no  Supreme  Being  over  us, 
we  have  no  Lord  God  at  all 

Many  of  these  ideas  are  now  accepted  and  openly  advocated 
it  is  true,  but  they  are  not  the  less  subversive  of  order  and 
society.  They  are  the  outcome  of  a false  philosophy,  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  true  nature  of  man,  and  so  destructive  of 
his  real  progress.  Emerson  consoles  himself,  as  others  of  his 
school  do,  that  there  are  checks  in  nature  which  prevent  the 
machinery  getting  out  of  order,  do  what  we  will ; and  in  a 
sense  he  is  right,  one  of  these  checks  is  the  decay  and  disso- 
lution of  the  civilization  of  Europe. 

Signs  of  this  are  not  wanting,  both  political  and  social. 
Coarse  natures  eagerly  grasp  at  the  doctrines  which  flatter 
their  passions,  and  are  not  slow  to  draw  practical  conclusions 
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which  are  so  agreeable  to  flesh  and  blood.  We  are  told,  indeed, 
that  Emerson’s  was  “ one  of  the  punest  intellects  and  faimt 
lives  known  to  our  century,”  3 that  his  was  * one  of  the  finest 
souls  of  our  time,” 4 and  we  must  allow  that  from  the  internal 
evidence  of  his  writings  he  seems  to  have  been  a moral  man. 
If  so,  there  is  nothing  to  be  surprised  at ; a calm,  quiet  tempera- 
ment, comfortable  circumstances,  intellectual  occupation,  and  a 
good  social  position  would  naturally  serve  to  make  him  lead  a 
life  in  conformity  with  the  common  standard  ; the  same  pheno- 
menon is  common  in  the  lives  of  pagan  philosophers.  However, 
when  we  find  Professor  Tyndall  praising  him  as  a u profoundly 
religious  man,”  when  we  reflect  that  George  Eliot  and  others 
of  the  like  stamp  are  spoken  of  as  highly  virtuous  people,  we 
accept  the  testimonies  of  friends  and  biographers  with  some 
caution.  After  all,  one  of  the  lessons  which  we  have  to  learn 
from  the  study  of  Emerson,  is  that  such  men’s  thoughts  are  not 
as  our  thoughts,  their  virtue  is  not  ours,  their  progress  is  often 
■our  decay,  their  faith  is  our  unbelief;  we  refuse  then  to  accept 
them  as  our  teachers ; we  are  happy  in  being  able  to  rely,  not 
on  weak  human  reason,  so  wayward,  so  self-contradictory,  but 
on  the  teaching  of  God  Himself,  the  Infallible  Truth. 

There  are  some  practical  points  about  Emerson’s  teaching 
with  which  we  have  little  or  no  fault  to  find.  His  denunciations 
of  the  corruption  of  American  political  life,  of  the  passion 
for  running  over  to  Europe  and  of  too  slavish  deference  to 
English  ideas,  of  the  materialism  too  prevalent  in  America; 
his  inculcation  of  geniality  in  intercourse  with  others,  of  lofty 
unselfish  aims,  all  these  have  our  cordial  approbation.  The 
short,  pithy  way  in  which  he  puts  what  he  has  to  say,  makes 
his  works  a great  repository  of  quotations  for  writers  and 
orators  of  all  kinds.  He  is  often  quoted  by  Catholics,  even 
by  Catholic  bishops,  and  there  is  no  harm  in  this  if  the  general 
tendency  of  bis  teaching  is  kept  in  view.  His  sayings  may 
easily  have  a truer  meaning  in  the  mouth  of  a Catholic  than 
they  had  in  his  own.  We  do  not,  however,  wish  to  dwell  on 
this  part  of  his  teaching,  as  it  has  already  been  frequently 
treated  of  by  many  writers,  and  it  was  rather  our  wish  to  give 
an  account  of  the  religious  and  philosophical  views  of  Emerson, 
so  that  Catholics  might  know  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  and 
in  what  kind  of  Deity  he  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  his  being. 

T.  SLATER. 

* The  Times , April  29,  18 8a.  4 W.  M.  Rossetti. 
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It  is  a fact  often  remarked  and  undoubtedly  worthy  of  our 
attention  that  what  the  Church  loses  on  one  side  by  the  inroads 
of  heresy  or  the  canker  of  religious  indifference,  she  never 
foils  to  regain  on  the  other  by  fresh  conquests  of  nations 
gathered  by  her  apostolic  missionaries  into  the  fold.  The 
wonderful  progress  of  religion  on  the  American  continent 
about  the  time  of  the  so-called  Reformation  is  a striking 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  this  observation.  Again  while 
the  light  of  Divine  faith  has  during  the  last  hundred  years 
become  obscured  among  many  of  the  Catholic  nations  of 
Europe,  through  the  pride  and  luxury  of  the  age,  it  has  begun 
to  shine  with  extraordinary  lustre  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
and  the  far  off  countries  of  the  East,  which  have  witnessed  deeds 
of  Christian  heroism  that  will  bear  comparison  with  anything 
that  we  read  of  in  the  history  of  the  early  Church.  Tfie 
records  of  religion  in  Africa  serve  to  establish  the  same  con- 
clusion ; for,  whereas  Christianity  became  well-nigh  extinct  in 
that  country  during  those  centuries  which  were  marked  by  the 
conversion  of  so  many  European  nations  and  of  the  newly 
discovered  races  of  the  American  continent,  it  has  begun  to 
revive  and  flourish  with  fresh  vigour  at  a time  when  infidelity 
is  making  such  rapid  progress  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Christendom. 

And  yet  it  might  well  have  been  thought  in  the  early  ages 
of  Christianity  that  no  portion  of  the  Church  afforded  better 
founded  hopes  or  the  prospect  of  a more  abundant  harvest  than 
that  of  Africa.  Already  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles  had  the 
Gospel  been  preached  with  marked  success  in  the  Northern 
provinces,  the  only  part  of  that  vast  continent  then  explored. 
The  whole  breadth  of  the  country,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  was  at  that  time 
subject  to  the  Romans,  who  governed  it  by  means  of  proconsuls, 
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and  drew  mainly  from  its  rich  and  fertile  plains  those  vast 
supplies  of  grain  and  other  valuable  productions  which  were 
needed  to  meet  the  requirements  and  swell  the  luxury  of 
Imperial  Rome.  The  distance  at  which  these  provinces  were 
situated  from  the  centre  of  government,  and  the  comparative 
freedom  from  persecution  which  they  thereby  enjoyed,  will 
partly  account  for  the  rapid  progress  of  the  faith  in  this  portion 
of  the  Empire.  We  find  that  even  in  the  second  century  there 
existed  in  Northern  Africa  no  less  than  six  hundred  episcopal 
sees,  while  the  tide  of  conversion  still  setting  in  through  the 
defiles  of  Mount  Atlas  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of  fresh 
bishoprics  in  some  of  the  verdant  oases  which  lay  scattered 
like  islands  among  the  sandy  plains  of  the  Great  Sahara.  Yet 
Africa  was  not  exempt  at  times  from  those  terrible  storms  of 
persecution,  which  so  frequently  burst  over  the  European  and 
Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire;  for  often  were  the 
cruel  edicts  of  the  Emperors  enforced  in  the  African  pro- 
consulates with  extreme  severity.  Witness  the  heroic  band 
of  Christian  heroes  headed  by  St  Perpetua  and  Felicitas  under 
the  Emperor  Severus,  the  illustrious  St.  Cyprian,  Bishop  of 
Carthage,  who  shed  his  blood  for  the  faith  under  Valerian,  and 
many  others  of  all  ages  and  conditions  who  suffered  at  various 
times,  more  especially  during  the  reign  of  that  inhuman  monster, 
Dioclesian. 

By  the  conversion  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  a.d.  312, 
peace  was  restored  to  the  African  Church.  Soon,  however, 
she  had  to  undergo  greater  dangers  from  the  insidious  artifrces 
of  heretics  and  schismatics  than  from  the  fury  and  malice  of 
persecutors.  Even  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the 
heresy  of  Arius  lay  waste  this  fair  portion  of  the  Vineyard  of 
Christ.  It  met,  however,  with  an  able  and  determined  adver- 
sary in  the  great  St.  Athanasius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  who 
became  the  bulwark  of  the  Church  against  the  impious 
heresiarch.  About  the  same  time  arose  the  Donatist  schism, 
which  at  a later  period  of  its  existence  encountered  an  equally 
formidable  opponent  in  St.  Augustine,  the  learned  and  zealous 
Bishop  of  Hippo.  Though  these  efforts  of  the  enemy  were 
ably  repelled  by  the  champions  of  the  Church,  they  did  not 
fail  to  inflict  severe  injury  on  the  cause  of  religion  ; for,  internal 
dissensions  are  ever  found  to  result  in  a sensible  decrease  in  piety 
and  a growing  laxity  of  morals,  both  among  clergy  and  laity. 
This  general  falling  off  from  the  purity  and  fervour  of  the  early 
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ages  was  further  enhanced  by  the  luxury  engendered  in  African1 
society  towards  the  decline  of  the  Empire  through  the 
excessive  riches  and  abundance  which  everywhere  prevailed. 
It  is  recorded  that  at  about  thi^  period  the  episcopal  sees  in  the 
African  provinces  numbered  no  less  that  seven  hundred  ; while 
the  deserts  of  Upper  Egypt  were  peopled  with  religious  com- 
munities and  innumerable  solitaries,  whom  the  desire  of  escaping 
from  the  general  contagion  and  expiating  by  severe  penance 
the  sins  of  mankind,  had  driven  into  these  frightful  solitudes. 

It  was  not  long  before  there  arose  in  Africa  another  terrible 
storm  of  persecution,  which  served,  however,  to  purify  the 
Church  and  to  enrich  her  with  fresh  martyrs  and  confessors 
of  the  faith.  This  attack  was  no  longer  the  work  of  pagans, 
but  of  a race  calling  themselves  Christians,  namely,  the  Vandals, 
a savage  and  barbarous  nation  who  originally  issued  from  the 
forests  of  Germany  and  had  embraced  the  heresy  of  Arius. 
Having  reduced  a portion  of  Spain  under  the  power  of  their 
arms,  they  crossed  over  into  Africa  under  the  command  of 
Genseric,  and  spread  themselves  over  Mauritania,  Numidia, 
and  the  other  provinces,  laying  everything  waste  with  fire  and 
sword.  The  orthodox  Christians  they  persecuted  with  relentless 
fury,  plundering  and  destroying  both  churches  and  monasteries, 
and  putting  bishops,  priests,  and  laity  to  the  most  cruel  tortures, 
in  order  to  compel  them  to  abandon  the  faith,  or  to  induce 
them  to  discover  the  hidden  treasures  which  they  were  supposed 
to  have  concealed.  Hunneric,  the  son  of  Genseric,  was  even 
more  inhuman  than  his  father,  frequently  flaying  the  faithful 
alive,  and  tormenting  numbers  in  so  barbarous  a manner  that 
they  expired  in  the  hands  of  the  torturer.  Under  this  prince 
occurred  the  celebrated  miracle  of  the  confessors  of  Tipasa, 
who,  after  having  had  their  tongues  tom  out  by  the  roots, 
spoke  with  greater  fluency  than  before — a fact  testified  by 
thousands  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  whither  the  sufferers 
were  afterwards  dispersed.  The  same  cruel  prince  sent  into 
exile  nearly  four  hundred  bishops,  whilst  eighty-eight  others 
expired  in  his  hands  at  Carthage  through  the  extremity  of 
torture  or  the  severity  of  their  imprisonment. 

The  re-conquest  of  the  African  provinces  by  the  armies  of  the 
Greek  Emperor,  A.D.  534,  restored  peace  to  the  Church  after  a 
century  of  persecution,  but  the  calm  was  not  of  long  duration. 
Soon  afterwards  the  hordes  of  Mahomet  swept  over  the  land, 
causing  a more  widely  spread  and  permanent  ruin  than  had  yet 
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been  effected.  With  the  Koran  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in 
the  other  they  forced  all  whom  they  conquered  to  embrace  the 
creed  of  the  Prophet  or  seal  their  faith  with  their  blood.  Wher- 
ever  the  Arabs  were  victorious,  every  vestige  of  the  Christian 
religion  was  ruthlessly  destroyed,  and  the  religion  of  Mahomet 
planted  in  its  stead.  The  natives,  however,  fought  bravely  for 
their  liberty  and  their  faith,  and  it  cost  their  invaders  seventy 
years  of  continual  warfare  (from  A.D.  640  to  710)  before  the 
subjugation  of  the  Roman  provinces  was  complete.  Being 
then  at  liberty  to  lead  on  their  victorious  armies  to  further 
conquests,  they  passed  over  from  Morocco  into  Spain,  thus 
reversing  the  route  followed  by  the  Vandals  in  their  previous 
invasions. 

The  power  of  the  Arab  Mussulmans  was  now  firmly  estab- 
lished in  Northern  Africa ; but,  though  the  whole  of  the  coast- 
line and  the  principal  cities  were  in  their  hands,  it  is  probable 
that  their  rule  did  not  as  yet  extend  very  far  into  the  interior, 
and  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  still  retained  iu 
many  places  a precarious  independence  and  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion.  Thus,  we  find  scattered  bishoprics  existing  ia 
parts  of  the  interior  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century.  Probably 
there  were  up  to  that  time  many  Christian  communities  still  to 
be  found  amid  the  mountain  ranges  which  bordered  on  the 
Great  Desert,  as  these  had  become  the  refuge  of  numerous 
bands  of  exiles  flying  before  the  victorious  arms  of  the 
Mussulmans,  and  also  of  thousands  of  families  who  had  been 
violently  transplanted  from  the  fertile  plains  of  the  North  to 
make  room  for  the  settlement  of  the  invaders. 

Before  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  the  fanaticism  of  the 
conquering  race,  who  have  everywhere  shown  themselves  the 
determined  enemies  of  compromise,  had  at  length  prevailed. 
The  last  known  Catholic  bishop  had  expired,  and  the  means  of 
recruiting  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood  were  no  longer  to  be  found. 
Soon,  the  priests  themselves  died  out,  and  with  them  was  lost 
the  treasure  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  and  the  sacramental  grace. 
No  wonder  that  the  truths  of  revelation  and  the  Christian 
traditions  of  their  ancestors  became  every  day  more  and  more 
obscured  in  the  minds  of  succeeding  generations,  until  a period 
of  total  darkness,  lasting  for  six  centuries,  enveloped  the  land. 
Yet  even  at  the  present  day  do  we  find  among  the  Kabyles  of 
the  mountain  ranges,  and  the  Mzabites  and  Touaregs  of  the 
desert,  remnants  of  Catholic  truth  mingled  with  the  superstitious 
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doctrine  and  worship  of  Mahomet  These  vestiges  of  Chris- 
tianity are  a convincing  proof  that  in  these  tribes  we  may 
recognize  the  descendants  of  the  conquered  race  and  mark  their 
gradual  decline,  after  their  own  pastors  had  died  out,  into  the 
religious  system  and  observances  of  their  conquerors. 

No  sooner  was  the  Arab  dominion  firmly  established  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  Proconsulates,  than  a number  of  petty  states 
arose  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  which  became  for 
many  centuries  notorious  nests  of  pirates.  Waging  an  incessant 
war  against  all  that  bore  the  Christian  name,  their  swift  galleys 
scoured  the  waters  of  the  great  inland  sea,  and  thousands  of 
wretched  captives,  torn  from  their  peaceful  homes  in  Southern 
Europe  or  taken  prisoners  in  naval  engagements,  were  gathered 
into  the  slave  markets  of  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  other  seaports. 
Thence  they  were  distributed  throughout  the  country  for 
domestic  or  agricultural  service,  a large  number  being  reserved 
to  man  the  galleys  or  labour  at  the  public  works  of  their 
oppressors.  In  this  deplorable  situation,  subject  to  innumerable 
hardships  and  exposed  to  the  imminent  danger  of  apostacy  by 
the  barbarous  treatment  or  seductive  promises  of  their  fanatical 
masters,  the  unhappy  slaves  were  the  object  of  the  most  tender 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  Then  it  was  that  she  sent 
forth  her  two  religious  orders  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  and 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy  to  labour  for  the  redemption  of  the 
Christian  captives.  The  Franciscan  friars  also,  and,  later  on, 
the  children  of  St  Vincent  of  Paul,  devoted  themselves  to  the 
work  of  ministering  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  wants  of  the 
unfortunate  sufferers.  The  history  of  these  centuries  is  crowded 
with  the  record  of  heroic  acts  of  charity  performed,  cruel 
torments  patiently  endured,  and  many  a martyrs  crown  borne 
off  in  triumph  by  the  generous  missionaries  in  the  discharge  of 
these  sacred  duties.  At  times,  when  the  fury  of  the  persecution 
was  for  the  moment  lulled,  permission  was  obtained  through  the 
intervention  of  some  powerful  monarch,  for  the  free  exercise  of  the 
Christian  religion  within  the  bagnios , or  slave  prisons ; but  these 
relaxations  in  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  slaves  were  always 
precarious,  and  liable  to  be  terminated  at  any  moment  by  the 
treachery  or  fanaticism  of  the  Mussulmans.  True  to  the  spirit 
and  traditions  of  their  orders,  the  devoted  missionaries  never 
failed  to  resume  their  labour  of  love  at  the  first  favourable 
opportunity,  and  were  still  to  be  found  engaged  in  the  same 
charitable  office  when,  in  a.d.  1830,  the  cannon  of  the  French 
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armies,  thundering  at  the  gates  of  Algiers,  sounded  the  death 
knell  of  Turkish  piracy,  and  opened  out  a new  era  in  the  history 
of  the  African  Church. 

While  Christianity  had  been  maintaining  a precarious  exis- 
tence amid  the  slave  markets  of  Northern  Africa,  the  torch  of 
Divine  Faith  had  been  already  borne  to  its  Eastern  and  Western 
shores  by  the  zeal  and  enterprise  of  the  Portuguese.  The 
important  discoveries  of  Vasquez  di  Gama,  who  first  succeeded 
in  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  subsequent 
establishment  of  colonies  in  Angola,  Mozambique,  and  at  other 
parts  of  the  coast,  opened  out  in  the  sixteenth  century  a vast 
field  for  missionary  enterprise,  nor  were  there  wanting  able 
and  zealous  priests  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work.  The 
Franciscan,  Dominican,  and  Jesuit  Fathers  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  heroic  efforts  and  generous  sacrifices  for  the  conversion 
of  the  natives,  who  were  generally  well  disposed  to  embrace  the 
faith.  Thus,  in  the  province  of  Angola  and  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms  of  Congo,  Matamba,  &c.,  so  large  a portion  of  the 
population  were  converted,  that  it  became  necessary  to  provide 
for  their  spiritual  wants  by  the  establishment  of  a bishopric  and 
several  Apostolic  prefectures.  But,  unhappily,  the  supply  of 
priests,  unceasingly  decimated  by  hardship  and  fever,  wad  never 
equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  mission ; while,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  efforts  were  too  frequently  paralyzed  by  the  evil 
example  of  the  Portuguese  traders.  Still,  for  two  hundred  years 
did  the  light  of  faith  continue  to  shine  with  greater  or  less 
brilliancy  throughout  these  regions,  until  the  troubles  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  suppression  of  religious  orders 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  put  a final  stop  to  any 
further  provision  of  pastors,  whereupon  the  inhabitants  gradually 
returned  to  their  primitive  superstitions.  At  present,  but  few 
vestiges  of  Catholic  truth  are  to  be  found  among  the  inhabitants 
of  those  provinces  which  were  formerly  subject  to  Portuguese 
influence,  though  the  numerous  remains  of  Christian  edifices 
bear  witness  to  the  successful  labours  of  the  missionaries  in  past 
ages. 

At  length,  in  our  own  day,  we  are  privileged  to  behold  the 
Church  of  Africa  rising  from  the  tomb,  after  the  dumber  of 
centuries,  clad  with  new  strength  and  vigour  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  glorious  mission.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  the  prospect  was  dark  and  dismal  in  the  extreme. 
The  failure  of  missionaries,  consequent  on  causes  above  alluded 
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to,  had  resulted  in  the  almost  entire  abandonment  of  the 
apostolate  among  the  natives ; indeed,  hardly  a priest  was  left  in 
the  European  settlements  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  colonists.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  we  behold  a regular 
organization  of  vicariates  and  prefectures  throughout  the  whole 
line  of  country  bordering  upon  the  ocean,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  numerous  bands  of  apostolic  missionaries  are  engaged  in 
spreading  the  light  of  the  faith  among  the  populous  tribes  of  the 
interior.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  French  provinces  of  Algiers 


and  Tunis  on  the  North — so  long  the  arena  of  confessors  and 
martyrs — we  behold  the  glories  of  the  early  African  Church 
revived  in  the  person  of  the  Venerable  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  the 
successor  of  the  illustrious  martyr  St  Cyprian  in  the  metro- 
politan see  of  Carthage.  It  is  but  a few  weeks  ago  that, 
standing  on  the  soil  which  covers  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city — 
a soil  fertilized  with  the  blood  of  thousands  of  martyred 
Christians — he  conferred  the  grace  of  the  episcopate  on  one  of 
his  own  Algerian  missionaries,  Mgr.  Livinhac,  the  first  Vicar- 
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Apostolic  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  two  assistant  prelates  in  the  solemn  function  were  the 
Bishop  of  Constantine  and  Hippo,  the  successor  of  the  great 
St.  Augustine,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ruspoli,  who  sits  in  the  chair 
of  St.  Fulgentius.  In  these  provinces  we  have  an  instance  of  a 
complete  hierarchy  already  established  ; in  the  rest  of  Africa* 
with  one  or  two  minor  exceptions,  the  Church  is  entirely  on  a 
missionary  basis.  Indeed,  it  is  to  the  missionary  orders  that  the 
work  of  the  apostolate  in  this  country  seems  to  have  been 
especially  reserved,  for  the  various  provinces  have  been,  with  few 
exceptions,  divided  among  them  by  the  Holy  See,  to  each  being 
assigned  a special  field  of  labour.  Hence  but  few  secular  priests 
are  to  be  found  on  the  African  continent,  and  these  chiefly  in 
the  European  colonies  where  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of 
the  mother  country  have  been  preserved. 

As  to  the  particular  congregations  employed  in  the  work  of 
the  apostolate,  we  have  already  alluded  to  the  Algerian  mis- 
sionaries, who  seem  destined  to  exercise  an  important  part  in 
the  work  of  conversion.  Instituted  by  the  illustrious  Cardinal 
Lavigerie  some  eighteen  years  ago  for  the  special  object  of 
evangelizing  the  Arab  and  negro  tribes,  it  may  be  said  that  a 
double  share  in  the  division  of  this  land  of  promise  has  been 
assigned  to  them  by  the  Holy  See.  To  the  vast  provinces  of 
Algeria  and  the  Great  Sahara,  to  which  at  first  their  labours 
were  confined,  the  present  Pope  in  the  first  year  of  his  pontificate 
added  the  charge  of  four  extensive  vicariates  marked  out  in  the 
region  of  the  Equatorial  Lakes,  namely,  Nyanza,  Tanganyika* 
and  the  Northern  and  Southern  Upper  Congo.  In  the  same 
year,  1878,  the  first  band  of  missionaries  set  out  by  way  of 
Zanzibar  to  take  possession  of  their  new  inheritance.  The 
history  of  their  long  and  perilous  journey  into  the  interior, 
through  dense  forests  and  fever-stricken  swamps,  interspersed 
with  rugged  mountains  and  cultivated  plains,  and  amid  savage 
and  lawless  tribes  of  marauders,  is  deeply  interesting;  while 
the  example  of  the  courage,  patience,  and  self-devotion  of  the 
missionaries  in  the  midst  of  extreme  suffering  and  privation* 
cannot  fail  to  excite  a thrill  of  holy  enthusiasm  in  the  breast  of 
the  generous  reader.  Having  arrived  at  Tabora,  a settlement  of 
Arab  traders,  in  the  country  of  the  Uniamuesi,  the  caravan 
divided,  a portion  of  the  missionaries  turning  northwards  to  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  where  they  established  themselves  in  the 
dominions  of  King  Mtesa,  while  the  remainder  continued  their 
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route  to  Ujiji,  situated  on  the  great  inland  sea  of  Tanganyika. 
Reinforced  in  succeeding  years  by  fresh  detachments  of  mis* 
sionaries,  these  two  establishments  have  continued  gradually  to 
develope  themselves  by  fresh  foundations.  A considerable 
number  of  adults  have  already  been  baptized,  and  hundreds  of 
children,  redeemed  from  slavery,  are  now  being  brought  up  in 
the  true  faith  and  form  the  brightest  hope  of  the  mission.  Nor 
have  trials  and  sufferings  been  wanting  to  give  merit  and 
stability  to  the  work,  nay,  the  soil  has  already  been  fertilized 
with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  three  of  the  Fathers  having  fallen 
victims  to  their  charity  in  the  defence  of  their  adopted  children. 
The  same  year,  1881,  witnessed  a similar  sacrifice  amid  the 
sandy  plains  of  the  Sahara,  where  Father  Richard  and  two 
companions  were  massacred  by  the  wandering  Touaregs  while 
endeavouring  to  penetrate  to  the  negro  tribes  of  the  Soudan  by 
way  of  the  desert  Nor  are  these  the  only  martyrs  whom  this 
young  but  vigorous  congregation  can  boast,  for  another  triplet 
of  its  members  had  previously  fallen  beneath  the  knives  of  the 
Touaregs  during  a similar  expedition  undertaken  by  way  of 
Timbuctoo.  On  the  news  of  these  several  catastrophes  being 
brought  to  the  mother  house  of  the  Institute,  the  fervent 
aspirants  to  the  labours  and  sufferings  of  the  apostolate,  having 
gathered  together  at  the  feet  of  our  Lord  in  their  little  oratory, 
intoned  a joyful  Tc  Deutn  in  thanksgiving  for  the  glorious 
triumph  of  their  comrades,  and  registered  a vow  to  avenge  their 
deaths  by  walking  faithfully  in  their  footsteps,  and  devoting  their 
health,  their  labours,  and  their  lives  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
same  holy  work  for  which  they  had  died.  What  have  we  not 
to  hope  for  from  a mission  cultivated  by  labourers  animated  with 
such  noble  and  generous  sentiments ! 

The  next  missionary  body  who  claim  our  attention  in  jour* 
neying  round  the  continent  by  the  western  coast,  are  the  Fathers 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  Sacred  Heart 
of  Mar>%  whose  fjeld  of  labour  is  both  extensive  and  important 
Commencing  at  the  river  Senegal,  they  are  charged  with  the 
evangelization  of  the  districts  of  Senegambia  and  Sierra  Leone. 
Passing  over  the  Ivory  and  Gold  Coasts,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Benin,  whose  unwholesome  swamps  are  under  the 
spiritual  charge  of  the  African  missionaries  of  Lyons,  they 
recommence  their  apostolic  work  in  the  French  settlements  of 
Gaboon,  and  continue  along  the  western  coast,  with  the  single 
intermission  of  the  Portuguese  province  of  Angola,  until  they 
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reach  the  Orange  River,  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the 
Cape  settlements.  Nor  is  this  all,  for,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Africa,  the  Comoro  Archipelago  and  the  extensive  kingdom  of 
Zanguebar  are  committed  to  their  care.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  these  zealous  Fathers  hold  the  key  of  the  two  high  roads  to 
the  great  central  lakes,  namely,  that  by  way  of  Zanzibar  on  the 
eastern,  and  by  the  route  of  the  Congo  on  the  western  coast 
Their  establishments  on  the  latter  river  are  at  the  present 
moment  a subject  of  special  interest.  Following  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  explorers,  they  have  already  formed  promising  stations 
along  the  shores  of  the  Lower  Congo,  and  have  established 
themselves  at  Stanley  Pool,  which  seems  destined  to  become 
the  great  emporium  of  the  Congo  trade.  The  vast  extent  and 
importance  of  the  work  apportioned  to  this  congregation,  will 
be  better  understood  when  we  add  that  their  mission  comprises 
four  vicariates  and  four  Apostolic  prefectures. 

Returning  for  a moment  to  the  African  missionaries  of 
Lyons,  who  hold  a post  of  honour  on  the  fever-stricken  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  we  may  justly  claim  for  them  a special 
interest  in  the  minds  of  our  readers,  inasmuch  as  they  devote  a 
large  portion  of  their  labours  to  the  English  settlements  of  the 
Slave  and  Gold  Coasts.  The  heroic  efforts  of  Father  Moreau  at 
Elmina,  his  journey  to  Coomassie,  the  successful  labours  of  the 
missionaries  at  Lagos  and  Abbeokuta,  and  their  extreme  suffer- 
ings and  privations,  owing  to  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  and 
the  paucity  of  resources,  are  already  rendered  familiar  to  the 
Catholic  reader  by  the  able  and  charitable  pen  of  Sir  James 
Marshall.  May  his  touching  appeal  in  their  behalf  meet  with  a 
speedy  and  effective  response  ! 

Resuming  our  voyage  round  the  African  coast,  we  now 
approach  the  British  settlements,  and  double  the  famous 
promontory,  whose  name  was  so  happily  changed  by  the 
Portuguese  monarch  from  the  Cape  of  Storms  to  that  of  Good 
Hope.  We  will  merely  remark,  en  passant \ that  in  these 
extensive  provinces  where,  sixty-five  years  ago,  there  was  not  to 
be  found  a single  priest  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
scattered  Catholics,  there  are  now  three  ecclesiastical  districts, 
provided  to  some  extent  with  schools,  churches,  and  religious 
establishments,  and  served  by  a band  of  more  than  fifty  secular 
and  regular  clergy. 

Upon  entering  the  channel  of  Mozambique,  we  come  in 
contact  with  the  missions  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  which  lie  both 
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to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  These  are  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar and  the  country  bordering  upon  the  river  Zambesi,  the 
one  having  been  committed  to  their  charge  thiry-five  years  ago 
by  Pius  the  Ninth,  while  the  prefecture  of  the  Zambesi  dates 
from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  the  present  Pontiff. 
The  great  African  island  is  at  present,  alas!  deprived  of  its 
devoted  apostles,  driveg  into  exile  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  with  France,  which  has  now  been  protracted  for  nearly  two 
years.  While  anxiously  awaiting  the  moment  of  their  return, 
the  good  Fathers  have  been  consoled  by  encouraging  accounts 
of  the  fervour  and  perseverance  of  their  neophytes.  Shortly 
before  the  rupture  with  France,  the  number  of  converted  natives 
in  Madagascar  was  estimated  at  about  80,000,  while  the 
churches  and  chapels  scattered  over  the  country  amounted  to 
170,  not  to  speak  of  many  others  in  course  of  erection  and 
numerous  and  flourishing  shools  frequented  by  20,000  children. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that  these  glorious  results  have 
been  obtained  without  many  sacrifices.  Though  the  sword  of 
the  executioner  has  not  been  raised  over  the  heads  of  the 
missionaries  as  in  the  far  East,  the  scythe  of  fever,  hardship, 
and  privation,  has  done  its  work  still  more  effectually,  no  less 
than  sixty  of  the  children  of  St.  Ignatius  having  perished  in  the 
work  of  the  apostolate  in  these  regions  since  its  first  com- 
mencement. 

The  important  mission  of  the  Zambesi,  that  great  river  of 
the  South  which  almost  divides  the  African  continent  from  east 
to  west,  and  whose  shores  are  peopled  with  numerous  tribes  of 
natives  plunged  in  the  grossest  fetichism,  next  claims  our 
attention.  In  the  month  of  January,  a.l>.  1879,  the  first 
detachment  of  priests  and  brothers  of  the  Society  destined 
for  the  evangelization  of  these  abandoned  districts,  landed 
at  Cape  Town,  and  thence  proceeded  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Very  Rev.  Father  Depelchin,  the  first  Superior  of  the 
Mission,  by  way  of  the  Transvaal  into  the  country  of  the 
Matabeles,  a journey  of  four  months  by  waggon  from  Grahams- 
town.  Meeting  with  a kind  reception  from  Lo  Bengula,  the 
monarch  of  this  important  tribe,  they  established  themselves 
in  his  capital  of  Gubulawayo  as  a central  point  for  further 
advances.  Pushing  on  thence  during  the  following  year  in 
a northerly  direction,  the  indefatigable  Father  Depelchin  arrived 
at  length  on  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi,  which  he  descended 
as  far  as  Moemba,  where  he  established  his  first  station.  This 
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was,  however,  soon  broken  up  by  the  death  of  the  missionary 
Father  Terorde,  who  a few  days  after  the  departure  of  his 
Superior  fell  a victim  to  fever.  Meanwhile  two  other  valiant 
apostles  had  started  from  Gubulawayo  in  an  easterly  direction, 
with  the  intention  of  founding  a station  in  the  country  of 
Umzila,  the  powerful  sovereign  of  many  Kafir  tribes.  The 
sufferings,  adventures,  and  death  of  the*latnented  Father  Law 
and  his  companion  Father  Wehl,  form  a touching  episode  in 
the  history  of  the  mission. 

While  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Depelchin  and  his  companions 
were  employed  in  exploring  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Zambesi 
and  establishing  stations  among  the  Matabeles  and  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  another  band  of  Jesuit  Fathers  ascended  the 
river  from  its  mouth,  forming  fresh  settlements  at  Ouilimane, 
Moupea,  and  Tete,  all  posts  of  importance  situated  in  the 
territory  of  Mozambique  and  garrisoned  by  Portuguese  troops. 
In  the  streets  of  these  once  flourishing  but  now  decayed  towns 
are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  monasteries  and  churches,  where  in 
former  ages  the  Fathers  of  the  Society,  side  by  side  with  the 
children  of  St  Dominic  and  St.  Francis,  laboured  and  suffered 
for  the  conversion  of  the  natives.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  in  those  days  when  Portugal  could  still  lay  claim 
to  the  title  of  a missionary  nation,  before  the  reign  of  Pombal 
and  the  Freemasons,  a large  portion  of  the  neighbouring  popu- 
lation were  numbered  among  the  children  of  the  Church.  It 
is  gratifying  to  add,  that  at  present  the  Portuguese  authorities 
manifest  a most  kindly  feeling  towards  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
while  the  dispositions  of  the  native  tribes  are  all  that  can  be 
desired.  The  deeply  interesting  letters  of  Father  Courtois, 
the  missionary  of  Tete,  which,  have  appeared  in  the  Missions 
CatkoiiqueSy  afford  great  hopes  for  the  future  progress  of  the 
Church  on  the  Lower  Zambesi.  Here,  however,  the  zealous 
labourers  have  been  doomed,  no  less  than  their  brethren  on 
the  upper  river,  to  contend  with  that  most  deadly  enemy  of 
the  Zambesi  Mission,  the  African  fever,  which,  combined  with 
the  labours  and  privations  of  the  apostolate,  has  already  in  six 
short  years  carried  off  ten  Fathers  and  five  religious  Brothers 
of  the  Society. 

Bidding  adieu  to  Father  Depelchin  and  his  valiant  band,  * 
we  now  resume  our  voyage,  and,  passing  by  the  Portuguese 
settlements  of  Mozambique,  where  religion  stagnates  under  the 
ban  of  Freemasonry,  and  by  the  kingdom  of  Zanguebar,  where 
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it  flourishes  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  the  enlightened  rule  of  Sultan  Safd  Bargash,  we 
reach  at  length  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  Gallas  and 
Abyssinia.  Here  the  children  of  St.  Francis  have  long  laboured 
with  scanty  results,  alternating  for  the  most  part  between  prison 
and  exile,  and,  yet,  there  is  abundant  reason  for  hope  and 
encouragement,  since  the  obstacles  to  conversion  have  arisen 
more  from  the  tyrannical  interference  of  the  Negus,  instigated 
by  the  heretical  Abunas,  than  by  any  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  who  would  not  be  indisposed,  did  they  dare  to 
assert  their  convictions,  to  abandon  their  pagan  superstitions* 
and  heretical  tenets,  and  submit  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church. 

Descending  now  from  the  mountainous  plateau  into  the 
burning  plains  of  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  we  behold  the  sad 
ruins  of  that  interesting  mission  of  the  devoted  Mgr.  Comboni, 
which  had  been  built  up  at  the  cost  of  so  many  privations  and 
sufferings,  and  with  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  lives.  His  children, 
members  of  the  African  missions  of  Verona,  are  still  prisoners 
in  the  hands  of  the  Mahdi,  but  the  afflictions  of  their  captivity 
will  not,  we  trust,  be  without  effect  in  hastening  the  time  of 
God’s  mercy  for  their  desolated  mission  and  drawing  down  a 
blessing  on  their  future  labours. 

And  now,  standing  once  more  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  amid  the  Egyptian  missions  of  the  Franciscan 
Fathers,  and  on  soil  which  has  been  for  ever  consecrated  by  the 
blessed  feet  of  the  Child  Jesus,  let  us  ask  ourselves  a single 
question,  but  a question  of  the  most  vital  importance,  “What 
are  we  doing  to  co-operate  with  the  loving  Heart  of  our  Lord 
in  that  mighty  work  of  the  conversion  of  a continent,  which 
God  has  reserved  for  our  day  and  of  which  He  desires  that 
we  should  be  the  instruments  ? What  sacrifices  are  we  making 
to  secure  a share  in  the  merit  of  the  labours,  sufferings,  and 
blood  of  those  generous  apostles,  who  are  devoting  their  whole 
lives  and  being  to  this  glorious  object  ? ” If  we  cannot  be 
their  helpers  by  our  active  service,  can  we  not  at  least  assist 
them  by  our  alms  and  prayers  ? This  at  least  God  asks  at  our 
hands.  Let  the  first  be  prompt  and  generous,  the  second 
fervent  and  unceasing ! 

HENRY  GIBSON. 
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The  name  of  Dante  Alighieri  is  a name  of  universal  interest 
The  whole  world,  not  Italy  alone,  is  his  country ; all  ages  may 
claim  him  as  their  own.  The  volumes  which  have  been  written 
about  him  constitute  a library  in  themselves  ; and  yet  he  is  not 
known  as  he  deserves  to  be,  and  something  can  always  be  added 
to  the  tale  of  his  life,  his  works,  and  his  fame.  He  took  the 
Italian  language  from  its  cradle,  and  placed  it  on  a throne ; and 
in  spite  of  the  rude,  well-nigh  barbaric  times  in  which  he  lived, 
he  dared  to  make  use  of  a language  yet  in  its  infancy,  in  order 
to  create  a poem  wherein  he  expounded  subjects  the  most 
abstruse  and  recondite,  the  proper  topics  of  the  theologian  and 
philosopher.  He  collected  in  it  the  treasures  of  learning  then 
scattered  throughout  the  world,  choosing  moreover,  like  Homer 
and  Virgil,  a subject  of  national  interest,  one  which  should 
attract  all  Italy,  at  the  same  time  one  which  would  delight  all 
who  hold  the  Catholic  faith.  And  I hope  I may  therefore  be 
pardoned  if  the  love  and  reverence  I have  felt  from  my  earliest 
years  for  Dante,  have  induced  me  to  write  down  some  incidents, 
some  of  which  are  not  mentioned  by  his  biographers,  relating 
to  his  life  and  actions. 

Dante,  who  was  born  at  Florence  in  1265,  when  scarcely  nine 
years'  old  conceived  a great  affection  for  Beatrice  dei'  Portinari, 
herself  at  that  time  a child  of  eight ; and  he  never  ceased  to 
love  her,  until,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four,  God  was  pleased 
to  take  her  to  Himself.  Then  Dante  resolved  to  speak  no  more 
of  his  departed  friend,  until  he  could  say  worthily  of  her  what 
could  never  be  true  of  any  one  else.  In  the  Vita  Nuova  he  has 
given  utterance  to  the  pure  affection  wherewith  she  inspired 
him  ; and  in  this  youthful  production  he  lays  bare  with  the 
utmost  candour,  and  that  gentle  melancholy  which  was  habitual 
to  him,  his  inmost  feelings,  and  tells  how  his  first  poems  were 
inspired : 

• That  most  noble  lady  [he  says]  was  so  universally  beloved,  that 
when  she  passed  along  the  street,  people  congregated  to  watch  her  go 
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by,  to  my  ineffable  delight.  And  when  she  chanced  to  pause  close  to 
any  one,  such  joy  filled  the  heart  of  that  fortunate  individual,  that  he 
scarcely  dared  to  raise  his  eyes,  or  return  her  greeting.  She  went  on  her 
way  crowned  and  clothed  with  humility,  never  betraying  the  least 
elation  on  account  of  all  the  homage  paid  her.  Not  unfrequently  did 
the  bystanders  remark,  after  she  was  out  of  hearing,  “ She  is  not  a 
woman,  but  one  of  the  blessed  angels  from  Heaven ; ” or,  “ She  is  a 
wondrous  being  indeed,  praised  be  the  Lord  for  all  His  marvellous 
works ! ” I can  only  say  that  she  made  herself  so  charming  and  attrac- 
tive, that  all  who  beheld  her  felt  a pleasure  that  they  were  at  a loss  how 
to  express ; nor  could  any  one  look  upon  her  without  feeling  at  once 
drawn  towards  her.  Of  all  this,  and  things  more  wonderful  still,  she 
was  the  innocent  and  unconscious  cause  ; wherefore  I,  reflecting  upon  it 
all,  and  wishing  to  take  up  again  the  story  of  her  praise,  resolved  to  do 
my  utmost  to  express  in  words  her  transcendent  graces  and  virtues ; in 
order  that  not  those  only  who  had  the  pleasure  of  beholding  her,  but 
others  also  might  know  what,  after  all,  no  mere  words  can  adequately 
represent  With  this  view  I wrote  the  following  sonnet : 

My  lady  looks  so  gentle  and  so  pure, 

When  yielding  salutation  by  the  way, 

That  the  tongue  trembles  and  has  nought  to  say, 

And  the  eyes,  which  fain  would  see,  may  not  endure, 

And  still  amid  the  praise  she  hears,  secure 
She  walks  with  humbleness  for  her  array  ; 

Seeming  a creature  sent  from  Heaven  to  stay 
On  earth,  and  show  a miracle  made  sure. 

She  is  so  pleasant  in  the  eyes  of  men 

That  through  the  sight  the  inmost  heart  doth  gain 

A sweetness  which  needs  proof  to  know  it  by ; 

And  from  between  her  lips  there  seems  to  move 
A soothing  essence  that  is  full  of  love, 

Saying  for  ever  to  the  spirit,  “ Sigh  ! ” 

This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest  sonnets  Dante  ever 
penned ; nor  are  the  following  lines  inferior  to  it  in  merit.  They 
are  taken  from  the  ode  which  the  poet  wrote  on  the  death  of 
Beatrice.  We  quote  once  more  the  English  translation : 

Beatrice  is  gone  up  into  high  Heaven, 

The  kingdom  where  the  angels  are  at  peace ; 

She  lives  with  them  ; and  to  her  friends  is  dead. 

Not  by  the  frost  of  winter  was  she  driven 
Away,  like  others ; nor  by  summer  heats ; 

But  through  a perfect  gentleness,  instead. 

For  from  the  lamp  of  her  meek  lowlihood, 

Such  an  exceeding  glory  went  up  hence, 

That  it  woke  wonder  in  the  Eternal  Sire, 

Until  a sweet  desire 

VOL.  xxxiv.  BB 
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Entered  Hire  for  that  lovely  excellence, 

So  that  He  hade  her  to  Himself  aspire : 

Counting  this  weary  and  most  evil  place 
Unworthy  of  a thing  so  full  of  grace. 

Whatever  while  the  thought  comes  over  me 
That  I may  not  again 
Behold  that  lady,  whom  I mourn  for  now, 

About  my  heart  my  mind  brings  constantly 
So  much  of  bitterest  pain, 

That  I say,  Soul  of  mine,  why  stayest  thou  ? 

Truly  the  anguish  sore  that  we  must  bow 
Beneath  until  we  win  out  of  this  life, 

Gives  me  full  oft  a fear  that  trembleth 
So  that  I call  on  Death, 

Even  as  on  sleep  one  calleth  after  strife, 

Saying : Come  unto  me.  Life  showeth  grim 
And  bare ; and  if  one  dies,  1 envy  him. 

Yet  the  love  which  Dante  cherished  for  Beatrice  in  no  wise 
made  a dreamer  of  him,  but  inspired  him  with  high  thoughts 
and  induced  him  to  serious  study.  Nor  did  he  withdraw  from 
public  life  for  the  sake  of  these  studies,  but  took  an  active  part 
in  Florentine  affairs.  The  Guelphs  having  prevailed  over  the 
Ghibellines,  were  themselves  afterwards  divided  into  the  two 
factions  of  Bianchi  and  Neri,  or  the  moderate  and  extreme 
parties ; and  the  latter,  gaining  the  upper  hand,  banished  the 
former.  Amongst  the  banished  was  Dante.  In  consequence 
of  this  quarrel,  the  Bianchi  went  over  to  the  Ghibellines,  or 
partisans  of  the  Emperor,  hoping  that  he  would  quell  the 
factions  which  divided  Italy,  turning  it  into  a perpetual  battle- 
field and  a scene  of  internecine  war.  Dante  being  thus  exiled, 
wandered  over  Italy,  seeking  an  asylum,  and  meeting  everywhere 
the  disappointed  hopes,  the  mortifications,  and  the  terrible  dis- 
«endiantmcnts  which  form  the  daily  bread  of  the  exile.  In  vain 
did  he  indulge  the  hope  that  his  works,  which  have  since 
acquired  for  him  such  lasting  renown,  would  plead  bis  cause 
with  his  fellow-citizens  ; posterity  alone  knows  how  to  distribute 
rewards  with  justice,  and  it  was  only  when  Dante  was  no  more, 
that  the  Florentines  founded  a lectureship  in  order  that  the 
Divina  Commedia  might  be  more  fully  understood,  and  thus, 
by  means  of  the  noble  sentiments  it  contains,  patriotism  might 
be  fostered,  vice  discouraged,  and  learning  diffused. 

Giovanni  Boccaccio,  who  may  be  termed  the  father  of  Italian 
prose,  was  chosen  as  the  first  expounder  of  this  divine  poem, 
and  it  is  to  him  that  we  owe  an  account  of  Dante’s  character 
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and  appearance  corresponding  to  that  which  the  celebrated 
painter  Giotto,  himself  a contemporary  and  also  an  intimate 
friend  of  Alighieri,  has  left  us  on  the  walls  of  the  Chapel  of 
the  Podesta  at  Florence.  The  poet  was  of  medium  height,  and 
when  he  had  attained  mature  age,  was  wont  to  stoop  a little 
m walking.  His  bearing  was  grave  and  dignified,  his  dress 
was  always  simple  and  neat.  His  face  was  long,  his  nose 
aquiline,  his  eyes  were  rather  large  and  his . cheeks  full,  Jhis 
lower  lip  being  somewhat  prominent  All  other  writers  agree 
with  Boccaccio  in  saying  that  his  complexion  was  dark,  his 
hair  and  beard  being  thick,  black,  and  curly ; it  is  a singular 
thing,  therefore,  that  Dante,  speaking  of  himself  in  one  of  his 
poems,  asserted  his  hair  to  be  of  a light  colour.  It  is  evident 
that  the  women  of  Verona  did  not  share  his  opinion,  for  as  lie 
was  one  day  strolling  through  the  streets  of  that  city,  where  he 
was  known  by  sight  to  many,  and  whither  the  fame  of  his 
writing,  especially  his  poem  1' Inferno,  had  already  preceded 
him,  he  happened  to  pass  a doorway  beneath  which  several 
women  were  seated,  when  one  of  them  said,  in  a voice  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  the  poet : “ There  goes  the  man  who 
can  go  down  to  Hell  and  come  back  again  whenever  he  chooses, 
bringing  with  him  accounts  of  the  people  who  are  there.”  One 
of  her  companions  replied  in  all  simplicity : “ What  you  say  is 
quite  true,  do  you  not  see  that  the  heat  and  smoke  have  frizzled 
his  beard  and  blackened  his  hair  ? ” Dante,  knowing  the  simple 
manner  in  which  this  was  said,  was  rather  amused  to  hear  what 
people  thought  of  him,  and  went  on  his  way  with  a smile. 

His  features  were,  however,  rarely  lighted  up  by  laughter,  the 
habitual  expression  of  his  face  being  one  of  pensive  melancholy. 
The  tenour  of  his  life  both  at  home  and  abroad,  was  remarkably 
even  and  well-ordered,  and  his  manners  were  uniformly  cour- 
teous and  polite.  He  was  very  abstemious  at  table,  nor  did 
he  ever  eat  or  drink  between  his  meals  without  absolute  ne- 
cessity. Neither  was  he  particular  about  the  quality  of  his  food, 
partaking  by  preference  of  the  simplest  kinds  of  nourishment, 
and  being  always  ready  to  express  disapproval  of  those  who 
regard  the  pleasures  of  the  table  as  worthy  of  pursuit  for  their 
own  sake. 

He  seldom  spoke  unless  first  addressed,  and  then  expressed 
himself  in  a. manner  suitable  to  the  subject  under  consideration, 
his  language  being  animated  and  eloquent,  and  his  gestures  well 
chosen.  During  his  stay  at  Verona,  Dante  was  a frequent  guest 
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at  the  house  of  the  Governor  of  that  city,  who  greatly  befriended 
him,  and  to  whom,  in  return  for  his  kindness,  the  poet  dedicated 
II  Paradiso.  It  happened  one  day  that  the  Governor,  whilst  at 
table,  related  some  unseemly  jest,  and  made  very  merry  over  it, 
his  guests  joining  in  the  indecorous  mirth.  Dante,  who  held 
such  jokes  in  abhorrence,  did  not  conceal  the  annoyance  he  felt, 
and  his  host  perceiving  it,  asked  him  wherefore  he  abstained 
from  joining  in  the  general  merriment  The  poet  replied  with 
some  hauteur,  “Your  surprise  will  cease  if  you  remember  that  it 
requires  similarity  of  tastes  to  enable  one  to  enter  into  other 
people’s  jokes.” 

It  was  doubtless  in  reference  to  such  occurrences,  which  not 
unseldom  happened,  that  he  wrote  the  touching  lines  in  the 
Paradiso  in  which  he  says  how  bitter  it  is  to  eat  the  bread  of 
strangers,  and  how  wearisome  to  wait  in  the  ante-chambers  of 
the  great.  He  was  most  assiduous  in  his  application  to  study, 
so  much  so  indeed  that,  happening  whilst  at  Siena  to  enter  an 
apothecary’s  shop,  where  was  given  to  him  a celebrated  book, 
the  loan  of  which  had  been  promised  him  some  time  previously, 
he  forthwith  sat  down  on  the  bench  in  front  of  the  shop  and 
began  eagerly  to  peruse  the  volume.  Nor  did  he  raise  his  eyes 
from  its  pages,  in  spite  of  the  noise  that  went  on  around  him, 
occasioned  by  a crowd  collected  to  witness  some  public  sports. 
In  fact,  he  continued  immoveable  until  the  book  was  finished, 
sitting  there  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  until  after 
Vespers ; and  when  he  was  asked  how  he  could  have  remained 
so  long  without  once  looking  up,  or  heeding  the  festivities 
around  him,  he  answered  that  he  had  heard  nothing  of  it  all. 
This  answer,  instead  of  removing,  only  served  to'  increase  the 
wonder  of  his  interlocutors. 

It  is  a popular  tradition  in  Florence  that  Dante,  during  the 
period  of  his  residence  there,  was  accustomed  to  spend  the 
summer  evenings  in  the  square  in  front  of  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore,  then  known  as  Santa  Rcparata.  Seated  upon 
a low  wall,  he  used  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  and  within  the  last 
few  years  a memorial  tablet,  inscribed  Dante's  Stone,  has  been 
placed  on  the  spot  where  he  generally  sat.  One  evening  a 
stranger  stepped  up  to  him  and  said : “ Sir,  I am  pledged  to 
reply  to  a question  to  which  I cannot  find  the  answer ; perhaps 
you,  who  arc  so  famed  for  your  great  learning,  will  have  the 
kindness  to  extricate  me  from  my  difficulty.  The  question  is 
this:  ‘ What  contains  the  greatest  nourishment  in  the  smallest 
compass?’”  “An  egg,”  the  poet  promptly  replied.  Exactly  a 
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year  from  that  period  he  was  seated  on  the  self-same  spot,  when 
the  identical  stranger,  whom  he  had  never  seen  in  the  interim, 
accosted  him  once  more.  “ How  should  it  be  eaten  ? ” he  asked. 
“With  salt,”  was  the  instantaneous  answer.  Dante,  though 
taken  at  unawares,  at  once  recalled  to  his  mind  the  previous 
question  of  the  year  before,  and  gave  the  appropriate  answer. 
We  do  not  give  implicit  faith  to  the  story,  but  if  it  is  true, 
the  readiness  of  the  answer,  and  the  faithful  memory  which 
recurred  at  once  to  the  previous  question,  are  very  remark- 
able. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  his  leisurely  rambles,  Dante  chanced 
to  come  upon  a smith,  who,  whilst  beating  the  iron  upon  the 
anvil,  was  singing  some  stanzas  of  the  Divina  Commcdia , and 
murdering  them  to  an  extent  which  greatly  irritated  their 
author.  Without  uttering  a word,  he  stepped  into  the  smithy, 
and  taking  up  the  hammers,  pincers,  scales,  and  other  tools  he 
saw  lying  about,  he  dashed  them  to  the  ground,  saying  to  the 
smith : “ If  you  do  not  want  me  to  injure  your  work,  for  good- 
ness’ sake  let  mine  alone.” 

Another  time  he  encountered  a muleteer  who,  while  following 
his  beasts,  was  reciting  after  his  own  fashion  some  parts  of  the 
Purgatorioy  and  in  the  pauses  of  his  declamation,  whipped  up 
the  mules,  exclaiming,  “ Get  on,  get  on  ! ” Dante,  on  hearing 
this,  dealt  him  a sound  blow  on  the  back,  saying  angrily,  14 1 
never  wrote  ‘get  on,  get  on  ! ’ ” The  peasant,  not  knowing  who 
Dante  was,  nor  why  he  acted  in  so  strange  a manner,  thrust 
out  his  tongue  with  a gesture  of  contempt,  exclaiming,  “ Take 
that ! ” “A  hundred  tongues  such  as  yours,”  replied  the  poet, 
“would  not  be  worth  one  like  mine.” 

Several  writers  relate  that  when,  in  September,  1301,  the 
principal  men  in  Florence  conferred  together  in  order  to  find 
some  means  of  preventing  the  coming  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  they 
resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to  Pope  Boniface,  and  asked  Dante 
to  undertake  the  mission.  “If  I go,”  he  replied,  “who  will  be 
left  ? And  if  I stay  behind,  who  is  there  to  go  ? ” as  if  he  were 
the  only  person  worth  anything  in  the  whole  city.  It  is  possible 
that  ill-natured  persons  may  have  invented  this  reply  in  order 
to  fix  upon  Dante  the  charge  of  conceit,  and  this  is  all  the  more 
likely  to  be  the  case,  since  the  embassy  was  composed  of  three 
other  ambassadors  beside  himself. 

The  loss  of  his  beloved  Beatrice  plunged  Dante  into  such 
deep  affliction,  that  his  relatives  and  friends,  seeing  that  all  their 
efforts  were  unavailing  to  console  him,  advised  him  to  marry. 
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They  found  what  they  considered  a suitable  match,  and  Dante 
consented  to  many  the  person  proposed,  whose  name  was 
Gemma  Donati,  he  being  at  that  time  about  twenty-six  years 
of  age.  According  to  some  authors,  the  mutual  affection  of 
husband  and  wife  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  the  latter  proved 
so  ill-tempered  and  indiscreet,  that  Dante  was  compelled  to 
insist  on  a complete  separation.  But  this  can  scarcely  be  re- 
garded as  matter  of  history.  The  poet  himself  nowhere 
makes  the  slightest  mention  of  his  wife,  and  does  not  allude 
to  the  fact  of  her  having  borne  him  seven  children  in  the  short 
space  of  ten  years.  Boccaccio  tells  us  that  when  Dante’s  pos- 
sessions were  confiscated,  his  wife  contrived  to  save  out  of  the 
wreck  enough  to  maintain  herself  and  her  children,  of  which 
five  were  boys  and  two  girls.  One  of  the  former,  named  Pietro, 
became  a very  clever  lawyer,  and  rose  to  be  Judge  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Vienna.  At  the  time  that  he  went  to  take 
up  his  abode  there,  his  father  was  living  in  the  city  as  an  exile; 
he  was  himself  a man  of  great  learning,  and  to  him  has  been 
attributed  the  Latin  Commentary  on  the  Divina  Comnudia> 
published  in  1845,  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Vernon.  Jacopo, 
the  second  son,  was  the  author  of  two  commentaries  on  the 
Inferno , written  in  Latin,  and  published  in  1848,  also  at  the 
expense  of  the  same  generous  nobleman.  To  Jacopo  is  like- 
wise ascribed  a poem  entitled  II  Dottrinale^  in  which  he  fre- 
quently speaks  of  himself  as  Dante’s  son.  Of  the  poet’s 
daughters  one  was  named  Beatrice ; she  appears  to  have  fol- 
lowed her  father  to  Ravenna,  and  after  his  death,  being  unwilling 
to  quit  the  spot  where  his  ashes  rested,  she  became  a nun  m 
the  Convent  of  St.  Stephen,  in  that  city.  In  1350  we  find 
Boccaccio  sending  her  ten  flowers  wrought  in  gold,  a present 
from  the  Florentine  Republic,  or,  according  to  others,  from  the 
Goldworkers’  Company  of  St  Michael,  as  an  entry  in  the 
archives  of  the  city  records. 

I have  already  mentioned  Boccaccio,  and  alluded  to  the 
great  reverence  and  affection  he  entertained  for  Dante,  although 
he  had  scarcely  seen  him,  and  this  only  when  he  himself  was 
a child.  It  is  curious  to  notice,  on  the  other  hand,  how  jealous 
Petrarch,  who  created  the  lyric  poetry  of  Italy,  was  of  the  fame 
of  Dante,  although  he  made  every  possible  effort  to  conceal 
the  feeling,  and  carefully  abstained  from  mentioning  his 
name  in  the  whole  of  the  letter  to  Boccaccio  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed himself  as  follows : “ You  are  a Christian  and  a philo 
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sopher,  yet  yon  do  not  indulge  in  self-complacency  like  a certain 
illustrious  poet.  There  is  another  who  occupies  the  first  place, 
you  fill  the  second,  and  I am  content  with  the  third.”  Boccaccio 
in  reply  sent  a copy  of  the  Divma  Commedia , accompanied  by 
an  epistle  in  Latin  verse,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

Afecept,  O glory  of  Italy,  this  delightful  work  of  Daute,  than  which 
I know  no  finer  in  any  age.  Grieve  not  to  see  that,  owing  to  evil 
fortune,  this  great  work  of  the  exiled  poet  has  as  yet  received  no  due 
appreciation  at  his  country’s  hands.  His  exile  gave  him  leisure  and 
opportunity  to  show  to  future  ages  what  modem  poetry  can  be  like. 
Thou  who  art  an  ornament  of  thy  native  country  and  of  the  whole 
world,  receive  this  book,  written  by  a fellow-citizen  of  thme  own,  praise 
it,  honour  it,  read  it  over  and  over  again,  that  thus  thou  mayest  give 
greater  glory  to  thyself  and  him. 

Petrarch  was  much  annoyed  at  being  considered  jealous  of 
a poet  whose  language  he  characterized  as  unpolished,  even 
though  he  could  not  but  allow  that  his  ideas  were  sublime. 
“How  could  I,”  he  exclaimed,  “ever  be  jealous  of  a man 
whose  verses  are  on  the  lips  of  all  the  common  people,  who 
is  applauded  by  hoarse  voices  of  inn-keepers,  wool-staplers, 
butchers,  and  such  like,  persons  whose  praise  is  in  reality 
nothing  but  blame  ? I am  thankful  to  be  without  it,  as  were 
Homer  and  Virgil.”  Language  like  this  on  the  lips  of  such 
a man  is  a fresh  proof  of  the  weakness  of  human  nature. 

In  the  course  of  his  life  Dante  was  brought  into  contact 
with  Francesco  Stabili,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Cecco 
d’Ascoli,  a man  of  acute  intelligence,  but  wanting  in  honesty 
of  mind.  He  wrote  a poem  in  six  books  which  he  entitled 
Di  Aeerbe,  and  in  which  he  attacks  the  fame  of  Dante,  and  in 
a style  destitute  alike  of  depth  of  learning  and  elegance  of 
diction,  treats  many  points  of  physics,  philosophy,  and  theology, 
showing  how  far  the  author  had  allowed  himself  to  be  deluded 
by  the  false  pretensions  of  astrology.  He  was  finally  con- 
demned to  be  burnt  alive  as  a necromancer,  ana  died  thus 
in  Florence,  a victim  to  the  ill-advised  severity  of  the  age  in 
which  his  lot  was  cast  At  a period  when  the  two  were  still 
friends,  Cecco  on  one  occasion  asked  Dante  whether  nature 
could  be  conquered  by  art?  Dante  affirmed  that  it  was 
possible,  but  Cecco  asserted  the  contrary,  and  he  gained  the 
day;  for,  having  trained  a cat  to  go  through  certain  perfor- 
mances, as  for  instance  that  of  carrying  a lighted  taper,  he  let 
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loose  a rat  in  the  room,  whereupon  the  cat  instantly  dropped 
the  candle  to  spring  eagerly  upon  her  natural  prey. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Dante  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  great  painter  Giotto,  and  they  seem  to  have  learnt 
drawing  together  under  Cimabue,  who  was  then  unrivalled  in 
Florence  as  an  artist.  At  any  rate  it  is  certain  that  Dante 
studied  music  in  order  to  complete  his  education,  and  Brum 
considers  him  to  have  attained  great  proficiency  as  a draughts- 
man. He  tells  us  himself  in  the  Vita  nuova9  how,  when  his 
thoughts  were  engrossed  with  Beatrice  on  the  anniversary  of 
her  death,  he  sketched  an  angel,  with  features  resembling 
hers,  and  several  writers  even  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
Giotto  did  not  disdain  to  paint  from  designs  supplied  to  him 
by  Dante. 

Dante  associated  with  the  best  musicians  in  Florence. 
Hence  his  acquaintance  with  Belacqua,  who  was  skilful  in  the 
construction  of  stringed  instruments,  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  canto  of  the  Purgatorio.  Some  writers  affirm  that  he 
was  a pupil  of  Casella,  whom  he  met  at  the  foot  of  the  mount 
of  Purgatory,  and  whose  sweet  voice  so  charmed  his  ears,  that 
he  tells  us  it  had  power  to  soothe  all  the  restless  longings  of 
his  soul. 

There  seems  to  be  no  foundation  for  the  report  that,  when 
a young  man,  Dante  tried  his  vocation  in  the  Franciscan 
novitiate,  but  left  before  the  time  came  to  make  his  pro- 
fession. It  is  impossible  to  say  how  the  story  originated. 
Beatrice,  he  pictured  to  himself  philosophy  in  the  guise  of  a 
beautiful  woman ; and  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  how  he  followed 
her  footsteps  everywhere,  and  was  thus  led  to  enter  the  schools 
presided  over  by  religious,  and  be  present  at  the  disputations 
of  philosophers.  Some  authors  have  fancied  that  Dante  meant 
to  imply  the  fact  of  his  having  joined  the  Franciscan  Order 
when  he  wrote  the  lines  where  he  says : 

I had  a cord  girt  about  me, 

And  with  this  I sometimes  thought 
To  catch  the  panther  with  the  spotted  skin.1 

But  in  what  connection  does  Dante  mention  the  cord?  He 
wanted  to  tame  the  monster  Geryone,  a symbol  of  fraud,  so 

1 Io  aveva  una  corda  intomo  cinta, 

E con  essa  pensai  alcana  volta 

Prender  la  lonza  alia  pelle  dipinta  ( Inferno , canto  1 6). 
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that  it  might  carry  Virgil  and  himself  upon  its  back  into  the 
eighth  circle ; and  what  can  this  * possibly  have  to  do  with  the 
cord  of  St  Francis  ? Some  have  affirmed  that  he  was  buried  in 
the  dress  of  a Franciscan  Tertiary ; but  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  true. 

The  idea  of  his  sublime  work  was  not  suggested  to  Dante 
either  by  the  visions  of  Frate  Alberico,  the  Tesoretto  of  his 
master  Latini,  or,  indeed,  by  any  other  book.  He  only  wove 
together  the  ideas  which  were  familiar  to  the  minds  of  all,  in  an 
age  when  the  every-day  talk  of  ordinary  people  was  about 
stories  of  the  infernal  regions,  apparitions  of  souls  undergoing 
their  purgatory,  and  visions  of  the  celestial  country.  The  state 
of  plastic  art  affords  a striking  proof  of  this,  for  on  every  stone 
in  the  city,  and  on  every  rock  by  the  wayside,  might  be  seen 
representations  of  devils  tormenting  the  reprobate,  of  souls 
patiently  submitting  to  the  action  of  the  purifying  fire,  or  of 
angelic  beings,  and  the  glories  awaiting  the  just  in  eternal 
blessedness.  Notwithstanding  its  individuality  and  originality, 
the  poem  of  Dante  is  not  so  much  an  isolated  production  as 
a link  with  the  preceding  age,  and  a phase  of  human  thought, 
fossilized,  if  we  may  so  speak,  and  rendered  permanent,  in  order 
to  show  the  state  of  men’s  hearts  and  minds  in  the  days  when 
the  poet  lived,  as  well  as  in  the  period  immediately  preceding 
his  own.  With  the  masterly  touch  of  true  genius,  he  arranged 
all  these  materials  so  as  to  form  a vast  whole,  which  all 
succeeding  generations  should  agree  to  pronounce  the  most 
sublime  and  stupendous  work  which  the  human  intellect  has 
ever  achieved.  He  tells  us  that  in  the  year  of  Jubilee,  A.D.  1300, 
having  reached  the  age  of  thirty-five,  he  lost  his  way  in  the  dark 
wood  of  vice,  and  there  was  attacked  by  pride  under  the  form  of 
a lion,  avarice  under  that  of  a wolf,  and  luxury  under  that  of  a 
panther.  He  despaired  of  being  able  to  extricate  himself,  but 
through  the  prayers  of  Beatrice,  Virgil  was  sent  to  lead  him 
away  from  error,  and  guide  him,  first  through  the  depths  of 
Hell,  and  then  over  the  mount  of  Purgatory,  until  Beatrice 
should  herself  raise  him  from  one  sphere  to  another,  and  he 
should  finally  find  himself  standing  before  the  very  throne  of 
God.  Dante  changed  Virgil  and  Beatrice  into  symbolic  per- 
sonages, making  the  former  represent  human  learning,  that  is 
to  say,  philosophy,  and  the  other  Divine  science,  that  is  to  say, 
theology.  Virgil  showed  Dante  the  dread  abodes  of  eternal 
punishment,  and  also  the  various  circles  of  Purgatory ; at  each 
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onward  step  the  poet  met  characters  belonging  either  to  ancient 
or  modem  history,  and  proposed  to  them,  or  else  to  his  grade, 
the  various  questions  suggested  to  his  mind  by  the  problems 
of  human  life.  Some  are  solved  by  Virgil,  some  by  the 
phantoms,  the  most  important,  theology,  being  reserved  for 
Beatrice.  The  three  elements  of  poetry,  narration,  imperso- 
nation, and  inspiration,  are  all  brought  together  in  this  poem, 
and  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  admire  its  marvellous  power. 

The  Divina  Comntedia , more  than  any  other  poem,  unites 
force  with  conciseness ; nowhere  else  are  so  vast  a number  of 
ideas  conveyed  in  so  few  words  ; in  a single  verse  is  embodied  a 
whole  chapter  of  ethics,  in  the  short  space  of  a few  lines  are 
comprised  many  fundamental  dogmas  of  Catholic  theology. 
Dante  combined  the  flights  of  the  imagination  with  the  specu- 
lations of  reason  ; he  treats  of  the  beginning  of  the  world  and 
of  its  end ; he  depicts  earth  and  heaven,  men,  angels,  and 
demons,  mingling  grave  dogmas  with  fanciful  legends,  bringing 
into  juxtaposition  the  finite  and  the  infinite.  More  thoroughly 
than  any  other  poet  does  he  understand  human  nature,  with  its 
perpetual  aspirations  after  the  infinite,  and  enter  into  the  yearn- 
ings which  continually  lead  it  to  look  from  the  fleeting  things  of 
earth  up  to  Him  who,  bounded  neither  by  time  or  space,  lives 
and  moves  throughout  the  whole  of  the  vast  universe  which  His 
fiat  summoned  into  being. 

A.  OLIVIERI. 
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CHAPTER  v. 

The  stranger  for  reasons  known  to  his  inner  consciousness, 
remains  three  days  more  at  Raven's  Combe,  and \ in  contemplating 
the  cause,  becomes  aware  of  having  a personal  soul. 

The  stranger  was  a man  of  distinct  intention  and  strong 
will.  He  never  used  his  will  against  that  of  others  without 
a real  or  apparent  necessity ; but,  when  he  did  intend,  he  did 
what  he  intended.  Nevertheless  he  remained  three  days  more 
at  Raven's  Combe  after  distinctly  intending  not  to  do  so, 
instead  of  going  to  Marlton,  which  he  had  distinctly  intended 
to  do.  There  was  no  inconsistency  however  in  this.  He  had 
not  lost  or  mislaid  his  will,  but  simply  changed  his  mind ; 
and  Lady  Maud  was  the  unconscious  cause  of  the  change, 
as  she  had  been  the  unconscious  cause  of  his  futile  attempts 
at  building  up  faith  from  an  opinion.  He  said  to  himself: 
“If  there  were  not  every  other  barrier — everything,  in  herself 
and  in  my  own  circumstances — to  make  it  impossible,  this 
trumpery  creature  here,  who  inherits  faith  and  a Saxon  name 
in  the  female  line,  is  one.  I could  see  it  in  her,  through 
die  Axed  indifference  that  was  neither  natural  nor  assumed. 
I must  go  to  Marlton — and  why  not  ? Can  I run  away  from 
myself  and  what  is  in  me  ? No ! 1 will  face  my  fate,  go  to 
Marlton — four  miles  from  where  she  is — and  in  the  meanwhile 
stay  here,  with  him.  I will  face  my  fate,  store  at  it,  put  myself 
in  the  way  of  its  evidence,  grow  into  it” 

He  thought  of  his  theory  when  going  to  bed,  but  he  made 
nothing  of  it ; for  opinion  is  grounded  cm  probability,  and  what 
may  be  proved  has  not  been  proved,  and  what  has  not  bees 
proved  is  like  unsound  ice — it  will  not  bear  pressure.  He  thought 
of  it  again  in  the  morning,  but  made  no  advance  beyond  his 
opinion  that  the  devil  might  exist,  and  that,  if  he  did  exist, 
there  must  be  a Personal  Supreme  Power  against  which  he 
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had  rebelled.  This  opinion  he  tried  to  stimulate  into  the 
semblance  of  a certainty,  and,  failing,  sank  below  the  straw 
that  he  had  clutched  at.  Yet  he  still  clutched  at  that,  or 
any  other  straw  within  his  reach,  whenever  Colonel  Claverock 
or  Leofric  Dytchley  were  absent 

The  next  morning  was  Sunday  morning,  a time  that  tests 
the  nature  and  habits  of  people  curiously  sometimes.  The 
stern  religionist,  for  instance,  looks  cross  on  principle,  and 
perhaps  bears  his  or  her  cross  in  that  way.  The  business-like 
believer  in  public  prayer,  as  an  institution,  looks  as  if  he  were 
saying  to  himself,  “a  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in 
its  place.”  The  careless  look  disturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  carelessness.  The  irreligiously-minded  look  hostile,  and 
protest  more  or  less  with  every  feature,  according  to  the 
character  and  amount  of  contradictory  appearances  that  come 
in  their  way.  The  stranger,  who  was  not  careless  and  not 
irreligiously-minded,  but  quite  the  reverse  of  both,  found  himself 
wishing,  with  numerous  reservations,  that  he  were  Leofric 
Dytchley  for  a limited  period,  when  he  saw  him  start  in  the 
mail  phaeton  to  hear  Mass  at  Freville  Chase. 

“That  fellow,”  he  thought,  “is  as  poor  a specimen  as  one 
could  meet.  But  he  believes  in  what  he  is  going  to  do ; an<*% 
below  the  rubbish  that  his  mind  is  made  of,  there  is  either 
vein  of  seriousness  about  this  one  thing,  or  a fear  of  the 
while  I,  who  long  for  the  faith  which  came  to  him  lik^ 
use  of  his  mother-tongue,  cannot  by  any  effort  acquire 
It  must  be  false;  for,  if  it  were  true,  the  Giver  of  it, 
Omniscient,  and  Omnipotent,  and  Infinitely  Good,  would  give 
it  to  me  who  have  sought  it  so  earnestly.” 

Earnestly  indeed:  but  why  had  he  not  argued  thus) 
“What  I have  sought  may  be  true,  or  it  may  be  false.  If 
it  is  true,  the  way  to  obtain  it  sooner  or  later  is  by  prayer; 
for  so  it  teaches.  If  it  is  false,  prayer  will  at  last  solve  the 
problem,  by  evident  failure.  Therefore,  in  either  case,  it  is 
better  to  pray.”  He  might  easily  have  thought  of  that,  for 
he  was  quite  equal  to  much  deeper  and  wider  thinking;  but, 
odd  as  it  may  seem  and  incomprehensible  as  it  may  to 
those  who  have  not  known,  either  in  themselves  or  in  otfaers, 
what  the  want  of  faith  is,  prayer  was  the  one  thing  that  did 
not  occur  to  his  mind.  The  only  two  people  who  had  ever 
suggested  prayer  to  him,  were  the  housekeeper  at  Freville 
Chase  and  Mick  at  Lyneham — the  latter  while  bent  on  rectify- 
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ing  the  evidence  of  the  almanack  respecting  Easter  or  there- 
abouts. Both  had  impressed  him  at  the  time ; but  Lady  Maud 
had  effaced  all  impressions,  and  she  had  said  nothing  about 
it,  as  was  natural,  seeing  that  she  knew  nothing  of  him. 

Colonel  Claverock  came  under  none  of  the  religious  or 
irreligious  categories  before  mentioned.  He  had  no  belief, 
and  had  given  up  trying  to  have  any,  but  he  never  resented 
it  in  others.  His  religion  intellectually  was  positivism,  idealized 
by  himself : in  practice  it  was  a half-heathen  cultus  of  his  dead 
wife,  together  with  a morbid  contemplation  of  abstract  man 
as  the  enemy  of  both.  But  he  supported  the  religion  of  the 
State,  because  it  appeared  to  him  a useful  institution,  and  he 
attended  Divine  Service  on  Sunday  mornings  as  punctually 
as  if  the  order  for  Church  parade  had  been  written  in  a red 
leather  book  with  a brass  clasp.  The  occasion  made  no  change 
in  his  looks,  nor  in  himself,  nor  in  anything  about  him  except 
his  gloves,  which  he  pulled  on  with  more  care  and  method  than 
at  other  times. 

When  he  had  started  on  his  way  to  the  parish  church,  the 
stranger  stood  outside  for  a few  moments,  looking  gloomily 
down  the  glen.  “I  have  laughed  at  Descartes’s  Cogito , ergo 
sum”  he  thought,  44 and  so  I do  now,  as  used  by  him,  because 
the  idea  of  beginning  with  universal  doubt,  and  then  getting 
ones  first  belief  out  of  the  assumption  that  one  is  because  one 
thinks,  when  one  can’t  think  unless  one  is,  is  assuming  one’s 
ego  without  acknowledgment,  and  virtually  arguing  in  a vicious 
circle.  4 1 am  because  I think,  and  I think  because  I am.’  The 
thing  is  monstrous,  as  the  foiyidation  of  a philosophy,  but,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  a very  useful  suggestion  to  me ; for,  if  I deny  it, 

I must  admit  that  I can  think  without  being — and  the  absurdity 
of  that  is  self-evident  when  not  dressed  up.  I hate  Descartes, 
as  the  intellectual  progenitor  of  all  the  hideous  philosophies 
that  live  only  to  destroy ; but  I thank  him  for  that.  It  has 
fairly  startled  me  out  of  one  cobweb.  Are  all  my  doubts — or 
rather,  the  one  doubt  that  contains  all  the  others — a metapho- 
rical cobweb,  a thing  that  imprisons  the  mind  in  soft  elastic 
bonds,  while  temptation,  like  a giant  spider,  watches  to  destroy 
the  soul  ? Have  I a soul  ? Yes,  I have : or  I should  not  long 
to  believe  in  it  as  I do.  No  one  longs  for  what  is  nowhere, 
and  never  was,  and  never  can  be.  Yes,  I have  a soul ; and  if 
nothing  else  told  me  so,  my  heart  would.  I know  but  too 
bitterly  now  what  my  heart  is,  and  I know  that  it  could  not 
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be  what  it  is  if  it  were  not  in  some  way  connected  with 
something  essentially  immortal.  Shall  I ever  know  what  that 
something  is  required  to  do  for  its  Creator  ? ” 

Repeating  these  last  words  aloud— for  no  one  was  near, 
and  he  had  need  of  utterance — the  stranger  walked  on  till  he 
came  to  the  sea-shore  between  points  of  brown  cliff.  There 
was  a boat  in  a little  boat-house,  and  the  Lady’s  Bay  was  just 
round  the  comer  of  the  eastern  cliff.  He  thought  of  what  he 
had  seen  in  the  bay  and  in  the  bride’s-room — the  face  that  he 
could  not  forget,  the  bridal  dressing-table,  the  embroidered 
initials,  the  desolate  chapel — and  he  said  to  himself,  “ This  is 
not  of  earth.  I did  see  her,  and  a great  fear  came  over  me. 
I never  felt  fear  of  any  kind  till  then  ; but  I feel  it  now,  though 
the  cliff  is  between.” 

He  had  become  ghastly  pale.  Terror  was  in  his  eyes, 
resolution  in  the  set  of  his  mouth.  He  launched  the  boat, 
rowed  steadily  round  the  headland,  and  floated  into  the  Lady’s 
Bay.  His  face  grew  paler,  his  brow  damp  and  icy  cold ; but 
there  was  no  quickening  of  pulses  within  him,  no  unsteadiness 
of  nerve.  He  sat  quite  still,  gazing  intently  on  the  spot,  where, 
five  days  before,  he  had  seen  the  appearance  that  drew  him 
there  now  with  a great  longing  and  a strange  fear.  His  oars 
were  stiff  in  his  hands.  The  boat,  unguided  and  unremembered, 
lay  on  the  surface  of  the  shallow  sea  sluggishly,  between  two 
large  boulders  that  stood  out  like  tiny  islands.  He  strained 
his  eyes  and  almost  compelled  his  imagination,  but  what  he 
had  seen  was  not  there  now.  How  long  he  remained  in  the 
bay  no  one  knew,  for  no  one  saw  him  go  or  come,  and  no  one 
knew  less  than  he  did  the  length  of  that  time.  Colonel 
Claverock  came  back  first,  and  having  taken  off  his  Sunday 
attire,  particularly  the  gloves,  held  himself  in  readiness  for  a 
walk  after  luncheon.  His  son  with  the  Saxon  name  returned 
later,  saying  as  he  bundled  into  the  dining-room,  “ They  wanted 
me  to  stop  for  luncheon,  but  I said  there  was  a first-rate  lecturer 
at  home  and  I could’nt  spare  the  time.  What  a beastly  bore 
it  is  to  have  to  go  so  far  for  .Mass  ! ” 

The  stranger  said  nothing,  for  nothing  pleasant  occurred 
to  him,  and  he  never  said  unpleasant  things  without  strong 
pressure ; but  he  thought  of  the  deserted  chapel  in  the  house, 
and  he  then  and  there  examined  his  own  conscience.  “ There 
are  two  ways  of  trifling,”  he  thought  14  There  is  the  thoughtless 
way  and  the  thinking  way.  And  the  thinking  way  is  the  worst 
Am  I unconsciously  following  that  way  ? ” 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

As  Monday  has  a habit  of  coming  after  Sunday,  and  Sunday 
was  the  day  before,  it  happened  that  the  stranger,  whose  visit 
was  to  end  the  day  after,  left  on  that  day.  He  sent  his  luggage 
in  a fly,  and  set  out  at  two  o’clock  to  walk  the  fourteen  miles 
in  three  hours,  exclusive  of  wrong  turns.  He  preferred  going, 
but  was  not  glad,  for  there  were  no  elements  of  gladness  in  him. 
The  preference  had  no  discoverable  cause,  beyond  that  which 
appears  to  influence  general  elections  under  the  ballot — a vague 
hope  that  something  may  turn  up  in  the  course  of  a change. 
Colonel  Claverock  said  that  he  was  sorry.  Leofric  Dytchley 
said  nothing  about  it.  Each  expressed  the  truth  in  his  own 
way.  The  stranger  remembered  them  longer  than  he  was 
remembered,  for  they  had  marked  a period  of  his  life,  a begin- 
ning whose  end  was  as  yet  shrouded  in  darkness.  He  thought 
of  them  as  he  walked  up  the  hill  and  long  afterwards  at 
intervals.  Then  he  thought  of  Marlton,  and  its  prospects  of 
restless  revelry  in  which  he  v/ould 

Be  perk’d  up  in  a glistering  grief 

And  wear  a golden  sorrow, 

limited  by  the  engagement  of  Gunter’s  cook. 

When  a man  of  strong  will  faces  a necessity  in  which  the 
distressing  and  the  distasteful  are  mingled,  his  imagination,  if 
not  defective,  inclines  him  to  exaggerate  the  distasteful  part  with 
grim  satire ; and  therefore  the  stranger,  who  had  that  faculty  in 
abundance,  imagined  a caricature,  or  rather,  had  just  begun  to 
imagine  it,  when,  looking  up,  he  saw  a figure  on  horseback  that 
attracted  his  attention.  Though  habitually  observant  of  horses, 
he  took  no  notice  of  this  particular  one,  for  his  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  rider,  who  was  a singularly  handsome  man  of  twenty- 
one  or  two,  dressed  in  deep  mourning.  There  was  not  much  in 
that  to  make  the  stranger  look  so  hard.  Black  velvet,  long 
riding  boots,  and  crape  on  the  left  arm  have  a pictorial  effect, 
and,  as  pictorial  effects  are  not  characteristic  of  male  attire  in 
these  our  days,  the  stranger  would,  no  doubt,  have  noticed  it  in 
any  case;  but  he  would  not  have  looked  so  hard  as  he  did, 
if  nothing  else  had  attracted  him.  The  road  wound  along 
through  an  open  piece  of  rough  grass,  bounded  on  the  right  by 
a low  wall.  The  horseman  had  .approached  from  that  side ; but 
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whether  he  took  the  wall  or  found  a break  in  it  to  walk  through, 
did  not  appear,  for  when  just  seen,  he  was  a few  yards  off, 
riding  slowly  with  a loose  rein,  his  eyes  lowered,  his  face 
thoughtful  and  grave.  The  stranger,  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  scanned  his  features  with  fixed  attention. 

“ Like  and  not  like,”  he  thought : “ the  expression,  the  air, 
the  outline,  are  very  like,  curiously  like,  but  the  colouring  is 
different ; and  again,  the  likeness  is  more  perhaps  that  of  a 
careful  copy  than  of  a replica,  as  if  he  had  modelled  himself 
on  the  other.  He  must  be  Lord  de  Freville.  Shall  I speak  ? 
I believed  in  the  other,  why  not  in  this  one,  who  is  more  like 
him  than  any  one  else  ? I had  a faint  and  feverish  hope  of 
being  shown  the  way  that  I want,  if  it  exists,  and  I sought  that 
man  as  the  man  who  could  do  it,  if  it  could  be  done.  Is  the 
opportunity — if  such  there  was  then — offered  how  ? Shall  I 
introduce  myself  to  him,  on  the  strength  of  a half  acquaintance 
with  his  brother  in  a steamboat  ? or  shall  I risk  the  chance  of 
not  meeting  him  again  ? ” 

These  questions  were  asked  in  the  space  of  about  five 
seconds.  In  the  meanwhile  the  horseman,  as  he  was  passing  by, 
raised  his  eyes,  and,  fixing  them  on  the  face  of  the  stranger, 
pulled  up  suddenly. 

“ He  must  be  the  man  who  came  to  Freville  Chase  last 
Thursday,”  thought  Hubert,  Lord  de  Freville,  for  he  it  was. 
“ It  must  be  the  man.  They  described  him  so  exactly.  Know 
him  I must  somehow ; but  what  excuse  have  I for  introducing 
myself?” 

The  stranger,  who  had  thought  longest  about  it,  settled  the 
question  first  by  coming  forward  and  opening  the  case.  “You 
must  be  Lord  de  Freville,”  he  said,  " for  I see  in  you  a likeness 
more  unmistakeable  than  if  it  were  more  exact.  I ought  to 
apologize ” 

“Don’t  think  of  doing  that,”  answered  Lord  de  Freville. 
“I  have  been  wanting,  the  last  four  days,  to  meet  you,  and 
wishing  that  I had  been  at  home  when  you  called  at  Freville 
Chase.  If  you  had  left  your  name  and  direction,  I should 
have  written  to  ask  the  pleasure  of  your  company ; and  I hope 
you  will  come  now.  What  you  did  for  my  brother,  and  what 
you  said  to  Father  Merivale  about  him,  have  made  me  wish 
exceedingly  to  know  you.  Will  you  come  ? ” 

“I  had  rather  go  there  than  anywhere,”  said  the  stranger, 
u and  rather  see  you  than  any  one  else ; but  I am  obliged, 
unfortunately,  to  be  at  Marlton  just  now.” 
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44  Then  you  are  the  man  I guessed  you  to  be.  I don't  know 
Mr.  Crayston  by  sight,  because  he  has  never  been  hereabouts  in 
my  time ; but  my  father  knew  him  very  well.  We  are  not  able 
to  avail  ourselves  of  his  kind  invitation,  for  we  can’t  make  up 
our  minds  to  go  out  anywhere  at  present : but  I hope  to  find 
him  at  home  when  I call,  and  see  him  quietly  at  Freville  Chase. 
I am  very  glad  he  means  to  come  and  live  at  Marlton  again.” 

44 I don’t  think  he  means  that.  The  whole  thing  is  hired  for 
the  occasion.  He  hates  the  country,  and  Marlton  in  particular. 
I am  on  my  way  there  for  the  first  time,  not  feeling  quite  sure  of 
being  let  in  ; for  no  one  will  know  me.  I expect  him  to  arrive 
the  day  before  his  first  dinner-party,  as  late  as  he  can.  I wish 
I were  able  to  take  an  earlier  advantage  of  your  very  kind 
invitation,  which  is  more  to  me  than  you  can  imagine.  But  I 
am  keeping  you.” 

44 Not  a bit;  I am  only  going  to  Raven’s  Combe,  and  then 
home.” 

44 1 have  just  come  from  there.  They  are  relations  of  yours, 
I think  ? ” 

44  Yes.  Colonel  Claverock’s  first  wife  was  my  father’s  first 
cousin,  and  her  father  was  my  wife’s  great  uncle.  So  that  we 
are  doubly  connected.  Sir  Richard  Dytchley,  the  father  of  my 
wife — he  was  nephew  of  old  Sir  Leofric — succeeded  to 
Netherwood  and  the  entailed  estates,  but  Raven’s  Combe  went 
to  the  daughter.  Well,  come  and  stay  as  soon  as  you  can  ; and 
in  the  meanwhile  ride  over  to  luncheon  one  day — any  day,  so 
long  as  you  let  me  know  beforehand.” 

They  went  their  different  ways,  well  satisfied  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  judgment  that  each  had  formed  of  the  other. 
Lord  de  Freville  rode  on  to  Raven’s  Combe,  made  acquaintance 
with  Colonel  Claverock,  and  after  staying  there  more  than  an 
hour  came  away,  wondering  at  the  mixed  marriage  made  by  his 
own  first  cousin  once  removed. 

44 1 understand  very  well,”  he  thought,  44  what  temptation  can 
do,  in  a case  of  that  kind,  to  make  black  look  very  white  : but  I 
do  not  understand  how  she  could  have  found  it  so.  No,  I don’t ! 
The  man  is  reserved  and  mysterious,  with  a dead  wall  behind 
the  mystery.  That  was  what  did  it  The  mystery  worked  on 
her  imagination,  and  the  wall  shut  out  the  rest” 

The  stranger  was  then  half  way  to  Marlton,  where  he  had 
never  been  seen  and  probably  never  heard  of,  except  by  an  old 
woman  who  remembered  hearing  of  him  once  when  he  was  a 
VOL.  xxxiv.  cc 
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small  boy.  About  five  o’clock  he  stopped  at  a stuccoed  lodge 
that  stood  in  the  gap  of  a fir  plantation.  The  lodge  had 
square  windows  and  was  itself  square.  The  plantation  might 
be  ten  yards  wide  and  three  hundred  long,  in  a semicircle.  A 
carriage  road  of  very  fine  gravel,  with  a lawn  on  the  left  and 
laurels  on  the  right,  circled  up  to  the  house  within  the  distance  of 
a hundred  yards.  The  house  was  that  kind  of  edifice  which  is 
commonly  called  a box — a square  building  of  plastered  brick 
with  high  sash  windows  and  no  visible  chimneys.  On  the 
right  a large  conservatory  opened  into  a small  drawing-room. 
On  the  left  there  was  a long,  added  room,  that  might  be  a 
billiard-room  or  a library  or  anything  else,  but  in  fact  was  a 
billiard-room.  In  front  the  lawn  sloped  off  to  a line  of  iron 
railings,  beyond  which  was  a meadow  of  about  forty  acres,  and 
beyond  that  a wood  of  nearly  five,  in  which  Crayston  had  once 
had  a successful  battue,  having  previously  supplied  himself  with 
pheasants  from  elsewhere.  The  meadow  and  the  wood  were  the 
estate  : so  much  the  better  for  Crayston,  as  times  go. 

44  Well ! ” said  the  stranger.  That  was  all  he  said,  and  then 
he  rang  the  door-bell.  No  one  came,  so  he  rang  again  ; and  as 
they  kept  on  not  coming,  he  kept  on  ringing  till  a man 
appeared,  putting  on  his  coat.  He  was  a typical  man  of  a type 
that  modern  civilization  has  modelled.  He  was  a man  who  lived 
by  a series  of  contracts  with  temporary  employers,  and  his 
engagement  now  was  to  clean  the  plate,  in  readiness  for  the 
arrival  of  Crayston.  What  business  the  stranger  had  to  come  at 
that  time  he  neither  knew  nor  cared  : he  had  not  contracted  to 
know  that  41  Not  at  home,”  he  said,  shaking  himself  into  his 
coat. 

44  I know  that,”  said  the  stranger ; 44  but  I have  come  first 
My  luggage  must  have  come  two  hours  ago.  I sent  it  from 
Raven’s  Combe  in  a fly.” 

“ There  hasn’t  been  any  fly  here  to  day,”  answered  the  man, 
holding  the  door  in  his  hand  significantly  and  closing  it  by 
degrees. 

44  It  must  have  come,”  said  the  stranger.  44  Go  and  see,  if  you 
please ” 

“I  say  there’s  no  luggage,  and  we  don’t  know  anything 
about  it,”  said  the  man,  raising  his  voice.  Thought  the  strangei; 
14  This  is  awkward,  especially  as  I forgot  to  bring  his  letter  with 
me.  The  man  is  rude  and  altogether  offensive ; but  there  is 
reason  on  his  side,  if  the  flyman  has  missed  his  road  or  got 
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drunk.  Both  contingencies  are  possible.”  While  he  was. 
considering  what  to  do,  his  course  of  action  was  decided  for  him 
by  a decisive  appeal  to  the  arbitration  of  impulse ; for  the  Moor 
was  suddenly  brought  in  contact  with  his  left  shoulder,  and  he* 
felt  it  press  rather  heavily  against  him. 

“Thank  you,”  he  said  ; and  swinging  the  door  back,  he, 
sprang  into  the  house.  The  man,  who  had  fallen  nearly  heels* 
over  head  in  consequence  of  this  movement,  scrambled  up,  and- 
bolting  through  the  door,  bellowed  “police”  with  all  his  might-- 
The  noise  brought  another  person  on  the  scene — the  identical 
old  woman  who  remembered  having  once  heard  of  the  stranger 
when  he  was  a small  boy. 

“ What  are  you  a-thinking  about  ? ” she  said,  following  the 
man  across  the  lawn.  “ Do  you  suppose  we’ve  got  p’licemen  all 
over  the  place,  like  you  Londoners,  as  is  always  robbing  some-, 
body?  Come  in — can’t  you.  What  sort  of  places  have  you, 
lived  in,  as  you  don’t  know  a gentleman  when  you  see  him  ? A 
pretty  thing  indeed ! for  him  to  come  home,  and  have  a great 
lazy  fellow  like  you,  as  never  did  a stroke  of  work  in  his  life,, 
a-bawling  for  the  p’lice  instead  of  attending  to  him.” 

Having  thus  relieved  her  mind,  she  came  in  curtseying,  and 
said,  “ Please,  sir,  they’re  an  idle,  good-for-nothing,  ill-behaved 
lot  The  luggage  was  there  all  the  time,  if  he’d  have  looked 
for  it.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  stranger;  “you  are  worth  a dozen  of 
the  best.  Do  you  know  when  Mr.  Crayston  comes  ? ” 

“To-morrow,  sir.  I got  a letter  this  morning.  He  didn’t 
say  nothing  about  you  coming,  which  is  the  reason  why  this  lout 
of  a fellow  has  took  and  behaved  so.  The  rooms  have  all  had 
fires  in  them  these  three  days,  and  everything  is  well  aired.” 

She  then  retired,  and  the  man  did  likewise,  under  cover  of  a 
second,  who  had  just  made  his  appearance  and  stood  waiting  for 
orders. 

The  stranger  said,  “ Dinner  at  half-past  seven  if  you  please, 
and  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  house. 

You  entered  through  a small  enclosure  with  a glass  door  in 
it,  a scraper  and  a figured  mat,  into  a hall  eighteen  feet  square- 
The  hall  contained  a fireplace,,  a black  marble  chimney-piece 
garnished  with  steel  fire-irons  highly  polished,  a mahogany  table 
for  hats  and  wraps,  a much  gilded  clock,  a> large  barometer,  and 
three  semicircular  chairs  on  which  a crayfish  was  conspicuously 
painted  as  being  Crayston’s  crest.  The  walls  were  stone  colour 
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of  the  coldest  kind,  and  on  them  were  two  oil  paintings— a 
fancy  portrait  of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  and  a metaphorical  picture  of 
Exact  Thought.  The  latter  was  symbolized  as  a young  woman 
of  severe  aspect,  helmeted  d la  Minerve,  who  sat  in  a chariot  of 
dawn-coloured  light,  surveying  a large  plain  dotted  with  gas-lit 
cities  and  bounded  by  a sort  of  diaphanous  curtain  that  probably 
represented  the  infinite  azure.  It  was  Crayston’s  own  com- 
position, executed  by  an  apostate  Prussian  Pole.  Two  or  three 
progressive  Eriglishmen  had  been  offered  the  commission,  but 
they  were  afraid  of  being  “ chaffed,”  and  severally  declined  the 
offer  with  thanks. 

The  stranger,  having  seen  enough  of  the  hall,  and  rather 
more,  went  into  the  drawing-room.  44  I see,”  he  said,  “ white 
and  gold,  and  a chandelier.”  Behind  an  opening  in  the  wall, 
where  folding  doors  had  been  and  were  not,  was  a library, 
decorated  in  the  same  style.  The  books  were  few,  and  they 
varied  according  to  the  taste  of  their  buyers,  to  wit : Crayston’s 
father,  Crayston’s  mother,  and  Crayston  himself.  Colonel 
Hawker,  Hannah  More,  and  Comte,  were  honourably  placed 
side  by  side  in  suitable  bindings,  and  Hegel  flourished  on  the 
right  of  Dr.  Cumming. 

The  stranger  turned  away,  and  crossing  the  hall,  went  into 
the  dining-room,  the  only  room  that  Crayston  had  not  left  as  he 
found  it.  He  had  put  new  curtains  and  had  the  walls  painted  in 
the  Etruscan  style,  which  latter  decoration  looked  very  odd 
above  an  enormous  mahogany  sideboard  with  glass  at  the  back. 
“ That  will  do,”  sajd  the  stranger,  and  he  wandered  off  to  the 
stables. 

About  this  time  Lord  de  Freville,  who  had  gone  home  by  a 
roundabout  way,  dismounted  at  Freville  Chase.  As  he  walked 
up  the  courtyard  he  saw  Mrs.  Roland,  the  old  housekeeper, 
standing  at  a side-door  and  evidently  looking  out  for  him. 

" What  can  be  the  matter  ? ” he  thought.  “ She  would  not  be 
there  waiting  for  me  if  all  were  right.  Elfrida ! ” He  hurried 
on,  shivering  like  a man  in  a fit  of  the  ague,  and  called  out, 
“ What  is  it?” 

“ Nothing  at  home,  my  lord,”  said  Mrs.  Roland,  coming 
forward.  “It  was  about  Sir  Richard,  and  I didn’t  want  to 
frighten  my  lady.  The  housekeeper  from  Netherwood  has  been 
here,  and  wished  you  to  know  that  she  feels  uneasy  about  him. 
He  is  weaker  to-day  than  yesterday,  and  what  they  thought  a 
chill  must  be  something  worse.  He  has  been  odd  at  times  to* 
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day,  mixing  up  things,  and  talking  of  you  as  if  you  were  my 
lord  that  is  gone  from  us,  in  a way  that  breaks  one’s  heart  to 
hear — indeed  it  does ” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord,”  she  added,  making  an  effort  to 
recover  herself.  “ I ought  not  to  give  way  in  your  presence,  with 
all  you  have  gone  through.  But  sometimes  it  comes  over 
me  so ” 

Don’t  say  that  you  ought  not,”  said  Lord  de  Freville,  in  a 
broken  voice,  pressing  her  hand  warmly.  “ Who  has  so  good  a 
right  as  you  ? 1 must  go  to  Netherwood  directly.  I wish  we 

could  have  persuaded  him  to  come  here  two  months  ago  when 
poor  Lady  Dytchley  died.  Please  order  the  carriage,  the 
brougham,  with  the  crate  on  the  top,  in  case  we  should  have  to 
stay.”  He  ran  into  the  house,  and  met  Lady  de  Freville  coming 
across  the  hall. 

“You  look  troubled,”  she  said.  “ What ? ” 

“ Don’t  be  alarmed,”  he  answered.  “ I was  only  thinking 
that  we  ought  to  see  your  father  as  soon  as  we  can.  He  is  not 
at  all  well,  and  quite  alone.  Suppose  we  drive  there  now  ? I 
ought  to  have  been  home  sooner,  but  I had  to  go  round 
by ” 

“You  have  heard  bad  news.  I see  you  have,”  she  said. 
“ Have  you  ordered  the  carriage  ? ” 

“ Yes.  I thought  you  would  like ” 

She  hurried  upstairs,  and  within  twenty  minutes  the 
brougham,  with  some  light  luggage  on  the  top,  drove  away  for 
Netherwood. 

During  the  drive  he  acted  like  and  unlike  himself — unlike, 
because  he  played  a part ; like,  because  he  did  so  to  comfort  his 
wife.  “ If,”  he  thought,  “if  it  turns  out  better  than  I fear  it  will, 
I shall  have  shielded  her,  in  a degree,  from  the  anticipation  of 
evil.  If  not,  I shall  have  delayed  the  worst.”  He  therefore 
talked  incessantly  of  other  things,  lengthening  out  the  details  of 
his  visit  to  Raven’s  Combe  and  his  unexpected  meeting  with  the 
stranger,  till  they  were  set  down  at  Netherwood.  The  butler 
came  out  to  the  carriage  as  if  he  had  been  waiting  for  it 
“ How  is  Sir  Richard  ? ” said  Lord  de  Freville. 

“ Much  the  same,  my  lord.  Perhaps  rather  better  than  he 
was  this  morning.” 

They  went  upstairs  and  found  him  lying  on  a sofa,  with  a 
writing-table  drawn  close  to  it.  He  was  weak  and  restless,  his 
eyes  wandered  about  and  there  was  a feverish  flush  on  both 
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cheeks,  mingled  with  unnatural  paleness.  When  he  saw  them 
his  appearance  changed  ; the  restlessness  passed  off  and  the 
flush  died  away.  But  they  were  not  reassured  by  the  change, 
for  the  colour  of  his  face  had  become  a dead  white,  and  his 
manner  was  distressfully  earnest. 

“You  are  always  near  when  one  is  in  trouble,  Elfrida,  and 
always  a comfort,  and  always  do  and  say  the  right  thing.  And 
you  too — Hubert,  always,  from  the  first — a year  ago,  nearly. 
Do  you  remember  ? You  tried  to  save  him,  and  travelled  night 
and  day  to  Rome.  But  it  was  too  late.  That  was  what  I had 
brought  on  us  all.  If  my  time  were  to  come  again  ! But  that 
can’t  be.  It  was  my  fault  She  would  have  been  different,  if  I 
had — she  said  so — and  didn’t  know  what  she  was  doing.  It  was 
the  death  of  her.” 

Lord  de  Freville  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  champagne, 
saying  in  a low  voice  to  his  wife,  “ He  is  very  low.  How  stupid 
people  are!”  When  the  wine  was  brought  he  poured  out  a 
tumblerful  and  pressed  him  to  drink  it.  Sir  Richard  did  so 
and  revived  perceptibly. 

“ I am  sure  you  feel  better  now,”  said  Lady  de  Freville ; and 
the  tone  of  her  voice  doubled  the  effect  of  the  stimulant  He 
brightened  up  at  once  and  said  : 

“ Yes,  I do.  How  clever  of  him  to  think  of  it ! The  fact  is, 
I didn’t  want  to  have  my  pulse  felt,  and  all  that — he  reminded 
me  so  of  that  day,  when  she  was  first  ill,  you  know — and  I told 
them  to  tell  him  I was  all  right  again  and  didn’t  want  him. 
Do  you  see  ? ” 

“ I wish  you  would  come  back  with  us  to-morrow,”  said 
Lord  de  Freville ; “ the  change  would  do  you  more  good  than 
anything,  and  you  have  been  too  much  alone  lately.” 

“No,  I can’t.  You  are  a good  fellow,  as  good  as  gold,  and 
so  attentive  ; but  I can’t  go  there.  I can’t  bear  it  I have  seen 
him — lying  dead  there — Everard,  and  then  Ida — and  both  laid  in 
the  grave  by  my  fault.  Don’t  ask  me.  Don’t  ask  me.  It 
hurts  me  to  refuse  you : but  I can’t  do  it  I can’t — indeed  I 
can’t” 

“And  why  should  you  then?  It  was  stupid  of  me  to  press 
it  We  must  come  here  oftener  instead.” 

“ That’s  a good  fellow,  and  somebody  else  has  promised  me 
to  come — old  Mrs.  Atherstone.  A wonderful  woman  she  is. 
Well,  now — I want  to  consult  you  about  some  business.  It  was 
arranged  long  ago  that  Elfrida  was  to  have  this  estate,  and  Ida 
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all  the  rest,  which  was  rather  more,  and  was  (most  of  it)  her 
mother’s  fortune,  which  was  considerable.  It  was  apportioned 
so,  because  poor  dear  Ida,  if  things  had  been  as  they  ought, 
would  not  have  been  able  to  live  here,  and  because  the  money 
would  have  been  more  to  her  and  Everard  than  the  land,  as  far 
as  one  could  see  then.  Well ! if  all  had  been  different  after- 
wards, this  apportionment  would  not  have  been  unwise — but  I 
must  finish  what  I have  to  say.  I told  you  all  this  before, 
and  I have  not  forgotten  what  you  suggested  to  me  about  it. 
It  seemed  only  right  and  natural  to  you  : but  I have  a s )rt  of 
scruple,  and  I want  you  to  advise  me.  Only  you  must  promise 
that  you  won’t  be  biassed  against  your  own  interest,  and  give  a 
one-sided  judgment  in  that  way.” 

“ I promise  you  that  I will  not,”  said  Lord  de  Freville.  “ I 
promise  to  judge  the  case  as  well  as  I can,  on  its  own  merits, 
and  look  upon  the  people  concerned  as  if  they  were  unknown 
quantities.” 

“ That’s  right.  I am  sorry  to  bother  you  though.  I wish 
Father  Merivale  were  here.  I should  like  to  ask  him.  His 
advice  is  sound  always.” 

“Yes.  You  couldn’t  ask  a better  man.” 

“ No  one  better.  No  one  better.  But  I do  want  very  much 
to  settle  my  mind  about  it  now : for  I don’t  know  how  this 
illness  may  go  with  me,  after  all  the  trouble  I have  had,  and 
been  the  cause  of.  It  worries  me  to  have  left  the  thing  so  long. 
When  poor  dear  Ida  died,  her  portion  became  Elfrida’s : but  I 
am  quite  of  your  opinion  that  somebody  ought  to  live  here, 
some  one  of  the  family— to  keep  up  the  place — poor  old  place ! 
I have  been  very  fond  of  it,  in  spite  of  all.  If  things  had  been 
different,  you  and  Elfrida  would  do  it;  but,  as  they  are,  you 
can’t  live  here,  with  Freville  Chase  and  Beynham — particularly 
Freville  Chase.  Certainly  you  might  have  a younger  son  one  of 
these  days,  who  could  take  it : and  I should  have  every  possible 
reason  to  expect  that  he  would  turn  out  thoroughly  well : but 
we  can’t  reckon  on  the  unborn : and — there  it  is.  So  I have 
been  thinking  of  what  you  said  about  young  Dytchley.  This  is 
Dytchley  property  and  always  has  been : and  they  lived  here. 
Raven’s  Combe  was  only  a seaside  place,  and  came  by  marriage, 
you  know.  And  the  mother  of  the  young  fellow  who  has  now 
come  there,  being  (as  you  said)  the  daughter  of  my  uncle  Sir 
Leofric,  from  whom  I inherited,  it  is  as  well  to  think  of  him. 
The  question  is,  whether,  considering  that  Elfrida  is  so  well  off, 
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and  you  have  Beynham  besides  Freville  Chase,  and  the  young 
fellow  bears  the  name,  I ought  really  and  truly  to  leave  this 
property  in  that  way  ? Now  do  you  think  that  I ought  to 
consider  him  ? ” 

44  Decidedly,  I do.  I have  no  doubt  whatever  about  it” 

A footman  had  come  in,  bringing  Sir  Richard’s  dinner.  His 
shoes  were  thin,  the  carpet  was  thick,  and  a large  folding  screen 
shut  off  half  the  room ; so  that  his  entrance  was  not  perceived 
by  any  one  until  he  set  down  the  tray. 

44  Good  gracious ! ” exclaimed  Sir  Richard  : and  then  he  tried 
to  turn  the  meaning  of  what  he  had  said  into  something  else, 
but  in  a way  that  made  it  plainer  than  before.  When  the  coast 
was  clear  he  looked  at  his  daughter  and  said,  “Well!  who’d 
have  thought  of  that ! ” 

44  Never  mind,”  said  Lady  de  Freville.  44  No  one  could  make 
anything  out  of  those  few  words  without  hearing  the  rest. 
Besides,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  one  at  present — not 
for  a very  long  while,  I trust.” 

44 1 don’t  know  that,”  he  said.  44 1 am  broken  down.  But, 
however,  we  must  make  the  best  of  it  now.  44  Well,  then,”  he 
added,  turning  to  Lord  de  Freville,  “about  Leofric  Dytchley— 
that  isn’t  the  whole  thing.  I don’t  know  what  he  is,  nor  how  he 
is  likely  to  turn  out ; and  so,  what  I wish  is,  to  leave  it  in  your 
hands,  to  let  him  have  it  or  not,  according  to  how  he  turns  out 
Mind,  I won’t  have  a bad  Catholic,  nor  a half  and  half  one- 
such  as  I was.  I have  seen  enough  of  that  in  myself  and  in  all 
the  mischief  I have  done.  Promise  me,  both  of  you,  that  you 
won’t  make  it  over  to  him  unless  you  are  thoroughly  satisfied 
about  him.” 

Both  promised. 

“There  is  one  more  thing,”  said  Sir  Richard.  44 We  must 
keep  it  quiet.  For,  if  he  should  turn  out  to  be  of  the  wrong 
sort,  and  know  how  much  is  left,  you  see,  to  your  discretion,  he 
might  be  a nuisance.” 

44  God  forbid  that  I should  be  in  a position  to  decide ! ” said 
Lord  de  Freville.  44 1 hope  and  pray  that  you  may  live  to  see 
for  yourself  what  he  is  made  of,  over  and  over  again.  But,  in 
any  case,  don’t  disturb  yourself  about  it.  Nobody  need  know.” 

44  There’s  a good  fellow.  Now,  then,  you  must  go  to  dinner. 
Come  back  and  see  me  again  afterwards.” 

44  What  do  you  think  of  him  ? ” said  Lady  de  Freville,  as  soon 
as  they  had  left  the  room. 
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“Darling  Elfrida,  I don't  quite  know  what  to  think.  We 
have  taken  a great  load  of  trouble  off  his  mind,  and  now  the 
thing  is  to  keep  up  his  strength  and  cheer  him  up  as  much  as 
we  can." 

“ Y6s,  but  I hope  that  what  he  said  was  not  overheard.  It 
would  worry  him  if  he  knew  it,  and  people  always  tell 
disagreeable  things.  I don't  see  how  it  can " 

41  Well,  1 am  afraid  it  was : and  there  is  a great  charm  in 
telling  news  confidentially.  It  would  seem  to  be  no  harm  ; and 
out  it  would  come  in  confidence,  and  then  it  would  slip  out  a 
little  farther  till  it  was  quite  out.  I am  rather  afraid  about  it  on 
his  account ; for,  in  his  condition,  trifles  are  serious,  and  he  is  so 
very  anxious  to  keep  it  quiet" 

“Don’t  be  frightened  about  that.  It  wasn’t  overheard — 
you  may  feel  sure  of  it,  and  so  it  won't  be  told  in  confidence  to 
any  one." 

But  before  two  hours  had  passed  it  was  told  in  the  strictest 
confidence  by  the  footman  to  his  betrothed.  We  have  no 
reason  to  suspect  the  young  woman  of  betraying  the  confidence, 
but  it  happened  that  the  words  were  spoken  in  a piece  of 
nursery-ground  beyond  the  kitchen-garden,  where,  on  the  other 
side  of  a tall  hedge,  there  was  a public  path.  On  that  other 
side  a woman  in  a black  cloak  happened  to  be  walking  with 
noiseless  footsteps,  and,  if  the  speaker  could  have  seen  through 
the  hedge,  or  if  he  had  chanced  at  that  moment  to  look  over  it, 
he  would  have  seen  her  listening  with  great  attention.  She 
stood  there  till  they  began  to  talk  of  something  else,  and  then 
she  glided  on  quickly. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BARROW,  whom  Sir  William  Jones  affirms,  on  his  own  authority, 
to  have  been  the  deepest  theologian  of  his  age,  and  whose 
five  volumes  of  Sermons  may  be  seen  in  some  part  or  other 
of  most  country  houses. — one  of  them  is  on  the  Pleasantness 
of  Religion , another  on  the  Profitableness  of  Godliness , a third 
on  Quietness  and  doing  ones  own  business — tells  us  that 
“Love  isv  an  affection  or  inclination  of  the  soul  towards  an 
object,  proceeding  from  an  apprehension  and  esteem  of  some 
excellence  or  convenience  in  it,  as  its  beauty,  worth,  or  utility. 
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and  producing,  if  it  be  absent,  a proportionate  desire,  and 
consequently  an  endeavour  to  obtain  such  property  in  it,  such 
possession  of  it,  such  an  approximation  to  it,  or  union  with  it, 
as  the  thing  is  capable  of,  with  a regret  and  displeasure  in 
failing  to  obtain  it,  or  in  the  want  and  loss  of  it,  begetting 
likewise  a complaisance,  satisfaction,  and  delight  in  its  presence; 
possession,  and  enjoyment,  which  is  moreover  attended  with 
a good  will  towards  it,  suitable  to  its  nature ; that  is,  with  a 
desire  that  it  should  arrive  at,  or  continue  in,  its  best  state; 
with  a delight  to  perceive  it  thrive  and  flourish ; with  a 
displeasure  to  see  it  suffer  or  decay ; with  a consequent 
endeavour  to  advance  it  in  all  good  and  preserve  it  from  all 
evil.” 

Waiving  the  convenience  and  utility,  which  would  seem 
to  be  rather  prosaic  attributes  of  a loved  object,  and  the  good 
will,  which  perhaps  is  more  suggestive  of  duty  towards  one’s 
neighbour  than  descriptive  of  love,  no  one  will  deny  that  the 
rest  of  this  definition  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes. 

The  stranger  was  quite  sure  of  it,  though  he  had  never 
read  Barrow ; and  if  he  had  entertained  any  doubts  thereon, 
they  would  have  been  dispelled  at  Crayston’s  first  dinner- 
party. 

Crayston  had  arranged  it  well,  perhaps  as  well  as  possible. 
Any  one  who  has  tried  to  sort  people  judiciously,  having  a 
limited  number  to  choose  from,  will  see  that  he  had.  One  man 
was  mismatched,  but  that  was  unavoidable.  His  presence 
was  necessary  to  Crayston,  circumstances  considered ; and,  as 
the  only  alternative  to  mismatching  him  would  have  been  that 
of  mismatching  several  others,  the  obvious  course  for  a man 
of  enlightenment  was  to  insure  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number  by  the  sacrifice  of  one. 

Who  was  Crayston  ? Who  was  this  little  black-eyed  man, 
that  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  every  six  or  eight  years, 
gave  ten  perfect  dinners  of  not  more  than  twelve  people,  apd 
then  disappeared  till  further  notice,  ignoring  the  neighbours 
between  whiles  as  if  they  were  not  No  one  had  ever  asked 
the  question.  Every  one  had  always  taken  him  for  granted. 
His  father  had  been  a popular  hunting  man,  who  settled  himself 
at  Marlton  in  the  days  when  Lord  Eldon  was  Chancellor,  and 
the  Battle  of  Talavera  was  fought  He  married,  ten  years  after- 
wards, a daughter  of  an  ancient  house,  whose  property  has  long 
since  passed  away,  and  lived  there  in  good  terms  with  the 
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neighbours,  particularly  Lord  Ledchesters  grandfather,  to  whom 
his  wife  was  nearly  related.  He  had  some  property  elsewhere  ; 
but,  as  he  only  spoke  of  it  incidentally,  and  always  maintained 

that  his  hunting-box  in  shire  was  better  than  the  finest 

place  anywhere  else,  no  one  inquired  where  it  was,  or  what  it 
was,  nor  how  much  it  was.  His  wife  affirmed  that  the  old 
family  property  had  been  confiscated  after  the  Battle  of 
Bosworth  Field,  and  used  occasionally  to  relate  how  Sir  Hugh 
de  Crayston,  being  wrecked  somewhere,  on  his  return  from  the 
first  Crusade,  lived  upon  crayfish  for  the  space  of  ten  days ; 
whereupon  comparing  the  quality  of  his  nourishment  with  the 
sound  of  his  name,  he  took  that  animal  for  his  crest,  as  any 
one  could  see  by  looking  at  the  chairs  and  spoons.  They  had 
this  one  son,  of  whom  they  were  so  careful,  that,  when  he  had 
come  to  the  age  of  nineteen,  they  sent  him  abroad  with  a 
Protestant  Swiss  tutor,  a man  much  recommended  for  his  high 
principles,  his  excellent  heart,  and  his  conscientious  dislike 
of  Popery,  but,  withal,  fond  of  advanced  literature,  which,  out 
of  pure  large-mindedness,  he  discussed  freely.  The  result  of 
it  was  that  Crayston  the  younger,  when  he  came  back  to  his 
household  gods,  was  indeed  anti-Catholic,  but  something  more, 
something  they  had  not  bargained  for.  His  father  swore,  his 
mother  cried  and  read  the  Bible ; but  the  mischief  was  done. 
Their  only  son  was  a confirmed  infidel,  and  proud  of  being  so. 
He  set  out  again  on  his  travels,  and  visited  various  countries, 
admiring  fire-worship,  sympathizing  with  all  deniers  of  any 
religion,  and  advocating,  more  or  less,  every  system,  political 
or  otherwise,  that  contradicted  something  older  than  itself,  so 
long  as  that  something  was  neither  property  nor  the  refinements 
of  life.  In  short  he  was  one  of  those  who  think  that  incomes 
and  refined  society  would  outlive  Christian  morals  by  survival 
of  the  fittest.  Soon  afterwards  his  father  began  to  grow  fat, 
gave  up  hunting,  took  to  eating,  and  hired  a villa  near  Florence, 
where  he  passed  a great  deal  of  his  time,  till  he  died  of  the 
gout  at  Bath.  His  widow,  who  had  not  lost  much  in  losing 
him,  kept  the  blinds  down  till  he  was  buried,  and  remained 
there,  subscribing  to  missionary  societies.  The  son  remained 
a bachelor,  but  whether  by  choice  or  through  disappointment, 
no  one  exactly  knew.  At  the  present  time  he  was  thoroughly 
confirmed  in  that  joyless  existence,  and,  strange  to  say, 
appeared  to  like  it.  He  had  a considerable  income — not  in 
land,  his  health  was  good,  and  he  believed  in  himself  com- 
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fortably.  He  was  well  known,  yet  nobody  knew  him  well; 
popular,  yet  no  one  would  have  missed  him.  He  passed  the 
year,  as  a rule,  in  London,  Paris,  and  somewhere  abroad — in 
Rome  since  the  occupation.  In  London  he  went  in  for  good 
society,  in  Rome  for  accomplished  facts,  in  Paris  for  both;  in 
all  three  for  advanced  ideas,  when  and  where  they  were  welcome. 
He  liked  the  society  of  great  people,  and  laid  himself  out  for  it, 
not  from  any  disposition  to  tuft-hunting,  but  simply  because 
he  found  it  refined  and  agreeable ; for  he  was  equally  guiltless 
of  anything  mean  and  anything  noble,  and  always  kept  up  a 
certain  dignity  of  his  own,  vigorously  rooted  in  the  depths 
of  his  own  self-esteem.  Tact  he  had,  and  information  suitable 
to  the  times,  and  an  advantageous  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  conversational  powers  that  made  him  seem  to  know  more, 
both  in  quantity  and  in  quality,  than  he  did  know,  and  a well- 
acquired  habit  of  asserting  himself  by  causing  other  people 
to  take  the  assertion  for  granted.  His  estimate  of  himself 
was  indeed  much  greater  than  the  thing  estimated  ; but  society 
is  constant  in  its  opinions  about  those  who  are  constantly  before 
it,  and,  having  once  taken  him  at  his  own  valuation,  continued 
to  do  so.  Such  was  the  little  square  man  with  black  eyes  who 
awaited  the  arrival  of  his  guests. 

The  stranger  was  waiting  too,  but  not  as  Crayston  waited. 
His  state  of  waiting  was  not  a passive  state  that  depended  on 
the  clock ; it  was  a state  of  internal  energy.  He  was  waiting 
for  Lady  Maud  and  making  desperate  efforts  to  persuade 
himself  that  his  day  dreams  were  not  founded  on  her,  but  as 
an  ideal  impersonated  in  her.  He  tried  hard,  and  asserted, 
from  time  to  time,  that  so  it  was ; but  consciousness  refused 
persistently  to  endorse  the  assertion.  A bitter  but  not  resentful 
smile  played  on  his  lips  for  a moment  when  the  last  possible 
attempt  had  failed.  “ 4 Bear  and  forbear  ’ should  be  my  motto,” 
he  thought,  41  if  I were  important  enough  to  think  of  choosing 
one  on  my  own  account.  They  are  the  only  two  things  that 
I have  to  do.” 

Crayston  waited  negatively.  The  guests  were  not  there 
yet,  and  he  was;  and,  as  he  was  there  when  they  were  not, 
it  might  be  said  without  impropriety  of  language  that  he  was 
waiting  for  them.  But  the  waiting  was  only  an  external  fact, 
an  interval  of  time  between  his  own  entrance  into  the  room 
and  the  arrival  of  the  first  carriage.  Having  calculated  the 
time  with  precision,  he  sat  in  a luxurious  chair,  comfortably 
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reading  an  article  on  Euthanasia, , or  the  permissive  extinction 
of  uncomfortable  life  by  a painless  murdbr  at  the  request  of 
the  enlightened  patient ; for,  he  was  in  excellent  health,  and 
it  had  often  occurred  to  him  that  a little  extension  of  the 
principle  might  some  day  cause  a great  advance  in  the  practice 
of  political  economy  by  lightening  the  rates — a result  that 
would  benefit  a vast  number  of  small  ratepayers,  and  certainly 
lead  on  towards  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 
When  he  had  run  through  the  article,  he  meditated  on  his 
conclusion,  and  concluded  furthermore  that  cremation  might 
be  made  conducive  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  human 
race,  if  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were  utilized  for  purposes  of 
agriculture  in  a way  becoming  the  dignity  of  man  and  the 
great  future  that  he  will  enjoy  when  he  no  longer  is. 

“The  fields  want  manure,”  he  thought  “and  the  farmers 
put  very  little  on  them  now — Quid  de  utilitatc  loquar 
stercorandi  ? ” 

And  then  he  entered  into  statistics,  but  was  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  the  two  first  guests,  the  curate  of  the  parish 
and  his  half-sister.  The  curate  was  a tall,  slightly  built  man 
of  about  five-and-twenty,  dressed  in  a long  coat  and  a Roman 
collar.  He  had  earnest  eyes,  blue  and  large,  well-chiselled 
features,  a refined  and  modest  manner.  His  countenance 
was  truthful,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  uncertainty  in  him, 
nor  of  protest ; but  his  eyes,  though  their  expression  was 
thoroughly  open,  had  no  outlook.  It  was  the  expression  of 
a man  who,  in  good  faith,  lives  with  his  own  conscience  rather 
than  in  the  presence  of  God.  His  sister  was  like  him  out- 
wardly ; but  the  type  was  harder,  her  bearing  more  decisive, 
and  the  expression  of  her  countenance  gave  just  a hint  of 
spiritual  self-consciousness,  which  her  brothers  distinctly  did 
not.  Crayston,  who,  in  his  own  way  and  abounding  in  his 
own  sense,  admired  St  Paul  for  becoming  all  things  to  all  men, 
spoke  with  apparent  interest,  and  not  without  some  architectural 
knowledge  of  the  restorations  in  the  parish  church,  to  which 
he  had  subscribed  ^150  in  deference  to  the  prejudices  of  his 
weaker  brethren.  Then  he  passed  on  pleasantly  to  other 
subjects,  including  news  from  Central  America  and  the  latest 
fashion  in  ladies’  dress,  till  the  sound  of  wheels  gave  notice  of 
another  arrival.  As  soon  as  the  sound  of  those  wheels  had 
ceased  another  carriage  was  heard  coming  up  the  drive. 

“I  had  forgotten  to  tell  you,”  said  Crayston,  “who  were 
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coming.  Lord  and  Lady  Ledchester,  and  Lady  Maud,  you 
know.  Miss  Exmore,  who  is  staying  there,  comes  with  them. 
The  carriage  behind  is  Sir  Roger  Arden's.  Perhaps  you  don’t 
know  him,  as  he  lives  some  way  off,  and  you  have  been  so 
short  a time  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  is  a most  worthy  man, 
and  a very  pious  Roman.  His  peculiarity  is  that  he  hates 
all  mysteries,  unless  they  belong  to  his  faith,  and  won’t  hear 
anything  said  against  any  one  except  Luther  and  Garibaldi. 
His  eldest  son  will  be  with  him  ; and  there  are  two  ladies  who 
arc  staying  at  Bramscote,  Mrs. " 

Before  he  could  pronounce  her  name  the  door  was  opened, 
and  the  four  guests  from  Bramscote  entered  the  room. 

Sir  Roger  Arden  was  a tall,  up-standing  man,  with  a fine 
manner  and  a countenance  brimfull  of  benevolence.  His  son 
was  not  unlike  him,  but  had  more  regular  features,  and  looked 
as  if  he  had  seen  more  of  life,  or  found  more  to  notice  as 
personally  concerning  him.  The  elder  lady  was  overdressed 
and  stout  The  younger  lady  was  overdressed  and  thin.  Both, 
although  overdressed  in  quality  of  material,  were  underdressed 
as  to  its  quantity.  The  elder  was  pompous  and  flippant,  the 
younger  flippant  and  pompous.  They  were  some  sort  of 
complicated  cousins  of  the  Ardens,  and  therefore  they  were 
staying  at  Bramscote.  Sir  Roger  wondered  at  them,  and 
wished  they  were  somebody  else's  cousins ; but,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  they  were  his,  and,  as  they  had  come  there  hereditarily, 
from  time  to  time,  so  had  they  come  now  in  the  natural 
sequence  of  things.  Crayston  was  delighted  with  them ; for 
he  was  sharp  enough  to  see  at  a glance  that  British  Popery 
would  not  be  furthered  by  the  external  example  of  such  repre- 
sentatives, but,  contrariwise,  impeded — an  effect  which  he 
desired  with  all  the  quiet  bitterness  of  one  who  hated  the 
Catholic  Church  because  he  hated  Christianity,  because  he 
looked  upon  it  as  the  one  religion,  and  secretly  laughed  at  all 
national  Christianities  as  not  worth  powder  and  shot  He  was 
delighted  with  them,  and  they  were  delighted  with  him.  Had 
they  known  what  was  in  his  mind  respecting  their  special  value 
in  the  State,  they  would  have  appreciated  his  attentions  less. 
The  stranger  defined  them  as  follows  : “ This  one,"  he  thought, 
(meaning  the  elder  of  the  two),  “ is  a privileged  Catholic,  one 
who  assumes  that  the  mere  fact  of  having  received  the  faith 
when  an  infant,  through  descent  from  one  of  the  old  families 
who  kept  it  in  times  of  persecution,  gives  a vested  right  and 
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title  to  be  worldly,  self-sufficient,  ill-bred,  and  a waster  of 
life.  The  younger  one  is  of  the  same  kind,  plus  the  follies 
of  the  period.” 

But  the  other  carriage  was  drawing  up  at  the  door,  and 
Lady  Maud  was  in  it  When  the  stranger  saw  her  come  into 
the  room  those  two  faces,  figures,  and  millineries,  appeared 
to  recede,  and  he  became  aware,  to  his  cost,  that  he  had  not 
seen  her  thoroughly  till  now.  When  they  met  at  Wereford 
he  had  only  a general  impression  of  an  ideal  woman  that 
crossed  his  path  for  a moment  and  left  him  more  hopeless 
than  ever.  When  they  met  again,  after  the  run,  he  felt  a 
kind  of  mist  before  his  eyes,  and  hardly  looked  up,  yet  carried 
away  with  him  a stronger  impression.  The  ideal  had  now 
become  real,  and  influenced  his  life.  He  saw  her  now  com- 
pletely as  she  was — the  realization  of  his  ideal — and  he  had 
no  power  to  wish  that  he  did  not.  She  was  a little  above 
the  middle  height,  but  you  inferred  that  rather  than  saw  it. 
Her  figure  and  movements  were  graceful,  her  features  femininely 
marked,  harmonious  in  proportion,  beautiful  as  a whole,  gentle 
and  strong  in  expression.  Her  hair  was  of  a rich  brown,  and 
waved  in  thick  folds.  Her  eyes  had  clear  depths  in  them,  that 
concealed  nothing  but  what  was  too  deep  for  average  perception 
to  penetrate.  She  was  not  like  any  of  her  relations  then  living, 
nor  like  any  one  else  that  he  had  ever  seen  or  imagined.  Even 
her  dress  was  different  from  that  of  others,  yet  you  could  hardly 
say  how.  It  was  neither  in  fashion  nor  out  of  fashion.  It  was 
picturesque,  plain,  womanly,  becoming : and  that  was  all  you 
could  say  about  it,  if  you  looked.  Altogether,  she  was  distinctly 
and  eminently  attractive,  except  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
require  to  be  surprised  by  sharp  contrasts  or  stirred  by  moral 
angularities. 

Crayston,  who  had  not  seen  her  since  his  last  periodical 
appearance  at  Marlton,  six  years  before,  took  an  imperceptible 
survey  and  remarked  upon  it  to  himself  in  these  precise 
words : “ What  a fine  creature  she  has  grown  up  to  be ! What 
a pity ! ” 

The  pitiable  exception  was  her  being  a Catholic  without 
Catholic  descent  from  the  time  of  the  penal  laws.  “ It  was  a 
great  pity,”  he  thought,  and  then  he  mutely  quoted  the  author 
of  Hudibras , w'here  the  latter  says,  “A  Popish  priest  is  one 
that  takes  the  same  course  that  the  devil  did  in  Paradise. 
He  begins  with  the  woman.”  Crayston  thought  of  this,  and 
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repeated  it  to  himself,  chuckling  inwardly  at  the  wonderful 
wit  of  it,  while  he  was  listening  to  Lady  Ledchester.  But 
they  don't,”  he  thought.  “ They  begin  with  those  who  are 
ready  to  begin.  Such  worn-out  weapons  against  them  are 

of  no  use  now.  We  have  better  ones.  Exact  thought ” 

But  he  knew  what  that  was  to  do  in  the  glorious  future  of 
the  human  race ; and  besides,  they  were  just  going  in  to  dianer. 
He  went  in  with  Lady  Ledchester,  and  the  rest  followed,  in 
the  order  most  suitable  to  the  wishes  of  all  except  the  curate. 

- As  there  was  no  lady  of  the  house,  there  was  none  for  Lord 
Ledchester,  and  as  the  next  in  rank  was  Lady  Maud,  Crayston 
had  proposed  the  idea  of  sorting  by  adaptation.  Lord 
Ledchester  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  privileged  Catholic,  and  both 
were  pleased  with  the  arrangement.  Miss  Exmore  went  out 
with  Edmund  Arden,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  latter. 
The  curate’s  half-sister  found  in  Sir  Roger  Arden  a very  com- 
fortable neighbour,  who  talked  of  nothing  but  what  they  agreed 
on,  and  looked  as  if  he  enjoyed  it.  The  arrangement  was  almost 
perfect,  and  Crayston  considered  it  quite  so,  for,  thought  he, 
“If  that  curate  has  any  fancy  for  Rome,  he  is  likely  to  be 
disenchanted  where  I have  put  him.” 
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I.— ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  HISTORY.1 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  American  education  is  that 
it  appeals  to  the  eye  far  more  than  is  the  custom  in  other 
countries.  Drawing  from  models  of  common  objects  is  part 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  traditions 
of  the  Indian  seem  to  have  bequeathed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
American  cities  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  ocular  impressions 
that  we  have  not  yet  acquired  in  the  Old  World.  The  Ancient 
and  Modern  History , lately  published  in  the  Excelsior  Series,  is 
a good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  colour  and  form  are 
skilfully  made  use  of  in  American  teaching.  Not  only  does 
it  contain  an  excellent  series  of  historical  maps,  but  the  student 
is  able  to  trace  in  them  at  a glance  the  development  of  the 
various  great  powers  that  have  successively  held  sway  in  the 
world,  and  to  recognize  the  extent  of  their  dominion  at  the 
period  of  their  greatest  power.  In  modem  history,  indeed, 
the  author  confines  himself  to  Europe,  and  the  only  world-wide 
map  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  that  which  marks 
the  extent  of  the  maritime  discoveries  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
but  the  ancient  portion  contains  everything  that  the  student 
can  desire  to  know  respecting  the  growth  of  the  power  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  their  colonies,  and  the  territory  they  gradually 
subjected  to  their  yoke.  By  a system  of  vivid  and  distinctive 
colouring  the  eye  is  enabled  to  take  in  at  a glance  information 
which  would  require  pages  of  print  to  narrate  in  detail,  and 
which  would  not  when  read  leave  half  as  clear  an  impression 
on  the  mind  as  is  done  by  the  picture  which  the  coloured  map 
conveys  through  the  medium  of  the  eye.  For  instance,  the 
student  who  desires  to  know  at  what  period  the  Mahommedan 
invasion  was  most  threatening  to  Christian  Europe,  has  only 
to  compare  together  the  successive  maps  of  Europe  in  the 
1 Ancient  and  Modem  History  (Excelsior  Series).  New  York : W.  H.  Sadlier. 
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ninth,  tenth,  and  twelfth  centuries.  If  he  desires  to  know 
how  far  the  Roman  Empire  extended  in  its  greatest  develop- 
ment, he  will  find  a map  with  the  limits  clearly  marked  If 
he  wish  to  see  how  widely  Napoleon  reigned  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  he  will  find  all  the  information  in  the  map  page  292, 
with  distinctive  lines  indicating  the  countries  ruled  by  various 
members  of  the  Bonaparte  family. 

In  addition  to  the  maps,  this  admirable  little  history  has  a 
number  of  engravings  from  photographs,  or  old  pictures,  of 
persons,  places,  and  scenes  of  historical  interest.  Thus  we  have 
an  Assyrian  palace  restored  (p.  19),  a contemporary  coin  with 
likeness  of  Alexander  the  Great  (p.  58),  a Greek  theatre  at 
Egesta  also  restored  (p.  90),  busts  of  Sulla,  Pompey,  Julius 
Caesar,  Titus,  &c.,  most  interesting  to  the  physiologist,  French 
medieval  costumes  (p.  207),  artillery  of  the  tenth  century  (p.  237), 
and  a number  of  churches,  cathedrals,  and  other  buildings  illus- 
trating various  periods  of  architecture,  from  the  obelisk  at  On 
(B.C.  2000),  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  London. 

All  this  adds  a wonderful  amount  of  interest  to  the  history 
which  is  necessarily  very  concisely  told,  considering  that  ancient 
and  modem  history  has  all  to  be  compressed  into  some  430 
pages.  But  we  observe  that  the  author  wisely  chooses  out  for 
emphatic  notice  characteristic  events  and  personages,  instead 
of  pursuing  a monotonous  system  of  unbroken  narrative,  and 
does  not  spare  detail  where  detail  is  needed.  For  instance,  the 
decisive  battle  of  Marathon  is  described  at  some  length,  and 
anecdotes  of  the  chief  men  and  women  who  have  influenced 
the  course  of  history  fix  the  interest  of  the  reader  and  impress 
Ae  character  thus  described  upon  his  memory. 

We  give  two  short  extracts  illustrative  of  the  style  and 
method  of  treatment  pursued. 

Character  of  Peter  the  Great . — Peter’s  greatness  was  not  simply  that 
of  a statesmanlike  conqueror.  At  his  accession  he  hurried  to  Archangel 
and  learned  to  be  a practical  sailor,  in  order  to  encourage  his  country- 
men in  marine  enterprise.  He  served  as  bombardier  in  the  campaign 
on  Azof,  and  marched  on  foot  as  a captain  in  the  triumphal  procession 
on  return  to  Moscow,  in  order  to  give  an  example  of  military  sub- 
ordination and  discipline.  In  1697  he  started  for  Holland,  learned  the 
trade  of  a ship  carpenter,  dressed  in  workman’s  clothes  in  Saardam, 
took  lessons  as  a workman  in  manufacturing  paper  and  ropes,  and  also 
studied  a little  medicine  and  surgery.  In  England  he  spent  three 
months  in  learning  shipbuilding,  and  returned  home  by  way  of  Vienna, 
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where  he  studied  the  military  art  Revolts  in  his  absence  against 
European  innovations  led  him  to  wage  war  on  the  long  beards  of  the 
Russians,  the  symbol  of  their  Conservative  prejudices,  for  to  shave  the 
beard  was  sacrilege.  Therefore  he  caused  the  beards  to  fall,  and  with 
his  own  hands  shaved  several  of  his  lords.  With  the  same  terrible 
earnestness  he  even  acted  as  executioner,  beheading  some  of  the 
ringleaders  of  the  military  mutiny  which  caused  his  return.  Even  his 
death  was  characteristic  To  rescue  a boat  in  distress  he  threw  himself 
into  the  icy  water  of  Lake  Ladoga,  thus  contracting  a fatal  cold. 

The  first  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  founder  of  St  Petersburg,  forgot 
to  build  himself  a palace.  “ His  favourite  residence  of  Peterhof  was 
like  the  villa  of  a well-to-do  Dutch  citizen.”  The  people  have  preserved 
his  memory  in  their  songs  and  traditions.  They  delight  in  repeating 
“be  worked  harder  than  a peasant” 

The  state  of  Ireland  in  early  times  is  summarized  as  follows : 

Institutions.  — ^The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  institution  regards 
die  method  of  holding  land.  Land  was  owned  in  common  by  the  clan, 
ie.y  by  a community  of  one  family  blood.  Every  clansman  had  an 
equal  right  to,  and  share  in  the  land,  by  virtue  of  his  family  membership, 
The  absence  of  selfish  and  mercenary  traits  in  Irish  character  is  one 
expression  and  result  of  this  race  custom.  Or  it  would  be  equally  well 
to  say  that  the  absence  of  selfishness  could  alone  explain  the  custom. 
The  aversion  to  living  in  walled  towns  or  castles  and  to  the  use  of  body 
armour — traits  apparent  as  national  habits  even  in  times  when  these 
things  seemed  to  be  necessary — all  point  to  a conception  of  life  in 
which  men  are  not  hunted  by  their  fellows,  or  tak  jn  unfair  advantage 
of  by  others. 

The  Irish  law  was  called  “ Brehon  ” law.  The  Brehons  were  legis- 
lators who  were  at  the  same  time  judges  and  lawyers.  Their  punish- 
ments were  mild,  their  traditions  humane  and  generous,  but  they  were 
respected  and  obeyed. 

We  must  not  forget  to  add  that  this  most  excellent  history 
is  thoroughly  Catholic  in  tone,  and  thus  supplies  a want  in 
English  and  Irish  colleges  and  convent  schools,  as  well  as  in 
America.  In  place  of  unsatisfactory  translations  of  foreign 
manuals,  we  now  have  an  original  text-book  which  we  can 
most  thoroughly  recommend  to  our  readers.  It  is  moderate 
in  tone  and  careful  in  statement,  and  puts  the  facts  narrated 
in  a striking  and  attractive  way  that  is  very  rarely  met  with 
in  a compendium.  We  hope  it  will  have  a large  success,  as  it 
most  certainly  deserves  to  have,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
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2. — FATHER  OGILVIE,  S.J.1 

Father  Forbes  here  presents  us  with  a volume  of  exceptional 
value  and  interest,  upon  the  publication  of  which  we  offer  him 
our  congratulations.  The  individual  whose  career  is  here 
narrated  stands  eminent  in  the  history  of  Scottish  Catholicism, 
and  the  stirring  events  of  his  short  life  arrest  our  attention  as 
soon  as  we  make  his  acquaintance.  The  materials  for  his 
biography  are  here  collected  with  much  care  and  with  equal 
success,  many  of  them  being  now  printed  for  the  first  time; 
and  Father  Forbes  has  taken  no  small  pains  in  their  elucidation 
from  contemporaneous  authorities,  and  has  done  the  work  of 
an  editor  with  commendable  industry  and  learning. 

To  the  volume  is  prefixed  an  Introduction  of  some  thirty 
pages,  in  which  is  sketched  in  rapid  outline  the  history  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Scotland  from  the  return  of  Mary  Stuart 
from  France  in  1561  until  the  year  1615  when  Ogilvie  entered 
upon  the  Scottish  Mission.  Then  follows  the  history  of  the 
martyr,  as  recounted  as  well  in  the  documents  here  printed  as  in 
other  available  sources,  making  us  acquainted  with  his  family 
his  education,  his  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith,  his  training  in 
the  Society,  and  his  mission  into  Scotland.  Thus  prepared  we 
enter  upon  the  pieces  justificatives , which  constitute,  of  course, 
the  most  important  portion  of  the  volume,  and  all  of  which  are 
worthy  of  our  attentive  study.  Here,  in  the  first  place,  we  find 
a relation  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  martyr,  being  a Latin 
translation  of  Ogilvie’s  autograph  narrative  as  drawn  up  by  him 
while  in  prison  at  Glasgow,  a week  before  his  execution,  and 
sent  by  him  to  Father  Claude  Acquaviva,  the  General  of  the 
Society.  It  was  printed  at  Douai  in  16152  and  again,  in  the 
same  year,  at  Ingolstadt  Such  a document  written  under  such 
circumstances  will  of  course  at  once  claim  the  attention  of  all 
into  whose  hands  it  may  happen  to  fall : nor  will  they  be 
disappointed,  for  it  is  written  with  the  same  spirit  and  happiness 
of  expression  which  was  so  conspicuous  in  Ogilvie’s  remarkable 

2 Martyre  dc  Jean  Ogilvie  y S. /. , torlurJ  et  mis  h mart  pour  la  foi  a Glascozcy 
jo  Marsy  /6/jy  d’apr&s  des  documents  contemporains  presque  tous  peu  connus  on 
inedits,  par  le  P.  James  Forbes,  S.J.  Paris : E.  Leroux,  1885. 

* Ogilvie  was  put  to  death  March  10,  1615,  and  this  Relatio  incaneratiouis  wa* 
licensed  for  the  press  on  29  July  in  the  same  year.  A spirited  translation  of  it  by  the 
Rev.  Father  Charles  J.Karslake,  S.J.,  appeared  in  1877  with  a Preface  which  will  well 
repay  the  perusal. 
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history.  When  it  became  impossible  for  him  to  continue  his 
narrative  in  consequence  of  the  increased  strictness  with  which 
he  was  watched  in  the  prison  of  Glasgow,  the  sad  story  is  taken 
up  by  such  of  his  fellow-captives  and  other  eye-witnesses  as 
were  able  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  what  occurred  subse- 
quently. The  scene  upon  the  scaffold  is  described  with 
admirable  dramatic  power,  and  enables  us  to  realize  the  entire 
picture. 

Father  James  Forbes  carries  us  a step  further.  His  brother, 
the  Rev.  William  Forbes-Leith,  S.J.,  of  Stonyhurst,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  discover  in  the  Archives  of  the  Congregation 
of  Rites  at  Rome,  a precious  collection  of  documents  relative  to 
the  proposed  Beatification  of  Father  Ogilvie.  During  the  course 
of  these  proceedings  several  witnesses  were  examined,  and  the 
evidence  thus  collected  is  here  presented  to  us  for  the  first  time. 
It  amply  confirms  the  statement  with  which  we  were  already 
acquainted  by  means  of  the  Douay  imprint,  and  adds  some 
new  details  of  much  interest  From  them  it  appears  that  two 
processes  were  put  into  operation  at  the  same  time,  one  at  Rome, 
the  other  at  Wurtzburg.  At  Rome  William  Sinclair  was 
examined,  whose  evidence  filling  twelve  pages  and  in  answer  to 
fourteen  interrogatories,  abounds  in  valuable  details,  and  must 
be  read  in  order  to  be  duly  appreciated.  At  Wurtzburg  the 
witnesses  produced  were  a Benedictine  monk,  Father  Sylvan 
Mayne,  a native  of  Glasgow,  and  Robert  Hegate,  another 
Benedictine  and  also  a native  of  the  same  city,  who  was  present 
at  the  execution  of  the  martyr  and  saw  his  dead  body. 

Next  in  order  we  have  an  Italian  account  founded  upon 
letters  (no  longer  extant)  which  had  been  sent  from  Scotland  to 
the  Rector  of  the  Scottish  College  in  Rome.  It  is  here 
printed  from  the  manuscript  found  in  the  Archives  of  the 
Society.  Father  Forbes  conjectures  (with  much  probability) 
that  its  author  was  Father  Patrick  Anderson,  and  that  it  was 
written  in  the  year  1615  in  the  Scottish  College. 

Spottiswood’s  account,  partial,  imperfect,  and  untruthful,  is 
next  given  in  Father  Forbess  volume,  which  ends  with  three 
short  but  interesting  letters  from  the  collections  at  Preshome 
and  Stonyhurst. 

We  wish  that  this  important  volume  had  appeared  in  English, 
since  the  wide  circulation  which  it  assuredly  deserves  must  of 
necessity  be  limited  by  its  publication  in  Paris  and  in  the 
French  language. 
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3. — LIFE  OF  ST.  MONICA.1 

In  all  the  glorious  list  of  saints,  no  names  are  more  familiar 
to  the  children  of  the  Church  than  those  of  St  Monica  and 
St  Augustine.  We  have  almost  involuntarily  mentioned  them 
together,  for  indeed  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  think  of  them 
apart,  those  twin  stars  whose  radiance  is  so  blended  and  so 
intimately  intermingled,  that  we  cannot  gaze  upon  the  one 
without  beholding  the  other  also.  Does  not  the  image  of  the 
graceful,  amiable,  and  gifted  mother  at  once  evoke  that  of  the  yet 
more  gifted  son,  the  son  whose  wanderings  she  bemoaned  so 
bitterly,  and  whose  return  she  hailed  so  joyously  ? And  does  it 
not  lend  an  additional  charm  and  an  added  interest  to  her 
biography,  that  part  at  least  of  it  contains  a record  of  his  life  as 
well  as  of  her  own  ? No  pen  could  be  better  fitted  to  depict 
a character  at  once  so  lovely  and  so  loveable  than  the  pen  of 
the  Abbd  Bougaud,  a translation  of  whose  admirable  work  is 
now  placed  in  our  hands.1 

Monica  was  born  at  Tagaste  in  332,  both  her  parents  being 
Christians,  and  she  was  ever  ready  in  her  after  life  to 
acknowledge  with  gratitude  how  much  she  owed  to  the  training 
she  received  both  from  her  mother  and  also  from  an  old  nurse 
who,  having  watched  over  her  father’s  childhood,  performed 
the  part  of  a second  mother  to  his  children.  In  early  life 
St.  Monica  gave  promise  of  rare  piety  as  well  as  of  no  ordinary 
mental  gifts;  “one  who  was  best  capable  of  judging  has 
tenderly  eulogized  her  accurate,  noble,  and  quick  intellect, 
bordering  on  genius.”  She  was,  moreover,  richly  endowed 
with  still  higher  qualities : untiring  gentleness,  rare  firmness  and 
energy,  a persevering  and  courageous  disposition.  In  regard  to 
her  personal  appearance  she  was  fairly  tall  and  very  beautiful, 
her  charms  being  enhanced  by  her  modesty. 

Her  early  life  seems  to  have  been  tranquil  and  happy,  and  it 
was  not  until  her  marriage  that  her  trials  can  be  said  to  have 
begun.  She  was  at  that  time  twenty-two,  while  Patricius,  the 
husband  whom  her  parents  chose  for  her,  was  nearly  double  that 
age ; and  this  discrepancy  of  years  was  not  greater  than  the 
difference  of  mind,  heart,  character,  tastes,  and  principles  which 

1 Life  of  St . Monica.  By  M.  I’Abbc  Bougaud,  Vicar-General  of  Orleans. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Edward  Hazeland.  London  : Richardson  and  Son. 
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prevailed  between  them  and  excluded  all  hope  of  happiness ;s  in 
the  union.  We  cannot  help  wondering  at  the  course  her  parents 
took  in  this  important  matter,  but  we  have  only  to  look  aroupd 
us  in  the  present  day,  and  we  shall  see  on  every  hand  similar 
causes  for  astonishment.  Let  us  hear  the  words  of  the  Ahb£ 
Boogaud  on  this  point 

I know  no  case  in  which  even  Christian  parents  allow  themselves 
to  be  so  easily  blinded  and  misled,  as  in  the  marriage  of  their  children. 
Patricias  was  a pagan,  thoughtless,  unprincipled ; but  Monica  would 
convert  him.  He  was  violent  and  angry,  but  good-hearted;  his 
manners  loose,  but  he  was  no  longer  young,  and  the  hey-day  of  passion 
was  over ; moreover  he  was  of  good  lineage  and  ancient  family,  loyal, 
upright,  and  honourable.  What  more  was  needed  ? 

This  is  the  way  in  which  marriages  are  arranged ; or  rather  this  is  the 
way  in  which  a young  girl  is  vowed  to  a life  of  sorrow,  the  harder  to 
bear,  inasmuch  as  her  tears  must  be  shed  in  secret  (p.  61). 

Monica’s  mother-in-law  was  still  living,  and  a heathen  like 
her  son.  As  if  all  things  combined  to  render  her  position  as 
painful  as  possible,  circumstances  compelled  the  newly-married 
wife  to  inhabit  the  same  house,  in  which  the  very  maid-servants 
were  hostile  to  her,  and  resorted  to  calumny  in  order  to  injure 
her.  But  she  did  not  allow  all  this  to  discourage  her,  and 
instead  of  losing  heart,  or  battling  for  supposed  rights,  as  too 
many  Christian  women  do,  she  bore  with  her  husband,  endured  Iris 
Hl-treaiment  and  his  infidelities,  and  had  at  last  the  happiness  of 
leading  him  to  love,  not  only  herself,  but  the  religion  she  so 
signally  adorned.  So  that  he  died  a Christian,  reclaimed  from  hfa 
long  wanderings  and  led  to  God  through  the  tender  devotedness 
of  his  wife. 

Under  Monica’s  sweet  influence  all  had  changed.  The  base 
passions  had  subsided;  the  nobler  qualities  had  emerged  from  the 
surrounding  obscurity  and  risen  to  the  surface.  Light  had  triumphed 
over  all,  irradiating  his  last  moments  with  their  brightest  splendour,  and 
flhnninating  his  dying  brow,  effulgent  with  gratitude  and  joy.  Monica 
was  there,  shedding  tears  of  joy  and  sorrow.  Forgetting  his  past 
severity  and  frailties,  she  mourned  to  lose  him  at  the  very  moment  when 
she  was  beginning  to  enjoy  his  love ; and  consoling  herself  by  the 
thought  of  future  reunion,  had  a place  reserved  for  herself  in  his  tomb, 
so  that  she  might  always  repose  near  him  whose  soul  she  had  resuscitated 
(p.  1*1). 

After  her  husband’s  death  Monica  consecrated  herself  more 
entirely  to  God,  and  devoted  her  time  to  prayer  and  good 
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works,  and  we  cannot  too  deeply  regret  that  we  only  possess 
details  so  few  and  meagre  of  a life  which  must  have  been  so 
full  of  beauty.  But  God  loved  St  Monica  far  too  well  to  leave 
her  without  trials,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  she  was 
involved  by  her  husband’s  death  were  very  painful.  His  small 
means,  and  the  expenses  incurred  in  providing  for  Augustine’s 
education,  left  her  in  a position  of  great  embarrassment;  but 
rather  than  have  her  son’s  studies — in  which  he  was  greatly 
distinguishing  himself — interrupted,  and  his  future  marred,  she 
was  ready  to  make  any  sacrifices,  although  he  was  at  that  time  a 
source  of  poignant  grief  to  his  mother.  But  we  will  not  enter 
upon  the  history  of  Augustine’s  wanderings,  both  because  our 
space  forbids  us  to  do  so,  and  also  because  it  is  so  well-known 
as  to  be  doubtless  familiar  to  all  our  readers.  Who  has  not  felt 
strongly  moved  by  the  perusal  of  the  touching  tale,  and  who 
cannot  sympathize  with  the  broken-hearted  mother,  when  her 
son  so  cruelly  deceived  her,  and  after  promising  not  to  leave 
Africa,  in  spite  of  all  he  had  said,  embarked  during  the  night 
while  she  was  praying  in  a little  chapel  on  the  sea-shore  ? 

When  morning  dawned  St.  Monica  quitted  the  chapel,  and  finding 
the  shore  deserted  and  the  vessel  no  longer  there,  became  “ mad  with 
grief.”  She  paced  up  and  down  the  shore,  making  the  sea  resound 
with  her  cries.  She  blamed  her  son;  she  complained  that  God  had 
despised  her  prayers ; she  wished  to  find  a vessel  in  which  to  sail  after 
Augustine,  and  if  need  be,  to  perish  with  him;  then  carrying  her 
thoughts  to  the  stormier  world  in  which  he  would  shortly  enter,  she, 
no  longer  able  to  contain  herself,  fell  into  a state  of  deep  and  silent 
dejection.  “ For  she  loved  me  far  more  than  ever  mother  loved  her 
child,  and  she  did  not  know  how  much  joy  Thou  wast  preparing  for 
her  by  taking  me  away,  therefore  she  wept  and  lamented,  seeking  with 
sorrow  what  she  had  brought  forth  with  sorrow.” 

At  last,  worn  out  with  weeping,  crushed  and  exhausted,  after  having 
accused  her  son  of  deceit  and  cruelty,  finding  it  impossible  to  follow 
him  across  the  sea,  she  returned  to  Tagaste,  there  to  pour  forth  those 
floods  of  tears  with  which  she  daily  watered  the  spot  where  she  prayed 
for  him  (p  184). 

Everybody  knows  how  differently  events  turned  out  to  what 
St  Monica  anticipated,  and  how  through  God’s  over-ruling 
Providence,  that  very  journey  to  Italy,  which  she  had  so  much 
dreaded  for  her  son,  became  the  means  of  his  conversion,  under 
the  wise  and  skilful  teaching  of  St.  Ambrose.  At  a subsequent 
period  she  followed  him  to  Italy ; she  arrived  just  at  the  time 
when  Augustine’s  eyes  were  being  opened  to  the  truth,  and 
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ere  long  she  had  the  inexpressible  joy  of  seeing  her  son  a 
Christian.  The  following  extract  shows  that  he  was  fully 
aware  how  much  he  owed  to  her  . 

After  his  conversion,  Augustine’s  first  thought  was  to  run  to 
St.  Monica.  He  throws  himself  in  her  arms ; he  bathes  her  with 

his  tears.  Mother  and  son  are  clasped  in  that  close  and  silent 

embrace,  the  sole  language  that  deep  emotion  allows.  Augustine 
was  exultant,  and  in  the  new  light  illumining  his  soul  he  at  last  knew 
the  value  of  his  mother’s  tears.  Unable  to  speak,  he  clasped  her  to 

his  heart,  by  his  silence  telling  her  that  which  he  never  wearied  of 

repeating  to  his  last  day.  “Yes  Lord,  if  I am  Thy  servant,  it  is 
because  I am  the  son  of  Thy  handmaid.”  And  again:  “To  my 
mother,  to  her  prayers  and  merits,  I owe  all  that  I am.”  And  else- 
where : “ My  mother’s  constant  tears  obtained  my  conversion.”  This 
is  the  key-note  of  his  writings,  and  this  feeling  he  intended  to  express 
by  that  long  and  mute  embrace  (p  275). 

St  Monica  could  now  sing  Nunc  Dimittis ; not  that  she  had 
ever  clung  to  earth,  but  until  Augustine  was  converted  she 
could  not  dream  of  leaving  him  in  darkness  and  danger  to 
enjoy  the  repose  of  Heaven  herself.  But  now  that  she  beheld 
him  a fervent  Christian,  her  work  on  earth  was  done ; and  as  it 
is  sometimes  said  of  exiles  when  they  are  home-sick,  it  might 
be  said  of  her  that  she  was  pining  for  Heaven,  and  when,  in 
company  with  her  son,  she  set  out  for  Africa,  she  little  dreamed 
how  soon  she  was  to  reach  the  celestial  country.  The  journey 
did  not  interrupt  her  contemplations,  nor  Augustine’s  devotions 
and  studies ; and  she  being  so  far  more  advanced  in  Divine  love 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  heavenly  things,  was  able  to  instruct 
him  in  many  things,  so  that  the  future  Doctor  of  the  Church 
learnt  of  a simple  woman. 

The  travellers  paused  at  Civita  Vecchia,  and  made  some 
stay  in  Rome,  whence  they  hastened  to  Ostia,  hoping  there 
to  find  a vessel  that  might  transport  them  to  Africa,  as  winter 
was  now  close  at  hand.-  Five  days  afterwards  Monica  was 
seized  with  fever,  and  although  those  around  her  imagined 
her  to  be  merely  suffering  from  over-fatigue,  she  herself  heard 
the  voice  of  her  Divine  Spouse  saying,  Surge  arnica  mea,  et  veni. 
Her  presentiment  was  speedily  fulfilled,  for  after  ten  days  of 
acute  suffering,  the  hour  of  her  deliverance  came.  The  nature 
of  her  malady  rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  receive  the 
Viaticum,  and  at  the  last  moment,  as  with  the  intensest  fervour 
she  was  entreating  our  Lord  to  permit  her  to  receive  Him,  a 
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little  child  entered  her  room,  approached  her  couch,  and  kissed 
her  on  the  breast  Instantly,  as  if  responding  to  his  summons, 
she  bowed  her  head  and  breathed  forth  her  spirit,  being  then 
in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  her  age.  She  was  buried  at  Ostia, 
not  far  from  the  sea-shore,  and  Augustine  spent  the  year  of 
mourning  in  that  place,  in  order  that  he  might  have  frequent 
opportunities  of  visiting  her  tomb. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  not  until  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century  that  she  began  to  emerge  from  obscurity, 
and  her  relics  were  brought  to  Rome,  their  translation  being 
attended  with  many  signal  miracles.  She  was  to  be  the 
patroness  of  mothers  who  have  Augustines  for  their  sons;  in 
the  middle  ages  she  was  admired,  but  no  beseeching  hands  were 
raised  to  her  for  help,  for  those  were  the  ages  of  faith,  and 
rarely  did  children  stray  away  from  the  beliefs  of  their  childhood. 
More  than  ever  in  the  days  in  which  we  live  is  there  need  to 
exclaim  : Sancta  Monica,  ora  pro  nobis  ! 


4. — MARIE-FRANCOISE  DE  SAUMAISE.1 

This  book  is  intended,  partly  to  bring  more  into  prominence 
than  has  hitherto  been  done  the  noble  and  sympathetic  figure 
of  Mire  de  Saumaise,  and  partly  to  present  under  a fresh  aspect 
some  of  the  revelations  made  at  Paray-lc-Monial  to  Blessed 
Margaret  Mary. 

The  family  of  Saumaise  was  one  of  the  noblest  and  oldest 
in  Burgundy.  One  feels,  what  the  author  clearly  wishes  us  to 
feel  in  these  pages,  that  so  many  human  dignities  and  titles  and 
honours  as  can  be  condensed  within  the  lines  of  a pedigree  are 
but  vain  and  empty  things  when  contrasted  with  that  true  and 
enduring  grandeur  of  sanctity  which  knows  no  vicissitudes,  be- 
cause it  is  indeed  a treasure  deposited  where  rust  and  moth  do 
not  corrupt  and  thieves  do  not  break  through  and  steal. 

The  author  interests  us  so  much  in  M&re  de  Saumaise,  that 
we  almost  regret ‘that  he  has  not  given  a fuller  account  of  her 
life.  But  the  revelations  made  to  Blessed  Margaret-Mary  are  the 
chief  object  which  Father  de  Curley  had  in  view  in  writing  this 
work.  The  relations  between  the  chosen  Viigin  of  Paray  and 
Mire  de  Saumaise,  her  Superioress  and  friend,  are  but  an 

1 Marie- Fro*i$oise  de  Saumaise : Etude  Nouvellc  sttr  les  Rfallations  de  Faraj-k- 
Mania L Par  F.  de  Curley,  S.J.  Lille,  1884. 
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episode  in  the  history  of  that  supreme  manifestation  of  God's 
love  in  these  latter  times,  the  Devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
For  many  the  most  interesting  chapter  of  this  book  willr  no 
doubt,  be  the  fourth,  in  which  the  authenticity  of  the  apparitions 
is  set  forth  with  great  logical  power  and  clearness.  The  question 
the  author  undertakes  to  solve  is : Was  Margaret-Mary  a de- 
ceiver, or  was  she  herself  deceived  ? If  each  hypothesis  must 
be  answered  in  the  negative,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  authenticity 
of  her  revelations  remains  positively  demonstrated. 

That  she  was  not  a deceiver  was  evident  to  every  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  read  her  life  and  weigh  all  its  circumstances. 
A life-long  deceit  is  impossible  to  admit  under  the  scrutiny  of 
constant  witnesses  of  her  daily  actions  in  a religious  house,  and 
that  without  any  possible  advantage  either  present  or  future 
(for  Margaret-Mary  had  much  to  suffer  on  account  of  the  mar- 
vellous phenomena  of  which  she  was  the  subject).  On  the 
contrary,  the  most  positive  evidence  of  her  sanctity  is  given  us 
by  all  who  came  into  contact  with  that  chosen  spouse  of  Christ, 
and  she  was  to  all  who  lived  with  her  during  many  years  the 
model  of  the  most  heroic  Christian  virtues. 

There  only  remains,  therefore,  the  other  alternative : Was  she 
herself  deceived?  In  believing  firmly,  in  asserting  constantly, 
the  Divine  origin  of  the  revelations  made  through  her  instru- 
mentality, was  she  honestly  yet  helplessly  deceived  ? Who 
could  have  deceived  her?  Three  causes  of  the  remarkable 
phenomena  presented  to  us  by  these  revelations  of  Margaret- 
Mary  can  only  be  assigned : the  power  of  God,  Satanic  influ- 
ence, and  the  natural  laws  of  human  psychology.  If  the  turo 
causes  last  mentioned  be  shown  to  have  had  no  part  in  the 
said  revelations,  their  Divine  origin  will  have  been  victoriously 
demonstrated. 

Of  Satanic  influence  here  little  need  be  said.  The  enemy 
of  our  nature  is  not  free  to  act  thus  upon  the  souls  of  human 
creatures,  especially  upon  souls  dedicated  to  God's  service,  united 
to  Him  by  charity  and  the  constant  frequentation  of  the  sacra- 
ments. Nor  could  such  demoniacal  interference,  in  presence  of 
the  consequences  that  have  followed  from  the  universality  of 
the  devotion  which  sprung  up  out  of  those  revelations,  and  of 
the  solemn  approbation  given  to  them  by  the  Church,  be  recon- 
ciled with  what  we  know  and  believe  of  the  providence  of  God. 

It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  show  that  the  natural  element 
cannot  be  admitted  as  the  adequate  explanation  of  those  phe- 
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nomena.  Here  the  author,  after  showing  easily  that  such 
phenomena  could  not  be  the  effect,  either  of  ordinary  psycho- 
logical processes,  or  of  heightened  perceptions  of  the  same  order, 
endeavours  to  demonstrate  that  they  cannot  have  been  produced 
by  a diseased  mind,  by  a pathological  condition  of  her  nervous 
system.  In  other  words,  that  they  were  not  caused  by  either 
hallucinations,  hysteria,  or  any  other  mental  or  nervous  affection. 
This  we  firmly  believe,  and  there  is,  we  think,  ample  evidence 
in  the  history  of  the  revelations  and  in  their  consequences  for 
this  conclusion.  But  we  fear  the  learned  author  has  perhaps 
somewhat  hurriedly  treated  this  part  of  the  argument  In 
presence  of  the  immense  materials  which  modern  science  has 
accumulated  on  the  pathology  of  the  mind,  in  presence  of  the 
remarkable  facts  which  have  been  brought  to  light  by  recent 
researches,  it  has  become  necessary  to  write  on  such  questions 
with  more  detail  and  accuracy,  lest  we  should  appear  strangers 
to  the  real  status  qucestionis  in  these  matters.  However,  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  conclusions  of  the  author  are  beyond 
doubt,  and  his  defence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  revelations  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  systematic  yet  published.  To  the  solidity  of 
his  arguments  and  to  a thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
Father  de  Curley  adds  the  charm  of  a clear  and  elegant  style. 
His  book  will  remain  a valuable  contribution  to  the  histoiy  of 
the  great  devotion  with  the  virgins  of  which  Mere  de  Saumaise 
was,  in  the  providence  of  God,  so  intimately  associated. 


5.— brownson’s  works.1 

A glance  at  these  two  volumes,  the  latest  published  of  the 
works  of  Dr.  Brownson,  will  probably  convince  the  reader  that 
the  Essays  contained  in  them  on  the  Papacy  and  the  Supremacy 
of  the  Spiritual  over  the  Temporal  Order,  on  Christianity  and 
Heathenism  in  Politics  and  Society,  on  Church  and  State  and 
Papal  Infallibility,  are  as  well  calculated  to  combat  the  irreligious 
spirit  and  meet  the  atheistic  tendencies  of  the  present  time  in 
England,  no  less  than  in  America,  as  when  they  were  first 
written,  some  of  them  thirty  or  more  years  ago.  The  views 
expressed  in  them  were  addressed  to  Catholics  rather  than  to 
non-Catholics,  to  warn  the  former  against  the  danger  of 

1 The  IVorhs  of  Orestes  A . Brownson . Collected  and  arranged  by  Heniy  F. 
Brownson.  Vols  XT.  to  XIV.  Detroit : Thorndike  Nourse,  Publisher,  1884* 
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liberalism  in  politics,  rather  than  to  convert  the  latter  from  the 
errors  of  Protestantism.  If,  after  the  removal  of  Brownson9 s 
Quarterly  Review  from  Boston  to  New  York  in  1855,  a gradual 
change  came,  not  over  its  doctrine,  but  over  its  tone  and  policy, 
which  lost  him,  to  a great  extent,  the  confidence  of  the  Catholic 
public,  this  was  because,  turning  to  address  his  countrymen 
outside  the  Church  and  labouring  to  present  the  Church  in  a 
light  as  little  offensive  to  their  prejudices  as  he  could  without 
sacrificing  orthodoxy,  he  confined  himself  to  what  was  strictly 
of  faith  and  insisted  on  nothing  that  had  not  been  formally 
defined  to  be  de  fide.  In  this  way  he  fell  insensibly  into  the 
poor  policy  of  insisting  on  the  minimum  instead  of  on  the 
maximum  of  Catholic  doctrine  and  of  presenting  Catholicism 
in  its  weakness  instead  of  its  strength,  a policy  he  had  pre- 
viously rejected  and  even  ridiculed. 

But  in  the  leisure  that  followed  the  suspension  of  his  Review 
in  1864,  he  resumed  the  old  Boston  tone,  and  wrote  in  June 
1872:  “Whatever  else  I may  be,  I am  not  a liberal  Catholic, 
but  heartily  accept  the  Syllabus  and  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican. 
I am  content  with  the  Church  as  she  is.  I came  to  the  Church 
in  1844  in  order  to  be  liberated  from  my  bondage  to  Satan, 
and  to  save  my  soul.  It  was  not  so  much  my  intellectual 
wants  as  the  need  of  moral  helps,  of  the  spiritual  assistance  of 
supernatural  grace,  in  recovering  moral  purity  and  integrity 
of  life,  that  led  me  to  her  door  to  beg  admission  into  her 
communion.  If  I have  ever  for  a moment  seemed  to  forget 
this,  it  has  been  unconsciously,  and  I ask  pardon  of  God  and 
man.” 

The  bulk  of  the  Essays  in  the  volumes  under  notice  are 
not  open  to  the  objection  which  was  taken  to  those  written 
for' the  instruction  of  Protestants,  on  the  ground  of  their  mini- 
mizing tone.  Addressed  primarily  to  his  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen  they  were  intended  by  Dr.  Brownson  to  combat 
a spirit  of  liberalism  in  religion,  the  spread  of  which  even  among 
Catholics  at  home  and  abroad  he  saw  only  too  much  reason  to 
deplore.  In  the  days  in  which  these  Essays  were  penned  the 
writer  of  them  could  assert  with  truth  that  there  were  few 
Catholic  laymen  of  his  acquaintance  who  did  not  assert  the 
total  separation  of  Church  and  State,  that  their  religion  had 
nothing  to  do  with  their  politics,  that  they  would  reverence  and 
obey  their  pastors  only  so  long  as  the  latter  kept  within  the 
sanctuary  rails  and  did  not  step  out  of  their  sphere;  but  let 
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them  interfere  in  politics,  even  if  he  were  the  Pope  himselC 
they  would  resist  him  as  they  would  any  other  man.  The 
principle  thus  enunciated,  which  is  rank  political  atheism,  or 
the  assumption  that  the  political  order  is  independent  of  the 
law  of  God,  that  is,  that  God  is  not  sovereign  in  the  State,  that 
for  the  State  there  is  no  God,  has  unfortunately  been  sometimes 
heard  nearer  home,  and  not  from  Protestant  or  unbelieving  lips 
only.  The  contrary  principle  is  the  view  taken  throughout 
these  Essays.  To  meet  this  doctrine  of  the  independence  of 
the  temporal  order  Brownson  saw  no  other  way  than  that  of 
asserting  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  which  means 
only  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  of  the  Pope  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  that  order. 

“The  Church  is  supreme  in  spirituals,  the  State  in  temporals; 
the  two  powers  are  distinct,  each  independent  in  its  own  order.’* 
This  is  the  popular  doctrine  in  its  least  offensive  form  which 
Dr.  Brownson  combats  in  the  many  shapes  in  which  it  turns 
up  throughout  these  Essays.  Temporal  rulers  are  willing 
enough  that  the  spiritual  power  should  intervene  to  coerce 
unruly  subjects,  anathematize  secret  societies,  and  so  help  them 
to  keep  order  in  the  State ; but  they  are  just  as  unwilling  that 
the  same  power  should  rebuke  them,  the  rulers  of  the  people, 
for  injustice  and  tyranny,  because,  they  say,  in  all  that  belongs 
to  the  temporal  order,  the  temporal  authority  is  supreme  and 
therefore  absolutely  independent  of  the  spiritual  authority. 

This  is  a bold  doctrine  [says  the  eloquent  writer  of  these  Essays], 
and  it  requires  some  nerve  in  a man  who  believes  in  God  to  defend 
it  If  it  is  conceded,  it  must  be  maintained,  that,  let  the  sovereign 
reign  as  he  will,  tyrannize  and  oppress  his  subjects  in  temporals  as  he 
may,  the  spiritual  authority  has  no  right  to  rebuke,  and  the  Pope,  as 
Visible  Head  of  the  Church,  has  no  power  to  admonish  him,  or  to 
subject  him  to  discipline.  However  his  subjects  may  be  ground  down 
to  the  dust,  however  they  may  groan  under  the  weight  of  his  iniquitous 
exactions,  the  Church  must  look  on  in  silence  and  never  dare  open 
her  mouth  in  their  behalf,  or  in  the  most  modest  and  timid  tones  remind 
the  tyrant  “ that  the  king  is  not  in  reigning,  but  in  reigning  justly/ 

Nor  is  this  the  worst  The  doctrine  means,  if  anything,  that  the 
temporal  order  is  independent  of  the  law  of  God,  and  therefore  of  God 
Himself.  It  must,  if  independent  of  the  spiritual  authority,  be  virtually 
independent  of  God,  even  though  you  should  pretend  that  it  is  bound 
to  obey  His  law ; for  it  can  in  such  case  be  bound  to  obey  that  law 
only  as  it  interprets  it  for  itself,  and  a law  which  it  is  free  to  interpret 
for  itself  is  no  law  at  all — is  but  its  own  will,  passion,  or  caprice.  To 
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declare  the  temporal  independent  of  the  spiritual,  is  only,  in  other 
words,  to  declare  that  God  has  no  dominion  over  it,  no  right  to  legislate 
for  it,  or  to  sit  in  judgment  on  it,  and  therefore  that  sovereigns  in 
temporals  are  under  no  law,  accountable  to  no  power  above  themselves, 
and  free  to  do  whatever  they  please.  Their  sovereign  will  or  pleasure 
is  the  only  rule  of  right  or  wrong  in  temporals.  What  the  prince  wills 
is  right,  what  he  forbids  is  wrong.  Here  is  absolute  political  atheism. 
God  is  rooted  out  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  and  in  politics  there 
is  no  God,  unless  it  be  the  temporal  sovereign  himself,  Do  you  not 
see  that,  if  you  hold  this,  you  must  take  Caesar  for  God,  as  under  pagan 
Rome,  and  hold  right  and  godlike  whatever  he  does,  and  that  it  is  per- 
mitted you  to  have  no  will  but  his  ? How  if  Caesar  be  God,  or  subject 
to  the  Divine  law  only  as  he  interprets  it  for  himself,  can  you  accuse 
him  of  tyranny  and  oppression  ? 

And  then  the  writer,  anticipating  the  objection  of  his 
' democratic  adversaries  that  such  abuses  are  obviated  in  free 
states  like  America  and  England  by  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  since  all  power  in  this  case  emanating  from  the  people 
rulers  and  princes  are  responsible  to  them,  resumes  his  argument 
as  follows : 

But  you  only  crown  the  people  instead  of  one  man,  put  the  people 
in  the  place  of  the  king.  You  assert  their  independence  of  the  Church, 
and  maintain  the  absolute  independence  of  their  will  in  temporals.  Are 
the  people  as  sovereign  bound  to  conform  to  the  law  of  God  as 
interpreted  -by  the  Church  ? To  say  that,  would  be  to  abandon  your 
favourite  doctrine  and  to  agree  with  us.  Are  they  bound  to  conform 
to  that  law  only  as  they  interpret  it  for  themselves  ? Then  are  they 
virtually  not  bound  by  it  at  all.  Are  the  people  a god  ? You  cannot 
say  it,  if  you  are  Christians.  Are  they  infallible?  You  dare  not 
pretend  it,  if  you  respect  common  sense.  Are  they  impeccable? 
You  know  better,  if  you  know  anything.  What  assurance,  then,  have 
you  that  they  will  not  construe  the  law  of  God,  even  if  they  acknow- 
ledge it,  so  as  to  authorize  whatever  iniquity  they  for  the  time  being, 
imagine  it  for  their  interest  to  practise  ? Or  that  they  will  not  tyrannize 
in  temporals  as  well  and  as  fatally  as  kings  and  kaisers  ? 

We  wish  the  limits  of  a necessarily  short  notice  permitted 
the  insertion  here  of  one  or  two  more  extracts  from  these 
admirable  Essays.  They  have  a value  quite  independent  of 
the  immediate  occasion  which  suggested  them,  and  deal  with 
topics  still  rife  and  of  the  deepest  interest  to  Catholics  in  our 
own  day.  Open  these  volumes  where  he  will,  the  reader 
will  find  in  them  evidences  at  every  turn  of  the  bold  spirit,  the 
keen  logic,  the  robust  eloquence,  and  above  all  the  intensely  loyal 
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heart  which  made  of  Dr.Brownson  one  of  the  foremost  champions 
a devout  and  self-sacrificing  laity  has  given  to  the  Church  in  our 
own  times. 


6.— THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS.1 

A good  cause  suffers  seriously  if  its  champions  are  disagree- 
able and  unamiable.  Men  would  rather  be  persuaded  than 
forced.  It  matters  not  whether  the  force  exercised  be  material 
or  intellectual : demonstration  does  less  for  an  orator  than 
persuasion  : better  draw  over  an  antagonist  to  your  side  than 
convince  him  in  spite  of  himself.  The  champions  of  the  right 
in  the  Netherlands,  what  time  Elizabeth  was  the  champion  of 
the  wrong  in  England,  did  the  cause  of  God  incalculable  harm 
by  their  excessive  severity. 

The  very  sincerity  of  Mr.  Wilfrid  Robinson  in  dealing  with 
his  characters  renders  the  subject,  which  is  painful  enough  to  a 
Catholic,  still  more  painful.  Mr.  Robinson  knows  how  Philip 
the  Second,  our  Queen  Mary’s  widower,  has  been  and  is  as 
foully  calumniated  as  Mary  herself ; he  knows  how  pretended 
historians  have  disfigured  Philip’s  Governor-General  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Duke  of  Alva  ; and  because  he  wishes  to  do 
Philip  and  Alva  justice,  we  lament  the  more  the  dogged  un- 
yieldingness of  Philip  and  the  hard  severity  of  Alva,  because 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  Philip  was  indeed  dogged,  and  Alva 
hard. 

How  is  it  that  we  find  Austria,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands 
brought  into  such  close  connection  as  we  find  them  during  the 
period  under  consideration  ? It  was  through  the  dowers  which 
various  heiresses  brought  to  their  noble  or  royal  spouses.  Some 
two  hundred  years  before  “ the  revolt,”  the  heiress  of  the 
Netherlands  had  brought  the  Netherlands  to  her  husband  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  When  the  last  Duke  of  Burgundy  died 
without  male  issue,  his  heiress  brought  to  her  husband,^ 
Maximilian  the  First  of  Austria,  the  same  dower  of  the  Nether- 
lands, while  Burgundy  itself  was  annexed  to  France.  The 
marriage  of  Maximilian’s  son  with  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  gave  his  grandson,  Charles  the  Fifth,  the  right  to 
the  throne  of  Spain  ; and  on  the  abdication  of  Charles,  while 

1 The  Revolt  oj  the  Netherlands . By  Wilfrid  C.  Robinson.  London : ash- 

bourne. 
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his  brother  succeeded  to  Austria,  Philip  the  Second,  the  son 
of  Charles,  became  King  of  Spain  and  Lord  of  the  Netherlands. 

Before  the  death  of  Philip  the  Second,  the  whole  of  the 
Netherlands  had  been  separated  from  the  crown  of  Spain  : the 
northern  part,  Holland,  had  been  formed  into  the  Dutch 
Republic;  the  southern  part  had  been  formed  into  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  under  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Philip,  and 
her  husband. 

This  new  state  of  things  was  brought  about  by  “ the  Revolt 
of  the  Netherlands,"  and  the  causes  which  led  to,  and  the  events 
that  characterized,  this  revolt,  are  carefully  narrated  by  Mr. 
Robinson.  The  events  detailed  by  him  we  may  be  permitted 
to  summarize. 

The  period  under  review  is  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  western  schism  had  been  established.  The 
northern  parts  of  Europe  had  apostatized  ; the  southern  retained 
the  faith.  The  Netherlands  too  were  divided  into  north  and 
south : here  again  the  northern  provinces  apostatized,  the 
southern  were  saved  from  apostacy — Holland  became  Protestant, 
Belgium  remained  Catholic.  The  struggle  lasted  through  the 
reign  of  Philip,  who  was,  in  faith,  Catholic  to  the  backbone. 

The  schismatics,  under  the  guidance  of  the  wily  William  of 
Orange,  strove  hard  for  the  supremacy  in  Belgium.  They  found 
Philip  an  uncompromising  adversary.  They  were  aided  by 
considerations  not  in  themselves  religious.  Philip  was  a 
Spaniard-born,  and  with  the  silent  and  distant  reserve  of  a 
Spaniard,  utterly  unlike  the  Flemings  in  character.  Soon  after 
his  accession  he  took  leave  of  Brussels  for  good  and  all,  and 
could  never  be  persuaded  to  pay  his  Netherlandish  subjects 
a personal  visit.  He  appointed  a Regent,  and  a Council  which 
had  a traitor,  William  of  Orange,  in  its  bosom,  and  retired 
to  Madrid.  The  Council  proved  unable  to  cope  with  the  advance 
of  heresy  and  the  disaffection  of  the  nationalists.  Philip  drained 
his  treasury  by  lavish  expenditure,  and  the  unpaid  Spanish 
soldiers  in  the  Netherlands  mutinied  and  sacked  Antwerp.  The 
Protestants,  in  their  zeal  for  the  destruction  of  Popish  idolatry, 
overran  the  country.  Discontent  and  outrage  were  at  their 
height ; faults  there  were  on  both  sides,  but  the  guilt  lay  really 
at  the  door  of  the  innovators  in  religion,  and  Philip  was  deter- 
mined to  punish.  For  this  purpose  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  sent, 
and  the  more  prudent  at  the  head  of  the  Government  were 
recalled. 

VOL.  XXXIV.  EE 
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Alva  was  now  Governor-General ; his  execution  of  justice, 
however  legal,  was  so  severe,  and  the  discontent  in  consequence 
so  universal,  that  Philip  found  it  necessary  to  recall  him.  Dot 
John  of  Austria  was  hi9  immediate  successor,  and  after  him 
Alexander  Farnese,  a grandson  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  was  sent 
They  acted  with  a prudence  which,  if  used  at  the  outset,  might 
have  prevented  all  these  evils.  But  it  was  too  late : the  craft 
of  William  of  Orange  had  fostered  heresy  and  made  Holland 
Protestant,  though  his  brutal  assassination  prevented  his  ever 
becoming  King  of  Holland  ; and  in  order  to  pacify  the  Nether- 
lands, it  was  made  a sovereignty  independent  of  Spain,  under 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  the  Second,  and  her  husband, 
Albert  of  Austria. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  accomplished  his  task.  He  has  enabled 
his  reader  “ to  form  a fairer  judgment  of  Philip  and  his  friends 
than  has  been  passed  upon  them  by  too  many  modem 
historians/’  and  yet  we  feel  that  he  must  share  our  regret  that 
God’s  cause  certainly  did  suffer  from  the  shortcomings  of  its 
champions. 
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I.— BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Short  Meditations  on  the  Passion,1  partly  in  the  form  of 
narrative  and  partly  suggestive  of  holy  thoughts  and  pious 
reflections,  are  always  welcome  in  the  season  of  Lent,  and 
Father  Fieu’s  Lenten  Meditations , combining  as  they  do  this 
double  aspect  of  our  Saviours  sufferings,  are  at  the  same  time 
simple,  practical,  and  suited  to  family  and  private  reading. 
They  are  carefully  written,  and  form  excellent  little  chapters  of 
religious  instruction  on  the  Passion,  well  adapted  for  giving  the 
children  at  our  colleges  and  convent  schools  a knowledge  of  the 
details  of  the  mournful  history  as  well  as  a thoughtful  interest 
in  the  sufferings  of  our  Blessed  Lord. 

Every  one  who  attempts  a daily  examination  of  conscience, 
and  sets  aside  a certain  time  to  the  most  useful  but  painful  task, 
sometimes  finds  it  hard  to  fill  up  the  five  or  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
in  an  interesting  way.  However  good  the  method  he  employs, 
it  grows  wearisome  occasionally,  and  he  craves  after  something 
different  to  rouse  his  flagging  attention  and  drive  away  the 
intruding  distractions  which  so  often  reduce  his  pious  exercise 
to  a mere  blank.  To  all  who  have  experienced  this  difficulty 
we  recommend  Father  Druzbicki’s  Tribunal  of  Conscience ,2  lately 
published  in  the  Quarterly  Series.  It  gives  eighteen  different 
methods  of  examining  our  conscience.  They  may  either  be 
used  in  turn  for  variety’s  sake,  or  one  of  them  may  be  selected 
at  pleasure  according  to  the  taste  of  the  individual.  They  are 
all  of  them  excellent : to  us  the  tenth  method,  which  inquires 
into  the  causes  of  our  daily  faults,  recommends  itself  as  of  all 
perhaps  the  most  excellent  and  practical.  To  those  who  have 
the  grace  and  the  perseverance  to  make  an  hourly  examen,  the 
fifteenth  method  has  some  very  useful  suggestions.  The  best 

1 Lenten  Meditations  on  the  Passion  and  Death  of  our  Divine  Saviour.  By  Rev. 
S.  Fieu.  Dublin  : J.  Duffy  and  Sons. 

5 The  Tribunal  of  Conscience.  By  Father  Gaspar  Druzbicki,  S.J.  Burns  and 
Oates. 
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plan  is  for  those  who  are  looking  out  for  help  in  this  respect  to 
try  several,  and  to  fix  on  that  method  which  has  for  them  the 
greatest  relish  and  the  greatest  usefulness. 

Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton  is  happy  in  having  two  such 
panegyrists  as  Father  Coleridge8  and  Father  Gallwey.4  Father 
Coleridge  dwells  on  the  wonderful  graces  bestowed  on  the 
intellect  ^nd  will  of  this  chosen  soul.  Father  Gallwey,  on  the 
other  hand,  deals  with  her  personal  character  and  distinguished 
virtues.  Each  of  them  bring  out  into  striking  relief  the  beauty 
of  her  character  and  “the  ruling  passion  of  goodness ” which 
was  the  keynote  of  her  whole  being.  We  hope  these  Memorial 
Words  may  be  the  prelude  to  a memoir  of  her  life. 

The  Pilgrimage  to  Heaven5  is  a journey  we  are  all  anxious 
to  bring  to  a happy  completion,  and  the  pious  thoughts  suggested 
to  the  pilgrim  soul  by  a Poor  Clare  from  an  ancient  MS.  be- 
longing to  the  Bridgettine  Nuns,  will  aid  along  the  road  those 
who  are  looking  heavenwards.  The  thoughts  extend  over  three 
months.  They  are  concise,  practical,  and  suited  alike  for  reli- 
gious and  those  who  are  in  the  world. 

Miss  Ella  MacMahon  has  turned  her  versatile  and  accom- 
plished pen  to  a new  topic,  and  now  publishes  some  useful  hints 
on  letter -writing.6  It  is  a subject  on  which,  in  spite  of  the 
spread  of  education,  great  ignorance  prevails.  How  many 
there  are  who  fail  in  obtaining  some  request  because  of  the 
clumsy  wording  of  the  letter  in  which  they  make  it,  or  who 
alienate  some  friend  by  an  unintentional  rudeness  which  arises 
from  sheer  ignorance.  We  notice  that  in  general,  instead  of 
giving,  as  many  “ letter-writers  V do,  a series  of  letters  on  vario* 
subjects,  Miss  MacMahon  gives  letter-heads  to  be  expanded, 
with  a few  models  to  be  imitated,  and  a variety  of  mort 
valuable  suggestions  and  warnings  to  the  youog  letter-writer. 

The  Revue  de  la  Revolution  is  a monthly  periodical  published 
at  Paris  under  the  editorship  of  MM.  Charles  d'Hdricault  and 
Gustave  Bord.7  It  began  two  years  ago  what  promises  to  be  a 

3 Manorial  Words  spoken  after  the  Requiem  Mass  for  the  repose  of  the  seal  <# 
Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton.  By  the  Rev.  II.  J.  Coleridge. 

4 A Funeral  Discourse  over  the  remains  of  the  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton.  By 
Father  Gallwey,  S.J.  London  : Burns  and  Oates. 

5 Pilgrimage  to  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem . By  a Poor  Clare,  from  an  ancient  MS- 
at  Sion  House,  Spettisbury.  London : T.  Richardson. 

• Hints  oft  Letter- Writing,  for  the  use  of  academies  and  for  self-instruct»oo- 
Adapted  from  the  French  of  the  Author  of  Golden  Sands , by  Miss  Ella  MacMah** 
New  York  : Benziger  Bros. 

7 Kevttc  de  la  K ho  lu  t ion.  Sauton,  Rue  du  Bac,  Paris. 
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very  successful  career.  It  is  in  the  main  a historical  review,  but 
the  literary  and  artistic  element  is  not  neglected.  Its  object  is  to 
deal  with  the  history  of  the  great  revolution  that  marked  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  its  causes,  its  features,  its  results. 
The  list  of  contributors  is  a strong  one,  including  many  well- 
known  Catholic  names.  Future  historians  and  students  of  the 
revolutionary  epoch  will  find  in  M.  d’H^ricault's  review  rich  and 
varied  stores  of  material.  Among  the  curious  contents  of  the 
February  number  is  a list  of  the  names  adopted  by  several  of 
the  communes  of  France  during  the  revolution.  It  is  amusing 
to  see  how  the  occurrence  of  such  elements  as  Ch&teau  or  Saint 
in  a name  provoked  a change — thus  Saint  Pierre-le-Moutier 
became  for  awhile  Brutus-lc-Magnanime , Saint  Bonnett-de-Joux 
(S&one  et  Loire)  was  called  by  its  virtuous  citizens  Bonnet  Rouge , 
Saint  Hippolyte  (Doubs)  because  Doubs-Mnrat , Chateaudun, 
was  called  Duit-sur-Loire , and  a church  being  more  hateful 
than  a ch&teau,  Dunkerque  became  Dunes  Libres , perhaps  to 
express  the  fact  that  the  sand-hills  had  got  rid  of  the  church. 

Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey’s  version  of  Charles  d’H^ricault’s  historical 
novel  1794,  A Tale  of  the  Terror , which  appeared  in  these  pages 
three  years  ago,  has  just  been  republished  by  Messrs.  Gill 
and  Son.8  The  translator  has  added  a very  interesting  Preface. 

Father  Weninger,  S.J.,  a veteran  missionary  in  the  United 
States,  sends  us  a catechetical  work,9  which  it  appears  he  drew 
up  about  the  time  of  the  sitting  of  the  Vatican  Council.  One 
of  the  subjects  to  be  considered  by  the  Council  was  the  adoption 
of  a Parvus  Catechismus  for  general  use  throughout  the  Church. 
Father  Weninger’s  work  is  a draft  of  such  a catechism,  or 
rather  of  a series  of  three  catechisms — first,  a very  short  cate- 
chism of  essentials,  secondly,  a catechism  proposed  for  ordinary 
use  in  schools,  and  thirdly,  the  same  catechism  with  fuller 
explanations,  and  short  quotations  from  the  Fathers  and  the 
Scriptures. 

The  “Derby  Reprints”10  were  first  issued  from  Messrs. 
Richardson’s  press  at  Derby,  in  1842  and  the  following  years, 
and  the  series  included  such  valuable  works  as  the  chief 

8 J794t  A Tale  of  the  Tenvr . From  the  French  of  M.  Charles  d’Hericault. 
By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  Dublin  : M.  H.  Gill  and  Son,  1884. 

9 Cateckismi  ires  system  at  ice  coord inati  pro  plena  juventutis  Christiana  instruc- 
tione.  Auctore  F.  X.  Weninger.  S.J.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Robert  Clarke  and  Co. 

10  The  Way  to  the  Holy  Truths  of  the  Catholic  Religion , or  a Guide  jor  those 
seeking  a knowledge  of  the  True  Faith . Edited  by  the  late  Very  Rev.  Mgr.  Sing. 
Richardson  and  Son,  London  and  Derby,  1884. 
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writings  of  Challoner,  Milner,  and  Bishop  Hay,  besides  shorter 
controversial  and  catechetical  treatises,  such  as  those  in  the 
volume  before  us.  The  Derby  Reprints  were,  we  believe,  the 
result  of  the  first  successful  attempt  to  put  good  books  at  a 
moderate  price  in  the  hands  of  Catholic  readers  in  England. 
This  first  volume  of  the  new  issue  contains  four  independent 
works,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  by  the  numbering  of  the  pages 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  title-pages  that  they  can  also  be 
had  separately,  as  this  will  make  them  more  accessible  to  many 
readers.  The  four  treatises  are  Baddeley’s  Sure  Way  to  find 
out  the  True  Religion , Glovers  Explanation  of  the  Mass , The 
Conversion  of  Andrew  Dunn , and  A Dialogue  on  the  Mass.  We 
would  suggest  that  inasmuch  as  the  “ reprints  ” are  issued  not  as 
interesting  reproductions  of  old  books,  but  that  they  may 
do  again  the  good  they  have  done  before,  the  addition  of  a 
few  notes,  or  even  an  occasional  remodelling  of  a paragraph 
would  not  be  out  of  place.  To  hear  of  “his  present  Holiness 
Gregory  the  Sixteenth  ” may  puzzle  simple  readers,  and  the 
facts  about  missions  given  in  proof  of  the  Catholicity  of  the 
Church  in  Baddeley’s  tract  are  now  long  out  of  date,  and  give 
but  a poor  idea  of  what  the  Church  is  accomplishing  in  this 
wide  field.  A note  on  this  point  would  have  been  usefuL  It 
strikes  us,  too,  that  the  examination  of  conscience  given  in  one 
of  the  narrative  sketches  would  be  clearer,  if  the  penitent  were 
represented  as  asking  himself  not  only  “ how  often”  he  has 
committed  various  sins,  but  also  the  previous  question  “ if  he 
has  committed  them  ” at  all. 


II.— MAGAZINES. 

In  the  Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach  for  February,  Father 
Dressel  discusses  a new  system  which  he  considers  of  great 
value  to  chemistry,  not  only  as  throwing  light  on  what  has  long 
been  a problem  to  scientists — viz.,  what  are  the  laws  which 
govern  the  arrangement  of  the  primary  substances — but  as 
being  the  forerunner  of  and  guide  to,  other  and  more  im- 
portant discoveries.  Chemistry  is  a science  which  does  not 
possess  much  interest  for  the  uninitiated,  and  the  writer  of  the 
article,  though  he  explains  his  subject  clearly  and  simply,  pre- 
supposes an  amount  of  technical  knowledge  hardly  to  be  found 
in  the  generality  of  readers.  The  encouragement  given  to  art 
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by  Bemward,  Bishop  of  Hildesheim,  forms  the  subject  of  another 
article,  intended  to  prove  that  German  art,  which  was  highly 
developed  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  was  more  inde- 
pendent of  foreign,  and  particularly  Byzantine  influences,  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Father  Knabenbauer,  whose  name  is  not  a 
familiar  one  to  the  readers  of  the  Stimmen , contributes  some 
words  of  consolation  to  the  oppressed  Catholics  of  Germany, 
showing  by  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  that  the  normal  state 
of  the  Church  is  one  of  suffering  and  persecution  ; and  that  far 
from  being  discouraged  because  the  times  are  evil,  her  children 
should  look  with  confidence  for  the  approaching  and  certain 
triumph,  since  the  bearing  of  the  cross  before  the  wearing  of 
the  crown  is  a condition  laid  upon  the  body  as  well  as  upon 
its  individual  members.  Father  Baumgartner’s  “ Sketches  in 
Iceland  ” give  the  account  of  his  visit  to  Mount  Hecla,  which 
seems  to  have  fallen  short  of  his  expectations  as  to  its  grandeur 
and  magnificence. 

The  subject  of  the  millennium  is  brought  before  the  readers 
of  the  Katholik  in  connection  with  a work  recently  published, 
whose  writer  is  charged  with  reviving  in  a modified  form  some 
erroneous  opinions  which  prevailed  previous  to  the  fourth 
century,  and  which  are  now  held  by  a large  number  of  Protes- 
tants. These  errors  consist  in  expecting  a two-fold  resurrection, 
and  a literal  reign  of  Christ  upon  the  earth  during  one  thousand 
years,  intervening  between  the  first  and  the  last  resurrection  ; 
the  former  error  has  been  condemned  by  the  Church,  the  latter 
refuted  by  several  of  the  Fathers ; moreover,  there  is  an  almost 
universal  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  theologians  that  the 
words  of  the  Apocalypse  are  to  be  interpreted  in  a symbolical, 
not  a literal  sense.  The  Katholik  also  gives  an  account  of  the 
Third  Plenary  Council  of  American  Bishops  and  Clergy,  held  at 
Baltimore  last  November,  to  debate  upon  matters  connected 
w'ith  the  status  of  the  Church  in  America ; a synopsis  is  also 
given  of  some  of  the  sermons  preached  daily  in  the  churches  of 
Baltimore  by  one  or  other  of  the  assembled  prelates.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Council  were  conducted  with  the  greatest 
secrecy,  and  their  result  is  not  yet  made  known.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  review  of  Professor  von  Hartmann’s  comparative 
science  of  religion  exposes  the  absurdities  of  the  spiritual 
system,  which  he  prophesies  will  be  the  final  outcome  of  the 
gradual  development  of  religion  which  has  gone  on  for  so  many 
ages.  The  reader  hardly  needs  to  be  told  that  it  is  as  little 
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calculated  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  human  heart  as  is  the 
system  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  proposes  as  41  the  religion  of  the 
future.” 

The  solemn  audience  given  by  the  Holy  Father  on  the  feast 
of  the  Epiphany  to  the  Guild  of  Catholic  Young  Men,  leads  the 
Civiltd  Cattolica  (834)  to  speak  of  the  great  importance  of  this 
and  kindred  societies.  Their  recent  development  has  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  enemies  of  religion,  who  have  sown 
cockle  among  the  good  seed.  Secret  influences  from  without 
have  been  at  work  setting  on  foot  a proposal  to  strike  out  the 
rules  of  the  societies  which  enjoin  public  adhesion  to  and  defence 
of  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Papacy,  and  implicit  obedience 
to  the  Holy  Father  and  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  thereby 
changing  the  nature  of  the  Association.  The  Civiltd  congratu- 
lates the  Association  on  the  generous  devotion  to  the  Holy  See 
expressed  in  the  Address,  and  the  magnanimous  resolve  to 
make  war  to  the  death  on  the  hydra  of  Freemasonry.  It  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  now  in  Italy  the  duties  of  a good  citizen 
are  incompatible  with  those  of  a good  Catholic,  and  all  who  aim 
at  high  places  in  the  political  world  have  to  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  religion  to  their  ambition.  Man  has  put  asunder 
what  God  joined  together.  The  Civiltd  will  not  suffer  its  anti- 
Semitic  principles  to  be  forgotten.  A long  article  is  devoted  to 
prove — from  their  own  utterances — that  the  Hebrews  of  to-day 
are  the  true  descendants  of  those  who  cried,  Ave  Rabbi , and 
meanwhile  dabant  ei  alapas . They  know  how  to  be  industrious, 
quiet,  and  peaceable,  to  hide  their  real  sentiments  of  irradicable 
hostility  to  Christianity ; they  will  feign  faith  in  Jesus  Christ; 
and  receive  false  baptism,  to  make  dupes  of  those  around  them ; 
they  will  petition  for  civil  equality  and  profess  to  be  good 
patriots,  to  hoodwink  the  Government,  while  they  are  the  insti- 
gators of  all  that  is  anti-Christian  and  revolutionary,  the  hotbed 
whence  every  dangerous  sect  has  sprung. 
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LUNG  INVIGORATOR. 


PATENT 
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APPLIANCES, 


K These  Appliances  are  recommended  and  used  by  the  Profession 
for  the  Cure  of 


Rheumatism 
Rheumatic  Gout 
Lung  Affections 
Chest  Weakness 
Spinal  Affections 


Bronchitis 
Winter  Cough 
Sore  Throat 
Heart  Affections 
| Liver  Complaint,  &c. 


iatica. 
umbago 
Neuralgia 
ftsthma 

I On  the  3rd  October,  the  Rev.  J.  CharLESWORTH  writes : — 
M If?//  you  be  good  enough  to  forward  one  of  your  Chest  Protect- 
or ' I have  7 vom  one  du  ring  sei’cral  win  ters  with  great  benefit 

DARLOW  & CO.,  443,  Strand,  London. 


25s.,  30s.,  and  35s. 


Established  1730. 


Prize  Medal  Wax  Candles  with  Platted  Wicks.  Patented. 

2s.  2d.  and  2s.  per  lb. 

Prize  Medal  Vegetable  Candles  for  Church  use. 

is.  5d.,  is.  3d.,  and  is.  id.  peril). 

N.B. — T wopence  per  lb.  on  Wax,  and  one  penny  per  lb.  on  Vegetable  Candles  charged  extra  if  credit 

be  taken  over  three  months. 

Vegetable  Oil  for  Sanctuary  Lamps. 

( Selected  and  Imported  spceially  for  this  purpose ). 

I Pure  Incense,  with  ordinary  care,  warranted  to  bum  without  flame, 

2s.  6d.,  3s.,  3s.  6d.,  4s.,  6s.,  8s.,  and  10s.  per  lib.  tin. 

Candles  of  every  description,  Night  Lights,  Oils,  Starches,  and  all  other  articles  for  domestic  purposes. 
HOUSEHOLD  and  LAUNDRY  SOAPS,  well  dried  and  fit  for  immediate  use. 

Toilet  Soaps  of  all  kinds. 

THE  REFINED  PALE  YELLOW  SKIN  SOAP,  producing  an  agreeable  softness  to  the  skin, 

is.  per  box  containing  five  tablets. 

Religious  Houses,  Institutions,  Schools,  &c.,  placed  upon  the  most  favourable  terms.  Goods 
delivered  free  within  the  postal  district,  and  carriage  paid  beyond  it  to  the  nearest  country  railway 
V station  on  orders  not  less  than  £5  in  value. 


For  Price  Lists , Diagrams , and  full  particulars , address 


FRANCIS  TUCKER  AND  CO., 


18,  SOUTH  MOLTON  STREET,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE;  or,  MANUFACTORY, 

KENSINGTON,  LONDON,  W. 

The  only  Catholic  Establishment  in  England  for  the  Manufacture  of  iVax  and  Church  Candles. 


Mr.  B ARRAU  D, 

263,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.  (Regent  Circus). 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

ENLARGEMENTS,  MINIATURES,  &c. 

PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION . 

Mr.  RUSKIN,  the  greatest  Art  Critic  of  the  age,  writing  of  Mr.  Barraud’s  Portraits,  says  : — 
“They  are  extremely  and  singularly  beautiful,  and  as  pure  Photography  go  as  far  as  the  art  can  at 
the  present  day,  and  I do  not  see  that  it  can  ever  go  much  further.” 


Groups  and  Children  taken  Instantaneously. 

The  Studio  is  approached  by  a Patent  Lift , and  is  the  most  perfect  ever  erected  in  this  country . 
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PERRY  PEN  COMPETITION, 

13  GOLD  & SILVER  WATCHES 

TO  BE 

GIVEN  AWAY 

\.s  Prizes  for  the  Best  Specimens  of  Writing  and  Drawing  with 

PERRY  PENS. 

Vsk  your  Stationer  for  Rules  of  above  Competition,  or  send  two  Penny  Stamps  to 

PERRY  & CO,,  LIM,,  STEEL  PENMAKERS,!  HOLBORW  VIADUCT, 

=»ERRY  AND  CO.’S  PATENT 

NICKEL  SILVER  PENS. 


The  great  success  and  favour  these  Pens  are  finding 
vith  the  public,  have  induced  them  to  publish  the 
ol lowing  patterns  : The  441,  of  soft  and  quill-like 
ction;  the  Nickel  J,  No.  1,446,  for  bold  and  fashion- 
ible  writing;  and  the  Cleopatra.  No.  1,448,  a hard 
>en,  suitable  for  Book-keepers.  is.  per  box,  or 
[s.  per  gross.  Sold  by  all  Stationers. 


IF  YOU  WANT 

.1  really  good  Steel  Pen, 
ask  your  Stationer,  or 
send  x /jin  Stamps  > 
for  a sample 
containing 

6 dozen  . 

Of  STEEL, 

yr  Nickel,  and 
Gilt,  of  assorted 
patterns,  m r I 
metal  box.  Sold  by  tii  I 
Stationers.  Wholesale,  f 

"HOLBORN  YIADUCT,  LONDON 
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PERRY  & CO.’S 

ROYAL  AROMATIC  ELASTIC  BANDS. 

The  universal  favour  that  these  assorted  boxes 
of  Bands  have  met  with  from  the  public  fully 
justifies  us  in  stating  that  they  arc  one  of  the 
most  useful  requisites  for  the  counting-house  or 
library.  For  domestic  use  they  are  invaluable 
to  supersede  string  for  jams,  preserves,  pickles. 
|&c.,  being  much  more  economical  and  convenient. 

6tl. , is.,  is.  6d.,  2s. , 2s.  6d.,  3s.  6d. 
per  box,  and  upwards. 


CD 
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perry  & Co.’s  Keyless  Sporting  Watch. 

Prices  : Nickel,  21s.  ; Silver,  30s.; 
Ladies’  size,  Nickel,  25s. ; Ladies’  size. 
Silver,  35s. ; Gold,  ,£5  5s. 


A KEYLESS 
SPORTING  WATCH 

It  is  a Reliable  Timekeeper,  Horizontal  Move 
ment,  jewelled,  and  well-finished,  Crystal  Class, 
; Invaluable  for  Riding,  Boating,  Cricketing,  etc., 
as  also  for  Schoolboys’  wear. 


PERRY  & Co.  (LIM.),  STEEL  PEN  MAKERS. 


19,  & 20,  Holborn  Viaduct,  E. 
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THE  GREAT 
BLOOD 
PURIFIER 
AND 

RESTORER. 


“FOR  THE  BLOOD  IS  THE  LIFE*.' 


WORLD-FAMED 


BLOOD  MIXTURE 


LARGEST  SALE 
OF  ANY 
MEDICINE 
IN 

THE  WORLD. 


For  cleansing  and  dealing  the  blood  from  all  impurities,  it  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended. 
For  Scrofula,  Scurvy,  Skin  and  Blood  Diseases  and  sores  of  all  kinds,  it  is  a never-failing  and 
permanent  cure.  It  Cures  Old  Sores.  Cures  Ulcerated  Sore  Legs.  Cures  Scurvy  Sores. 
Cures  Cancerous  Ulcers.  Cures  Glandular  Swellings.  Cures  Blackheads,  or  Pimples  on 
the  Face.  Cures  Blood  and  Skin  Diseases.  Cures  Ulcerated  Sores  on  the  Neck. 
Clears  the  Blood  from  all  impure  matter,  from  whatever  cause  arising. 

As  this  mixture  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  warranted  free  from  anything  injurious  to  the  roost 
delicate  constitution  of  either  sex,  the  Proprietors  solicit  sufferers  to  give  it  a trial  to  test  its  value. 
THOUSANDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS  FROM  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Sold  in  Bottles  2s.  9d.  each,  and  in  cases  containing  Six  times  the  quantity,  ns.  each,  sufficient 
to  effect  a permanent  cure  in  the  great  majority  of  long-standing  cases.  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND 
PATENT  MEDICINE  VENDORS  throughout  the  world,  or  sent  on  receipt  of  33  or  132  -lamps 
by  the  Proprietors,  The  Lincoln  & Midland  Counties’  Drug  Company,  Lincoln. 

(TRADE  MARK  “ BLOOD  MIXTURE.”) 


THE  UNIVERSAL  HOUSEHOLD  REMEDIES!!! 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS&OINTMENT 


These  excellent  FAMILY  MEDICINES  are  invaluable  in  the  treatment  of  all 
ailments  incidental  to  every  HOUSEHOLD.  The  PILLS  PURIFY,  REGULATE, 
and  STRENGTHEN  the  whole  system,  while  the  OINTMENT  is  unequalled 
for  the  cure  of  Bad  Legs,  Bad  Breasts,  Old  Wounds,  Sores  and  Ulcers.  Possessed 
of  these  REMEDIES,  every  Mother  has  at  once  the  means  of  curing  most 
complaints  to  which  herself  or  Family  is  liable. 

N.B. — Advice  Gratis  at  78,  New  Oxford  Street,  late  533,  Oxford  Street , London , daily  between  the 

hours  of  1 1 and  4,  or  by  letter . 


OLDRIDGE’S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA 

(ESTABLISHED  60  YEARS). 

The  best  and  only  certain  remedy  ever  discovered  for  Preserving, 
Strengthening,  Beautifying,  or  Restoring  the 

HAIR,  WHISKERS,  OR  MOUSTACHES, 

Anil  Preventing  them  Turning  Grey. 

PRICE  3s.  6d.,  6s.,  and  iis.  PER  BOTTLE. 

C.  & A.  OLDRIDGE, 

22,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
And  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

For  Children  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  forms  the  basis  of  a magnificent 
head  of  hair,  prevents  baldness  in  mature  age,  and  obviates  the  use  of 
dyes  and  poisonous  restoratives. jj 


USE 


THE  ORICINAL 
& ONLY  GENUINE 

WRIGHT'S 
COAL  TAR 


Vv- 


AN  ELEGANT 
TOILET 
SOAP 


SOAP 


PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  ENTIRE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION 
FOR  THE  CURE  OF  SKIN  DISEASES. 
PROTECTS  FROM  MEASLES, SMALL  P0X&  SCARLET  FEVER 
1 W.V.  WRIGHT  & C?  SOUTHWARD  LONDON. 


Franciscan  convent  of  the 

IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION, 
Portobello  Road,  Baysxvater^  U\ 

Under  the  special  palronage  of  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

The  Religious  of  this  Community  receive  a 
limited  number  of  young  ladies  for  education. 
The  terms  for  the  course  are  £$o  per  annum* 
which  comprises  all  the  usual  branches  of  a 
sound  English  education,  in  which  Latin, 
French,  German,  and  ever)- kind  of  needlework, 
are  included.  Music,  drawing,  and  dancing  are 
extras.  The  recreation  grounds  are  spacious, 
and  the  locality  a most  healthy  one.  Children 
remaining  at  School  for  the  Summer  Vacation 
are  taken  to  the  sea-side. 

For  further  partiailarp^apply  to  'he  Mother 
Abbess  r by O IC 
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ST.  EDMUND’S  COLLEGE, 

OLD  HALL,  WARE,  HERTS. 

President— THE  VERY  REV.  P.  FENTON. 
Vice-President— REV.  WILLIAM  LLOYD. 


The  College  is  situated  within  thirty  miles  of  London,  on  the  main  road  to  Cambridge.  The 
nearest  station  is  Standon  (about  a mile  and  a quarter  distant)  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

The  courses  of  studies  are  variously  adapted  for  (i)  candidates  to  the  priesthood,  (2)  those  who 
are  destined  for  the  learned  profession  or  for  careers  involving  competitive  examinations,  and 
(3)  those  who  are  intended  for  commercial  life. 

For  the  Commercial  or  Modern  division  great  stress'  will  be  laid  on  precis  writing,  short- 
hand, mental  arithmetic,  and  English  composition. 

For  the  Classical  and  Scientific  division  the  College  is  affiliated  to  the  London  University. 


ST.  HUGH’S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

( Adjoining  the  College ). 


PRESIDRNT-THE  VERY  REV.  P.  FENTON. 
Vice-President— REV.  EDWARD  ST.  JOHN. 


An  experienced  matron  superintends  all  that  relates  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  children. 
FOR  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO  THE  VERY  REV.  THE  PRESIDENT. 


MOTTINGHAM  HOUSE, 

MOTTINGHAM,  NEAR  ELTHAM,  KENT, 

TWELVE  MINUTES'  WALK  FROM  ELTHAM  STATION. 

(Removed  from  Blenheim  House,  Lee). 

Establishment  for  the  Preparation  of  Candidates  for  the  Examinations  for  admission  to  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich  ; Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst.  Also  for 
the  Militia,  Preliminary,  Literary,  and  Final  Examinations. 


Principal  . . . REV.  E.  VON  ORSBACH, 

Late  Tutor  to  their  Highnesses  the  Princes  of  Thurn  and  Taxis. 


TUTORIAL  STAFF: 


Higher  Mathematics 


Mathematics 

Classics  1 I.atin  and  Greek 
English  : Language  and  History  . 
French  Language  .... 

German  Language 

Sciences : (Oology,  Physics,  and 
Chemistry  . 

Geography:  Physical  . 

„ Political  . 

Drawing : Geometrical,  Freehand, 
and  Perspective 
Preliminary  Subjects 
Drill  and  Fencing  .... 


G.  Merrit  Reeves,  Esq.,  M.A. ; 13th 
Wrangler,  1873 ; late  Scholar  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

J.  A.  Pease,  Esq.,  and  C.  Simpson,  Esq. 
The  Principal. 

J.  A.  Prout,  Esq.,  B.A.  Oxon. 

Mo ns.  Victor  Lcmaire,  M.A  Licenctd- 
^•Lettres,  Paris. 

The  Principal. 

Professor  j.  Morris. 

The  Principal  and  J.  Morris,  Esq. 

The  Principal. 

J.  A Pease,  Esq. 

The  Principal  and  C.  Simpson,  F.sq. 
Sergeant  F.  Myers,  K.M.A,  Woolwich. 


The  pupils  have  the  privilege  of  t daily  Mass  in  the  house . 

. FOR  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL. 
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CATHOLIC  TRUTH  SOCIETY. 


president. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  SALFORD. 

§on.  Secretaries. 

REV.  W.  H.  COLOGAN,  Lilystone  Hall,  Ingatestone. 
JAMES  BRITTEN,  Esq.,  18,  West  Square,  Southwark,  S.E. 

Ion.  treasurer. 

GEORGE  WHITLAW,  Esq.,  18,  Argyll  Terrace,  Kensington,  W. 


. ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  - - - TEN  SHILLINGS. 


PUBLICATIONS  NOW  ON  SALE. 

OLD  SERIES,  ONE  PENNY  EACH. 

True  Wayside  Tales,  First  and  Second  Series,  pp.  36  each. 

Lingard  Papers,  pp.  4°- 

English  and  Irish  Martyr  Papers,  pp.  36. 

NEW  SERIES. 

Primary  Education.  By  Rev.Father  Splaine  (Second  Edition)  pp.  32,  id.  each. 
Positivism,  pp.  12,  }4d.  each,  2s.  6d.  per  100. 

The  P.P.P. : A Tract  on  Thrift,  pp.  4,  4d.  per  doz.,  is.  per  100. 

Little  Rosary  Book  (Illustrated),  J4d.  each,  3s.  6d.  per  100. 

„ The  same  in  sheets  for  distribution  as  Rosary  Ticket,  id.  each, 

6d.  per  100. 

Short  Indulgenced  Prayers  J On  Card,  j4d.  each. 

Preparation  for  Confession,  for  Little  Children  > 4d.  doz.  2s.  64 

Short  Morning  and  Night  Prayers  j per  100. 

Advice  of  Leo  XIII.  to  Catholic  Youth,  pp.  8,  j4d.  each,  2s.  6d.  per  100. 


%*  List  of  cheap  and  good  Books,  suitable  for  distribution,  sent  on  application 

with  stamps  for  postage.  . 


Address— 18,  West  Square,  Southwark,  S.E. 
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St.  Anselm’s  Society 

FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  GOOD  BOOKS. 

Founded  a.d.  i860, 

With  the  Sanction  and  Blessing  of  the  Holy  See,  and  under  the  Patronage  of 

THE  CARDINAL  ARCHBISHOP  OF  WESTMINSTER 

AND  THE 

ENGLISH  AND  SCOTTISH  HIERARCHIES. 

President : 

The  Lord  Herries. 

Vice-Presidents : 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  E.M. 

The  Marquess  of  Ripon,  K.G. 

The  Earl  of  Denbigh. 

The  Lord  Gerard. 

The  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Gilbert  Talbot. 

Permanent  Council : 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Newman. 

The  Marquess  of  Bute.  The  Rev.  Fr.  Bridgett. 

The  Lord  Arundell  ofr  Wardour.  The  Rev.  Fr.  Ryder. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh  of  The  Rev.  W.  E.  Addis. 

Maynooth.  The  Rev.  Fr.  Coleridge. 

The  Very  Rev.  Provost  Northcote.  T.  W.  Allies,  Esq. 

The  Very  Rev.  Mgr.  Smith.  D.  Lewis,  Esq. 

The  Very  Rev.  Fr.  Morris.  E.  H.  Thompson,  Esq. 

Aubrey  de  Vere,  Esq. 

Elected  Members  forming  the  Executive  Committee : 

The  Rev.  G.  Akers.  George  Blount,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Fr.  Clarke.  James  Britten,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Graham.  W.  H.  Lyall,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  S.  McDaniel.  Orby  Shipley,  Esq. 

Hon.  Secretary : CANON  WENHAM. 

Society’s  Depository: 

5,  AGAR  STREET  (close  to  the  Strand  at  Charing  Cross). 

MR.  J.  A.  FAGAN,  Mmutgtr. 

Subscriptions  are  urgently  needed  for  defraying  the  first  expenses  of  the 
Depository,  for  printing  the  Classified.  Lists,  as  well  as  for  enabling  the  Society  to 
make  Grants  of  Books  to  various  Institutions,  such  as  Workhouses  and  Hospitals, 
and  to  Poor  Missions,  from  which  several  applications  have  been  received. 

Subscriptions  are  received  at  the  Depository,  or  may  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  or 
paid  in  to  the  London  and  County  Bank,  Richmond  Branch. 
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IMPORTANT  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

Three  Editions  in  Ninety  d^ysl! 

FOURTH  EDITION  READY. 

CATHOLIC  CHRISTIANITY  AND  MODERN  UNOEUEF. 

• 

A plain  and  brief  statement  of  the  real  “doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
as  opposed  to  those  falsely  attributed  to  her,  by  Christians  who  reject  her 
authority,  and  by  unbelievers  in  Revelation  ; that  thus  a Contrast  may  be 
easily  drawn  between  the  “ Faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints,”  and  the 
conflicting  Theories,  and  Scientific  Guesses  of  the  present  Age  ; and  serving 
as  a Refutation  to  the  assaults  of  modern  Infidelity.  By  the  Right  Rev. 
Jos.  D.  Ricards,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Retimo,  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the 
Eastern  Vicariate  of  the  Cape  Colony.  i2mo,  cloth.  Net,  One  Dollar. 

"The  object  of  this  work  is  to  state  the  difficulties  urped  by  Unbelief  against  Catholic  Christianity 
plainly  and  even  forcibly.  The  answers  are  directed  chiefly  to  common  sense,  and  are  supported  by 
plain  matter-of-fact  demonstrations,  carefully  selected  on  account  of  their  simplicity,  from  hosts  of 
others  more  suited  to  the  schools.  The  whole  plan  of  the  work  is  conceived  on  the  same  principles. 
If  at  times  the  author  is  led  into  the  path  of  controversy,  he  leaves  the  well-beaten  track  as  soon  as 
possible,  satisfying  himself  with  noting  in  characters  that  cannot  be  mistaken  by  ordinary  intelligence 
the  essential  marks  of  true  Catholic  teaching." 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

By  Dr.  H.  Brueck.  With  Additions  from  the  Writings  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Hergbnroether. 
Translated  by  Rev.  E.  Prubntk.  With  the  Approbation  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of 
St.  Louis,  and  Introduction  by  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Corcoran,  S.T.D.  Two  vohunes. 
Vol.  I.  Net,  $2.00. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  CATHOLIC  BOOKSELLERS. 


BENZIGER  BROTHERS, 

NEW  YORK,  CINCINNATI,  AND  ST.  LOUIS. 


PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 

BY  THE 

REV.  JAMES  F.  SPLAINE  S.J. 

Reprinted  from  The  Month. 


“ An  excellent  article.  ...  I earnestly  hope  you  will  go  on  working  the  question  and 
keeping  it  before  the  public.” — The  Lord  Bishop  of  Salford, 

u An  admirable  article.  ...  I wish  it  could  be  published  from  the  house-tops.” — The  Uri 
Bishop  of  Shrewsbury, 


SECOND  AND  CHEAP  EDITION.  Price  id. 


LONDON  : 

BURNS  AND  OATES,  GRANVILLE  MANSIONS,  ORCHARD  STREET,  W* 

NEW  YORK  : 

CATHOLIC  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY  CO.,  BARCLAY  STREET. 
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Burns  and  Oates’  New  List. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  MAY. 


Ready  Immediately . 

Mary  in  the  Gospels.  By  the  Very  Rev.  J.  S.  Northcote,  D.D.  New 
edition.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Book  of  the  Holy  Rosary : a Popular  Doctrinal  Exposition  of  its  Fifteen 
Mysteries.  By  the  Rev.  II.  Formby.  Embellished  with  36  full-page  Illustrations. 
Cloth,  elegantly  bound.  Reduced  from  10s.  6<J.  to  5s.  (net). 

Children  of  Mary.  Select  Narratives  for  the  Young.  Cloth,  extra  gilt,  2s. 

Child’s  Month  of  May.  6d. 

Father  Faber’s  Translation  of  De  Montfort’s  True  Devotion  to  the 

Blessed  Virgin.  Cloth,  2s. 

Legends  of  Our  Lady  and  the  Saints.  New  edition.  Tastefully  bound  in 

blue  cloth,  extra  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

Little  Book  for  Marye  Month.  Compiled  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  our 

Blessed  Lady's  Sodalists  and  other  Liegemen  of  Her  Dower,  as  England  is  called.  Bhte 
cloth,  is. 

Lourdes  Month  of  May.  From  the  French  of  Lasserre,  2s.  6d.  Cloth,  3s. 
Mary,  Glories  of.  By  St.  Alphonso  Liguori.  Edited  by  Bishop  Coffin. 

The  best  and  only  complete  English  edition.  New  edition.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  and  4s.  6d. 
Also  in  better  bindings. 

Mary  in  Sorrow  and  Desolation,  is.  Calf,  4s. 

Mary  magnifying  God— May  Sermons.  By  Rev.  Father  Humphrey,  S.J. 

New  edition,  2s.  6d. 

May  Carols,  or  “Ancilla  Domini.”  By  Aubrey  de  Verb.  Third  edition, 

enlarged,  cloth  gilt,  with  frontispiece,  5s.  With  Photos.,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

May  Chaplet,  A,  and  other  Verses.  By  Rev.  Ken  elm  Digby  Beste,  Priest 
of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri.  Blue  cloth,  gilt,  4s. 

May  Pageant,  A : a Tale  Of  Tintem.  By  Father  Caswall.  Second  edition,  2s. 

May  Papers,  or,  Thoughts  on  the  Litanies  of  Loreto.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Purbrick* 
S.J.  Third  edition.  2s. 

May,  Tickets  for.  Per  packet,  4A 

Miniature  Life  of  Mary  for  Every  Day  of  the  Month.  Compiled  by 

H.  S.  Bowden,  of  the  Oratory.  Cloth,  6d.  Gilt,  is. 

Miraculous  Episodes  of  Lourdes.  By  Henri  Lasserre.  Continuation 

and  Second  Volume  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  Translated  from  the  Seventeenth  edition, 
with  the  express  permission  of  the  Author,  by  M.  E.  Martin.  Blue  cloth,  extra  gilt,  $5. 

Month  of  Mary.  By  the  Rev.  Father  Beckx,  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

Translated  from  the  German. 

Month  of  Mary.  By  Rev.  Father  Muzzareli  i,  S.J.  Consecrated  to  Mary 

Most  Holy,  with  Exercises  in  Sunday  Flowers  of  Virtue.  Cloth,  is. 

Oratory  Month  of  May.  id. 

Pilgrim’s  May  Wreath.  By  Rev.  F.  Thaddeus.  Second  edition.  Blue 

cloth,  2s.  6d. 

St.  Alphonsus’  Month  of  Mary.  is.  Cloth,  is.  6d. 

Visits  to  the  Altar  of  Mary.  9d. 


Granville  Mansions,  28,  Orchard  Street,  London,  W. 

AND  63,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  E.C. 
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In  One  Volume,  large  post  8vo,  doth,  pp.  xxxvi.  632,  Price  12s.  6d. ; or  bound  in  two  parts, 

cloth.  Price  13s. 

THE  LIFE  AND  MARTYRDOM  OF  ST.  THOMAS  BECKET. 

By  Father  JOHN  MORRIS,  S.J.  Second  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

“ Such  lives  as  these,  which  take  hold  of  you  by  the  cords  of  Adam,  are  well  calculated  to 
draw  men  on  by  degrees  to  a love  for  religious  and  spiritual  reading.” — Extract  from  the  Bishop 
Salford's  Pastoral  on  Spiritual  Reading . 

BURNS  and  OATES,  Granville  Mansions,  Orchard  Street,  London,  W. 
and  63,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


RECORDS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PROVINCE  OF 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  JESUS. 

BY  HENRY  FOLEY,  S.J. 

The  Editor  begs  to  inform  the  literary  and  antiquarian  public  that  a revised  reprint  of  the  second 
volume  of  this  series,  which  had  become  exhausted,  has  been  issued  to  enable  purchasers  to  obtain 
complete  sets. 

This  extensive  work,  in  eight  thick  demy  8vo  volumes,  contains  much  information  abort 
Catholic  affairs  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  is  probably  the  fullest  record 
extant  of  the  sufferings  of  Catholics,  and  the  working  of  the  odious  penal  laws,  including  Oates' 
Plot  and  the  Revolution  of  1688.  The  history  embraces  all  the  English  counties,  with  numerous 
biographies  of  martyrs  and  confessors,  portraits  and  notices  with  pedigrees  of  old  Catholic  families, 
whilst  the  seventh  volume  (in  two  parts),  presents  the  entire  English  Province  from  1622  to  1773* 
and  a complete  alphabetical  Collectanea,  with  short  biographical  and  genealogical  notices  of  all  its 
deceased  members,  from  the  earliest  date  to  the  present  time,  and  a Chronological  Catalogue  of  the 
Irish  Members  of  the  Society  from  the  year  1556  to  1814. 

Price  to  Subscribers,  21s.  each.  Apply  to  the  Editor,  ill.  Mount  Street,  London,  W.;  or 
Mr.  Stanley,  Roehampton,  S.  W.  To  non-Sitbscribers,  through  Messrs.  Bums  and  Oates  publishers, 
Orchard  Street,  W.,  26s.  each  net.  for  Vols.  I.  II.  IV.  VI.  and  VII.  (parts  1 and  2),  and  30s.  e*ch 
net.  for  Vols.  III.  and  V. 


Now  ready . Price  2s . 6d.  including  postage. 

MANUAL  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE 
SODALITIES  OF  OUR  LADY 

Affiliated  to  the  Prima  Primaria. 

The  Manual  contains  a Translation  of  the  Rules  of  the  Prima  Primaria,  the  Little  Office  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  in  Latin  and  English,  the  Little  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Office  for 
the  Dead,  and  various  Hymns,  Prayers,  &c.,  suitable  to  Sodalists. 


THE  ORDER  FOR  THE  DEDICATION  OR 
CONSECRATION  OF  A CHURCH. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  ROMAN  PONTIFICAL. 

Price  is.  6d. 


JAMES  STANLEY,  MANRESA  PRESS,  ROEHAMPTON,  LONDON,  S.W. 
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M.  H.  GILL  AND  SON’S  LIST. 


Office  of  Holy  Week.  According  to  the  Roman  Missal  and  Breviary.  With 
an  Explanatory  Introduction.  Completely  New  Edition,  carefully  revised  and  corrected. 
Fcap  ovo,  cloth,  red  edges,  is. 

Officium  Feriarum  Quintae  et  Sextae  necnon  Sabbati  Sancti  majoris 

hebdomads  juxta  formam  Breviarii  Romani,  sub  Urbano  VIII.  correctL  Licentia  et 
Approbatione  Ordinarii.  Printed  in  large,  clear  type.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  is. ; or,  strongly 
bound  in  leather,  2s.  6d. 

Harmony  of  the  Gospel  Narratives  of  the  Passion,  Resurrection,  and 

Ascension  of  our  Blessed  Lord.  From  the  Latin  Vulgate,  with  English  Notes.  By 
the  Very  Rev.  W.  J.  Canon  Walsh,  D.D.  Wrapper,  2s. 

Light  from  the  Lowly ; or,  Lives  of  Persons  who  Sanctified  them- 

selves  in  humble  positions.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Butina,  S.J.  Translated  from  the 
Spanish  by  the  Rev.  W.  M‘ Donald,  D.D.  Illustrated.  Two  volumes.  Fcap.  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s. 

\#  Also  in  twelve  seKes,  cloth  extra,  is.  each ; cloth,  red  edges,  6d.  each. 

The  Catechism  of  Perseverance,  or  an  Historical,  Dogmatical,  Moral, 

Liturgical,  Apologetical,  Philosophical,  and  Social  Exposition  of  Religion,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  World  to  our  own  days.  By  Mjr.  Gaume.  Four  volumes,  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  30s. 

Memoir  and  Letters  of  Jenny  C.  White  Del  Bal.  By  her  Mother, 

Rhoda  E.  White.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Life  of  Madame  de  Bonnault  d’Houet,  Foundress  of  the  Faithful 

Companions  of  Jesus.  Translated  from  the  French.  With  a Preface  by  Lady  Herbert. 
With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

Cromwell  in  Ireland.  A History  of  Cromwell’s  Irish  Campaign.  By  the 

Rev.  Denis  Murphy,  S.J.  With  Map,  Plans,  and  Illustrations.  New  and  cheaper 
edition.  8vo  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

1794 : A Tale  of  the  Terror.  From  the  French  of  M.  Charles  D’Hericault, 

By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

The  Girl’s  Book  of  Piety  at  School  and  at  Home.  By  the  Author  of 

Golden  Grains . Translated  from  the  French  by  Mrs.  J.  M.  Black.  i8mo,  cloth,  red 
edges,  3s.  6d. 

Some  Account  of  Don  Bosco  and  his  Work.  Gathered  chiefly  from 

the  narrative  of  Dr.  D’Espiney.  By  Mrs.  F.  Raymond  Barker.  i8mo,  cloth,  is. 

Gill’s  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Young  People.  A Weekly  Journal  of 

Good  and  Pleasant  Readiug.  Part  V.,  April,  1885,  5d. 


ARCHDEACON  KINANE’S  WORKS. 

St.  Joseph : His  Life,  his  Virtues,  his  Privileges,  his  Power : with  Devotions  in 
his  Honour.  With  a Preface  by  his  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Croke,  Archbishop  of 
Cashel  and  Emly.  Fifth  Edition.  i8mo,  cloth,  2s. 

The  Lamb  of  God  ; or,  Reflections  on  the  Life  of  our  Divine  Lord  and  Saviour 

Jesus  Christ.  Eighth  edition.  i8mo,  cloth,  2s. 

Mary  Immaculate,  Mother  of  God : or,  Devotions  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 

Virgin.  Eleventh  and  cheaper  Edition.  i8mo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

The  Angel  of  the  Altar ; or,  the  Love  of  the  Most  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus. 

Sixteenth  Edition.  i8mo,  cloth,  2s. 

The  Dove  of  the  Tabernacle ; or,  the  Love  of  Jesus  in  the  Most  Holy 

Eucharist.  Twenty-Eighth  Edition.  i8mo,  doth,  is.  6d. 


%*  Complete  Catalogue  will  be  sent  gratis,  and  post  free,  on  application. 


M.  H.  GILL  AND  SON, 

50,  UPPER  SACKVILLE  STREET,  DUBLIN. 
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AMPLEFORTH  COLLEGE,  YORK. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  BENEDICTINE  FATHEK& 

Students  prepared  for  Matriculation,  Preliminaries,  &c.  Apply  to  the  Very  Rev. 

the  Prior. 


CONVENT  SCHOOL,  MARK  CROSS, 

NEAR  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus,  from  St.  LeonarcTs-on-Sea,  condact 
a Boarding  School  at  this  Convent,  where  the  Pupils  receive,  besides  a careful 
religious  training,  a solid  English  Education,  including  French,  Drawing,  and  the 
various  kinds  of  Needlework. 

The  pension  is  per  annum,  or  £fi  per  Term,  payable  in  advance. 
Music,  jQi  ios.  per  Term.  Entrance  Fee,  jQi  is. 


VANHEEMS  AND  WHEELER, 

Exclusively  Clerical  Tailors. 

The  only  House  in  England  which  is  conversant  with  the  Roman  formula  in  respect  to  the  csnoMnl 

dress  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy. 

47,  Berners  Street,  London,  W. 


PRIZE  MEDALS  AWARDED, 

Dublin,  1865.'  Paris,  1867.  Honourable  Mention  International  Exhibition,  186a. 

Vienna,  1873. 

BOOKBINDING, 

In  the  Monastic,  Grolier,  Maioli,  and  Illuminated  Styles, 

In  the  most  superior  manner,  by  English  and  Foreign  Workmen. 


JOSEPH  ZAEHNSDORF, 

36.  CATHERINE  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C 


THEOLOGY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 


THOMAS  BAKER, 

THEOLOGICAL  BOOKSELLER. 

x,  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 

ESTABLISHED  1849  AT  to,  COSWKLL  ROAD,  E.C 

RELIGIOUS  LITERATURE,  OLD  AND  MODERN,  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN. 
Comprising— Commentaries  on  the  Bible— The  Writings  of  the  Fathers  and  School®*- 
Ecclesiastical  History  and  Liturgical  and  Devotional  Woks— Practical  and  Controversial  Divinity 
— and  Books  for  the  Clergy  and  Theological  Students  generally. 

Catalogues  of  Selections  published  periodically , and  seed  post-free  upon  application. 
BOOKS  BOUGHT  AND  EXCHANGED. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  AMERICAN,  COLONIAL,  AND  FOREIGN  ORDERS. 
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MOUNT  ST.  MARY’S  COLLEGE, 

CHESTERFIELD,  DERBYSHIRE. 


Conducted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers. 

This  College  provides  a thoroughly  sound  classical  and  commercial  education 
at  a very  moderate  Pension.  The  course  of  studies  is  directed  to  Matriculation 
at  the  London  University.  The  College  is  situated  nine  miles  from  Sheffield, 
seven  miles  from  Chesterfield,  and  one  mile  from  Eckington  Station  (N.M.R.). 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rector,  Rev.  John  Clayton,  Mount  St  Mary’s, 
Chesterfield;  Rev.  Peter  Gallwey,  iii,  Mount  Street,  London;  Rev.  James 
Clare,  8,  Salisbury  Street,  Liverpool;  Rev.  W.  Lawson,  Portsmouth  Street, 
Manchester;  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  Trenchard  Street,  Bristol. 


ST.  CHARLES’  COLLEGE, 

ST.  CHARLES*  SQUARE,  NOTTING  HILL,  W. 


Founded  by  If.  R.  the  Cardinal  Archbishop,  and  conducted  by  the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles , 

assisted  by  competent  Professors . 


For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rector,  the  Very  Rev.  R.  Butler,  D.D. ; the  Very 
Rev.  Father  Superior  of  the  Oblates  of  St  Charles,  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels’, 
Bayswater;  or  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Johnson,  D.D.,  Archbishop's  House, 
Westminster. 

The  Oblate  Fathers  take  charge  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  the 
Day  Scholars  equally  with  that  of  the  Resident  Students. 


ST.  MARY’S  COLLEGE,  OSCOTT, 

ERDINGTON,  WARWICKSHIRE. 


Students  are  prepared  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Professions. 
For  Terms,  &c.,  apply  to  the  President,  as  above. 


ST.  GEORGES  COLLEGE,  WEYBRIDGE. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Josephites, 

(A  Congregation  exclusively  devoted  to  the  Teaching  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Classes). 

This  College  HAS  REMOVED  from  CROYDON  TO  WEYBRIDGE,  to  the  seat  of  the 
late  Lord  Kilmorey. 

“A  demesne  of  great  beauty,  pleasant  woods  and  lofty  heights”  (Black’s  Guide  to  Surrey), 
beautifully  sheltered  by  a belt  of  evergreens.  The  Estate  is  in  a favourite  locality,  surrounded  by 
private  parks,  and  contains  Farm,  Kitchen-garden,  Baker}*,  Swimming-bath,  Gymnasium,  Cricket 
and  FootbaU  Field,  with  Pavilion.  An  important  addition  was  made  in  1878  to  the  Mansion,  and 
tbe  whole  Establishment  has  been  fitted  up  with  all  requisites  for  a First-class  College. 

The  PRINCIPAL  FEATURE  OF  THE  COLLEGE  will  be  as  heretofore,  the  care  given 
to  the  teaching  of  Modern  Languages.  A Large  Staff  of  Masters  permits  personal  supervision  and 
individual  training.  The  Course  of  Studies  comprises  all  the  subjects  of  a Classical  and  Liberal 
Education,  and  is  divided  into  three  Departments : 

CLASSICAL,  MODERN,  and  PREPARATORY. 

Junior  Boys  occupy  a separate  building. 

Die  College  is  within  five  minutes'  walk  from  Addlestone  Station,  which  is  reached  in  about 
thirty-five  minutes  from  Waterloo  or  from  Clapham  Junction  Stations. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Very  Rev.  L.  p.  Powels,  C.J.,  President,  St.  George’s 
College,  Weybridge. 
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THE  ABBEY  SCHOOL, 

FORT  AUGUSTUS,  INVERNESS-SHIRE. 


1.  The  mountain  air  and  mild  climate  of  Fort  Augustus  render  this  school 

very  suitable  for  delicate  boys. 

2.  The  Curriculum  is  designed  to  impart  to  the  sons  of.gentlemen  a Liberal 

Education,  while  the  discipline  aims  at  fitting  them  for  the  world. 

3.  The  Studies  are  conducted  by  Fathers  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  assisted 

by  Lay  University  Masters. 

4.  French  is  taught  by  a Frenchman  who  thoroughly  understands  English 

and  has  had  much  experience  with  English  boys. 

5.  German,  as  an  optional  substitute  for  Greek,  forms  part  of  the  ordinary 

course. 

6.  The  Doctor  of  the  locality  visits  the  school  regularly  twice  a week. 

7.  A Matron  superintends  the  Wardrobes  and  sees  to  the  requirements  of 

the  smaller  boys. 


ST.  BENEDICT’S  HALL. 

In  connection  with  the  Abbey  School  a Hall  has  been  opened  for 
the  reception  of  young  men  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-one 
years  who  wish  to  pursue  more  advanced  studies  or  prepare  for  one  of  the 
learned  professions  or  for  any  special  examinations. 


The  following  persons  lectnre  in  the  Hall: 

The  Very  Rev.  Father  Prior. 

Dom  Elphege  Cody,  Sub-Prior. 

Dom  Michael  Barrett,  O.S.B. 

Dom  Oswald  Hunter  Blair,  O.S.B.,  M.A.  Oxon. 

Dom  Martin  Wall,  O.S.B.,  M.A.  Cantab. 

,W.  E.  Poynter,  Esq.,  M.A.,  L.L.M.  Cantab. 

W.  Briggs,  Esq.,  B.Sc.  London. 

Herr  Carl  Max  Muller,  Royal  Conservatorium,  Wiirtzbuig. 
Monsieur  Bourgeat,  Certificat  d’Etudes  Classiques  de  Paris. 


For  Terms,  &c.  apply  to  Very  Rev.  Prior  VAUGHAN,  O.S.B.,  address 

as  above. 
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In  this  present  paper  I propose  to  formulate  the  programme 
of  a Catholic  Union : a programme  which  may  be  applicable 
to  America  and  to  Ireland,  as  well  as  to  this  country.  Perhaps 
it  may  seem  presumptuous  to  interfere  in  American  or  Irish 
affairs ; but  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  learn,  neither  in  those 
countries  nor  in  England  has  any  such  complete  organization 
as  I contemplate  been  attempted.  The  following  remarks, 
then,  will,  I trust,  be  taken  as  they  are  intended,  merely  as 
suggestions  which  it  will  be  well  for  those  interested  to  have 
before  their  minds.  It  will  be  understood  that  I am  not 
criticizing  the  work  done  by  any  existing  body;  but  only 
endeavouring  to  draw  out  an  ideal  scheme,  which,  however,  I 
believe  to  be  quite  practical  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  men  who 
will  devote  time,  energy,  and  judgment  to  the  work. 

It  will  be  observed  that  some  portions  of  my  plan  are  only 
applicable  to  England.  There  is  nothing  whatever  essential  in 
them,  and  the  exact  mode  of  carrying  them  out  is  a simple 
matter  of  convenience.  Minute  points  are  not  entered  into.  I have 
endeavoured  to  lay  down  some  of  the  main  lines  on  which  such  a 
Catholic  Union,  to  be  efficient,  must  be  founded,  and  to  suggest 
only  such  details  as  will  serve  to  give  body  and  shape  to  the 
entire  proposal.  These  details  require  discussion,  and  the  sug- 
gestions will  probably  be  found  open  to  considerable  improve- 
ment. I do  not  lay  claim  to  any  originality.  There  is  not  one 
thing  (I  think)  which  has  not  been  suggested  either  by  acknow- 
ledged authorities  on  the  subject,  or  by  the  history  of  other 
associations,  or  by  letters  in  the  Press,  or  in  private  conversation. 
All  I have  endeavoured  to  do  is  to  put  into  shape  the  ideas  of 
others.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  in  any  degree  dogmatic 
about  the  scheme,  except  this,  that  the  fundamental  principles 
are  those  without  which  a Catholic  Union  cannot  be  made 
efficient.  It  will  be  understood  that  I have  no  commission  to 
speak  for  any  person  or  party.  **I  have  no  man’s  proxy.” 

Let  us  plunge  at  once  in  medias  res . 

VOL.  XXXIV.  APRIL,  1885.  FF 
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The  first  subject  for  consideration  and  remark  is  the 
composition  of  the  Union.  But  this  cannot  be  adequately 
discussed  without  stating  in  short  the  objects  for  which  an 
Union  is  established. 

Now  we  may  say  that  the  objects  for  winch  Catholic  Unions, 
under  whatever  name,  have  been  founded  are  all-embracing,  so 
far  as  Catholic  interests  are  concerned.  They  are  not  confined 
to  the  country  in  which  the  particular  Union  may  be  formed; 
though  home  questions  will  naturally  occupy  the  first  place  in 
their  programme  of  activity.  Still,  an  ideal  Union  would  take 
into  account,  and  encourage  and  assist,  where  practicable, 
Catholics  in  other  countries  in  which  external  aid  may  be 
required.  Especially  would  such  an  Union  feel  itself  bound 
to  assist  and  second  the  Holy  See  to  the  utmost  of  its  power. 
At  home  its  programme  should  embrace  all  Catholic  interests. 
For,  in  fact,  if  any  class  of  interests  (eg,  such  as  are  pious 
and  charitable)  be  excluded,  the  most  unfortunate  consequences 
ensue.  For  in  the  first  place,  the  line  of  demarcation  is  sure  to 
be  arbitrarily  drawn  ; and  secondly,  the  interest  taken  by  some 
of  the  more  active  members  in  the  doings  of  the  Union  will  be 
lessened,  and  thus  the  risk  is  run  of  allowing  the  Union  itself 
to  die  of  inanition. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  our  needs  at  home?  They  are 
many  and  of  various  kinds. 

I.  Many  existing  missions  are  very  imperfectly  provided 
with  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  still  more  so  with  those  of 
extension.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  poor  dioceses  where 
agricultural  missions  are  numerous. 

II.  New  missions  require  to  be  established  (even  in  the 
richest  dioceses),  and  new  school-houses  to  be  erected.  But 
there  is  want  of  labourers  for  the  harvest;  and  therefore 

III.  Burses  for  the  education  of  priests  should  be  founded; 
and 

IV.  Provision  made  for  sick  and  permanently  disabled  priests. 

V.  The  housing  of  the  poor  is  a matter  quite  beyond  private 
effort  to  cope  with.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
of  the  day,  and  will  be  the  subject  of  especial  remark  later  on. 

VI.  Assistance  should  be  given  to  industrial  schools,  to 
orphanages,  and  to  plans  for  carrying  into  effect  the  boarding- 
out  system  for  orphans.  Under  this  head  comes  the  establish- 
ment of  technical  schools. 

VII.  Means  should  be  provided  and  a system  organized  for 
the  emigration  of  outcast  children  and  (later)  of  adults. 
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VIII.  The  publication,  and  to  some  extent  circulation,  of 
cheap  Catholic  literature,  together  with  the  work  which  the 
St.  Anselm’s  Society  was  established  to  carry  on  are  great  needs. 
Under  this  head  come — 

a . The  issue  of  a manual  of  various  civil  rights : of  abuses 
and  oppressions  to  which  the  children  of  poor  Catholics  and 
poor  Catholics  themselves  are  most  commonly  subjected,  and 
the  means  of  obtaining  redress.  Such  a manual  should  give 
some  account  of  social  movements  in  which  Catholics  may 
laudably  take  part,  and  of  associations  and  societies  which  they 
should  not  join. 

b.  The  supply  of  information  on  miscellaneous  subjects  from 
time  to  time  and  as  occasions  arise,  such  as  have  been,  recently, 
the  Luther  and  Wycliffe  centenaries,  or  again  the  Jubilee  of 
the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  the  revival  of  the  Third 
Order  of  St  Francis,  and  the  tercentenary  of  the  Sodalities  of 
our  Lady. 

c.  The  collection  of  statistics  (and  their  limited  diffusion). 

IX.  The  formation  of  libraries  and  of  clubs  (a)  for  boys  and 
(b)  for  men  is  highly  important,  as  also  is 

X.  The  registration  of  every  adult  Catholic  who  has  a right 
to  be  on  the  public  registers,  Parliamentary,  municipal,  and 
poor  law. 

These  are  some,  perhaps,  with  one  exception,  the  chief 
of  our  requirements  at  home. 

It  will  be  observed  that  nothing  is  said  above  about  the 
support  of  primary  schools,  nor  about  the  school-rate  injustice. 
The  reasons  are  (i)  that  the  primary  schools  are  already  fairly 
provided  for,  and  (ii)  that  active  steps  for  the  redress  of  the 
injustice  are  deprecated  at  present.  On  the  education  question 
such  divergence  of  opinion  prevails,  that  I will  only  say  a very 
few  words  on  it  in  a subsequent  part  of  this  article. 

The  subjects  catalogued  are,  then,  such  as  most  Catholics 
would  agree  in  saying  ought  to  be  dealt  with.  A Catholic 
Union,  whose  operations  should  embrace  them  all,  must  ob- 
viously be  a strong  body  and  have  the  command  of  large 
funds.  In  order  to  enable  it  to  bring  effective  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  local  authorities  (which  can  often  be  done  only  through 
the  Government)  it  must  be  an  extensive  and  powerful  body. 
This  brings  us  at  once  to  the  composition  of  the  Union  and 
to  the  question,  How  can  it  be  made  powerful  ? 

The  reply  is  tolerably  plain.  The  Catholic  Union  of  any 
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country  can  only  become  powerful,  by  becoming  what  its  name 
implies,  a real  Union,  or  an  Association  of  which  all  Catholics  in 
the  country  where  it  exists  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  either 
members  or  associates ; by  making  it,  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name, 
an  organization  of  national  dimensions.  Every  Catholic  should 
be  invited  to  join.  The  aim  should  be  to  bring  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich  within  its  pale.  To  effect  this,  the  subscription 
should  be  within  the  means  of  all.  Associates  should  pay  one 
shilling  a year,  or  a payment  of  one  penny  per  week  by  the 
head  of  a household  should  qualify  every  member  of  it  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  objection  to  maintaining  members’  subscriptions 
at  the  rate  of  ^1  a year;  but  if  a reduction  of  the  rate  be 
necessary  to  secure  to  the  " lower  middle  ” classes  an  adequate 
representation  among  the  members,  this  should  be  done  without 
hesitation.  The  policy  of  such  a step  could,  however,  be  known 
only  by  experience. 

Members  of  councils  or  administrations  should  (with  an 
exception  to  be  explained  later)  be  taken  exclusively  from  the 
number  of  those  paying  the  members’  subscription.  The  great 
point  on  which  I would  insist  is,  that  for  the  Union  to  effect 
any  extensive  and  permanent  good,  it  must  be  founded  upon 
a very  wide  basis  as  regards  numbers.  This  is  a fundamental 
principle,  a sine  quA  nont  without  which  the  whole  scheme  may 
be  abandoned  at  the  outset.  There  are  difficulties,  no  doubt, 
on  all  sides.  They  have  been  weighed  and  pondered  over,  and 
will  be  remarked  upon  more  at  large  presently. 

Meantime,  let  us  consider  (A)  the  constitution  of  the  body, 
(B)  its  government,  (C)  the  duties  of  the  council-general,  branch 
councils,  and  sub-branches,  and  (D)  the  distribution  of  the  funds 
of  the  Union. 

A. — Constitution  of  the  Union. 

I.  All  the  bishops  and  the  clergy  of  parishes  where  branches 
are  formed  should  be  ex  officio  members,  with  such  subscriptions 
as  they  may  choose  to  give. 

II.  In  these  days,  when  the  principle  of  representative 
government  is  too  firmly  implanted  in  the  popular  mind  to  be 
opposed  or  ignored,  being  carried  to  what  many  consider  an 
extreme,  and  when  an  exaggerated  jealousy  prevails  as  to  the 
distribution  of  public  money,  the  efficiency  of  an  Union  can  be 
secured  only  by  the  adoption  of  this  principle  of  representation. 

III.  The  next  principle  of  social  architecture  is  that  if  we 
wish  to  erect  a solid  structure  we  must  begin  at  the  bottom. 
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It  is  impossible  to  build  from  above.  " We  must  have  the  parts 
before  we  can  have  the  whole”  (see  The  Month  for  June,  1884, 
p.  231).  To  use  another  and  homely  metaphor,  if  we  take  care 
of  the  pence,  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

Let  us  then  suppose  that  these  principles  are  admitted.  It 
will  be  convenient  not  to  linger  on  the  preliminary  steps,  but 
to  come,  without  further  delay,  to  the  constitution  of  the  body 
as  it  will  appear  when  fairly  established.  I venture  to  suggest 
that  some  such  scheme  as  the  following  might  be  advantageously 
adopted. 

I.  Every  parish  should  have  its  association,  with  president, 
secretary,  members,  and  associates. 

II.  Certain  groups  of  parishes  should  be  united  into  district 
associations  or  Unions. 

III.  These  district  Unions  should  be  in  the  same  way  united 
into  diocesan  Unions. 

IV.  The  diocesan  Union  should  have  its  council  elected 
thus  : two  thirds  by  members  only,  one  third  by  associates. 
Any  associate  so  elected  should  have  the  full  privileges  of  a 
member.  This  is  the  exception  alluded  to  above.  The  excep- 
tion is  made  in  order  to  afford  to  the  poorest  associate  the 
means  of  rising  to  a high  position  in  the  Union ; as  to  the 
poorest  boy  is  open  the  very  highest  places  in  the  learned 
professions.  The  diocesan  council  would  appoint  its  own  officers. 

V.  At  the  head  would  be  the  Central  Council  or  Council- 
general,  consisting  of  not  more  than  fifteen  persons.  These 
should  be  elected  (a)  partly  by  general  suffrage  of  members  of 
the  Union,  (b)  partly  by  members  of  diocesan  branches  from 
among  their  own  members. 

The  election  of  the  first  class  of  members  of  council  should 
be  made  by  means  of  voting  papers,  issued  to  the  members  of 
the  Union  immediately  after  the  general  meeting ; those  from 
the  branches  to  be  elected  at  a branch  general  meeting.  The 
voting  papers  to  be  in  the  hands  of  members  within  one  week 
after  the  general  meeting  and  returnable  within  another  week. 
The  existing  council  to  retain  office  meantime. 

VI.  The  officers  of  the  Union  and  members  of  council  to 
be  elected  for  one  year  only,  but  all,  or  a part  only,  to  be 
re-eligible. 

VII.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  members  of  council 
should  be  printed  in  the  annual  report,  as  also  the  names  of 
members  of  sub-committees,  and  of  the  diocesan  councils. 
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VIII.  The  Council  should  from  year  to  year  appoint  sub- 
committees for  special  departments  of  work,  such  as  (1)  a sub- 
committee for  grievances ; (2)  a sub-committee  for  charitable 
uses,  to  entertain  and  consider  applications  for  aid ; (3)  a sub- 
committee for  publications;  (4)  other  special  sub-committees 
from  time  to  time  as  occasions  arise.  N.B. — At  a future  time, 
and  supposing  the  Union  to  assume  very  large  proportions,  the 
Catholic  Poor  School1  Committee  might  perhaps  find  a balance 
of  advantages  in  seeking  incorporation,  on  terms  and  with 
powers  to  which  their  long,  honourable,  and  commanding 
services  would  entitle  them. 

We  should  thus  have  a regular  gradation  of  associations 
rising  from  the  parish  to  the  central  council. 

(1)  Parish  associations  holding  meetings  weekly. 

(2)  District  associations  holding  meetings  monthly. 

(3)  Diocesan  associations  holding  meetings  quarterly. 

(4)  Council  Genera],  as  described  below. 

So  far  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Union. 

B. — Government  of  the  Union. 

Above  and  before  all,  the  Union,  while  essentially  a lay 
association,  should  be  subject  to  their  lordships  the  Bishops, 
without  whose  patronage  and  co-operation  the  scheme  would 
certainly  fail ; because  the  chief  national  object  of  the  Union  is 
to  enlist  lay  assistance  in  their  service  and  to  lighten  their 
burden  and  that  of  their  clergy.  The  Bishop  of  each  diocese 
then  should  be  invited  to  attend  each  diocesan  council  person- 
ally, or  by  his  Vicar  General,  and  all  their  lordships  to  attend 
the  annual  meeting;  to  make  suggestions  and  to  move  reso- 
lutions of  the  more  important  kind  (especially  in  reference  to 
foreign  affairs),  and  to  give  their  advice  to  the  central  council, 
In  whose  hands  the  administration  would  necessarily  be  lodged. 
The  central  council  would  be  in  communication  with  the  dio- 
cesan councils  through  their  presidents  or  secretaries,  from  whom 
applications  for  funds  or  other  assistance  would  be  received. 
Demands  for  money  should,  as  far  as  possible,  come  from  all 
dioceses  at  stated  times,  to  enable  the  sub-committee  on  aids 
to  judge  in  what  proportions  and  in  what  directions  to  advise 
the  council  as  to  the  allotment  of  available  funds. 

In  order  to  ensure  prompt  action  and  to  prevent  stagnation 
at  head-quarters,  the  meetings  of  the  council  should  be  held  at 
least  once  a week,  from  November  to  July  inclusive.  During 
1 This  of  course  only  applies  to  England* 
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tbe  three  intervening  months  routine  business  might  be  left  to 
the  secretary. 

C — Duties  of  the  Council,  branches,  and  sub- 
branches. 

On  the  principle  already  enunciated  of  beginning  from 
below,  let  us  first  consider  the  duties  of  the  parish  associations. 
Their  primary  function  should  be  to  appoint  collectors  who 
would  undertake  the  work  of  collecting  from  house  to  house, 
weekly  the  family  penny  or  monthly  the  penny  of  the  indi- 
vidual, each  collector  to  have  his  book  with  the  names  of 
contributors.  These  books  should  be  handed  to  the  secretary, 
who  would  keep  a general  register  of  the  whole.  In  this  way 
the  whole  Catholic  population,  or  at  least  the  adult  portion 
of  it,  would  be  enrolled.  Collectors  from  the  artisan  class  could 
easily  be  found  among  the  members  of  existing  associations. 
Tbe  Holy  Family  Guilds,  Temperance  Societies,  St.  Patrick’s 
.Society,  and  various  confraternities  would  furnish  collectors. 
Where  none  of  these  societies  exist,  the  most  regular  attendants 
at  such  evening  devotions  as  the  Way  of  the  Cross  would  be 
glad  to  help.  Thus  an  easy  means  presents  itself  of  securing 
the  registration  of  every  member  of  the  congregation.  This  is 
most  important  in  view  of  poor  law,  municipal,  and  other 
elections,  as  also  in  the  formation  of  libraries  for  the  working 
and  middle  classes,  clubs  for  men,  clubs  for  boys,  Catholic 
young  men’s  associations.  Most  of  these,  when  once  fairly 
established,  would  be  self-supporting,  and  in  many  parishes 
would  lighten  the  work  of  the  clergy  enormously.  But  aid 
from  without  would  in  many  instances  be  required  in  starting 
them,  and,  for  such,  application  would  have  to  be  made  to  the 
diocesan  association. 

The  holding  of  local  meetings,  as  occasion  may  arise,  would 
also  be  a parish  duty.  The  expense  of  these  would  be  small, 
and  should  hardly  come  out  of  Union  funds.  There  is  no 
Intention  of  making  too  complete  a centralization.  The  functions 
of  the  district  associations  would  be,  in  the  first  place,  by 
bringing  together  the  members  of  the  parish  associations  to 
foster  a more  extended  acquaintance  of  members  and  associates 
with  one  another.  The  monthly  meetings  should  be  made 
attractive  by  providing  some  economical  entertainment,  such 
as  tea  and  coffee,  free  of  expense.  These  meetings  would  be 
conversaziones  at  which  Catholic  interests,  local  as  well  as 
general,  would  be  discussed.  At  recurring  seasons,  such  as 
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those  for  municipal  and  poor  law  elections,  the  number  and 
names  of  candidates  should  be  decided  on  for  recommendation 
to  the  diocesan  council.  A perfect  system  of  registration  such 
as  I have  supposed  would  be  a tolerably  safe  means  of  judging 
as  to  possibilities,  and  personal  acquaintance  would  enable 
members  to  gauge  the  qualifications  of  names  submitted  for 
candidature. 

Diocesan  Associations. 

The  duties  of  diocesan  associations  would  be  more  adminis- 
trative than  those  of  their  component  branches.  The  diocesan 
council  would  provide  out  of  its  own  funds — 

{a)  For  the  means  of  carrying  out  the  boarding-out  system 
for  orphans. 

(6)  For  the  emigration  of  outcast  children. 

(c)  For  help  in  starting  parish  libraries  and  clubs. 

(d)  For  contesting  poor  law,  municipal,  or  School  Board 
elections.  But  should  funds  run  short  for  all  these  purposes* 
the  council  would  apply  to  the  council  general. 

They  would,  on  consultation  with  the  Bishop,  decide  what 
number  of  Burses  to  recommend ; what  sums  are  wanted  for 
new  and  struggling  missions,  for  housing  the  poor,  for  industrial 
schools  and  orphanages,  for  sick  and  disabled  priests ; and  for 
these  requirements  they  would  apply  to  the  council  general,  to 
whom  also  they  would  apply  for  publications. 

The  Council  General  would,  through  its  secretary,  keep 
up  a well-sustained  correspondence  with  (at  least)  the  diocesaft 
associations,  and,  as  occasion  offered,  with  those  of  districts. 
It  would  hold  a general  meeting  once  a year,  open  to  all 
members  and  associates.  These  meetings  should  be  held  at 
different  centres  in  rotation,  or  alternately  in  the  metropolis 
and  in  the  country.  When  in  London,  the  meeting  should  be 
in  Low  Week,  for  the  convenience  of  their  lordships ; in  other 
years,  the  Westminster  and  Southwark  diocesan  meetings 
might  be  united,  and  held  in  that  week  for  the  same  purpose. 
Annual  country  meetings  might  be  held  during  the  parlia- 
mentary recess.  All  their  lordships  should  be  invited  to  attend 
these  meetings,  either  personally  or  by  their  Vicars  General* 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  council  would  be 
the  selection  of  at  least  three  Members  of  Parliament  to  see 
to  the  interests  of  the  Union  in  the  House  of  Commons.  0^ 
or  more  Peers  should  be  requested  to  undertake  the  sa®c 
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function  in  the  House  of  Lords.  These  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment should  be  supplied  with  facts  by  the  committee  on 
grievances. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  Catholic  Institute  had 
its  regular  sub-committees,  and  the  plan  seems  to  have  worked 
well. 

At  all  meetings,  whether  local,  diocesan,  or  general,  all  topics 
concerning  mere  party  politics  should  be  rigidly  excluded.  The 
intention  of  the  founders  of  the  Union  would  be  to  create  a 
Catholic  party  quite  independent  of  any  other  (political)  party, 
for  Catholic  interests  and  for  those  only.  Whatever  does  not 
tend  towards  the  one  great  end  of  the  progress  of  religion  is 
outside  the  functions  of  the  Union.  Any  question  of  secular 
politics  is  beyond  or  beside  its  sphere.  On  the  other  hand, 
politics,  as  such,  cannot  be  excluded,  because  the  redress  of 
many  legal  and  social  wrongs  is  essentially  political.  But  the 
peculiar  party  predispositions  of  members  must  give  way  before 
higher  and  more  important  considerations.  This  rule  is  enforced 
in  the  German  Catholic  Congresses,  and  is  found  perfectly 
practicable.  There  are  difficulties,  no  doubt  Still,  they  may 
be  got  over,  and  in  order  to  help  to  effect  this,  the  secretaries 
of  diocesan  unions  should  be  in  communication  with  each  other 
as  well  as  with  the  Secretary  General,  and  in  case  of  any  ques- 
tion of  more  than  usual  importance,  members  of  councils  would 
be  asked  to  attend  meetings  of  other  councils,  admission  to 
which  would  be  a matter  of  right.  Thus  harmony  would  prevail 
in  the  annual  council  meetings,  because  the  whole  and  sole  aim 
of  every  member  would  be  the  advancement  of  religion. 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  child's  play  is  contemplated, 
but  strong,  vigorous  exertion,  demanding  much  self-sacrifice  and 
long-sustained  individual  effort,  not  on  the  part  of  the  leaders 
alone,  but  of  all  who  belong  to  the  Union  ; mutual  forbearance 
and  readiness  to  give  way  to  the  general  judgment,  and  a 
determination  not  to  allow  the  Union  to  be  broken  up  by  petty 
jealousies.  Jealousies  will  exist,  and  will  have  to  be  overcome.  No 
individual  should  join  the  Union  who  is  not  determined  to  make 
personal  sacrifices  on  its  behalf. 

Distribution  of  Funds. 

The  parochial  expenses  would  be  trifling,  and  would  not 
seriously  diminish  the  local  contributions. 

The  district  expenditure  would  be  larger.  But  with  excep- 
tion of  the  conversaziones  and  what  may  be  called  office  expenses, 
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the  whole  of  the  contributions  received  from  the  parishes  should 
be  remitted  to  the  diocesan  councils. 

The  supreme  or  central  council  would  receive  from  the 
dioceses  the  proportion  to  be  agreed  upon.  It  is  suggested  that 
two-thirds  would  not  be  too  large  a proportion,  since  this  council 
would  have  under  its  patronage — 

(1)  Existing  missions. 

(2)  New  missions. 

(3)  Housing  the  poor. 

(4)  Burses  for  educating  clergy. 

(5)  Industrial  and  technical  schools  and  orphanages. 

(6)  Publications,  including  manuals  and  such  statistics  as  it 
should  be  deemed  advisable  to  make  public 

The  parish  would  hand  its  contributions  to  the  district,  and 
the  district  to  the  diocese,  once  a month,  and  the  diocese  to  the 
general  fund  once  a quarter,  or  oftener  if  it  should  be  found 
advisable  to  make  such  arrangement 
General  Remarks. 

The  parish  would  keep  registers  of  actual  and  potential 
associates  and  members  —that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  posable- --and 
of  all  Catholics  in  the  parish,  Catholic  magistrates,  members  of 
municipal  bodies,  and  poor  law  guardians;  additions  to  the 
registers  and  removals  being  duly  entered  and  remitted  to  the 
district  secretary,  who  in  his  turn  would  remit  the  collected 
registers  to  the  diocese,  and  the  diocese  to  the  council  general 
V this  be  considered  too  complicated  a method  in  proportion 
to  its  advantages,  the  plan  might  be  easily  modified. 

This  information  would  be  very  useful  (a)  with  a view  to 
consultation  as  to  the  best  mode  of  procedure  in  cases  that 
might  arise  locally ; (b)  by  giving  the  council  accurate  infor- 
mation as  to  our  numerical  strength.  These  figures  would  not 
be  for  publication,  and  indeed  should  only  be  furnished  under 
somewhat  stringent  regulations. 

The  council  should  consist  not  only  of  gentlemen  of  expe- 
rience and  of  such  position  in  society  as  would  give  local  or 
general  weight  to  the  Union  beyond  the  Catholic  body,  but  also 
of  such  as  are  ready  and  willing  to  devote  a good  deal  of  time 
to  the  work  of  the  Union.  The  previous  remarks  and  the  duties 
assigned  to  the  sub-committees  will  suggest  this.  There  are 
many  untried  laymen  anxious  to  work,  and  more  who  might 
easily  be  made  so,  whose  qualifications  would  soon  be  dis- 
covered and  their  assistance  most  valuable. 
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Notices  of  meetings  of  the  council  and  of  the  sub-committees 
should  appear  in  the  Catholic  papers  after  they  have  occurred. 
The  degree  of  detail  in  these  notices  is  a matter  of  discretion. 
It  would  be  the  interest  of  private  members  and  associates  to 
urge  the  giving  of  as  much  publicity  as  possible  to  the  doings 
of  the  Union  and  of  its  council  and  committees. 

A requisition  from  any  diocesan  council,  or  from  eighty 
private  members,  to  be  sufficient  to  require  the  president  to  call 
an  extraordinary  general  (not  public)  meeting. 

Should  action  in  a parish  or  district  be  required,  the  presi- 
dent or  secretary  should,  if  time  allowed,  communicate  with  the 
diocesan  council,  whose  duty  it  would  be,  within  their  own 
discretion,  to  act,  or  to  send  the  matter  up  to  the  central  council. 
More  pressing  matters  might  be  left  to  local  discretion. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  an  Union  as  that  above  sketched 
would  be  of  enormous  advantage  to  the  Catholic  body  in  very 
many  ways.  Let  us  take  in  .order  some  of  the  subjects  with 
which  it  is  proposed  to  deal. 

(1)  Assisting  poor  missions,  and  helping  to  found  new  ones. 
There  is  probably  no  priest  who  is  engaged  in  maintaining  a 
poor  mission,  or  in  building  a new  church,  who  does  not  find  the 
burden  of  raising  funds  almost  intolerable.  Time  and  energy 
which  might  and  would  be  expended  in  looking  after  the 
spiritual  wants  of  his  parish,  are  now  wasted  in  work  that  would 
be  done  for  him  gratis.  His  anxieties  would  be  greatly  reduced, 
and  his  efficiency  increased  in  proportion. 

(2)  The  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  This  is  a 
task  which  seems  overwhelming.  But  since  public  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  the  subject,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
many  persons  would  be  ready  to  invest  their  money  in  plans  f or 
the  purpose  if  they  could  be  assured  of  a fair  return  for  their 
outlay.  It  is  asserted  on  all  hands  that  the  kind  of  property  ia 
question  pays  well  But  the  first  risk  of  a speculation  of  this 
sort  has  to  be  guarded  against.  *And  by  advancing  a certain 
portion  of  the  funds  of  the  Union  for  such  projects,  to  be  repaid 
if  the  venture  succeeds,  experience  would  be  acquired,  and  the 
gigantic  evil  would  be  gradually  dealt  with  and  brought  within 
compass. 

(3)  The  advantages  of  founding  burses  for  the  education  off 
the  clergy  require  no  comment.  About  £1,000  or  £1,200  is,  I 
believe,  considered  sufficient  to  found  a burse.  But  till  the 
Union  had  attained  large  proportions  a certain  sum  might  be 
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set  aside  yearly  to  pay  the  year’s  expenses  of  one  or  more 
students. 

(4)  We  are  frequently  obliged  to  refuse  the  offers  of  magis- 
trates to  send  children  to  our  industrial  schools ; and  some  of 
such  as  exist  might  be  materially  improved,  both  as  to  buildings 
and  locality. 

(5)  The  publication  of  cheap  Catholic  literature  is  not  one 
of  our  most  pressing  needs.  But  manuals  such  as  those 
mentioned  at  page  459  should  certainly  and  with  the  least 
possible  delay  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  both  poor  and  rich. 

(6)  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  our  requirements  is 
one  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  the  parish  associations. 
In  a very  large  number  of  parishes,  especially  in  large  towns  and 
cities,  great  complaints  are  made  that  after  boys  leave  school 
there  is  a very  serious  falling  away  from  attendance  to  their 
religious  duties.  The  better-to-do  classes  experience  this. 
Among  the  poor,  the  loss  is  naturally  far  greater,  and  recovery 
far  more  difficult  Now  by  establishing  in  every  associated 
parish  a club  for  boys  and  a club  for  men,  and  a library  for  the 
congregation  generally,  very  much  of  the  evil  would  be 
prevented.  But  to  do  this  two  things  are  wanted — first,  some- 
body to  be  willing  to  start  the  club  or  library ; second,  money 
to  enable  him  to  do  so.  No  great  amount  is  required,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  gentlemen  who  have  made  the  experiment 
It  will  be  said  that  success  in  these  affairs  is  very  much  a 
matter  of  personal  aptitude  for  leading,  and  that  is  probably 
the  case.  But  if  once  a parish  union  were  on  foot,  an  esprit  de 
corps  would  be  created,  and  by  degrees  an  amount  of  dormant 
talent  awakened,  and  of  good  will  excited,  which  at  present 
are  hidden  away  for  want  of  objects  on  which  to  exercise  them- 
selves. In  more  senses  than  one  it  is  not  good  for  men  to  be 
alone.  Into  the  details  of  local  management  this  is  not  the  place 
to  enter.  Experience  is,  however,  not  wanting  to  prove  that,  by 
means  of  a sound  system,  the  difficulty  connected  with  the 
personal  need  first  referred  to  is  not  insuperable.  This  remark 
is  important  in  considering  the  permanent  success  of  the  Union. 

But  if  it  be  important  to  create  a local  esprit  de  corps , how 
much  more  is  such  a spirit  to  be  desired  throughout  the  whole 
Catholic  body.  Living  in  the  midst  of  persons  hostile  to  the 
Church,  and  to  the  maxims  of  the  Catholic  religion  both  as  to 
faith  and  morals,  the  danger  of  evil  influences  is  very  great 
indeed.  Latitudinarianism,  infidelity,  atheism  are  in  the  air. 
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Doctrines  and  notions  of  the  most  lax  kind  have  penetrated  into 
our  body.  It  is  all  but  impossible  for  any  man  to  be  unin- 
fluenced by  the  current  thoughts  of  his  age.  We  have  not 
escaped  the  influence  of  our  own.  The  evil  effects  of  political 
tolerance,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Charles  Weld  at  the  Catholic 
Institute  Meeting  in  1839,  have  increased  since  then  enormously.2 
He  remarked  that  before  Emancipation  “ the  Catholics  of  Great 
Britain  were  bound  together  by  the  hard  chain  of  common 
sufferings,  and  still  more  effectually  by  their  absolute  moral 
separation  from  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  . . . But  now  we 
are  no  longer  a party,  nor  the  subject  for  a party.  We  have 
become  part  of  the  people.  The  bonds  which  kept  us  together 
are  no  longer  those  of  misfortune.  When  the  internal  pressure 
was  removed,  each  went  his  own  way  into  his  own  proper  rank 
of  society,  to  share  in  those  pursuits  of  mercantile,  professional, 
or  political  interest  which  were  now  for  the  first  time  opened  to 
him.”  The  decay  of  faith  which  we  see  around  us  has  aggra- 
vated the  evil.  We  are  absorbed  into  the  vast  mass  of  anti-,  or 
non-Catholic  society,  and  we  certainly  require  some  bond  such 
as  does  not  at  present  exist  to  prevent  a more  complete  absorp- 
tion. What  is  wanted  is  for  the  Catholic  body  to  be  welded 
into  an  homogeneous  whole. 

Such  an  organization  as  the  above  may  be  considered  as 
ideal  as  Plato’s  Republic.  I do  not  believe  so.  From  what 
has  gone  before,  it  must  be  conceded  that  per  se  and  ultimately 
it  is  desirable  that  the  Catholic  body  should  be  organized.  That 
some  such  plan  as  that  indicated  is  feasible  is  no  mere  matter  of 
opinion.  In  the  days  of  the  Catholic  Institute  O’Connell,  whose 
experience  was  enormous,  continually  urged  upon  that  body  the 
necessity  and  practicability  of  organizing  the  people.  He  said, 
what  is  obvious  enough,  that  success  depends  on  the  collection 
of  funds  from  the  vast  body  of  the  working  classes.  He 
ridiculed  the  trifling  amounts  raised  by  the  Institute,  saying  at 
one  meeting  after  another,  You  want  COLLECTORS.  He  said,8 
41  You  have  a million  of  Catholics,  and  at  one  shilling  per  head 
that  would  amount  to  £50,000  a year,  and  how  much  is  this  ? 
Why  it  is  a farthing  a week,  a penny  a month,  a shilling  a year, 
with  four  weeks’  discount.”  In  Dublin  alone,  he  pointed  out, 
that  within  twenty  years  they  had  spent  £150,000  in  ecclesi- 
astical buildings  alone.  That  in  his  own  parish  they  had  raised 
in  eight  years  £24,000  for  a church,  and  he  asked, 41  Whom  did 
2 The  Month,  June,  1884,  p.  218.  * Ibid.  p.  219. 
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.we  get  it  from?  Some  from  the  rich, no  doubt  . . . bat  the  mass 
of  the  funds  is  raised  from  the  contributions  of  the  people.”  He 
refers  to  the  eight  orphanages  and  sixteen  schools  at  that  time 
in  Dublin,  maintained  by  humble  subscriptions,  and  he  goes  on  : 
“ I state  these  things  to  show  you  that  where  the  spirit  of 
religion  is  alive  and  animated  there  will  be  no  want  of  resources. 
Yes,  the  only  thing  that  is  wanted  is  collectors.,,  The  editor  of 
the  Tablet ,4  in  an  article  entitled  “ British  Catholics  and  Scotch 
Seceders,”  expressed  the  opinion  in  very  vigorous  language, 
that  the  whole  Catholic  body  should  be  organized.  He  showed 
that  the  Scotch  Seceders  intrusted  the  collection  of  their  funds 
not  to  their  pastors,  nor  to  persons  wandering  over  the  country 
and  calling  upon  people  for  subscriptions  at  hap-hazardv  but  to 
well-known  local  men  ; and  so  successful  was  this  method,  that 
in  about  two  months  the  collections  amounted  to  a quarter  of  a 
million  sterling. 

In  a similar  way  the  Irish  collectors  were  taken  from  the 
artisan  and  labouring  classes,  among  whom  they  live,  and  who 
form  the  great  bulk  of  any  urban  population. 

Bishop  Baines  too  confirmed  the  same  opinion  in  the  last 
public  letter  which  he  wrote.  Referring  to  the  article  just  quoted, 
he  expressed  his  “sincere  thanks  for  one  of  the  best  written, 
and,  if  properly  attended  to,  by  far  the  most  useful  articles  that 
had  ever  appeared  in  the  Tablet  ” ' 

And  further,  the  Rev.  Father  Moore  of  Wapping  (now  of 
Southend)  brought  the  matter  to  a very  practical  proof.  He 
enrolled  in  one  year,  1842  -3,  three  thousand  names  on  the  books 
of  the  Institute  in  his  single  parish,  and  himself  saw  to  the 
collection  of  their  subscriptions,  amounting  to  £150. 

It  is  then  no  mere  imaginary  notion  to  suppose  that  the 
collection  is  feasible.  But  with  the  smallest  possible  trouble 
organization  accompanies  collection. 

Taking  then  our  present  population  at  2,000,000,  we  have 
400,000  families.  A penny  a week  would  bring  in  over  £80,000. 
Or  calculating  1,500,000  Catholics,  and  300,000  families,  the 
amount  would  be  £75,000,  besides  the  subscriptions  of  the  rich. 
This  can  hardly  be  deemed  extravagant  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  in  answer  to  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Manning’s  appeal  in 
1870-1,  the  Educational  Crisis  Fund  nearly  reached  the  vast 
sum  of  £400,000,  and  that  the  annual  donations  and  subscrip* 
tions  to  Catholic  elementary  schools  have  risen  from  £25,000  to 
♦ Vide  The  Mouth,  July,  i3&f,  ,p.  335. 
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£64,000.  These  most  gratifying  statistics  leave  untouched  the 
ether  fact  on  which  reliance  is  here  placed,  namely,  that  the  art 
of  systematic  collecting  from  all  parts  of  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation with  a view  to  supplying  even  our  primary  religious 
needs  has  never  yet  been  thoroughly  developed  among  us. 

A beginning  has  been  made  in  the  diocese  of  Hexham  and 
Newcastle,  with  the  result  that  for  the  year  ending  last  Lent  the 
collection  reached  some  £1,500,  an  amount  which,  it  is  said, 
would  have  been  considerably  greater  but  for  the  fact  that  some 
missions  had  not  yet  adopted  the  new  scheme.  We  may  then 
assume  that  a very  large  sum  might  be  collected  yearly  without 
pressing  upon  any  single  person.  Certainly  a very  large  pro- 
portion would  be  saved  out  of  the  public-houses,  and  thus  the 
work  of  the  League  of  the  Cross  and  other  temperance  societies 
would  be  greatly  facilitated. 

Two  objections  here  suggest  themselves  : 

(1)  That  the  bishops  might  not  like  the  interference  of  the 
laity  in  the  matter  of  supplying  funds  for  ecclesiastical  purposes; 
and 

(2)  That  the  local  clergy  might  fear  the  diminution  of  their 
own  resources  through  these  contributions  to  the  Union. 

These  objections  were  raised  in  the  days  of  the  Catholic 
Institute.  The  Tablet  of  1843  shall  reply  to  the  first  objection, 
Father  Lythgoe,  S.J.,  to  the  second. 

No  bishop  [says  the  Tablet ],  we  will  venture  to  say,  would  think  the 
laity  were  interfering  with  his  functions  if  they  were  to  ask  respectfully 
how  much  money  his  lordship  wanted,  and  were  to  set  about  supplying 
it  on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions.  Nothing  would  be  easier  than 
to  divide  this  burden  by  some  approximate  rule  afnong  the  different 
districts  [now  dioceses].  ...  If  such  a plan  were  carried  out,  we  are 
quite  certain  that  ten  years  would  see  a most  marked  change  in  our 
condition. 

Speaking  at  a general  meeting  of  the  Institute,  Father 
Lythgoe  said  : 

I,  for  one,  cannot  sympathize  with  such  an  objection ; I know  no 
interest  but  the  interest  of  the  public.  What  other  interest  can  prevail 
when  our  Church  is  Catholic,  and  her  blessings  are  not  confined  to  a 
locality,  but  to  be  spread  over  the  whole  world  ? But  I venture  to  say 
that  no  local  demands  will  be  neglected  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
establishment and  extension  of  the  Institute.  Charity  begets  charity, 
when  a man  has  done  one  good  deed,  he  longs  to  do  another,  and  he  is 
-only  anxious  to  find  objects  worthy  of  his  excited  benevolence  Besides, 
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if  all  our  attention  were  exclusively  directed  to  local  wants,  wbat  would 
become  of  the  Catholics  suffering  as  they  suffer — in  Wales  for 
example?”5 

The  chief  difficulty  to  be  encountered  is  in  the  outset ; but 
it  could  be  overcome,  and  would  probably  diminish  very  quickly. 
At  this  moment  the  subject  of  the  establishment  of  libraries 
and  boys’  clubs  has  attracted  a good  deal  of  attention,  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  if  such  an  Union  were  fairly  at  work 
its  success  would  surprise  very  many  of  us.  At  the  same  time 
if  cannot  be  denied  that  the  above  list  of  subjects  is  beyond 
our  immediate  powers.  And  certainly  any  attempt  to  carry  out 
the  programme  at  once,  to  realize  the  “idea ” per saltum  would 
be  doomed  to  inevitable  failure.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
remembered  that  in  the  days  of  the  Catholic  Institute,  while 
O’Connell  never  ceased  to  urge  the  widening  of  the  base  of  the 
association  and  of  securing  to  it  an  adequate  income  by  a 
systematic  and  universal  levy  of  subscriptions  from  the  poor  as 
well  as  from  the  rich,  the  editor  of  the  Tablet  again  and 
again  insisted  that  in  order  to  deserve  the  confidence  and  the 
subscriptions  of  the  entire  body  of  Catholics,  and  especially  of 
the  poor,  it  was  imperatively  necessary  that  the  Institute  should 
be  correspondingly  comprehensive  in  its  aims  and  objects. 

Want  of  space  prevents  my  enlarging  on  the  examples 
afforded  by  Continental  Unions  such  as  those  of  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Belgium.  I conclude  by  remarking  that  an  Union  founded 
with  the  above  aims  would  be  an  educating  force  of  the  very 
kind  of  which  we  stand  in  need  in  the  present  age,  when,  as  a 
well-known  writer  has  remarked,  “ there  is  a peculiar  want  of 
heroism  and  reverence,  of  strength  and  energy  of  character, 
which  it  is  the  natural  result  of  material  well-being  and  social 
improvement  to  discourage  and  repress.” 

A great  emergency  may  be  upon  us  sooner  than  we  expect 
Have  we,  as  we  stand  at  present,  sufficient  vigour  to  meet  a 
crisis  when  it  comes  ? The  question  is  one  which  it  behoves 
every  thinking  Catholic,  in  whatever  position,  to  reflect  upon; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  a heavy  responsibility  rests  upon  him 
who  shall  bar  the  way  to  timely  preparation. 

EDWARD  LUCAS. 

5 Tablet,  1843,  p.  387. 
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Religious  opinions,  and  opinions  about  religion,  may  be  very 
different  matters  indeed.  People  ordinarily  use  the  expression, 
44  religious  opinions/*  as  though  a man's  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  religion  must  be  necessarily  religious  in  the  true  sense.  There 
are  many  men  whose  opinions — or  rather  guesses  or  dreamings — 
on  the  whole  subject  of  their  relations  to  their  Creator,  are  quite 
without  religion  in  the  sense  of  that  earnestness  which  may  be 
assumed  to  accompany  good  will.  “What  are  his  religious 
opinions?"  may  mean  no  more  than  the  inquiry, 44  What  does 
he  think  about  agnosticism,  or  positivism,  or  about  the  bearings 
of  evolution  on  Revelation  ? " And  even  when  we  would 
examine  into  the  really  grave  religious  opinions  of  many  an 
author  who  has  written  voluminously,  we  must  be  cautious — 
unless  there  be  strong  reasons  to  the  contrary — to  distinguish 
between  opinions  and  convictions.  This  is  all  the  more  true 
when  the  author  we  are  inquiring  about  has  been  a novelist, 
romancer,  or  poet  For  example : it  has  been  said  of  George 
Eliot,  by  a writer  in  the  Contemporary  Review : “The  artificial 
was  natural  to  her."  If  this  be  true,  even  the  religion  of  her 
opinions,  as  well  as  her  opinions  about  religion,  may  be  looked 
at  from  the  artistic  point  of  view. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  to  draw  any  such  conclusion  in 
regard  to  any  really  earnest  writer.  Itj  is  always  regrettable 
when  such  a question  has  to  be  asked  as  44  What  did  he  really 
believe  or  not  believe  ? " The  question,"  it  is  true,  has  been 
asked  about  Shakespere,  but  in  regard  only  to  the  point  of  his 
being  a Catholic  There  is  an  historic  interest  in  his  case,  in 
the  sense  that  we  know  exactly  what  were  the  “religious 
opinions"  most  agreeable  to  Queen;  Elizabeth ; and  therefore 
our  main  inquiry  is : Can  we  find  Shakespere's  religion  under 
the  veil  which  Protestant  necessity  threw'  upon  it  ? But  in  the 
case  of  modern  writers  no  restriction  of  penal  laws,  no  restriction 
even  of  44  the  delicate  social  conscience,"  hampers  the  reasonable 
honesty  of  confession.  There  are  really  but*  two  aspects  of  such 
44  literary  *'  confessions ; or  rather  but  two  inquiries  in  regard  to 

VOL.  XXXIV.  CG 
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them : Were  they  intended  to  be  a whole  statement  or  a part 
statement ; and  were  they  intended  to  be  artificial  or  real  ? 

It  may  seem  at  first  to  be  hard  to  say  of  a writer— especially 
of  an  intensely  earnest  writer — “the  artificial  was  natural  to 
her/’  It  was  not  hard,  in  the  sense  which  was  intended.  It 
was  a mere  impression  as  to  an  acquired  habit  of  mind.  And 
it  was  borne  out,  in  the  instance  of  George  Eliot,  by  a careful 
study  of  her  letters  to  her  friends.  For  it  is  ndt  in  her  novels 
but  in  ho0  letters  that  we  must  look  for  her  religious  opinions ; 
or  rather,  we  are  more  likely  to  find  them  in  her  letters  than 
behind  the  mist  en  sc&te  of  mere  fiction.  She  was  as  thoughtful 
in  her  letter  writing  as  she  was  in  her  novel  writing,  but  die 
poured  her  heart  out  to  friends  with  at  least  sincerity.  The 
cast  of  her  nature  was,  however,  intellectual  to  a degree  which 
seemed  always  to  conquer  feeling.  May  we  not  find  this  intel- 
lectualism — not  to  U9e  the  word  rationalism,  which  is  almost 
offensive  in  the  implied  want  of  feeling — in  the  fact  that  when 
George  Eliot  became  a freethinker  it  did  not  cost  her  mental 
pain  to  avow  it  ? Some  persons  have  fancied  that  she  jumped 
out  of  Evangelicalism  into  something  like  practical  atheism 
without  a twitch  of  the  conscience,  without  an  ache  of  the  heart, 
and  with  a quickness  which  was  suggestive  of  “dissolving  views.” 
This  is  not  quite  a just  estimate  of  the  fact,  nor  quite  a just 
estimate  of  the  mood ; for  George  Eliot  was  never  a professed 
atheist,  though  she  professed  disbelief  in  Revelation.  Yet  un- 
questionably, when  she  first  became  sceptical,  there  was  not 
that  delicate  sense  of  the  loss  of  religious  faith  which  would 
have  seemed  natural  in  an  ordinary  conscience.  Thus  she 
describes  her  own  impressions  after  reading,  for  the  first  time, 
Mr.  Henneli’s  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Christianity : “ It  gives 
me  that  exquisite  kind  of  laughter  which  comes  from  the  grati- 
fication of  the  reasoning  faculties.”  No  doubt  such  a gratifica- 
tion, if  derived  from  the  demonstration  of  ,a  truth  which  we  had 
all  our  life  loved,  would  make  the  heart  laugh  with  a perfectly 
innocent  play,  and  make  it  grateful  for  the  intellectual  happiness. 
But  when  the  gratification  is  at  the  cost  of  a oonviction  which 
has  cradled  us  and  nourished  us  ail  our  life,  it  seems  difficult 
to  speak  of  such  a convulsive  gratification  as  consistent  with 
“religious  opinions.”  It  is  just  one  of  those  instances  which 
bears  out  the  wide  distinction  between  opinions  about  religion 
and  religious  opinions.  Is  it  not  a fair  impression — derivable 
from  t be  letters  which  have  been  so  carefully  put  together  by 
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the  compiler — that  George  Eliot  was  too  exclusively  an  intel- 
lectualist  to  approach  religion  in  any  attitude  but  the  judicial  ? 
She  was  human  to  a degree  which  was  perhaps  exquisite,  within 
the  confines  of  the  romantic  or  the  ideal;  but  in  a score  of 
places  we  come  across  sentences  which  show  that  she  had  no 
taste  for  the  supernatural.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  “ God,  immor- 
tality, duty,”  she  remarked : “ How  inconceivable  the  first,  how 
unbelievable  the  second,  and  yet  how  peremptory  and  absolute 
the  third !”  Interpreted  by  her  life,  this  passage  might  run  as 
follows : that  God  was  an  Ideal,  existing,  but  not  revealed  ; 
that  another  world  might  be  the  creation  of  our  natural 
longings ; and  that  the  sense  of  duty  was  the  only  Providence 
to  be  believed  in — to  be  worshipped  in  the  proportion  of  our 
own  bent 

The  over-straining  of  the  intellect,  as  the  supreme  work  of 
life,  is  not  unlikely  to  impoverish  some  of  the  faculties.  George 
Eliot,  as  she  has  told  us,  trained  herself.  She  was  not  trained, 
save  in  the  sense  that  she  was  influenced  by  those  whom  she 
exceptionally  esteemed.  Her  vast  talents  ripened  under  her 
own  training.  She  was  hardly  a genius  by  intuition,  as  distinct 
from  a genius  by  concentration.  She  began  late.  And  her 
childhood  does  not  seem  to  have  been  happy ; which  gave  to 
her  a melancholy  cast.  It  has  been  said  that  by  discipline  she 
became  great ; yet  that  discipline  was  rather  the  ingrafting  of 
others*  thoughts  upon  her  own  thoughts  than  the  training  of 
her  own  powers  by  subjection.  The  key  to  her  freethinking 
was  this  self-training ; nor  was  it  her  own  fault  that  she  had  not 
been  trained.  The  seriousness  of  the  Evangelical  was  her  first 
religious  training — the  first  religious  education  of  her  tempera- 
ment ; and  though  for  many  years  she  professed  herself  a 
Church  woman,  her  visit  to  some  friends  at  Coventry,  who 
happened  to  be  freethinkers,  was  a sufficient  mental  shock  to 
un-Christianize  her.  She  passed  from  Evangelicalism  to,  say, 
Hennellism,  at  the  bidding  of  some  intelligent  silk-mercers. 
Then  followed  a sort  of  “ practical  **  season  ; a season  of  deter- 
mining to  be  very  earnest ; a grand  effort  to  fill  the  void  which 
had  been  created  with  some  new,  worthy  object  of  interest. 
“ The  only  ardent  hope  I have  for  my  future  life  is  to  have 
given  me  some  woman's  duty,  some  possibility  of  devoting 
myself  where  I may  see  a daily  result  of  pure,  calm  blessedness 
in  the  life  of  another.”  This  can  hardly  be  called  “ a religious 
opinion.”  It  is  a very  simple  yearning,  known  to  many.  Reli- 
gious sentiments — or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  that  sentiment 
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which  is  inherent  in  the  religion  of  nature — became  the  shifting 
basis  of  the  whole  after-career,  which  was  ever  unhappy,  unsatis- 
fying. There  is  a gloominess  about  some  of  her  quasi-religious 
tenets — doubtless  first  taught  to  her  in  childhood — with  an 
almost  Calvinistic  touch  of  hardness.  That  “ wrong  deeds  are 
naturally  visited  by  an  inflexible  natural  law,  and  by  no  other 
law1’ — all  the  sweetness  and  consolation  of  Christianity,  along 
with  its  divine  fulness  and  satisfaction,  being  swept  away  to 
make  room  for  this  hard  law — is  the  sort  of  ugly  dryness  which 
was  accepted  for  a “ theology ” which  was  about  as  little 
attractive  as  it  was  Christian.  “ She  took  things  too  seriously,” 
says  Mr.  Cross  in  his  Life.  But  this  seriousness,  now  separated 
from  all  faith,  was  a mere  desponding,  despairing  gloom  of  the 
soul. 

In  Adam  Bede  we  are  told  that  this  gloominess  in 
“ theology  ” was  far  from  being  uncommon  among  the  clergy. 
We  must  remember  that  many  a rector  and  many  a curate, 
about  the  period  when  George  Eliot  was  being  “ brought  up,” 
were  tainted  with  the  spirit  of  Calvinism.  And  in  one  part  of 
Adam  Bede , where  the  authoress  is  telling  the  reader  that  he 
must  not  complain  of  the  unspiritual  character  of  Mr.  Irwine, 
who  was  Rector  of  Adam  Bede's  native  place,  she  expresses 
her  regret  that  she  cannot  make  him  more  sympathetic  than 
the  dryness  of  his  education  had  made  him.  She  had  just  put 
into  his  mouth  the  following  words : “ Consequences  are  unpity- 
ing. Our  deeds  carry  their  terrible  consequences,  quite  apart 
from  any  fluctuations  that  went  before ; consequences  that  are 
hardly  ever  confined  to  ourselves.  And  it  is  best  to  fix  our 
minds  on  that  certainty,  instead  of  considering  what  may  be  the 
elements  of  excuse  for  us.”  And  in  the  same  spirit  she  makes 
Adam  Bede  say : “ It's  well  we  should  feel  as  life's  a reckoning 
we  can’t  make  twice  over;  there’s  no  real  making  amends  in 
this  world,  any  more  nor  you  can  mend  a wrong  subtraction  by 
doing  your  addition  right.”  Cali  this  bitterness,  call  it  melan- 
choly, call  it  sadness,  it  was  the  spirit  of  George  Eliot’s  religious 
opinions.  And  though  we  constantly  come  across  exquisite 
touches  of  the  admiration  for  the  pure  and  the  innocent,  we 
seem  rather  to  feel  the  regret  of  the  coming  taint  than  a sort 
of  Christian  confidence  that  there  will  be  recovery.  In  Daniel 
Deronda  we  have  more  than  one  passage  where  the  mourn- 
fulness of  religious  sentiment  is  predominant  She  says  of 
Deronda,  when  he  was  little  more  than  a child,  that  “his  face 
had  a consecrating  influence.  The  finest  childlike  faces  have 
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this  consecrating  power,  and  make  us  shudder  anew  at  all  the 
grossness  of  basely  wrought  griefs  of  the  world,  lest  they  should 
enter  here  and  defile.”  So  true,  yet  so  sad.  And  it  is  because 
the  mournful  side  is  so  true  in  such  a sentiment,  that  we  feel 
mournful  because  the  writer  has  nothing  of  the  joyousness  which 
would  sweeten  the  saddest  of  pictures.  Possibly,  in  many  a sad 
bit  of  writing,  she  was  unconsciously  revealing  her  own  heart. 
The  flashes  of  wit,  the  bewitching  irony — so  redundant — the 
“asides”  so  full  of  the  laughter  of  the  critic,  do  not  take  away 
the  impression  that  the  writer  is  not  happy,  though  intellectually 
her  supreme  vigour  makes  her  playful.  If  we  say  that  to  be 
dramatic  was  her  first  object ; and  that  she  aimed,  as  she  has 
told  us,  at  “teaching  aesthetically” — or  rather,  at  teaching 
ethically  by  pictures — we  still  feel  that  the  intense  need  of 
believing  something  is  shown  by  her  to  be  an  intense  pain  in 
her  writings ; and  that,  unlike  Shakespere,  she  does  not  make 
her  darkness  give  light,  in  the  sense  that  we  feel  the  light  of 
the  author. 

A writer  who  has  published  a brief  memoir,  under  the  title 
of  A Week  with  George  Eliot , tells  us — what  we  can  so 
thoroughly  believe — that  she  loved  the  “sincerity”  of  any 
writer.  “ By  sincerity,”  she  affirmed,  “ the  permanent  value  of 
a work  must  be  judged,  alike  by  outsiders  and  by  writers 
themselves,  if  they  would  ascertain  how  they  stand  with  the 
public.”  This  writer  adds  (what  we  should  have  naturally 
concluded  from  a careful  reading  of  every  page  she  has  written) 
that  George  Eliot  in  private  life  “could  be  genial,  sympa- 
thetic, affectionate ; but  she  remained  ever  great.”  And  once 
more  he  says,  “ Littleness,  self-seeking,  commonness,  much  less 
vulgarity,  were  as  foreign  to  her  nature  as  self-assertion,  intol- 
erance, uncharitableness.”  All  this  we  should  have  inferred 
from  her  published  letters.  Her  vast  intellect — for  it  was  vast 
in  the  way  of  energy — sought  for  playthings  in  the  deep  studies 
of  deep  thinkers.  Yet  she  seemed  rather  to  love  a difficulty 
for  its  own  sake,  than  for  a solution  which  might  approve  itself 
as  a happy  one.  This  is  perhaps  a key  to  the  strange  fact  that 
her  freethinking  did  not  stir  her  to  grave  inquiry.  So  far  as 
we  know,  it  did  not  do  so.  In  the  letters  which  have  been 
published  we  find  a disposition  to  think  of  difficulties  as  though 
it  were  a “duty”  to  prefer  them.  Difficulties  were  more  intel- 
lectual than  beliefs.  George  Eliot  disliked  creeds.  Creeds  are 
not  a solution  of  difficulties;  but  they  place  our  “duty”  in  our 
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mental  attitude  of  receiving  them.  The  duty  is  not  in  the 
accepting  the  inexplicable,  but  in  the  homage  of  the  intellect 
to  goodwill.  George  Eliot  spoke  of  creeds  as  spiritual  opiates. 
She  had  a passage  on  this  subject  which  is  another  key  to 
the  dispositions  which  got  in  the  way  of  her  returning  to 
Christianity.  “ The  highest  calling  and  election  is  to  do  without 
opium,  and  live  through  all  our  pain  with  conscious,  clear-eyed 
endurance.”  Opium  here  means  submission  ; not  necessarily 
submission  of  the  intellect  to  this  or  that  creed,  but  submission 
in  the  sense  of  yielding  the  whole  will  to  the  Supreme  Lord 
of  all.  As  a natural  fruit  of  this  dislike  of  “ spiritual  opiates,” 
which  would  have  given  to  her  soul  sufficient  peace,  George 
Eliot  was  driven  to  many  an  amiable  sophism,  to  many  an 
amiable  self-delusion  or  mental  trick.  Divest  those  passages 
in  which  she  speaks  of  her  desire  to  love  some  one  (with  such 
full  service  as  shall  make  the  love  a “grand  duty”)  of  the 
splendid  language  and  apt  imagery  in  which  she  revelled,  and 
we  find  the  residuum  to  be  a very  ordinary  matter  indeed,  a 
mere  product  of  natural  affection  and  sympathy.  This  stinted 
area  for  her  explorations  made  her  dramatic  in  small  things, 
in  the  interpretation  of  small  motives  or  deeds,  or  in  the  cor- 
relation of  good  and  bad  promptings.  She  is  greatest 
undoubtedly  where  she  keeps  to  nature  alone,  and  forgets  that 
she  has  forgotten  how  to  believe.  Some  of  the  simple, 
“natural”  praises  of  good  people  and  wise  people  are  so 
charming,  that  they  might  well  be  noted  down.  Take  that 
hit  in  Adam  Bede;  “The  way  in  which  I have  come  to  this 
conclusion,  that  human  nature  is  loveable,  the  way  I have 
learned  something  of  its  deep  pathos*  its  sublime  mysteries, 
has  been  by  living  a great  deaL  among  people  more  or  less 
commonplace  and  vulgar,  of  whom  you  would  perhaps  hear 
nothing  very  surprising  if  you  were  to  inquire  about  them  in 
the  neighbourhood  where  they  dwelt”  This  is  natural — better 
than  rational  (for  rationalism  seldom  stoops  to  be  natural),  and 
it  gives  us  the  best  heart  of  “ the  woman.”  Perhaps,  as  George 
Eliot  says  of  Hetty,  who  is  one  of  the  truest  nature-characters  she 
has  drawn,  within  the  limits  in  which  it  was  meant  to  be  drawn  : 
“You  will  never  understand  women's  natures  if  you  are  so 
excessively  rational.”  If  George  Eliot  had  left  rationalism 
alone,  she  would  have  given  us  “religious  opinions”  worth 
remembering.  But  her  religious  education  had  been  unworthy 
of  her.  Her  intellect  was  so  superior  to  the  religious  dogmas 
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she*  had  been  taught,  that  she  came  to  feel  a contempt  for  all 
dogma — that  is,  for  such  dogma  as  she  apprehended.  What 
had  she  known  of  dogma  in  her  early  education  that  could 
fascinate  such  an  intellect  as  hers  ? Do  we  not  trace  her  own 
experience  in  those  remarks  of  Adam  Bede : “ I begin  to  see 
all  this  weighing  and  sifting,  what  this  text  means  and  that 
text  means,  and  whether  folks  are  saved  all  by  God’s  grace, 
or  whether  there  goes  an  ounce  o’  their  own  will  to’t,  as  no 
part  of  real  religion  at  all."  Here  we  have  the  memory  of  that 
44 theology”  which  seemed  a milk-and-water  diet  to  George 
Eliot ; which  never  took  a firm  hold  upon  her  reason ; which 
left  her  an  easy  prey  to  the  keen  silk  mercers  of  Coventry,  to 
the  elaborate  brain-tricks  of  a Strauss  or  a Feuerbach,  or  to 
Mr.  Hennell’s  ingenious  Inquiry.  One  of  her  critics  has  said 
of  her:  44 She  was  not  proud,  but  she  had  no  humility.”  It 
may  have  been  so ; but  when  the  intellectual  ideal  of  religion 
has  been  weakened  by  being  educated  in  hard  schools,  a grand 
intellect  is  disposed  to  44  fling  over  the  whole  thing  ” — unless  the 
"right  thing”  be  apprehended. 

In  later  years,  we  are  told,  she  had  a fondness  for  attending 
the  services  in  some  of  the  Catholic  churches  on  the  Continent. 
W t are  also  told — another  key  to  the  final  sadness — that  the 
personal  influence  of  a friend,  who  was  a sort  of  jubilant 
unbeliever,  made  her  smile,  or  try  to  smile,  at  such  devotion. 
Personal  influence!  Has  she  not  said  herself:  44  A single  word 
is  sometimes  enough  to  give  an  entirely  new  mould  to  our 
thoughts”?  Then,  in  her  case,  where  the  notion  of  44 duty ^ 
became  so  strangely  entangled  with  the  affections,  it  is  easy 
tw  understand  that  the  " opiate  ” of  Catholicism  would  be  taken 
in  very  small  doses  indeed.  George  Eliot's  anomalous  position 
in  domestic  life  is  a topic  we  cannot  altogether  pass  over.  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  affected  her  opinions  on  religion,  which 
were  pretty  firmly  rooted  before  she  made  Mr.  Lewes’  acquaint- 
anee ; but,  at  all  events,  it  was  a strong  bond,  which  helped  to 
tie  her  down  and  prevent  her  rising  to  anything  better.  Ano- 
malous, equivocal  as  it  was,  she  professes  herself  more  than 
satisfied  with  it  The  inscription  on  the  manuscript  of  Romola: 
"To  the  Husband  whose  perfect  love  has  been  the  best  source 
of  her  insight  and  strength,”  was  undoubtedly  sincere  in  its 
almost  infatuated  homage  for  one  whom  others  could  not  in 
many  ways  admire,  but  whom  she  idealized  with  a strange, 
perverted  affection.  Yet  sincere,  though  she  was  in  the  profession 
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of  a profound  domestic  peace,  we  cannot  help  gathering 
alike  from  the  letters  and  novels  of  George  Eliot,  that  the  writer 
was  an  unhappy  woman.  For  unhappiness  it  was.  No  amount 
of  professions  of  domestic  peace  can  make  illegible  the  clear 
“reading  between  the  lines ;'*  so  that  when  she  writes  in  her 
journal : “ Deep  down  below  there  is  a hidden  river  of  sadness," 
we  feel  sorry  both  for  her  sake  and  for  our  own,  and  only  regret 
that  she  should  have  justified  the  cause.  Mr.  Cross  tells  us  that, 
early  in  his  acquaintance  with  her,  he  had  given  her  pain  by 
the  too  sincere  observation  that,  “ with  all  his  admiration  for 
her  books,  he  found  them,  on  the  .whole,  profoundly  sad.”  So 
that  we  conclude  that  we  have  been  losers  by  the  shadow  which 
fell  upon  her  intellect,  a shadow  which  prevented  her  from 
passing  onward  to  what  we  cannot  but  think  was  her  vocation. 
Doubtless  she  knew  a good  deal  of  enjoyment — in  the  ordinary, 
natural  sense  of  the  word — such  as  we  find  expressed  in  the 
jottings  of  her  diary:  “We  both  agreed  in  the  great  love  we 
had  for  life.  . . . The  world  is  so  intensely  interesting/*  But 
when  we  contemplate  such  a noble  intellect  as  George  Eliot’s, 
we  naturally  look  for  great  motives,  great  promptings. 

One  of  her  critics  has  suggested  the  following  explanation 
of  her  position : “ She  seemed  to  have  craved  for  a definite 
religious  faith ; but  the  reason,  intellectually,  why  she  re- 
mained * unattached,*  was  that  she  was  too  large-hearted 
to  care  for  systems  which  excluded  others.**  This  sounds 
very  generous  as  an  apology.  But,  affectation  aside,  it 
is  a little  too  generous  when  applied  to  the  rejection  of  all 
belief.  In  simple  truth,  George  Eliot  was  a genius  who  loved 
the  ego  like  any  ordinary  mortal.  That  she  was  delicately 
sympathetic  with  those  who  differed  from  her,  and  was  “large- 
hearted**  as  opposed  to  “narrow-minded,**  no  one  who  reads 
her  letters  can  have  a doubt.  Still,  she  had  an  ego9  and  a big 
one.  There  was  a tendency  to  dislike  the  Catholic  religion, 
because  it  limits  the  play  of  ego  in  regard  to  faith.  Indeed, 
she  thought  herself  superior  to  the  Catholic  Church.  “ I have 
faith,*'  she  wrote,  “ in  the  working  out  of  higher  possibilities  than 
the  Catholic  or  any  other  Church  has  presented.'*  The  ego 
here  is  almost  as  large  as  the  possibilities.  And,  again,  after 
she  had  had  an  audience  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  she  thus  expresses 
her  impressions  to  a friend : “ I have  a cold  and  headache  this 
morning,  and  in  other  ways  am  not  conscious  of  improvement 
from  the  Pope's  blessing.  I may  comfort  myself  with  thinking 
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that  the  King  of  Sardinia  is  none  the  worse  for  the  Pope's 
curse." 

This  perhaps  was  meant  as  a homage  to  freethought,  though 
George  Eliot  professed  not  to  admire  freethinking — precisely  in 
what  phases  we  do  not  know.  “All  freethinkers/'  she  wrote, 
“ want  to  see  themselves  and  their  opinions  held  up  as  the  true 
and  the  lovely."  A statement,  however,  which  may  hold  good 
as  to  irreverence  as  much  as  in  regard  to  unbelief.  George 
Eliot  never  approached  to  the  Catholic  faith ; so  far  as  we  can 
conclude  from  all  her  writings.  We  can  hardly  wonder 
that  a grand  intellect  sighed,  if  it  did  not  groan,  under  the 
insufficiency  of  its  own  self  to  furnish  a faith.  Beautiful  as  are 
George  Eliot's  praises  of  human  sympathy;  intense,  in  a friendly 
sense,  as  are  her  own  sympathies ; we  always  feel,  as  we 
read  her  published  letters,  what  an  effort  she  is  making  to 
strain  her  intellect  to  compass  something  which  is  greater  than 
her  object  Hence,  we  imagine,  came  that  “ depression  " in  latter 
days,  which  resulted  from  the  fugitiveness  of  her  ideal.  Her 
household  gods  had  not  the  charm  of  immortality.  She  seems 
to  turn  to  them,  to  turn  from  them,  as  she  writes  down  in  her 
diary : 44  Struggling  constantly  with  depression."  And  in  her 
last  letters  to  dear  friends,  she  speaks  much  of  her  own  sufferings, 
always  borne  with  a fortitude  that  was  admirable,  as  being, 
in  themselves  44  naked  truths,"  as  though  our  sufferings  must  be 
necessarily  “naked  truths,"  and  must  be  believed  in  as  apart 
from  all  religion.  If  44  habit  is  the  Purgatory  in  which  we  suffer 
for  our  past  sins,”  as  George  Eliot  cleverly  expresses  a known 
truth,  she  seemed  to  have  suffered  from  the  habit  of  always 
putting  aside  inquiry  when  it  encroached  beyond  natural 
experience.  In  this  habit  lay  the  sadness  of  her  freethinking ; 
and  probably  most  of  the  sadness  she  ever  knew.  Magnificent 
as  was  the  reach  of  her  ability,  she  seems  to  have  disliked 
thinking  profoundly  about  religion.  She  was  superficial  only  as 
to  Christianity.  To  take  one  marked  example  of  this  exception. 
We  must  marvel  that  such  an  intellect  should  have  rejoiced 
over  the  discovery  which  was  made  by  the  scarcely  original  Mr. 
Hennell,  that  “because  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  considered  Mary 
Magdalen's  words  as  idle  tales  " (in  regard  to  the  fact  of  the 
Resurrection)  44  and  believed  them  not,  therefore  we  have  their 
example  for  considering  her  testimony  as  alone  insufficient,  and 
for  seeking  further  evidence.”  This  ended  the  inquiry — for 
George  Eliot  It  would  seem  that  she  never  got  beyond  that 
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superficiality  which  marked  her  earliest  dogmatic  Christian 
training.  She  could  never  dissociate  Christian  theology  from 
“wrangling” — and  this  seems  to  have  been  her  chief  reason  for 
not  studying  it — because  the  theology  she  had  once  been  taught 
was  full  of  wrangling,  and  she  was  not  careful  to  study  Catholic 
theology.  She  expresses  her  own  experience  of  all  Protestantism 
in  language  not  more  severe  than  it  is  pithy : “ What  a pity  that 
while  mathematics  are  indubitable,  immutable,  and  no  one 
doubts  the  properties  of  a triangle  or  a circle,  doctrines  infinitely 
important  to  man  are  buried  in  a charnel-heap  of  bones,  over 
which  nothing  is  heard  but  the  barks  and  growls  of  contention.” 
In  this  temper  her  splendid  intellect  was  worn  away — so 
far  as  all  future  hopes  were  concerned.  She  was  driven  to  write 
fantastically  of  trying  to  love  the  unknown  future,  the  possible 
ages  when  men  and  women  may  live  more  worthily ; of  trying 
to  love  heroic  Promethean  efforts  towards  high  possibilities^ 
which  may  result  from  individual  life.  A creed  of  the  imagi- 
nation became  the  real  fatal  44  opiate ; ” to  be  a law  to  herself 
became  her  misery ; ” to  44  make  the  best  of  a bad  bargain  ” her 
necessity.  She  was  forced  to  reduce  the  dignity  of  her  life  to 
the  minimum — so  repugnant  to  her  great  nature — of  compas- 
sing within  the  temporal  career  aspirations  which  she  felt  were 
eternal.  On  all  such  points  it  would  be  more  agreeable  not  to 
dwell.  And  would  it  not  be  .better,  when  discussing  such  great 
writers,  to  keep  solely  to  their  magnificent  natural  gifts;  to 
write  gratefully  of  all  the  good  they  have  effected,  and  of  all  the 
pleasure  they  have  afforded  to  their  readers  ? If  we  feel  that  a 
great  writer  was  dissatisfied,  and  craved  after  something  she  had 
not  mastered,  diverting  herself,  as  it  were,  by  a restless  activity, 
and  seeking  to  repair  loss  by  splendid  pictures,  should  we  not 
do  wisely,  and  also  delicately,  to  pass  over  such  mistakes  as 
were  the  real  key  to  both  the  sadness  and  the  doubt  ? Instead 
of  which  her  friends  have  forced  the  critics  to  make  comments 
on  the  mistakes  they  would  much  rather  not  have  heard  of; 
on  the  44  subtleties  ” they  can  explain  without  fine  language. 
Shakspere  always  “called  a spade  a spade.”  George  £Uot 
preferred  euphuism  and  euphemism;  Language  does  not  con- 
done a wrong  principle.  To  read  the  Life  and  letters  is  to  be 
as  certain  of  two  things  as  George  Eliot  was  certain  of  them 
herself : that  to  do  wrong  cannot  possibly  be  to  do  right ; and 
that  to  do  wrong  not  only  dwarfs  the  mental  grasp,  but  makes 
the  life  a constant  burden  to  the  heart 
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Three  days  in  the  Sepulchre, 

Silent  as  the  patient  dead, 

One  was  lying  still  and  fair. 

Years  of  years ! and  overhead 
Spun  the  world’s  cry  up  through  air ; 
Fell  from  Heaven  unanswered. 

Was  the  sleep  so  very  sweet 
In  the  silence  cool  and  dim 
Draping  Him  from  head  to  feet, 
Holding  weary  heart  and  limlr 
Moveless  in  the  winding-sheet, 

While  the  world  cried  out  on  Him  ? 

Cried  upon  a heedless  Christ 
Lying  in  the  dead  man’s  place. 
With  no  mind  to  turn  and  list ; 

With  the  death  upon  His  face, 

And  the  lips  the  traitor  kissed 
Fair  and  frozen  in  their  grace. 

In  His  Father's  house  on.  higjb 
It  had  been  another  thing. 

The  wild  joy  had  passed  Him  by ; 

For  His  smile  the  Seraphs^ sing, 

He  is  listening-  steadfastly 
For  the  snapping  of  a string : 
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When  a human  heart  unmeet 
For  the  sorrow  and  the  need, 

Breaks  a-sudden  at  His  feet, 

He  will  gather  it  with  speed, 

This  His  harvest,  wide  and  sweet. 
Smoking  flax  and  bruised  reed. 

These  are  His  to  have  and  hold, 

And  He  waits  long  hours  together 
By  the  gates  of  carven  gold, 

For  the  cries  that  come  up  hither 
From  the  lost  ones  of  His  fold 
Wandering  in  the  windy  weather. 

Nay,  the  surer  help  to  render, 

This  Good  Shepherd  leaveth  oft 
His  fair  Heaven,  nor  rues  its  splendour; 

If  He  hears  the  bleating,  soft, 

Of  a young  lamb  weak  and  tender, 
Strayed  to  some  far  vale  or  croft. 

Who  hath  trod  the  ways  of  pain 
Hath  not  met  Him  in  the  gloom 
Coming  swiftly  through  the  rain  ? 

Hath  not  prayed  to  hear  Him  come  ? 
Many  a weary  head  hath  lain 
On  His  breast,  and  found  it  home. 

Shall  one  cry  and  He  not  hear  ? 

When  the  night  comes  down  in  dread 
Lo ! He  standeth  very  near. 

“ Child  of  Mine ! be  not  afraid, 

In  Mine  arms  shall  come  no  fear. 

In  My  hands  your  hands  are  laid ! ” 
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If  He  turn  His  face  away, 

Never  answering  a word 
When  for  some  ill  boon  we  pray. 

And  His  lips  with  pain  are  stirred. 
Blessed  be  His  Name  for  aye 

For  the  prayers  He  hath  not  heard ! 

We  shall  find  them  otherwhere, 

Garnered  up  by  love  Divine, 

Some  day,  lips  too  dry  for  prayer, 

Hands  too  weak  to  pour  the  wine. 
Shall  be  given  to  drink,  and  bear, 
Vintage  of  an  older  vine. 

Ah ! the  earth  sore  travailing 
When  the  Christ  was  lying  dead ; 

Not  a bird  might  dare  to  sing, 

Not  a flower  might  lift  its  head  ; 

Day  and  night  the  thundering 
Of  the  Lord’s  wrath  overhead ! 

And  the  world’s  cry,  desolate, 

Like  a sad,  grey,  wounded  bird 
Beating  wild  at  Heaven’s  gate ; 

And  One  speaking  not  a word, 

Like  a dead  King  keeping  state, 

With  His  tender  Heart  unstirred ! 

KATHARINE  TYNAN. 
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PART  THE  FIRST. 

The  Austrian  Salzkamtnergut,  or  Salt-Exchequer  property,  a 
fine,  wooded  pass  in  the  Alps  of  Upper  Austria,  is  one  of  those 
favoured  regions,  where  the  simplicity  of  the  olden  time  and 
the  brightness  of  mediaeval  faith  are  united  with  all  the  advan- 
tages and  conveniences  of  modern  civilization.  No  sectarian 
propaganda  has  expelled  those  who  devote  their  life  to  following 
the  counsels  of  perfection,  no  godless  education  robs  the  rising 
generation  of  their  inheritance  of  faith. 

But  the  Salzkammeigut  is  not  a remote  stronghold  of  obso- 
lete ideas,  untouched  by  our  fast  nineteenth-century  life.  Express 
trains  run  down  from  Vienna  to  Gmuoden  in  about  five  hours  and 
three-quarters,  in  six  and  a half  to  IschL  Two  or  three  steamers 
ply  continually  up  and  down  the  Traunsee;  the  streets  are  well 
lighted  with  gas ; in  two  words,  all  the  modem  improvements 
are  found  there,  all  the  last  scientific  and  medical  inventions  for 
restoring  or  preserving  health,  all  the  latest  devices  of  our  cen- 
tury’s luxury  for  passing  the  summer  season  joyously.  At  Ischl, 
for  instance,  there  are  cold  sulphur  waters,  useful  in  certain  cases 
of  disease,  and  the  whey  cure  is  practised  ; the  bathing  establish- 
ments could  not  be  better ; there  are  salt  vapour  baths,  hot  and 
cold  brine  baths,  hot  and  cold  sulphur  baths;  there  are  mud 
baths,  malt  baths,  pine-cone  and  pine-needle  baths ; there  is  a 
pine  vapour  inhalation  chamber,  and  a movement  cure ; the  air, 
too,  is  impregnated  with  saline  particles  from  the  salt-works. 

The  summer  days  are  warm,  but  the  nights  always  fairly 
cool,  no  very  common  thing  in  Austria  in  the  dog-days ; besides, 
the  river-side  esplanade  is  densely  shaded,  and  there  are  endless 
forest-walks  in  all  directions.  Every  comfort  may  be  had  by 
those  who  are  prepared  to  pay  the  price.  Models  of  elegance 
and  luxury  are  found  among  the  villas ; the  H6tel  Bauer,  a vast 
palace  in  a large  “ park,”  on  a height  above  the  town,  overlooks 
it  and  commands  superb  views  up  and  down  the  valley.  There 
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is  also  a fine  Kurhaus,  with  hall  and  concert-rooms,  and  all  the 
appointments  of  a first-rate  club.  There  is  a well  arranged 
theatre  in  the  town,  and  the  open-air  music,  for  which  visitors 
are  taxed,  is  really  excellent 

The  Gmunden  band  is  not  so  good,  and  the  Gmunden 
Kursaal  is  smaller,  but  the  lake-side  esplanade  is  longer  than 
the  promenade  at  Ischl,  and  commands  views  without  rival  in 
the  whole  Salzkammergut  And  if  the  theatre,  again,  is  in 
every  way  inferior,  the  lake  itself,  its  frequent  steamers,  its  little 
steam-launch  Vesta,  and  its  flotilla  of  light  pleasure-boats,  afford 
an  ample  compensation.  Ischl  prices  do  not  differ  much  from 
those  of  the  Graben,  or  Bond  Street,  or  the  Boulevard  des 
Capucines ; Gmunden  enjoys  a slight  advantage  in  that  respect. 
The  baths  are  very  much  the  same  at  both  places.  There  is 
also  a swimming  school  at  Gmunden,  by  the  esplanade,  a source 
of  great  amusement  to  the  promenaders.  For  as  there  is  no 
Lord  Chamberlain,  or  other  redoubtable  functionary,  in  Austria 
to  prohibit  men  and  women  swimming  in  the  same  lake,  or  sea, 
except  at  widely  different  hours  or  far-distant  places,  it  happens 
often  that  the  boldest  swimmers  of  both  sexes,  pass  the  wooden 
bath  inclosures  and  disport  themselves  in  the  open  lake.  There 
is  a pneumatic  chamber  at  Gmunden,  in  the  Hdtel  Bellevue,  for 
inhalation  of  compressed  air,  and  the  pine  vapour  inhalations  at 
the  same  hotel  are  very  good.  The  inhalation-room  will  seat 
some  thirty  or  five-and-thirty  patients.  Hot  steam  is  made  to 
pass  up  from  below  through  an  iron  basin  in  the  centre,  loaded 
every  morning  with  fresh  twigs  of  the  pine  and  fir,  and  fills  the 
room  with  a dense  vapour  charged  with  resinous  essences. 
Invalids  are  not  left  at  the  mercy  of  country  practitioners,  with 
their  horse-doctoring  and  rule  of  thumb.  Several  of  the  best- 
known  Viennese  “professors”  have  summer  houses  in  the  Salz- 
kammergut, and  oversee  the  various  cures. 

The  Kaiser  goes  down  every  year  to  his  villa  at  Ischl,  for 
a month  or  so,  for  the  chamois-hunting.  Flags  fly,  guns  are 
fired ; the  bright,  clean  town,  on  its  little  peninsula  between 
two  rushing,  blue  streams,  fills  up  to  overflowing.  The  Kaiserin 
lodges  in  a charming  cottage  in  the  Park,  an  exquisite  com- 
bination of  Gothic  stonework  and  plate  glass,  and  walks  all  day 
in  the  limitless,  coniferous  forests  that  descend  on  all  sides  to 
the  narrow  valley.  At  that  time  the  whole  Salzkammergut  is 
always  crowded  with  strangers  from  Gmunden  to  Aussee ; the 
villas  are  full  of  Austrian  nobles;  Vienna  sends  down  her 
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contingent  of  rich  tradesmen ; Germany  and  Russia  are  well 
represented,  and  even  France  makes  a better  show  than  in  some 
places  farther  west.  There  are  very  few  Anglo-Saxon  tourists, 
but  these  few  are  mostly  of  a good  sort  Mr.  Cook’s  “ self- 
conducted”  parties  do  not  favour  these  regions,  his  hotel 
coupons  are  at  a discount,  and  midsummer  travellers  run  some 
risk  of  having  to  pass  their  nights  on  a billiard-room  sofa,  if 
not  on  one  of  the  tables.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  great  movement, 
this  gathering  of  people  of  many  sorts  from  many  lands,  the 
peasantry  retain  their  simple,  thrifty  habits,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  a happier  folk  in  Europe ; they  may  be  called 
a wealthy  peasantry,  not  very  rich  in  money  it  may  be,  but 
rich  in  all  good  things  that  they  have  need  of,  well  fed,  well 
dressed,  their  houses  models  of  neatness,  scrubbed  and  polished, 
and  deluged  inside  and  out  with  whitewash.  There  is  a good 
blaze  on  the  hearth  in  winter  time,  where  the  family  assemble, 
after  out-door  work  is  ended,  and  carve  and  paint  small  wooden 
toys,  Noah’s  arks  and  hobby-horses,  which  they  export  in  great 
numbers  at  very  low  prices.  The  small  farmers  and  cottagers 
supply  their  summer  visitors  with  an  abundance  of  the  richest 
milk,  the  most  luscious  apricots  and  peaches,  and  the  sweetest 
little  purple  figs  in  Europe. 

It  would  be  a mistake,  however,  to  think  of  the  Salz- 
kammergut  as  a region  of  dairymen  and  market-gardeners ; 
it  is  a country  of  important  industries,  among  which  we 
must  give  the  chief  place  to  the  salt-mining  and  manu- 
facture. There  are  mines  and  works  at  Hallstadt,  on  the 
lake  of  tha't  same  name ; but  the  largest  mine  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ischl,  in  the  Ischler  Salzberg,  a wooded  height 
opposite  the  Imperial  park.  Twelve  horizontal  shafts  have  been 
dug  out  one  above  another,  in  this  mountain,  where  the  salt  is 
mined,  if  the  curious  process  used  is  properly  called  mining. 
These  twelve  shafts  are  so  arranged  that  each  one  can  be  shut 
off  from  the  rest,  filled  with  fresh  water,  and  hermetically  sealed. 
The  water  lies  there  undisturbed  for  as  much  as  four,  five,  or 
even  six  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  shaft  is  tapped, 
and  the  liquid  drawn  off  strongly  impregnated  with  salt  Part 
is  carried  in  wooden  pipes  all  the  way  to  Langbath,  a village 
ten  miles  distant,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Gmunden,  where  there 
are  extensive  works.  The  rest  is  evaporated  at  Ischl  itself, 
where  alone  it  yields  not  less  than  ten  thousand  tons  of  salt 
annually.  Some  of  the  Hallstadt  brine  is  also  carried  to 
Langbath,  a convenient  shipping  station.  Until  lately  nearly 
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all  the  salt  was  carried  down  the  Traun  river,  in  rough  barges, 
but  a great  deal  is  packed  now  and  sent  away  by  rail.  The 
brine  from  these  mines  also  supplies  the  highly  tonic  baths  at 
Ischl  and  Gmunden,  said  to  contain  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  salt, 
very  useful  in  cases  of  scrofula  and  in  many  affections  where  the 
skin  requires  a strong  stimulant.  This  salt  manufacture  is  an 
Imperial  monopoly.  The  most  perfect  order  and  cleanliness 
reign  in  every  part  of  the  works.  Visitors  may  enter  the  Ischler 
Salzberg  mine,  by  a central  shaft  named  from  the  Kaiserin, 
Maria  Ludovica.  It  is  often  illuminated  in  summer  time,  but 
there  is  such  a large  proportion  of  clay  in  the  salt  veins  that  the 
crystals  are  not  brilliant,  and  the  effects  of  lighting  invariably 
disappoint  the  hopes  of  travellers  who  have  seen  the  splendid 
illuminations  at  Wieliczka. 

A great  deal  of  timber  is  exported  from  the  Salzkammergut, 
logs,  planks,  and  boards,  and  wherever  there  is  running  water 
you  may  hear  the  pleasant,  humming  song  of  the  round  saw, 
cutting  its  way  through  straight  trunks  of  the  fir  and  pine-trees. 
There  is  also  a large  “ home  consumption  ” of  timber  for  fuel 
and  for  building  purposes.  The  roofs  are  all  covered  with 
wooden  shingles,  instead  of  slates  or  tiles,  and  the  manufacture 
of  these  is  almost  a trade  by  itself.  The  walls  are  always  built 
of  stone  or  brick,  but  a great  quantity  of  wood  is  employed 
outside  for  verandahs,  stairs,  gable-ends,  and  even  small  wings, 
and  back  buildings.  The  barns  and  sheds  are  very  generally 
wood-built,  and  the  higher  we  ascend  among  the  mountains  the 
more  nearly  the  architecture,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  resembles  that 
of  Switzerland.  A good  deal  of  timber  is  exported  by  rail,  but 
more  perhaps  in  the  old  way,  by  water,  which  saves  the  cost  of 
carriage;  not  only  logs,  but  planks  and  boards  are  bound 
together  into  rafts,  and  floated  down  the  Traun.  On  certain 
days  in  the  week,  the  river-side  mills  and  saws  stop  work ; the 
water  is  all  shut  off  and  the  sluice-gates  are  opened.  There  are 
broad  timber-shoots  in  all  the  weirs,  which  allow  the  safe 
descent  of  keel-less  craft  The  oldest  and  longest  shoot  in  all 
this  country  is  at  the  Traunfall,  where  the  stream  falls  from  a 
height  of  forty  feet  and  more  into  a rocky  chasm.  The  shoot 
der  gute  Fall,  was  made  in  1416  for  the  salt-barges,  which  pass 
down  safely,  but  at  a terrific  pace. 

There  is  a fine  sight  too  once  a month  in  Weissenbachthal, 
above  Ischl,  when  the  Chorinsky  Klause,  or  sluice-gates,  are 
thrown  open.  These  are  three  great  water-gates  in  an  immense 
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dam  carried  boldly  right  across  the  valley  of  the  Weissenbach, 
or  White  Brook.  The  water  is  allowed  to  collect  for  about  a 
month,  forming  a large  pool,  whrch  receives  the  logs  and  tree- 
trunks  shot  down  from  the  surrounding  mountain -sides.  When 
the  pool  is  full,  the  flood-gates  are  thrown  open,  and  all  the 
timber  is  swept  down  in  a mad  cataract  to  the  Traun,  which 
carries  it  more  quietly  to  Ischl.  The  foresters  give  warning  of 
this  opening  of  the  klause , by  advertisements  or  posters,  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  woodmen  of  Lake  Gmunden  have  less  trouble.  There 
is  a timber-shoot  on  the  Hoch  Kogal,  just  where  it  descends  to 
Leinauthal.  Rough-hewn  logs  are  shot  down  from  a point  on 
the  mountain-side  to  the  brow  of  a precipice,  where  they  make 
a straight  leap  of  a hundred  feet  or  more  into  a log-pen  in  the 
lake  itself.  They  strike  the  water  with  a loud  report,  like 
firing,  which  echoes  and  re-echoes  from  the  monster  rocks  of 
Traunstein  and,  across  the  lake,  from  the  convent  walls  of 
Traunkirchen.  A steep  zig-zag,  sometimes  a path,  sometimes 
a wooden  stair  held  to  the  precipice  by  iron  girders,  sometimes 
a flight  of  steps  hewn  in  the  cliff  itself,  mounts  from  the  lake- 
side to  the  summit  of  the  shoot ; and,  half  way  up,  a mere 
goat-path  on  the  naked  rock,  without  rail  or  chain,  on  the  verge 
of  the  precipice  itself,  gives  access  to  the  very  spot  where  the 
logs,  rushing  down  with  a noise  like  thunder,  quit  the  slide  and 
take  their  giddy  leap.  The  log-pen  into  which  they  dive  is  of 
the  rudest,  simplest  structure : a wooden  chain,  of  which  the 
links  are  tree-trunks  fastened  together,  end  to  end,  by  iron 
hooks  and  staples.  Each  extremity  of  this  chain  or  fence  is 
moored  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  so  that  a large  pool  is  inclosed 
directly  underneath  the  shoot.  The  logs  do  not  plunge  deep* 
and  almost  always  rise  again  within  the  enclosure. 

Beside  the  salt  and  timber  industries,  there  is  a productive 
limestone  quarry  with  works  at  Staininger,  in  the  precipitous 
face  of  Traunstein  where  it  rises  from  the  lake.  There  is  no 
carriage  road,  or  even  cart  road,  to  Staininger,  only  a footpath 
from  Gmunden,  and  all  the  traffic  is  by  water;  the  lime  is 
carried  in  barges  to  the  Traunsee  railway  station  at  Unter 
Langbath.  The  fimeworks  are  a private  enterprise,  but  employ 
a good  many  hands. 

Another  industry  fhat  flourishes  by  the  lake  shore,  and 
requires  less  capital  than  those  just  mentioned,  is  the  building 
of  long,  pointed  barges  of  rough  plank,  flat-bottomed,  curved 
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upwards  at  the  ends,  and  rowed  with  a sort  of  gondola  stroke, 
with  one  heavy  oar  or  a pair.  These  barges  are  made  expressly 
for  the  river  traffic,  for  carrying  salt  and  produce  of  all  sorts 
down  to  Linz.  Their  flat  sides  and  bottoms,  and  the  upward 
curve  at  bow  and  stern,  enable  them  to  pass  the  weirs  easily 
without  shipping  water.  They  are  also  the  only  reliable  means 
of  communication  between  the  west  and  a part  of  the  east 
shore,  isolated  between  high  bluffs,  where  there  is  not  even 
foothold  for  a goat  between  the  precipice  and  the  watery  gulf. 
They  do  nearly  all  the  carrying  trade  of  the  east  shore,  which 
has  no  waggon  road  in  its  entire  length.  They  take  bands  of 
music  and  holiday-makers,  from  Gmunden,  Ebenzweier,  and 
Traunkirchen,  to  Kleine  Ratnsau  and  the  King  of  Hanover 
beer-gardens  at  the  foot  of  Traunstein.  They  are  the  hearses, 
finally,  that  bear  the  east-shore  men  and  women  across  the 
water  to  rest  in  holy  ground  at  Altmiinster,  or  with  the 
Capuchins  at  Traunkirchen,  when  they  have  done  at  last  with 
the  wood-chopping  and  dairy-work.  They  are  very  curious  to 
look  at,  these  east-shore  funerals ; the  bier  with  its  mournful 
trappings  and  wreaths  of  beads  and  flowers,  the  upright  crucifix, 
the  priest  with  open  book,  the  lighted  tapers,  all  rowed  slowly 
over  the  lake  in  one  of  these  rude  boats,  with  a train  of 
mourning-barges  following  ; the  monotonous  chant  of  the 
Capuchin  friars  heard  far  and  wide  across  the  water. 

There  seems  to  be  a good  demand  for  Gmunden  barges. 
You  cannot  walk  or  drive  without  hearing  the  carpenter’s 
hammer  and  saw,  and  seeing  the  half-covered  skeletons  of 
new  t>oats  at  intervals  by  the  water-side.  They  are  never 
painted  except  sometimes  just  at  the  prow  and  stern,  when 
very  high  beaks  are  made  for  ornament ; but  the  builders  have 
an  odd  way  of  decorating,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  proving 
their  workmanship  by  fire.  At  Gmunden,  in  the  evening,  you 
may  often  see  small  red  lights  here  and  there,  in  the  distance, 
by  the  margin.  They  are  little  fires  of  coal  and  sticks  and 
pitch.  The  workmen  have  a curious  tool,  like  a long,  deep 
shovel ; when  a boat  is  built,  they  fill  this  shovel  with  the 
blazing  mixture,  place  it  against  the  fresh  wood  with  the  tip 
first  resting  on  the  ground,  and  draw  it  upwards  to  the  gunwale, 
burning  a broad,  upright  stripe.  When  the  whole  boat  is  striped 
in  this  way  from  end  to  end,  the  decoration  is  complete,  and  It 
is  ready  for  launching.  It  is  amusing  to  see  these  barges  going 
down  the  Traun,  passing  the  timber-shoots,  on  their  way  “to 
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Linz,  Enns,  or  Vienna,  on  days  when  the  saws  stop  work. 
They,  and  the  rafts  too,  often  carry  parties  of  holiday-makers, 
in  warm  weather,  who  sit  at  ease  by  wooden  tables,  smoking 
long  pipes  and  drinking  Salzburg  beer  as  tranquilly  as  if  they 
were  on  terra  firma  at  the  Wunderburg. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  fishing  in  Lake  Gmunden,  and  the 
Traun  is  full  of  trout.  It  is  a rare  sight  to  see  them  leaping 
in  the  shallow  rapids  half  a mile  below  the  town,  just  before 
nightfall  in  summer  time.  There  are  also  great  flocks  of  wild 
duck  on  the  lake ; sometimes  wild  geese  are  seen,  and  herons, 
and  the  imperial  eagle,  and  there  are  sociable  little  divers  that 
come  quite  close  in  to  the  esplanade  at  Gmunden,  when  the 
swimmers  and  oarsmen  do  not  disturb  their  fishing  and  diving. 
The  lake  is  further  animated  by  a flock  of  ten  white  swans  that 
usually  stay  near  Ort  and  Gmunden,  but  sometimes  fly  long 
distances,  with  great  whistling  of  their  wings  in  the  air  and  hard 
banging  of  them  on  the  water. 

Beside  the  great  industries  already  named,  all  the  usual 
small  trades  are  practised ; there  are  good  shops  at  Ischl  and 
Gmunden,  where  the  excellent  work  of  skilled  wood-carvers  is 
conspicuous;  and,  among  the  smaller  exports  of  this  district, 
a fragrant  latschcnol \ or  pine-oil,  should  be  mentioned,  made 
from  the  pitius  pumillo ; the  best  and  strongest,  perhaps,  is  to 
be  had  at  Gmunden. 

The  Salzkammergut,  then,  is  not  only  a country  of  upland 
pasture  and  fruit  trees ; it  is  a region  of  important  industries, 
a region  of  masters  and  men.  It  is  also  a region  of  hardy 
mountaineers  and  chamois-hunters,  who  wear  their  tuft  of 
chamois  hair  as  proudly  as  any  Switzer  of  the  Oberland.  Yet 
the  peasants  and  small  farmers  are  very  generally  tenants,  not 
proprietors  of  their  fields  and  gardens ; not  one  of  the  new- 
fangled, social  theories  has  been  applied  to  them ; they  do  not 
require  heavy  grants  of  Government  money  to  keep  their  fingers 
out  of  dynamite,  like  the  Republican  protttaires  of  France ; they 
are  not  prol&aires , in  fact,  but  respectable,  thrifty  people,  who 
manure  their  grass,  grow  their  peaches,  ply  their  trades,  and 
honour  their  Bishop  and  their  Kaiser , as  good  Christians  should 
They  are  temperate  and  industrious,  but  not  overworked, 
inclined  for  the  most  part  to  that  embonpoint  which  speaks  of 
easy  living  and  a quiet  conscience ; crime  is  rare ; nearly  all 
the  faces  have  the  happy,  good-natured  look  that  belongs  to 
men  wkq  have  not  suffered  from  the  pinch  of  poverty.  The 
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absence  of  beggars  is  remarkable  throughout  the  country.  The 
richer  peasants  wear  broad,  leather  money-belts,  embroidered 
with  green  silk,  a grey  woollen  jacket  faced  with  green  stuff  of 
fine  texture,  and  breeches  more  or  less  elaborately  adorned  with 
green  braid. 

They  are  not  great  politicians,  and  their  ideas  on  religious 
matters  are  old-fashioned.  They  are  not  ashamed  to  kneel 
before  a wayside  cross,  or  lift  their  hats  in  the  street  when 
church  bells  ring  the  Angelus.  They  crowd  the  churches  at 
Mass,  and,  what  is  more,  they  crowd  the  churches  at  Vespers, 
men  as  well  as  women,  offering  thus  a noble  contrast  to  the 
populations  of  those  Western  countries  where  French  manners 
are  most  prevalent.  Their  political  credo  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  antiquated  phrase,  “ Honour  the  King/’  It  is  a credo 
that  they  have  professed  in  Upper  Austria  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  of  which  they  are  not  a little  proud.  Indeed,  they 
have  not  time  for  political  agitation  ; they  are  too  busy  salt- 
making, boat-building,  timber-cutting,  church-going,  balancing 
their  cash-books  and  their  ledgers;  too  busy  worshipping  God, 
and  counting  His  abundant  gifts;  they  have  not  much  taste  for 
political  meetings  and  speeches ; they  prefer  a Miinncrchor , or 
volunteer  brass  band,  to  the  heated  atmosphere  of  a partisan 
club  ; they  like  a day  in  the  woods,  or  a trip  down  to  Linz  in 
a salt-barge,  with  “a  pipe  and  a friendly  glass,”  when  they  can 
get  a holiday.  This  love  of  the  country,  of  river-side  walks  and 
forest  retreats,  and.  we  must  add,  of  beer-gardens,  is  very 
notable  in  Upper  Austria,  if  not  throughout  Germany.  It  is 
an  excellent  national  trait,  which  keeps  the  people  from 
meddling  with  what  they  do  not  understand  ; it  is  so  general 
and  so  well  known,  that  special  provision  is  made  for  it  almost 
everywhere.  There  is  a curious  contrast  in  this  point  between 
Germany  and  Italy.  The  Italians  love  the  country  too,  but 
like  to  view  it  from  a carriage  ; those  only  go  on  foot  who 
cannot  pay  for  wheels,  and  who  are  quite  content  to  sit  upon 
a milestone  or  the  coping  of  a bridge,  or  lie  upon  their  naked 
mother-earth ; only  sometimes  in  towns  and  their  immediate 
vicinity  the  comfort  of  these  pedestrians  is  provided  for  with 
backless,  armless  benches,  generally  of  stone,  of  a sufficiently 
artistic  form,  but  quite  unfit  to  sit  on.  The  people  of  Salz- 
kammergut  would  hardly  be  satisfied  with  such  accommodation. 
The  Austrian  middle  classes  love  the  woods,  but  also  love  their 
comfort ; they  love  to  walk,  but  they  also  love  to  sit  at  ease 
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beneath  their  fir-trees  and  beside  their  blue  waters.  They  put 
seats  every  where,  really  easy  seats,  with  comfortable  backs,  and. 
sometimes  arms  as  well ; there  is  not  a path  in  the  woods,  or 
by  the  water-side,  without  them.  It  is  true  that  there  are  not 
only  seats,  but  beer-gardens,  in  many  of  the  prettiest  spots. 
The  Upper  Austrian  will  walk  miles  to  see  a pretty  bit  of 
nature,  but  likes  to  quaff  his  glass  of  beer  while  he  contemplates 
its  beauty.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  an  Austrian 
beer-garden  by  Lake  Gmunden  is  very  different  from  a beer- 
garden  in  the  poorer  parts  of  Berlin  or  Frankfort  or  Cologna 
It  is  simply  a shady,  open-air  restaurant,  generally  very  clean 
and  very  quiet,  where  any  lady  properly  attended  may  go  and 
sip  her  cup  of  coffee  of  an  afternoon,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation. 

Let  us  confess  that,  notwithstanding  this  intelligent  attention 
to  certain  corporal  comforts,  we  should  expect  to  find  these 
ultra-conservative  salt-makers  and  boat-builders  very  much 
“ behind  the  age,”  as  people  say;  we  should  expect  to  find 
them  rather  narrow-minded,  and  rather  ignorant  of  everything 
outside  of  their  little  routine ; we  should  not  expect  to  find, 
them  taking  active  interest  in  any  of  the  highest,  new  develop* 
ments  of  our  century’s  progress,  putting  on  a suit  of  tweeds, 
for  instance,  and  travelling  up  to  study  an  electrical  exhibition 
in  the  Prater.  We  should  deceive  ourselves.  It  is  not  univera- 
sally  known,  perhaps,  in  England,  that  education  is  compulsory 
for  all  classes  in  Austria,  from  peasant  to  prince;  there  is 
absolutely  no  exception.  There  are  private  schools^  private, 
tutors,  and  governesses^  of  course,  but  these  are  all  subject  to 
Government  inspection,  and  not  only  subject  to  it,  but  are 
actually  inspected  with  no  little  diligence.  It  is  a system  that 
has  its  disadvantages,  as  well  as  its  merits.  Under  a Protestant 
Prime  Minister,  like  Beust,  it  was  too  easy  to  harass  Catholic, 
teachers,  and  exert  a bad  influence  in  certain  schools  where 
indifferentism  was  rife  already;  but.  it  ensures  the  universal* 
diffusion  of  education.  No  tutor  or  governess  is  allowed  to 
teach  without  a diploma;  all  are  required  to  pass  an  annual* 
examination,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  right  to  teach  in  case 
of  failure  or  non-compliance.  The  public  schools  enjoy  an. 
excellent  reputation.  The  Austrian  compulsory  education  law 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Europe,  whence  it  follows.that  this  ultra- 
conservative  peasantry  is  one  of  the  best  educated  in. the  world*, 
one  of  those  which  have  been  longest  disciplined  by  good  school 
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training,  and  which  have  a certain  inherited  as  well  as  an 
acquired  education.  Let  us  admit  at  once  that  this  is  not 
what  is  called  a “ liberal  education"  at  the  present  day; 
Reading  and  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  natural 
science,  mathematics,  languages,  and  various  other  branches  of 
learning,  are  taught  in  the  Austrian  schools ; but  atheism  is  not 
taught,  veiled  or  unveiled,  in  any  form  whatever.  When  an 
Austrian  Government  schoolmaster  gives  his  lecture  now  on 
natural  science,  he  does  not  fail  to  say  that  gradual  structural 
changes,  observed  in  certain  animal  genera,  have  led  to  a belief 
that  higher  mammals,  even  man  himself,  may  be  developed  out 
of  lower  forms.  So  far  so  good.  But  that  is  not  enough  to 
give  his  teaching  a decided  character  of  “ liberality."  He  ought 
to  say,  as  they  all  do  in  France  and  Italy,  and  in  the  Liberal 
communes  of  Belgium,  that  these  discoveries  have  put  an  end 
for  ever  to  all  question  of  what  used  to  be  called  revealed 
history,  that  man  is  immortal  because  he  is  material,  and  matter 
is  eternal,  but  not  otherwise.  These  things  are  not  taught  thus 
in  Austria.  The  public  schools  must  all  be  Catholic  in  the 
Catholic  provinces  of  the  Empire;  they  may  be  Protestant 
where  the  Protestant  religion  has  special  legal  recognition.  It 
is  not  a bad  system,  on  the  whole.  The  Catholic  Church  has 
much  to  gain  and  nothing  whatever  to  fear  from  universal 
education.  It  is  just  possible  that  various  late  instances  of 
Catholic  and  Conservative  majorities  among  well  educated 
populations*  in  Austria  itself,  and  notably  last  year  in  Belgium, 
may  cool  the  eagerness  of  anti-Catholic  reformers  to  introduce 
^jcapacitaire  franchise.  The  Upper  Austrians  more  especially^ 
lend  unflinching  support  to  the  maintenance  of.  order  and  liberty 
in  Church  and  State,  under  a system  that  oppresses  no  one,  and 
leaves  each'  individual  a just  degree  of  freedom.  That  pest  of 
our  civilization,  the  secret  society  man,  has  no  hold  at  all  in  the 
SalzkararaerguL 

The  Austrian  school  vacations  begin  on  the  15th  of  June 
and  end  on  the  15th  of  September.  They  exercise  a much 
more  marked  effect  on  the  Salzkammergut  season  than  even  the 
Emperor's  sojourn  at  Ischl.  In  the  school  vacation,  Vienna 
and  Viennese  “high  life"  migrate  to  the  Traun  valley.  Imme- 
diately before  and  immediately  after  these  holidays,  the  espla- 
nades and  summer  gardens  are  empty  and  silent,  the  caffs, 
music  pavilions,  and  kursaals  are  closed.  All  the  children  are 
obliged  to.  be  at  school ; the  youngest  are  naturally  taught  by- 
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governesses,  or  go  to  day-school  only ; the  parents  are  obliged 
to  be  at  home  to  oversee  the  manage.  Such  is  the  explanation 
generally  given  of  this  sudden  and  extraordinary  filling  and 
emptying  of  the  Salzkammergut,  in  the  middle  of  the  finest 
months  in  all  the  year.  No  doubt  it  is  the  right  one  in  the 
main.  The  emptying  is  even  more  abrupt  and  curious  than 
the  filling  up  in  June;  the  change  between  the  ioth  and  15th 
of  September  is  almost  magical.  But  the  good  country  people 
work  away  at  their  church-going  and  their  industries  the  same 
in  season  and  out  of  season  ; and  when  the  crowd  is  gone  we 
have  a better  opportunity  to  observe  their  habits  ; we  are  better 
able  to  appreciate  the  vigorous  intelligence  and  enlightened 
enterprise  with  which  they  have  developed  the  resources  of 
their  district,  importing  all  the  real  and  imaginary  necessities 
of  nineteenth  century  life,  and  procuring  themselves  a handsome 
return  for  the  money  and  toil  expended. 

Perhaps  it  is  needless  to  say  that  democratic  political 
economists  and  experimental  communists,  in  search  of  statistics, 
are  not  partial  to  this  region.  We  find  no  Salzkammergut 
figures  in  Adam  Smith  or  Owen  ; and  this  observation  holds 
good  also  of  those  economical  philosophers  who  seek  to  prove 
the  moral  and  material  degeneracy  of  countries  where  the 
Church’s  influence  is  dominant.  The  truth  is  that  this  part 
of  Austria  is  not  a bad  example  of  the  real  Christian  monarchy; 
a happy  adaptation  to  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  our  rapid, 
modern  life,  and  the  exigencies  of  modern  thought,  of  such 
political  and  social  conditions  as  we  are  used  to  think  of  in 
connection  with  the  France  of  Henry  the  Second  or  of  St.  Louis. 
It  is  an  adaptation  in  which  much  is  modified.  There  have  been 
great  changes  since  good  Kaiser  Maximilian’s  time ; and  we 
shall  have  to  notice  specially  the  legislation  of  1867  and  1868, 
succeeding  the  establishment  of  parliamentary  government;  but 
let  us  remark  at  once  that  the  adaptation  of  this  representative 
system  does  not  mar  the  parallel  between  the  Upper  Austria 
of  to-day  and  the  old  Christian  monarchy  in  France,  where 
parliamentary  institutions  flourished  before  the  reign  of  Louis 
the  Eleventh. 

We  have  seen  how  Austria  has  kept  pace  with  the  age  in 
point  of  material  progress,  and  has  taken  the  lead  even  in 
diffusing  education  among  the  lower  classes ; but  the  principle 
of  legitimacy  remains  intact.  This  principle  of  authority, 
essentially  opposed  to  Western  theories  of  popular  sovereignty, 
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and  which  Austrian  statesmen,  notably  the  great  Prince  Metter- 
nich,  have  maintained  in  the  face  of  every  sort  of  opposition, 
has  always  been  the  battle-cry  of  the  Empire.  It  has  not  been 
sacrificed  by  the  grant  of  a constitution ; it  is  still  the  base- 
principre  of  Austrian  government.  The  Sovereign’s  right  to 
exercise  authority  directly  over  his  people  is  circumscribed,  but 
not  abolished.  We  shall  see  that  Francis  Joseph  the  First 
asserted  this  important  principle  on  the  very  morrow  of  the 
self-limitation  of  his  autocracy.  This  fundamental  principle  of 
what  is  called  the  Christian  monarchy,  may  be  roughly  stated 
as  the  doctrine  that  the  Creator  has  a right  to  govern  His 
creatures  as  He  pleases,  directly  or  by  delegate.  It  is  a 
principle  against  which  the  Freemasons,  and  all  their  following 
of  secret  sects,  have  fought  from  their  foundation  until  now, 
with  all  the  power  of  their  dishonest  arts  and  implacable  hatred  ; 
it  is  the  bane  of  those  philosophers  who  reduce  all  religion  and 
religious  duty  to  a more  or  less  reverent  contemplation  of  a 
great  “First  Cause,”  of  whose  nature  nothing  can  be  known 
except  so  far  as  it  may  be  revealed  by  the  researches  of 
empirical  science.  Wherever  the  old  errors  cling,  they  tell  us, 
wherever  the  Catholic  religion  and  this  principle  of  authority 
dominate,  the  people  are  debased  and  miserable ; commercial 
stagnation,  ignorance,  pauperism,  immorality,  and  crime  give 
potent  evidence  of  the  pernicious  doctrines  that  prevail.  It  is 
not  hard  to  understand  why  these  gentlemen  are  not  fond  of 
making  up  their  tables  of  statistics  in  the  Austrias. 

BIDDLE-COPE. 
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II.  Man’s  Forfeiture  of  iiis  Birthright, 

The  primeval  innocence  in  which  man  was  created  did  net 
last  long.  Holy  Scripture  tells  us  nothing  about  the  time 
during ‘which  he  remained  in  Paradise  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
those  liberal  gifts  that  God  had  bestowed  upon  hint.  There 
is  a sort  of  tradition  (though  I do  not  know  what  amount  ofi 
authority  it  carries  with  it,  or,  indeed,  whether  it  has  any. 
authority  at  all)  that  for  one  short  week  alone  did  he  remain, 
faithful  to  God.  It  is  said  that  on  a Friday  he  was  created, 
and  that  on  the  following  Friday  he  fell 

But  it  makes  very  little  difference  whether  it  was  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  that  man  enjoyed  the  birthright  God 
had'  given  him.  At  all  events,  he  had  not  completed,  an di 
perhaps  had  scarce  begun,  the  allotted  time  of  probation  what 
he  forfeited  it  The  circumstances  which  led  to  this  forfeiture, 
and  the  means  by  which  it  came  ahout,  are  the  second  svkytdt. 
that  presents  itself  next  in  order  in  the  history  of  original  sin. 
Was  it  inflicted  as  the  penalty  of  some  small  and  insignificant 
transgression,  or  of  some  grievous  breach  of  the  Divine  law 
and  outrage  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver  ? What  were  the  various 
steps  that  led  to  the  fatal  change  ? Is  the  story  handed  down 
to  us  to  be  accepted  literally,  or  is  it  merely  an  allegory  from 
which  we  have  to  extract  the  underlying  fact  that  man,  by  some 
act  or  other,  which  is  symbolically  represented  in  the  Scripture 
account,  lost  his  primeval  innocence  ? 

Modern  Rationalists  deny  altogether  the  historical  value  of 
the  third  chapter  of  Genesis.  Some  of  them  describe  it  as  a myth 
invented  to  account  for  man’s  present  condition.  Others  say  that 
it  is  an  allegorical  explanation  of  the  change  from  the  state  of 
innocent  childhood  and  unconscious  ignorance  to  that  of  puberty 
and  conscious  knowledge : others  describe  it  as  a symbolical 
dream.  Others  bring  against  it  various  objections ; eg.,  the  arbi- 
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tiary  character  which  they  ascribe  to  the  command  : the  want  of 
correspondence,  between  the  trifling  fault  and  tremendous  punish** 
mcnt : the  supposed*  absurdity  of  the  devil  speaking  through  the 
serpent’s  mouth : and.  last  of  all,  the  futility  of  the  punishment, 
since,  they  say,  all  the  penalties  inflicted  were  already  present 
in  the  world  and  belonged  to  the  nature  of  things  and  their 
original  constitution. 

In  much  of  this  the  modern  Rationalists  had  a forerunner  in 
Cardinal  Cajetan,  who  asserted  that  there  was  no.  real  discourse 
between  Eve  and  the  serpent  in  Paradise,  and  that  the  devil' 
never  spoke,  to  Eve  through  the  serpent’s  mouth,  but  that  the 
temptation  was  an  internal  one,  and  that  the  devil  attacked  Eve  by 
putting  before  her  imagination  the  seductive  picture,  suggesting 
sto  to  her,  not  by  any  external  voice,  but  by  the  internal  whisper 
prompting  her  to  evil. 

Such  an  explanation  as  this  is  quite  inadmissible.  The  Book 
of  Genesis  is  a collection  of  historical  documents.  The  creation 
of  man,  his  sojourn  in  the.  Garden,  his  expulsion  from  it,  the 
death  of  his  firstborn,  ate  all  matters  of  history  intimately 
connected  with  the  whole  annals  of  the  human  race  All  of 
them 7 centre  around  this  story  as  the  turning-point  in  man’s 
career.  The  Fall  of  man  is  more  closely  connected  than  any 
other  part  of  the  story  with  man’s  subsequent  destiny  on  earth : 
it  is  its  foundation  and  pivot,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  that 
it  should  be  a mere  legend  devoid  of  historical  truth.  Would  .any 
writer,  even  of  mere,  ordinary  prudence  and  discretion,  make  a 
mere  allegory  the  central  point  of  his  whole  story?  Much  less- 
would  one  act  thus  to  whom  God  Himself  suggested  the  subjects 
of  which  he  was  to  treat,  and  whom  He  preserved  from  every 
error  in  the  narration  of  them.  If  this  story  is  not  historical, 
if  the  Fall  of  our  first  parents  is  a mere  allegorical  tale,  the** 
very*  foundation  of  the  whole  Christian  religion-  and  of  the 
Divine  economy  is  called  in  question.  The  whole  of  revelation^ 
deprived  of  its  support  and  basis,  all  fades  away  gradually  into 
a purely  natural  religion  and  a negative  creed.  If  we  receive 
the  Bible  at  all  as  coming  from  God  as  its  Author,  we  mustr 
receive  as  strictly  true  the  story  of  the  Fall.  The  sacred 
writers  themselves  evidently  accepted  it  and  stamped  it  with 
their  infallible  approbation.  “ From  the  woman  came  the  begin* 
ning  of  sin,  and  through  her  we.  all  die,”  says  the  Wise  Man.1 
44  God  created  man  incorruptible,  but  by  the  envy  erf  the  devil  sin 

1 EeoL  m,  33. 
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entered  into  the  world.2  “The  serpent  seduced  Eve  by  his 
subtlety ” are  the  words  of  St  Paul.3  “Adam  was  not  seduced, 
but  the  woman,  being  seduced,  was  in  the  transgression.”4 

But  to  those  who  deny  the  fact  of  revelation,  this  argument 
will  have  little  value.  It  is  my  more  immediate  business  to 
show  that  the  objections  alleged  by  the  Rationalist  have  no 
solid  basis  of  reason,  and  especially  that  the  sin  of  Adam  was 
no  slight  trangression,  no  trifling  misdemeanour,  such  as  the 
eating  of  an  ordinary  apple  would  be  on  the  part  of  one  to 
whom  it  was  forbidden,  but  that  it  was  in  itself  a grievous  sin, 
and  was  but  the  consummation  of  other  grievous  sins  that  had 
gone  before  it,  and  by  reason  of  which  sanctifying  grace  had 
already  vanished  from  the  soul  of  our  first  parents. 

The  details  of  the  story  are  familiar  to  all  my  readers.  If 
there  are  in  it  circumstances  which  are  at  first  startling  to  us, 
it  is  only  because  we  are  prone  to  judge  of  everything  by  our 
own  limited  experience.  Just  as  heretics  regard  a miracle  as 
impossible  simply  because  one  has  never  fallen  within  the  range 
of  their  personal  experience,  so  Rationalists  condemn  as  in- 
credible the  speech  of  Satan  through  the  serpent’s  mouth.  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  startled  Eve.  Perhaps  Adam  and  Tive 
amid  their  other  gifts,  had  the  power  of  understanding  the 
speech  of  animals,  and  even  entering  into  conversation  with 
them,  speaking  with  them,  as  St.  Francis  used  to  speak  to 
them,  as  his  brothers  and  friends.  The  higher  animals  who 
approach  so  nearly  to  the  confines  of  reason,  that  many  cannot 
trace  the  limit,  have  certainly  a language  by  which  they  can  at 
least  communicate  facts  to  each  other.  The  converse  of  a man 
with  his  favourite  dog  is  almost  the  talk  of  friend  to  friend, 
and  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  supposition  of  Adam  and 
Eve  holding  familiar  converse  with  those  of  the  nobler  animals 
in  whom  there  is,  as  St.  Thomas  teaches,  a certain  reflection  or 
faint  shadowing  of  human  intelligence.  The  voice  proceeding  from 
the  mouth  of  the  lower  animals  would  not  be  t q Eve  the  extra- 
ordinary portent  that  it  would  be  to  us.  It  may  be  that  the  devil 
had  to  choose  the  serpent  as  his  mouthpiece,  in  order  that  by 
this  strange  phenomenon  she  might  be  on  her  guard  against  his 
cunning  and  subtlety.  Even  if  the  unusual  portent  revealed  to 
her  that  it  was  an  evil  spirit  addressing  her  through  the  medium 
of  the  serpent,  she,  in  her  original  justice,  had  no  reason  to 
fear  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  so  long  as  she  remained  in  her 
2 Wisdom  ii.  24.  3 2 Cor.  xi.  3.  4 1 Tim.  ii.  14. 
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innocence.  There  was  no  concupiscence  for  him  to  stir,  no  evil 
imagination  in  her  that  he  could  throw  into  relief.  She  felt 
secure,  and  was  secure  so  long  as  she  retained  intact  that 
happy  subjection  to  God,  that  willing  dependence  which  was 
the  safeguard  by  which  God  defended  her  against  any  surprise 
or  unexpected  assault  of  sin.  Nor  is  there  anything  strange 
in  the  devil  taking  one  of  the  lower  animals  as  his  mouthpiece. 
If  by  God’s  permission  he  has  often  spoken  through  the  mouth 
of  energumens,  if  those  possessed  by  him  utter  sounds  not  the 
outcome  of  their  own  will  or,  of  their  own  brain,  but  simply 
the  words  of  the  devil,  whose  mere  instrument  they  are ; if 
sometimes,  too,  he  speaks  through  the  medium  of  idols  or 
images  representing  himself,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in 
his  speaking  through  the  serpent’s  mouth.  The  Angel  opened 
the  mouth  of  the  ass  to  speak  to  Balaam,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  God  should  not  allow  the  devil  to  use  his  power  over  the 
serpent.  It  was  his  appropriate  instrument,  with  its  proud 
crest,  and  noiseless  entry,  and  poisonous  fangs  inflicting  speedy 
death,  and  its  nature  formed  to  crawl  along  the  ground. 

But  if  it  is  not  so  strange  a thing  that  Eve  should  at  first 
have  listened  unsuspecting,  she  ought  soon  to  have  discovered 
the  character  of  the  voice  which  came  from  the  serpent’s  mouth. 
He  asked  Eve  why  she  was  not  allowed  to  eat  of  all  the  trees 
of  the  Garden.  Under  the  guise  of  seeking  information,  he 
drew  Eve’s  attention  to  God’s  forbiddance  to  eat  of  the  tree  which 
had  the  ill-omened  name  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  and  Eve,  apparently  in  all  simplicity,  answered  the  question 
and  gave  the  reason  of  the  command  : “ Of  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  Paradise,  God  hath  commanded  us  that 
wc  should  not  eat ; and  that  we  should  not  touch  it,  lest  perhaps 
we  die.”  5 

Now  that  he  had  gained  her  ear,  the  devil  hastened  to  take 
advantage  of  his  opportunity.  “In  the  day  that  you  shall  eat 
of  it  you  shall  die ! No  you  shall  not  die  the  death  ! Is  there 
any  trace  of  poison  in  its  fair  fruit  ? Look  at  it,  you  who  know 
so  well  the  nature  of  all  plants  and  flowers  and  fruits  ? Has  it 
any  inherent  power  to  harm  ? Is  death  hidden  under  its  rosy 
colour  and  delicious  perfumes  ? See,  it  is  good  for  food.  God 
has  quite  another  reason  for  prohibiting  it.  He  knows  that 
those  who  taste  it  will  share  one  of  His  prerogatives  which  He 
desires  to  keep  to  Himself.  He  grudges  you  one  of  His  noblest 

5 Genesis  iii.  3. 
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perfections,  a complete  knowledge  of  evil  as  well  as  of  good, 
and  seeing  that  the  fruit  of  this  fair  tree  will  bestow  it,  He  has 
forbidden  it  under  these  severe  penalties  and  by  means  of  these 
empty  threats  of  death.  Look  at  it  again  ; is  it  not  fair, 
wholesome,  delicious  ? Where  is  the  death  with  which  he 
threatens  you  in  it  ? Taste,  and  then  you  will  see  whether  this 
God  who  grudges  you  this  element  in  your  happiness  has  not 
been  deceiving  you.  Taste,  and  you  will  see  that  He  has  been 
depriving  you  of  a source  of  continual  joy.  Taste,  and  you 
will  become  like  to  Him,  knowing  good  and  evil." 

Thus  spoke  the  devil  through  the  serpent’s  mouth,  but  what 
meanwhile  had  been  going  on  in  the  soul  of  Eve?  what  had 
been  the  chain  of  thought  within  her  ? We  can  tell  from  the 
result  and  from  other  passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  from  which 
we  clearly  learn  that  the  eating  of  the  apple  was  not  her  first 
sin.  Before  the  act  of  disobedience,  other  grievous  sin  had 
taken  place.  As  she  listened  to  the  tempter  s words  there  had 
arisen  in  her  mind  a desire  akin  to  that  flash  of  desire  which 
had  cast  down  Satan  himself  in  one  instant  from  Heaven  to 
Hell, — a desire  for  her  own  exaltation  independently  of  God. 
Not  by  surprise,  but  deliberately  knowing  what  she  was  doing, 
with  no  concupiscence  urging  her,  but  simply  of  her  own  free 
will,  she  preferred  herself  to  God,  her  own  advancement  to  His 
command.  She  admitted  a deliberate  thought  of  rebellion  against 
God  on  account  of  this  irksome  interference  with  her  liberty, 
and  as  the  rebel  always  hates  his  supposed  oppressor,  so  Eve 
allowed  hatred  of  God  to  take  possession  of  her  soul  as  the 
result  of  this  revolt  of  her  will  against  the  restrictions  which 
God  had  imposed  upon  the  freedom  of  life  m Paradise.  This 
rebellion  of  the  will,  this  hatred  of  restriction  and  of  Him 
who  had  imposed  it,  was  accompanied  by  an  unlawful  desire 
for  this  superior  knowledge  which  the  devil  proposed  to  her, 
and  which  he  promised  should  make  her  like  to  God.  We 
cannot  suppose  that  she  imagined  that  it  would  make  her  equal 
to  God,  but  it  possessed  the  glamour  of  an  unknown,  mysterious 
something  which  roused  her  feminine  curiosity,  and  whetted  her 
desire  for  it,  and  the  more  she  desired  it  the  more  did  the 
aversion  for  Him  who  had  forbidden  it  increase  and  intensify. 
She  dwelt  upon  the  promised  boon  with  its  indeterminate  • 
attractions  and  unknown  advantages  with  that  feeling  of  delight 
and  complacency  which  is  called  by  theologians  morose  delec- 
tation. She  dwelt  on  God’s  prohibition  and  the  penalties, 
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threatened  to  the  disobedient  with  a feeling  of  irritation,  anger, 
and  aversion  which  ripened  into  a formal  hatred  of  her  Creator. 
In  all  this  we  recognize  a clear  and  plain  sin- of  pride  altogether 
antecedent  to  the  formal  act  of  the  eating  of  the  forbidden 
fruit. 

But  we  have  not  to  rest  merely  on  the  reason  of  the  thing  to 
detect  pride  as  the  first  sin,  and  the  commencement  of  this  and 
every  other  overt  act  committed  against  God.  The  testimony  of 
Holy  Scripture  dearly  confirms  the  theory,  if  theory  it  can  be 
called,  that  I have  given  in  explanation  of  Eve’s  otherwise 
unaccountable  folly.  “ Pride,”  says  the  Wise  Man,6  “ is  the 
beginning  (or  originating  cause)  of  all  sin : he  that  holdeth  it 
shall  be  filled  with  maledictions,  and  it  shall  ruin  him  in  the 
end.”  “ Never  suffer  pride,”  says  the  aged  Tobias,  “ to  reign  in 
thy  mind  or  in  thy  words,  for  from  it  all  perdition  took  its 
beginning.”7  The  same  account  of  the  beginning  of  the  first 
sin  is  supported  by  the  universal  witness  of  the  Fathers  and 
Doctors  of  the  Church,  who  testify  one  and  all  that  it  consisted 
in  that  rebellious  longing  after  what  was  strictly  forbidden  which 
involves  a sort  of  defiance  of  the  Author  of  the  prohibition, 
and  in  an  implicit  hatred  of  One  whose  command  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  attainment  of  that  fancied  superiority  which  the 
eating  of  the  fruit  was  to  bestow. 

This  was  the  first  step,  but  there  were  others  to  follow  before 
the  sin  was  consummated.  The  deliberate  sin  of  pride  involving 
an  aversion  from  God,  and  a rebellious  desire  for  that  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  now  passed  on  to  a further  stage.  God’s 
greatest  and  best  gift,  the  gift  above  all  other  gifts,  the  gift  of 
sanctifying  grace,  was  now  departed,  since  sanctifying  grace 
cannot  coexist  with  mortal  sin.  The  Divine  beauty  had  fled 
from  her  soul,  and  with  it  had  departed  too  its  companion  and 
ally,  its  friend  and  its  safeguard,  that  second  gift  of  which 
sanctifying  grace  had  been  the  occasion  and  the  source.  Original 
justice,  producing  in  the  soul  the  due  submission  of  the  lower 
to  the  higher  nature,  had  now  departed.  The  King  had  been 
banished,  and  the  minister  and  ruler  of  the  kingdom  departed 
with  his  monarch.  No  longer  was  concupiscence  kept  far  away, 
no  longer  was  the  soul  secure  against  surprise,  no  longer  was 
there  a protection  against  any  rebellion  of  the  flesh,  no  longer 
was  there  perfect  order  and  harmony  in  the  various  faculties. 
Original  justice  was  gone,  and  now  the  soul  of  Eve  became  a 
6 Ec&as.  x.  f5.  7 Tobias  Iv.  14. 
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prey  to  an  inordinate  desire  of  the  things  of  sense  that  she  had 
never  known  before,  and  which  is  a continual  source  of  degra- 
dation and  humiliation  to  men.  She  looked  upon  the  tempting 
apple  now  with  different  eyes.  Its  external  beauty,  its  fragrant 
odour,  the  luscious  sweetness  which  she  imagined  would  delight 
her  palate,  all  added  to  its  attractiveness  and  stimulated 
that  vague  longing  after  that  mysterious  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil  which  she  promised  herself  would  be  so  glorious,  so 
godlike  an  acquisition.  The  agitation  of  eager  curiosity  now 
took  possession  of  her,  the  longing  to  satisfy  that  curiosity 
brought  disorder  into  her  soul.  Reason  strove  in  vain  for 
the  mastery.  In  the  city  there  was  confusion.  Those  who 
were  bound  to  obey  rose  in  rebellion  against  those  who  had 
the  right  to  command.  There  was  a civil  war  within  the  soul. 
The  lawful  monarch  had  departed,  and  the  usurper  had  raised 
his  unholy  standard.  As  long  as  sanctifying  grace  had  reigned 
supreme,  there  had  been  perfect  harmony,  now  that  it  was  lost 
all  loyalty  was  at  an  end — 

Rege  incolumi,  mens  omnibus  una  est  : 

Amisso  rupere  fidem. 

The  sin  of  unlawful  desire  for  a forbidden  likeness  to  God 
was  followed  by  its  more  degraded  and  earthborn  ally  of  a 
desire  for  forbidden  sensual  pleasure.  Deliberately  and  with 
full  knowledge  Eve  surrendered  herself  to  concupiscence  and  to 
the  base  desire  for  a mere  animal  indulgence  of  her  appetite. 

But  the  satisfaction  of  her  desire  had  still  an  obstacle  in  its 
way.  There  still  rang  in  her  ears  the  Divine  warning,  “ In  the 
day  that  you  eat  thereof  you  shall  die  the  death.”  Even  if 
the  indulgence  of  sense  was  sweet,  even  if  the  new  knowledge 
to  be  gained  were  sweeter  still,  yet  it  would  be  dearly  purchased 
by  the  prospect  of  death  to  follow  after.  If  this  new  knowledge 
had  its  mysterious  attractions,  yet  death  had  its  awful  and 
mysterious  terrors.  Reason  still  uttered  its  warning  : how  was 
she  to  be  induced  to  the  overt  act  of  disobedience  with  the 
certain  conviction  that  God  would  carry  out  the  sentence  He 
had  already  pronounced,  and  inflict  a punishment  whose  bitter- 
ness would  far  exceed  the  momentary  pleasure  ? How  could 
she  be  guilty  of  such  suicidal  folly  ? The  most  obvious  motives 
of  self-interest  came  in  to  check  her  on  the  downward  course. 
She  could  not  be  so  utterly  irrational  as  to  buy  the  new  delight 
at  the  price  of  certain  death.  But  while  she  hesitated,  there 
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sounded  in  her  ears  once  more  the  voice  she  had  heard  but  a 
few  moments  before ; the  echo  of  the  serpent’s  words  came  to 
the  aid  of  concupiscence  in  its  battle  with  reason.  “ It  is  not 
true  that  you  will  die.  God  was  deceiving  you ; it  was  but  a 
brutum  fulmen  with  which  He  threatens  you.  Have  you  not 
seen  with  your  own  eyes  the  apple’s  beauty,  and  has  not  your 
knowledge  of  its  nature  taught  you  that  no  death  lies  beneath  ? 
Do  not  believe  the  tyrant  who  does  but  seek  to  rob  you  of  the 
happiness  of  which  He  grudges  you  the  enjoyment.  You  shall 
not  die  the  death ; instead  of  that,  you  will  become  as  gods, 
knowing  good  and  evil.” 

Eve  listened,  and  listening  gave  consent,  and  in  giving 
consent  admitted  into  her  soul  a deliberate  doubt  of  what  God 
Himself  had  directly  revealed  to  her.  She  allowed  herself  to 
disbelieve,  or  at  least  to  withhold  her  full  assent  from  the  fact  of 
death  to  follow,  which  God  had  pronounced  to  be  the  penalty  of 
disobedience.  Already  pride  had  blinded  her,  already  a pre- 
vailing concupiscence  had  dulled  her  intellectual  perceptions, 
already  the  admitted  aversion  from  God  and  from  things  Divine 
had  made  her  dislike  the  divinely-revealed  fact.  Already  self-will 
had  come  in  to  throw  its  false  weights  into  the  scale  of  rebellion, 
and  Eve  proceeded  to  the  further  step  of  a wilful  sin  against  the 
faith  in  admitting  a doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  words  of  God. 
Her  error  therefore  was  not  only  a practical  one,  but  also  was 
speculative  ; it  was  a sin  of  the  intellect  perverted  by  the  will, 
and  not  merely  of  the  will  rebelling  against  the  verdict  of  the 
intellect  Of  this  we  have  a curious  and  a very  clear  proof  in  one 
of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  In  the  First  Epistle  to  St.  Timothy 
he  is  giving  certain  rules  and  regulations  to  the  Ephesian  Church. 
Among  other  things,  he  forbids  any  teaching  on  the  part  of 
women  in  the  churches,  and  urges  upon  them  modesty  and  silence 
and  subjection,  as  the  virtues  most  becoming  in  their  sex.  In 
confirmation  of  this  he  urges  two  arguments  : (1)  That  Adam 
was  formed  first,  and  then  Eve,  who  in  her  very  creation  was 
dependent  upon  and  supplementary  to  her  husband.  (2)  That 
Adam  was  not  deceived  or  seduced  in  the  Fall,  but  that  it  was 
Eve  who  was  deceived,  and  so  was  in  the  transgression.8  Adam’s 
sin  was  not,  therefore,  one  of  intellectual  blindness  consequent 
on  the  seductive  voice  of  the  tempter.  But  Eve  actually  believed 
at  the  moment  that  she  reached  forth  her  hand  to  pluck  the  apple, 
that  God’s  threatened  punishment  was  not  a certain  consequence 

8 I Tim.  ii.  14. 
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of  guilt,  or  at  least,  that  there  was  some  more  indulgent;  some 
.less  severe  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  woods  of  their 
Creator.  Just  as  men  now,  misled  by  concupiscence  deceived 
by  the  same  tempter  who  tempted  Eve,  with  intellects  dulled  by 
sin,. give  to  the  threats  of  eternal  punishment  denounced  against 
. the  wicked  a less  awful  and  a softer  meaning  than  is  conveyed 
by  the  literal  meaning  of  our  Lord’s  words,  so  Eve  persuaded 
herselC  under  the  double  influence  of  pride  and  concupiscence, 
that  when  God  spoke  those  words,  “ Ye  shall  die  the  death,”  He 
did  not  literally  mean  what  He  said.  *As  men  now  tell  us,  that 
eternal  does  not  mean  eternal,  and  soften  it  down  into  aonian,  or 
long-enduring,  so  Eve,  under  the  persuasion  of  the  serpent, 
softened  down1  the  word  death  into  some  milder  sense;  attaching 
to  it  some  vague  and  indefinite  meaning  which  would  rob  it  of 
its  chiefest  horror.  She  had  surrendered  the  supernatural  grace, 
she  had  lost  the  gift  of  original  justice  which  banished  concu- 
piscence. The  blind  attachment  to  earthly  things  had  clouded  the 
brightness  of  her  intellectual  powers,  and  as  the  result  of  this 
she  wilfully  admitted  ioto  her  soul  a distorted  and  perverted 
meaning  of  the  words  of  God  Her  intellect  was  misled  by  her 
corrupted  will  to  pass  a false  judgment  She  was  eager  and 
anxious  that  God’s  words  should  not  be  true.  The  wish  was 
father  to  the  though  t„and  hence,  by  a fatal  self-deception,  she 
veiled  her  own  eyes,  and  then  said,  and  in  one  sense  said  with 
truth,  that  she  could  not  see.  She  shut  her  ears  against  the 
Divine  warnings,  and  then  declared  within  herself  and  in  one 
sense  declared  with  truth,  that  they  had  ceased  to  sound  any 
longer  in  her  ears. 

For  the  moment  I roust  turn  aside  to  notice  how  in  this 
Eve  was  the  type  of  all  who  have  fallen  away  from  the  revealed 
truth,  or  refused  to  accept  it  when  clearly  and  plainly  put  before 
them.  It  is  not  that  they  are  in  bad  faith  hie  *t  name — the}’ 
really  believe  at  the  moment  that  they  enunciate  their  heresies 
that  they  are  true.  Even  the  apostate  may  in  this  sense  believe 
the  calumnies  and  blasphemies  that  he  hurls  against  the  Church. 
But  they  are  in  bad  faith,  perhaps  in  wane  faith  than  if  they 
were  telUng  a conscious  lie,  in  that  the  only  reason  why  they 
do  not  and  cannot  perceive  the  troth,  is  that  they  have  already 
debauched  their  minds  by  pride  or  lust  going  before;  and  have 
thus  deliberately  caused  themselves  to  put  hitter  for  sweet  and 
sweet  for  bitter,  darkness  for  light  and  light  for  darionesa  false- 
hood for  truth  and  truth  for  falsehood. 
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But  the  act  of  disobedience  was  not  yet  consummated.  Ail 
these  hitherto  were  but  preliminary  steps,  and  it  is  possible  that 
If  Eve  had  there  stopped  and  bethought  herself  of  her  misery, 
and  with  humble  contrition  sought  forgiveness,  that  even  then 
she  might  perchance  have  regained  what  she  had  lost,  the  favour 
of  God,  freedom  from  concupiscence,  the  peace  of  her  soul,  the  gift 
of  sanctifying  grace.  At  all  events,  the  penalty  of  death  was  not 
yet  incurred ; her  sin  had  been  hitherto  a sin  or  a series  of  sins 
of  thought,  but  no  overt  act  had  been  committed.  But  she  had 
long  been  preparing  the  way  for  the  last  and  most  fatal  step 
which  was  to  crown  all.  She  had  renounced  her  allegiance  to 
God  when  she  had  consented  to  and  harboured  the  unlawful 
oomplacency  in  the  thought  of  enjoying  that  which  He  had 
forbidden,  of  gaining  the  prohibited  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  which  had  such  a mysterious  attractiveness.  Desire  had 
risen  up  against  reason,  and  proclaimed  its  right  to  an  inde- 
pendent share  in  the  government  of  the  soul.  Clouded  thus 
by  pride  and  bribed  by  desire,  the  intellect  had  been  seduced 
into  a sin  against  faith,  in  doubting  the  veracity  of  God  in  the 
threat  which  He  had  pronounced.  The  bulwarks  had  fallen 
one  by  one,  a traitor  was  in  the  citadel,  mutiny  was  rife  in  the 
ranks  of  those  who  should  have  fought  against  the  foe,  and 
now  the  enemy  had  easy  work  in  taking  actual  possession  of 
the  city  he  was  beleaguering.  44  The  woman  saw  that  the  tree 
was  good  to  eat  $nd  fair  to  the  eyes  and  delightful  to  behold, 
and  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof  and  did  eat.”  The  sins  of 
thought  and  of  desire  proceeded  to  the  far  worse  sin  of  act; 
the  wish  to  be  free  from  the  yoke  was  now  exchanged  for  an 
open  disobedience ; the  mutinous  soldier  declared  open  re- 
bellion, and  the  penalty  for  rebellion  must  be  paid.  Sin,  open, 
overt,  actual  sin  had  entered  into  the  world,  and  its  ghastly 
companion  death  came  in  as  by  right  to  claim  as  his  own  the 
soul  and  body  of  the  sinner,  now  doomed  to  die,  not  by  any 
special  Divine  intervention,  but  by  the  ordinary  law  of  decay 
and  corruption  which  is  the  universal  law  of  the  external 
world. 

But  had  the  curse  already  fallen  on  all  mankind?  Was 
the  sin  of  their  first  mother  to  entail  on  all  her  children  its 
deadly  consequences  ? Was  the  sin  of  Eve  the  signing  of  the 
warrant  of  death  to  all  future  generations  ? Not  as  yet  Eve 
indeed  had  fallen,  but  Eve  was  not  the  head  of  the  human 
race — she  was  subordinate  to  another  who  had  been  created 
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before  her  and  who  was  superior  to  her.  It  was  Adam,  not 
Eve,  who  was  the  representative  of  the  human  family.  As 
long  as  Adam  remained  sinless  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  him 
would  have  been  transmitted  to  his  descendants.  It  was  to 
Adam,  and  not  to  Eve,  that  was  committed  the  guardianship 
of  those  precious  treasures  in  so  far  as  they  were  given  to  the 
race,  not  to  the  individual. 

Adam  had  not  been  present  when  the  serpent  tempted  Eve, 
or  at  all  events  had  not  taken  part  in  her  sin.  But  she  was  not 
satisfied  with  working  her  own  ruin.  One  of  the  effects  of 
mortal  sin  is  that  it  leads  men  to  imitate  the  devil  in  his  desire 
to  drag  down  others  to  share  his  own  lot  Eve  must  needs 
play  the  devil’s  part  and  seduce  Adam  from  his  allegiance. 
She  sought  her  husband,  and,  aided  by  her  new  ally,  brought 
to  bear  upon  him  all  her  womanly  arts  to  induce  him  to 
join  her  in  her  revolt  against  God.  We  know  not  what 
arguments  she  used.  Perhaps  she  repeated  the  devil’s  argu- 
ments to  her,  declaring  with  false  mouth  that  already  she  was 
enjoying  the  privilege  of  this  new  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
which  had  raised  her  to  be  like  God.  Perhaps  when  he  hesi- 
tated and  was  unwilling  to  eat  of  the  miserable  fruit,  she  threw 
herself  at  his  knees  and  besought  him  by  his  love  for  her  not  to 
separate  himself  from  her,  not  to  desert  her  in  this  new  contest 
which  her  new  knowledge  and  her  new  liberty  would  entail 
upon  her,  not  to  leave  her  to  live  alone  that  new  life  which  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  would  give  rise  to  in  her  soul 
Adam  yielded,  but  before  he  yielded  there  passed  in  his  soul 
a series  of  acts  going  before  the  final  sin,  which  corresponded 
in  part  to  those  which  took  place  in  the  soul  of  Eve.  In  this 
case  it  was  Eve,  not  Satan,  who  played  the  tempter  and  put 
before  him  in  vivid  colours  the  injustice  and  arbitrary  oppression 
with  which  God  had  treated  them.  She  would  represent  that 
from  her  own  experience  she  knew  that  God  had  denied  them 
this  extension  of  their  happiness,  not  through  any  love  or 
because  it  was  injurious  to  them,  but  from  a grudging  fear 
lest  they  should  be  like  to  Himself,  and  Adam,  foolishly 
listening  to  her,  would  begin  to  share  her  unlawful  longing  after 
the  forbidden  knowledge  and  that  aversion  to  God,  who  had 
prohibited  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  acquired.  This 
was  his  first  sin,  the  sin  of  deliberately  desiring  his  own  advance- 
ment independently  of  God,  of  wishing  to  become  like  to  G°^ 
in  a way  which  God  had  forbidden,  the  same  sin  which  beghis 
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all  sin,  which  wrought  the  ruin  of  the  fallen  angels,  which  had 
wrought  the  ruin  of  Eve — the  sin  of  pride. 

Pride  having  thus  taken  possession  of  his  soul,  his  downward 
course  was  an  easy  and  a rapid  one.  Sanctifying  grace  having 
departed,  or  at  all  events  being  weakened  within  him,  in  his 
case,  as  in  that  of  Eve,  original  justice  forsook  the  citadel  where 
the  King  no  longer  reigned.  His  soul  was  thrown  into  con- 
fusion, and  when  Eve  plied  him  with  entreaties  not  to  forsake 
her,  when  she  besought  him  by  his  love  for  her  not  to  be  so 
cruel  as  to  leave  her  alone,  but  to  join  his  destiny  to  hers, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  for  better  or  for  worse,  Adam,  with 
his  reason  darkened  by  the  pride  which  had  commenced  to 
work  man’s  fall,  could  no  longer  resist  her  blandishments.  The 
authority  of  God  was  shaken  within  him,  reason  no  longer 
maintained  the  affections  in  due  subjection,  earthly  love  was 
no  longer  indulged  in  its  legitimate  subordination  to  the  super- 
natural love  of  God,  and  Adam  allowed  himself  to  prefer  the 
creature  to  the  Creator,  to  listen  to  the  false  words  of  Eve  that 
fell  upon  his  ear  rather  than  to  the  voice  of  God  speaking  to 
his  soul. 

But  there  was  still  before  his  eyes  the  punishment  with 
which  God  threatened  them  both  if  they  transgressed  His 
mandate  and  ate  of  the  forbidden  fruit  44  In  the  day  that  ye 
eat  thereof  ye  shall  die  the  death.”  Are  we  to  suppose  that 
Adam,  like  Eve,  doubted  of  the  veracity  of  God,  allowed  himself 
to  suppose  that  God  would  not  really  carry  out  the  threatened 
sentence,  and  so,  like  Eve,  committed  a sin  against  faith.  I 
have  already  quoted  St.  Paul’s  words,  from  which  we  gather 
that  this  was  not  the  case.  44  Adam,”  he  says,  14  was  not  seduced 
or  deceived,  but  the  woman  being  deceived  was  in  the  trans- 
gression.”0 Adam,  that  is  to  say,  .had  not  his  intellect  so 
clouded  by  the  effects  of  pride  and  of  concupiscence  as  to  doubt 
or  disbelieve  the  truth  of  the  penalty  which  would  follow  upon 
sin.  When  he  listened  to  the  voice  of  Eve,  and  in  his  misguided 
and  guilty  love  for  her  and  desire  to  please  her,  allowed  himself 
to  be  persuaded  into  sharing  her  ruin,  he  did  it  with  his  eyes 
open,  knowing  and  believing  that  he  would  die,  but  in  his 
reckless  disregard  of  his  own  happiness,  of  the  authority  of  God, 
of  the  consequences  that  would  be  entailed  by  his  yielding,  he 
took  of  the  fruit  which  was  proffered  to  him  by  Eve,  and  ate. 
He  took  it,  not  for  its  own  sake,  not  seduced  by  its  tempting 
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appearance  or  promised  flavour,  not  urged  on  by  the  curiosity 
which  made  the  unknown  so  attractive  to  the  first  woman,  as 
it  does  to  all  her  daughters  after  her,  but  under  the  influence  of 
an  extravagant  and  guilty  love,  which  reckoned  the  anger  of 
Almighty  God  to  be  of  less  account  than  the  tears  and  entreaties 
of  a woman. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  not  till  Adam  had  eaten  of  the 
fruit,  did  the  curse  fall,  and  all  God’s  gifts — supernatural  grace 
and  original  justice  and  immortality  and  exemption  from  decay 
and  acknowledged  sovereignty  over  creation — disappear  from 
the  world,  not  for  Adam  and  Eve  only,  not  as  a mere  personal 
penalty,  but  for  all  the  countless  generations  who  should  be 
born  of  them  to  the  end  of  time.  It  was  not  the  previous  sins 
which  forfeited  them,  but  the  actual  eating  of  the  apple,  since 
to  this,  and  to  this  alone,  was  the  sentence  of  death  attached 
It  was  not  Eve’s  fall  which  ruined  mankind,  but  Adam's,  since 
it  was  he  who  was  the  head  and  representative  before  Almighty 
God  of  all  the  human  family. 

We  are  now  in  a position  to  consider  the  question.  Was 
Adam’s  sin  a small  one  ? Was  the  penalty  attached  to  it  out 
of  proportion  to  the  offence  ? Was  there  any  injustice  in  the 
sentence  of  death  passed  upon  millions  for  the  eating  of  one 
little  apple  ? When  men  point  to  the  eating  of  the  apple  as  a 
trifle,  they  forget  that  it  was  a representative  act  The  magni- 
tude and  importance  of  an  action  cannot  be  judged  from  what 
it  is  in  itself,  but  from  the  significance  which  in  the  nature  of 
things  attaches  to  it.  A very  trifling  act  may  be  the  signal* 
of  a revolution.  Let  us  suppose  a case  very  parallel  to  the  case 
of  our  first  parents.  A King  intrusts  a part  of  his  dominions  to 
one  of  his  officers,  gives  him  a complete  authority  over  the 
inhabitants,  allots  him  lordly  revenues,  builds  him  a magnificent 
vice-regal  palace,  admits  him  into  the  most  friendly  and  familiar 
intercourse  with  himself,  promises  that  all  these  favours  be 
continued  to  his  descendants.  But  he  makes  one  condition : the 
royal  flag,  he  says,  is  never  to  be  taken  down  from  the  summit 
of  your  palace.  It  is  to  be  the  symbol  that  you  still  acknowledge 
me  as  your  monarch,  and  recognize  your  dependence  on  me. 
In  the  day  on  which  it  disappears,  or  if  ever  you  replace  it  by 
any  other  standard,  in  that  very  day  your  lands,  your  palace; 
your  subjects,  nay,  your  very  life,  is  forfeited,  and  your  children 
and  their  children  after  them  will  lose  every  privilege  I have 
conferred  upon  you.  Now  we  will  suppose  that  after  a time 
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a rebel  and  enemy  of  the  monarch  promises  to  the  officer  thus 
favoured  a new  dominion,  if  he  will  remove  the  King's  standard 
from  his  palace  tower.  He  listens  to  the  foe,  believes  his  false 
promises,  rebels  in  heart  against  the  King,  and  disavows  his 
allegiance ; and  in  token  of  that  disobedience  lowers  the  royal 
standard  and  runs  #up  a flag  of  his  own.  Who  would  not 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  depriving  him  and  his  for  ever  of 
the  boons  which  had  been  conferred  upon  them  ? It  was  but 
a little  thing,  it  might  be  urged,  to  run  down  one  standard  and 
substitute  another  in  its  place.  Yet  it  would  be  a great  and 
grievous  act  of  rebellion  because  of  the  spirit  of  rebellion  which 
the  change  would  indicate;  because  the  general  would  thereby 
defy  his  King,  declare  his  own  independence  and  his  disavowal 
of  the  monarch’s  authority,  and  it  is  this,  and  not  the  mere 
material  act  of  lowering  the  flag,  which  would  meet  with  its 
just  retribution.  Justly  would  the  rebel  for  this  one  overt  act 
lose  all  the  dominion  intrusted  to  him,  justly  would  he  be 
deprived  of  his  revenues,  justly  would  he  be  thrust  forth  from 
his  palace,  justly  would  he  be  condemned  to  die  for  his  treason  ; 
justly  too  would  his  children  after  him  be  reduced  to  the  rank 
of  mere  ordinary  citizens,  justly  would  they  suffer  the  punish- 
ment of  their  father’s  sin  in  the  withdrawal  from  them  as  well  as 
from  him  of  all  the  gifts  that  had  been  gratuitously  given  then* 
by  the  generous  monarch. 

The  moral  value  of  an  action  is  to  be  judged,  not  from  its 
intrinsic  importance  in  itself,  but  in  its  moral  bearing  as  judged 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  done,  and  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  done,  the  motives  that  urged  it,  the  intention 
that  inspired  it,  the  majesty  or  dignity  of  the  person  for  whom 
or  against  whom  it  was  directed.  A falling  spark  may  work 
more  mischief  than  the  outburst  of  a volcano.  There  may  be 
more  guilt  in  the  wink  of  an  eye  than  in  violence  which  lays 
low  an  enemy  in  the  dust.  The  eating  of  the  apple  was  a grave 
and  serious  sin,  not  only  because  it  was  forbidden  under  grievous 
penalties,  but  because  of  all  the  sins  which  it  involved  in  its 
company,  the  pride,  the  concupiscence,  the  infidelity,  the  aver- 
sion from  God,  of  which  the  eating  of  the  apple  was  but  the 
final  consummation  and  completion  : the  last  straw  which  broke 
down  God’s  longsuffering  and  impelled  Him  to  pass  the  sen- 
tence of  deprivation  for  ever  on  fallen  man. 

R.  F.  c. 
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The  mining  town  of  Tasco  is  situated  amid  wild  and  rugged 
mountains  in  the  State  of  Guerrero,  in  Mexico,  and  though  well 
within  the  tropics  (its  latitude  being  about  i8°  30 *),  it  enjoys  a 
most  healthy  and  delightful  climate,  owing  to  its  elevation  above 
the  sea  level  and  to  the  fine  mountain  air  that  surrounds  it: 
testimony  is  borne  to  this  fact  in  the  works  of  Humboldt. 

In  spite  of  the  rapid  strides  of  irreligion  in  Mexico,  Tasco  has 
preserved  its  love  for  the  Catholic  faith,  and  even  for  the  outward 
pomp  of  the  worship  of  God ; and  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
reform,  which  forbid  all  processions  outside  the  church  under 
penalty  of  severe  fines,  the  inhabitants  perform  all  their  cere- 
monies as  they  learnt  them  in  times  when  the  Church  was  free. 
There  are  many  towns  in  which  the  Catholics  pay  with  a good 
heart  the  heavy  sums  with  which,  in  its  covetousness,  the 
Government  hopes  to  crush  out  the  faith  ; and  Tasco  is  under- 
stood to  be  one  of  them. 

Situated  in  the  midst  of  a rich  silver  mining  district,  Tasco, 
in  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  was  always  a tempting  prize  for 
the  lawless  bands  who,  under  pretence  of  upholding  one  political 
party  or  another,  swept  over  the  country,  robbing  and  pillaging 
whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  But  in  the  midst  of  all 
their  misfortunes,  the  Tasqueflos  succeeded  in  saving  a consid- 
erable part,  though  not  all,  of  the  rich  treasures  of  plate  and 
jewelry  with  which  their  noble  church  had  been  endowed  by  its 
wealthy  and  holy  founder ; and  although  at  present  very,  little 
precious  metal  is  used  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  for  fear 
of  exciting  the  greed  of  the  powers  that  be,  yet  it  is  edifying  to 
know  that  there  is  still  much  wealth  hidden  and  buried  where 
only  the  faithful  hereditary  old  sacristan  knows  how  to  get  at  it, 
and  that  it  is  there  available  the  moment  that  more  genial  times 
smile  on  the  troubled  church  of  Mexico. 

The  time  of  Holy  Week  is  entirely  devoted  in  Tasco  to  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Church,  both  the  ordinary  and  usual  ones,  and 
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those  which  are  peculiar  to  Mexico.  A short  account  of  them 
by  an  eye-witness  may  not  be  without  interest  to  the  readers  of 
The  Month. 

At  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  on  Maundy 
Thursday  the  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of  twelve  beggars 
took  place.  The  twelve  poor  men  were  seated  on  two  benches 
in  the  middle  of  the  church,  and  were  dressed  in  bright  coloured 
tunics  to  imitate  the  attire  of  the  Apostles ; they  wore  wreaths  of 
leaves  on  their  heads,  and  held  staves  in  their  hands.  The 
parish  priest,  a Spaniard,  in  an  alb  and  purple  stole,  but  quite 
barefoot,  knelt  down  before  each  beggar,  and  washed,  dried,  and 
kissed  his  feet ; after  he  had  done  so,  the  vicar,  also  a Spaniard, 
and  another  priest,  a Mexican,  who  was  on  a visit  at  Tasco,  also 
knelt  and  kissed  the  feet  of  each  of  the  beggars ; and  the 
priests  were  followed  in  this  act  of  humility  by  twelve  or 
fifteen  of  the  most  influential  and  wealthy  gentlemen  of  Tasco. 
Then  the  parish  priest  preached  briefly  on  the  humility  of  our 
Lord  in  washing  the  feet  of  the  Apostles.  After  the  sermon  the 
greater  part  of  the  congregation  dispersed,  and  the  Office  of 
Tenebrae  was  recited  by  the  priests,  the  choir,  and  the  few 
people  who  had  remained  in  the  church.  When  Tenebrae  was 
over  there  was  a short  space  of  time,  which  some  visitors  devoted 
to  seeing  the  church,  which  is  very  beautiful  in  its  way.  It  is 
all  of  a red  stone  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  outside 
being  most  elaborately  carved  and  ornamented.  The  inside  is 
covered  with  the  richest  wood-carving  all  gilt  and  painted  in 
the  style  of  the  old  Spanish  churches.  The  sacristy  as  well  as 
the  church  is  enriched  with  many  valuable  paintings  by  Cabrera 
and  other  celebrated  Hispano-Mexican  painters  : these  treasures 
have  fortunately  as  yet  escaped  the  ruthless  hands  which  in 
many  other  places  have  left  nothing  but  the  empty  frames. 

At  nightfall,  which,  in  that  land  of  no  twilight,  is  a little 
after  six,  the  whole  of  the  large  square  in  front  of  the  church 
was  filled  with  people,  and  the  parish  priest,  from  a pulpit 
erected  just  outside  the  church  door,  preached  on  the  Agony 
in  the  Garden  and  the  seizure  of  our  Lord  after  His  betrayal 
by  Judas.  On  one  side  of  the  church  door  there  had  been 
constructed  an  arbour  in  which  there*  was  a life-size  image 
representing  our  Lord  in  the  Garden  of  Gethscmani.  When 
the  sermon  was  ended,  a troop  of  soldiers,  dressed  in  what  was 
intended  to  be  the  dress  of  Roman  soldiery,  rushed  about,  led 
by  centurions  on  fantastically  caparisoned  horses,  literally  mm 
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gladiis  et  fustibus , until,  directed  by  one  who  personated  Judas, 
they  entered  the  arbour  and  seized  the  image  of  our  Lord.  No 
sooner  had  they  done  so,  than  the  silence  which  had  prevailed 
during  the  pretended  search  was  broken  by  the  incessant  beating 
of  drums  and  the  sad  piping  of  the  chirimia,  a discordant  instru- 
ment with  only  two  notes,  which  sounds  something  between  a 
whistle  and  a fife.  The  image  was  now  dragged  forth  and 
loaded  with  chains  and  bound  with  ropes ; the  great  crowd  in 
the  square  keeping  a most  solemn  and  reverential  silence  all 
the  while.  The  capture  having  been  effected,  the  image  was 
raised  on  a suitable  frame  and  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  six 
men,  and  the  procession  started,  the  drums  and  the  chirimia 
playing  unceasingly.  More  than  two  thousand  persons  (as  the 
parish  priest  estimated),  carrying  wax  candles,  formed  in  two 
long  lines,  one  on  each  side  of  a street  leading  from  the  principal 
square,  and  began  to  walk  slowly  along  the  steep  and  stony 
thoroughfares  of  the  town.  Although  so  many  took  part  in 
the  procession,  no  diminution  was  perceptible  in  the  densely 
packed  crowd  which  filled  the  whole  square,  and  not  a window 
or  balcony  was  to  be  seen  unoccupied.  Thousands  of  people 
flocked  to  Tasco  to  witness  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week,  many 
undertaking  a journey  of  several  days  in  a country  where  there 
are  practically  no  roads.  Between  the  long  lines  of  candle- 
bearers  walked  the  penitents — real  penitents  indeed — enduring 
a most  severe  self-imposed  torture.  They  were  eight  or  ten  in 
number;  their  faces  covered  with  a thick  black  veil  of  rough 
and  coarse  material,  their  bodies  bare  to  the  waist ; round  the 
waist  five  or  six  coils  of  an  exceedingly  rough  and  prickly  rope, 
and  from  the  waist  downwards  a heavy  skirt  of  coarse  black* 
stuff  like  sackcloth.  Thus  attired  they  walked  barefoot  over 
the  sharp  and  rugged  stones.  On  their  shoulders  they  bore  a 
bundle  of  thorny  rods,  of  the  length  of  their  outstretched  arms. 
To  this  bundle  of  thorns  their  naked  arms  and  hands  extended 
in  the  form  of  a cross  were  bound,  so  that  if  they  allowed  the 
weight  of  the  arms  to  rest  on  the  cords  which  bound  them  to 
the  thorns,  the  sharp  points  were  pressed  into  their  shoulders 
and  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  if  they  attempted  to  relieve  the 
shoulders  by  raising  the'  arms,  the  thorns  were  driven  into  them. 
Thus  they  walked  along  the  crooked  and  uneven  streets  for  the 
four  or  five  hours  that  the  procession  wound  its  slow  and  intri- 
cate way  before  it  reached  the  church  again.  The  pain  endured 
is  such,  that  they  very  commonly  faint  when  released  of  their 
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thorny  burden.  This  is,  perhaps,  due  also  to  disturbance  in 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  caused  by  the  protracted  endurance 
of  such  a strained  posture. 

After  the  penitents  came  the  Roman  soldiers,  with  torches 
and  lanterns,  and  clubs,  spears  and  staves ; the  centurions  on 
prancing  horses,  with  lances  and  drawn  swords ; and  the  drums 
and  chirimias:  lastly  came  the  image  of  our  Lord,  with  tom 
and  soiled  garments  and  laden  with  chains  and  fetters. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  all  this  is  merely  a curious  and 
idle  show  for  the  thousands  of  spectators : it  is  for  them  a real 
religious  ceremony,  which  speaks  very  forcibly  to  their  feelings. 
This  fact  is  well  proved  by  the  behaviour  of  a good  Mexican 
priest  who  was  witnessing  this  strange  scene.  When  the  image 
of  our  Lord  passed  before  him,  surrounded  by  the  wild  and 
savage  soldiery,  two  laige  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and  he 
exclaimed  : A si  en  verdad  llevaron  al  tnansisimo  Cordero  de  Dios  ! 
“ Thus,  indeed,  did  they  lead  the  most  gentle  Lamb  of  God ! ” 
He  was  a man  of  learning,  who  had  filled  important  Government 
positions  before  embracing  the  priesthood.  He  had  witnessed 
many  a desperate  struggle,  and  himself  had  gone  through  many 
a hair-breadth  escape  of  his  life  in  the  troubled  times  of  revolu- 
tion which  have  so  long  afflicted  his  native  land.  The  procession, 
which  had  started  between  six  and  seven  in  the  evening,  ended 
about  midnight. 

On  the  night  of  Maundy  Thursday,  the  candles  burning 
before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  where  It  is  deposited  for  the 
Mass  of  the  Presanctified  on  Good  Friday,  were  blessed  with  a 
special  blessing,  called  the  blessing  of  St.  Dimas,  the  priest  who 
performs  the  ceremony  using  a crucifix,  not  representing  our 
Lord,  but  the  Good  Thief.  It  seems  that  this  is  the  only 
occasion  besides  the  feast  of  the  Purification  or  Candlemas  on 
which  candles  can  be  blessed. 

On  Good  Friday  morning  the  full  ceremonies  of  the  Church 
were  performed  with  all  solemnity ; and  after  them,  when  the 
heat  of  the  sun  was  greatest,  there  was  another  procession,  in 
which  besides  six  or  eight  rigorous  penitents,  like  the  ones 
described  .before,  there  was  a great  number  of  men  carrying 
crosses,  some  of  which  were  of  great  size  and  weight,  being 
made  of  the  exceedingly  heavy  woods  which  abound  in  that 
neighbourhood,  many  of  which  do  not  float  in  water.  In  the 
evening  of  Good  Friday  there  is  a procession  of  the  Burial  of 
our  Lord,  and  late  at  night  a silent  procession  called  of  the 
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Soul  of  our  Blessed  Lady.  In  this  one  only  women  took  part 
More  than  two  thousand  of  them,  all  dressed  in  black  and 
carrying  lighted  wax  candles,  accompanied  an  image  of  Our 
Lady  of  Sorrows  in  absolute  silence. 

On  Holy  Saturday,  at  the  moment  the  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo 
is  intoned,  besides  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  playing  of  the 
organ  and  of  all  sorts  of  musical  instruments,  innumerable  fire- 
works are  let  off  all  over  the  town,  burning  Judas  in  effigy. 
This  is  a universal  practice  all  over  Mexico,  and  there  is  not  a 
boy  who  on  the  morning  of  Holy  Saturday  has  not  a Judas 
with  a cracker  or  squib  round  his  neck  to  be  burned  when  the 
bells  of  the  church  ring  out  at  the  Gloria . 

In  the  procession  of  the  Resurrection  every  available  image 
is  made  to  take  part,  and  the  people  from  the  surrounding 
villages  flock  to  the  parish  priest  to  ask  leave  to  bring  their 
images  to  join  in  the  procession,  and  when  it  has  been  granted 
they  next  require  the  permission  of  the  municipal  authorities 
of  Tasco,  who  invariably  refuse  it  unless  the  written  petition 
has  received  the  sanction  and  signature  of  the  parish  priest 

It  should  be  remarked  that  all  these  ceremonies  arc  not 
confined  exclusively  to  Tasco,  though  there  and  at  Iguala  they 
seem  to  be  performed  most  completely.  In  other  towns  and 
villages  a part  of  the  Holy  Week  ceremonies  is  carried  out,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  everywhere  the  same  order  is  followed 
and  the  same  names  are  given  to  the  processions,  from  which  it 
may  be  inferred  that  these  are  not  merely  local  devotions  and 
observances,  but  that  they  form  part  of  a general  scheme  of 
instruction,  probably  devised  and  established  originally  by  the 
early  Spanish  missionaries.  It  is  often  difficult  to  discover  the 
raison  d'itre  of  some  of  the  ceremonies,  and  of  the  names  given 
to  them  ; and  though  everybody  seems  to  know  the  exact  order 
for  the  whole  of  Holy  Week,  no  one  can  give  a reason  for  the 
less  obvious  ones.  At  the  beginning  of  the  week,  on  the  Monday 
or  Tuesday,  there  is  a procession  called  that  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  the  immediate  connection  between  St.  Nicholas 
and  the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  unless  it  be  that  St.  Nicholas,  being 
a model  of  penance,  is  invoked  to  obtain  the  necessary  spirit  of 
mortification  in  the  contemplation  of  our  Lord’s  sufferings.  It 
would  be  an  interesting  and  instructive  study,  to  investigate 
the  origin  of  all  these  ceremonies,  for  many  of  which,  as  for 
the  blessing  of  candles  of  St.  Dimas,  there  are  appropriate 
prayers  granted  by  the  Church. 
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During  all  Holy  Week  no  strong  drink  of  any  kind  is  sold 
in  the  whole  of  Tasco,  and  even  a bottle  of  wine  is  not  to  be 
had  for  love  or  money.  This  rule  is  kept  most  strictly,  and 
under  very  severe  penalties. 

Thus  these  simple  people  keep  up  the  traditions  and  customs 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  them  probably  from  the  time 
of  the  early  Spanish  missionaries.  They  seem  to  afford  several 
lessons  which  may  be  studied  with  advantage : their  firm  adhe- 
rence to  their  faith  and  traditions  in  spite  of  the  severe  persecu- 
tion of  their  rulers ; their  self-sacrifice  in  paying  the  heavy  fines 
which  are  the  price  they  have  to  pay  to  keep  up  their  old 
religious  observances ; their  great  spirit  of  mortification  and 
their  want  of  human  respect  in  enduring  in  public  such  severe 
and  protracted  penances.  No  doubt  the  ones  that  suffer  them 
are  those  that  are  least  deserving  of  punishment ; and  if  the 
voluntary  expiation  of  the  righteous  is  so  very  acceptable  to 
God,  as  a learned  and  pious  writer1  of  the  beginning  of  this 
century  believes,  it  may  be  hoped  that  their  sacrifices  will 
appease  the  anger  of  God  against  their  unfortunate  country, 
so  long  a prey  to  anarchy  and  misrule,  and  so  fast  falling  into 
the  snares  of  irreligion  and  impiety. 

1 Joseph  de  Maistre,  Soirees  dc  St.  /Yterstourg,  gmc.  Entrctieny  and  Eclaircisse • 
went  sur  les  sacrifices , chap.  iii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  139  and  389. 

J.  V.  WILFRID  AMOR. 
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In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  very  little  was  known  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  our  cultivated  plants,  and  the  question 
had  not  yet  excited,  even  among  botanists,  any  great  interest. 
Indeed,  the  question  seems  to  have  appeared  in  the  eyes  of 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  as  quite  insoluble,  for  he  wrote  in 
1807:  “The  origin,  the  first  home  of  the  plants  most  useful 
to  man,  and  which  have  accompanied  him  from  the  remotest 
epochs,  is  a secret  as  unpenetrable  as  the  dwelling  of  all  our 
domestic  animals.  „ . . We  do  not  know  what  region  produced 
spontaneously  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye.  The  plants  which 
constitute  the  natural  riches  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics, 
the  banana,  the  papaw,  the  manioc,  and  maize,  have  never 
been  found  in  a wild  state.  The  potato  presents  the  same 
phenomenon."1 

In  those  days,  the  origin  of  cultivated  plants  was  truly,  as 
Humboldt  said,  an  impenetrable  secret.  Botany  had  only  just 
entered  a new  era  by  the  discovery  of  the  natural  method  of 
classification,  and  its  far-reaching  applications  still  remained 
to  be  worked  out  and  developed  by  the  exertions  of  modem 
botanists.  Increased  facilities  for  travelling  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  in  our  own  times  greatly  contributed  towards  a solution 
of  the  problem.  Besides  Europe,  British  India,  China,  Asia 
Minor,  Africa,  New^  Zealand,  Australia,  North  and  South 
America,  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions  were  explored, 
revealing  to  botanists  treasures  unknown  to  their  scientific 
ancestors.  The  immortal  Linnaeus  only  knew  and  described 
8,551  species  of  plants.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
Parsoon,  in  his  Synopsis  Plant  arum,  describes  about  20,000 
flowering  plants,  to  which  we  may  add  nearly  6,000  species  of 
cryptogams  known  in  his  day.  In  1819,  de  Candolle  began 
the  second  edition  of  his  Thiorie-iUmentaire  de  la  Botanique 
by  these  words : u 30,000  especes  de  v6g£taux  diflterents  sont 

1 Essai  sur  la  Ghgraphie  des  Plantes ^ p.  28. 
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counties  aujoord’hui  star  la  surface  do  globe.”  In  1846, 
Dr.  Lindley  acknowledged  about  81,000  flowering  plants.  To- 
day the  number  of  such  plants  amounts  to  nearly  120,000,  and 
more  than  25,000  cryptogams  have  been  enumerated,  but  these 
are,  no  doubt,  at  least  as  numerous  in  nature  as  flowering  plants. 
Again,  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  had  to  be 
sufficiently  understood,  before  a solution  of  the  problem  could 
be  arrived  at  Humboldt's  creative  genius  gave  us  the  first 
outlines  of  that  new  branch  of  botany,  but  it  only  attained 
its  adequate  form  in  1855,  when  Mr.  Alphonse  de  Candolle,  the 
illustrious  botanist  of  Geneva,  published  his  fundamental  work, 
La  Giographie  Botanique  raisonnte.  In  this  epoch-making  book, 
a chapter  was  given  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  cultivated 
plants.  But  since  185$  important  facts  have  been  discovered 
by  travellers,  botanists,  and  archaeologists.  Instead  of  publish- 
ing a second  edition,  the  author  preferred  drawing  up  an 
entirely  new  work,  which  should  treat  of  the  origin  of  all  plants 
cultivated,  either  on  a large  scale  for  economic  purposes,  or 
in  orchards  and  kitchen-gardens.  It  is  of  this  new  work  of 
Mr.  de  Candolle  that  we  wish  to  give  a short  account  in  these 
pages.2 

Out  of  the  innumerable  forms  of  vegetable  life  which  cover 
the  earth,  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  few,  after  all,  have  become 
permanently  used  by  man  in  a systematic  manner.  After  long 
research  and  study,  Mr.  de  Candolle  has  found  that  247  species 
of  plants  are  cultivated  on  a large  scale  by  agriculturists  or  in 
kitchen-gardens  and  orchards,  leaving  out  a few  which  are  rarely 
cultivated  or  but  little  known,  or  of  which  the  culture  has  been 
abandoned.  Out  of  these  247  species,  199  have  been  furnished 
by  the  Old  World,  45  by  America,  and  3 are  still  uncertain. 
“ Probably,”  says  our  author,  “the  number  of  plants  suitable 
for  fodder,  and  of  forest  trees  which  can  live  in  hot  dry  countries 
will  be  increased.  The  additions  will  not  be  numerous  in 
temperate  climates,  nor  especially  in  cold  regions.  From  these 
data  and  reflections  it  is  probable  that  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  men  will  cultivate  on  a large  scale  and  for 
use  about  300  species.  This  is  a small  proportion  of  the 
120,000  or  140,000  species  of  the  vegetable  kingdom ; but  in 
the  animal  world,  the  proportion  of  creatures  subject  to  the 
will  of  man  is  far  smaller.  There  are  not  perhaps  more  than 

3 Origin  of  CultmaUd  JHmts.  By  JUphanae  dv  QncfeUe.  London : Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  and  Ca. 
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200  species  of  domestic  animals — that  is,  reared  for  our  use— 
and  the  animal  kingdom  reckons  millions  of  species.  In  the 
great  class  of  mollusca,  the  oyster  alone  is  cultivated,  and  in 
that  of  the  articulata,  which  counts  ten  times  more  species  than 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  can  only  name  the  bee  and  two  or 
three  silk-producing  insects.  Doubtless  the  number  of  species 
of  animals  and  vegetables  which  may  be  reared  or  cultivated 
for  pleasure  or  curiosity  is  very  large : witness  menageries  and 
zoological  and  botanical  gardens,  but  I am  only  speaking  here 
of  useful  plants  and  animals  in  general  and  customary  em- 
ployment.” 8 

Now  some  of  the  most  eminently  useful  out  of  those  247 
plants  are  also  of  most  ancient  cultivation,  not  a few,  according 
to  the  best  authorities,  having  been  actually  cultivated  by  man 
at  least  for  the  last  four  thousand  years.  Such  is  the  case,  for 
instance  with  rice  ( oryza  saliva ),  barley  ( hordenm  dystichon ), 
wheat  ( triticum  vulgare ),  the  bean  {fab a vulgaris ),  the  fig  {fiats 
carica),  the  olive  {oka  Europea ),  the  apple  (fiynis  mains),  the 
pear  ( pyrus  communis ),  the  peach  {amygdalus  Persica ),  the 
almond  {amygdalus  communis ),  the  pomegranate  {punica  gram - 
turn),  the  vine  {vitis  vinifcra ),  the  hemp  {cannabis  saliva),  the 
flax  {linurn  augustifolium ),  the  tea  plant  (thea  Sinensis),  the 
cabbage  {brassica  oleracia ),  the  onion  {allium  cepa),  the  turnip 
{brassica  rapa ),  the  radish  {raphanus  sativus),  and  several  others. 

In  respect  to  the  radish,  Dr.Bretschneider  reports  from  Pekin 
that  the  species  is  mentioned  in  the  Ryd \ a work  of  the  year 
iioob.C.  The  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt  have  supplied  us, 
as  is  well  known,  with  many  precious  facts  on  these  questions, 
and  lately  again  Dr.  Schvveinfurth,  the  learned  German  traveller, 
has  published  an  important  work  on  the  vegetable  remains 
found  in  the  tombs  of  Egyptian  kings  and  potentates.4  Now, 
among  the  46  species  determined  by  Dr.  Schweinfurth  and 
found  in  some  of  the  oldest  sepulchres,  we  have  the  pome- 
granate, the  vine,  the  bean,  the  olive,  the  fig,  barley  and  wheat. 
It  is  interesting  to  remark  that,  owing  to  the  favourable  con- 
ditions of  Egyptian  sepulchres,  vegetable  remains  are  often 
found  almost  as  well  preserved  as  the  specimens  of  our  old 
herbaria.  When  put  into  warm  water  the  flowers  regain  their 
natural  form,  as  if  they  had  only  been  dried  a few  weeks  ago; 
many  have  even  preserved  their  brilliant  colours.  In  <>nc 

3 Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants , pp.  453,  454. 

4 Berichte  der  Deutschen  Botanische  Gesellschajt,  lib  ii.  p.  351,  1884. 
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instance  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  a fine  dissolution  of 
chlorophyll  from  the  leaves  of  a water  melon.  When  the 
embalmers  of  ancient  Egypt  adorned  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
with  garlands  of  flowers  and  placed  wreaths  upon  their  heads, 
they  little  suspected  that  they  were  supplying  to  a later  age 
the  means  of  solving  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of 
geographical  botany!5 

Mr.  de  Candolle  notices  the  preponderance  of  the  Old  World 
in  the  number  of  species  (199)  it  has  supplied  for  cultivation. 
Some  countries  have  supplied  none.  For  instance,  we  have  no 
cultivated  plants  from  the  Arctic  or  Antarctic  regions,  where, 
it  is  true,  the  floras  consist  of  but  few  species.  The  United 
States,  in  spite  of  their  vast  territory,  only  yield  as  nutritious 
plants  worth  cultivating  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  and  the  gourds. 
The  madia  ( madia  sativa)  is  indigenous  in  Chili,  but,  according 
to  Asa  Gray,  it  is  indigenous  also  in  California.6  Patagonia 
and  the  Cape  have  not  furnished  a single  species.  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  have  furnished  one  tr Eucalyptus  globulus, 
and  a vegetable  not  very  nutritious,  the  tetragonia . Their 

floras  were  entirely  wanting  in  gramineae  similar  to  the  cereals, 
in  leguminous  plants  with  edible  seeds,  in  crucifene  with  fleshy 
roots.  In  the  most  tropical  region  of  Australia  rice  has  been 
found  wild,  or  perhaps  naturalized,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  suffers  too  much  from  drought  to  allow  these  species 
to  become  widely  diffused.  “In  short/'  remarks  Mr.  de 
Candolle,  “the  original  distribution  of  cultivated  species  was 
very  unequal." 

By  “ cultivated  species  ” our  author  means,  of  course,  those 
species  which  are  capable  of  being  profitably  cultivated.  Botany 
teaches  us,  therefore,  that  a very  great  majority  of  the  useful  plants 
that  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth  from  the  remotest  historical 
epoch  (and  even  from  pre-historic  times  for  some  of  them  at 
least),  were  to  be  found  originally  in  the  Old  World,  particularly 
in  Eastern,  Western,  and  Central  Asia.  Now,  the  most  modern 


* In  vol.  xxi.  p.  25,  of  the  Journal  of  the  Linn  fan  Soctity%  August,  1884, 
Mr.  C.  F.  White,  F.L.S.,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  some  pollen  derived  from 
the  funeral  garlands  from  the  coffin  of  the  Egyptian  Princess  Nzi  Khounson  of  the 
twenty-first  dynasty,  about  B C.  1000.  This  pollen  of  a common  poppy  {popaver 
rJueas ) is  so  well  preserved  that  Mr.  White  is  able  to  say:  “The  grains  of  normal 
size  and  shape  are  not  only  larger  but  more  regular  in  their  markings — certainly 
cleaner  and  brighter  in  colour  than  some  that  I have  endeavoured  to  preserve  on 
slides  for  the  microscope,  collected  only  a few  years  ago.” 

6 In  Watson,  Bot.  of  Calfjrniay  i.  p.  359. 
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researches  tend  unanimously  to  place  the  cradle  of  mankind 
in  that  same  region  of  the  Old  World,  and  history  shows  how 
many  of  the  useful  plants  indigenous  there  were  transplanted 
by  the  agency  of  man  to  the  various  parts  of  the  world  to  which 
he  afterwards  migrated.  To  men  who  profess  to  ignore  the 
relations  of  Nature  to  its  Supreme  Cause,  the  coincidence  just 
pointed  out  may  appear  accidental  and  unmeaning,  but  we 
believe  that  it  will  be  otherwise  with  those  who  acknowledge 
the  Providence  of  Him  in  whom  all  life  lives  and  moves  and  has 
its  being. 

We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  principles  and  method 
by  means  of  which  Mr.  de  Candolle  has  established  his  con- 
clusions concerning  the  origin  of  cultivated  plants.  Here,  as 
he  himself  remarks,  the  naturalist  is  no  longer  in  his  ordinary 
domain  of  observation  and  description  ; he  must  support  himself 
by  historical  proof,  and  thus  use  methods  of  which  some  are 
foreign  to  naturalists,  others  to  persons  versed  in  historical 
learning.  Botany  itself  will  of  course  supply  important  data, 
but  they  must  be  carefully  studied  and  verified  from  other 
sources  to  avoid  all  chance  of  deception. 

Archaeology  and  Palaeontology  are  required  to  give  direct 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a particular  species  in  ancient 
times  in  a particular  country.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
previous  facts  brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Schweinfurth  in  Egypt. 
Facts  no  less  important  have  been  revealed  by  a careful  exami- 
nation of  the  deposits  in  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings,  in  the  tufa 
of  the  South  of  France,  and  in  the  lakes  or  peat-mosses  of 
Switzerland,  Savoy,  Germany,  and  Italy.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  kitchen-middens  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  have  furnished 
no  trace  of  cultivated  vegetables. 

History  is  the  next  source  of  information,  but  here  again 
the  greatest  caution  is  required,  for  most  of  the  ancient  historians 
confused  the  fact  of  the  cultivation  of  a species  in  a country 
with  that  of  its  previous  existence  there  in  a wild  state.  Even 
in  our  own  days,  a species  cultivated  in  America  or  China  is 
said  to  be  a native  of  America  or  China.  But  this  does  not  in 
the  least  follow.  Neither  is  it  more  logical  to  conclude  that 
a certain  plant  is  a native  of  a given  country  because  it 
happened  to  come  to  our  own  land  from  that  country.  Yet 
such  mistakes  are  not  at  all  unfrequent.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  called  the  peach  the  Persian  apple  because  they  had 
seen  it  cultivated  in  Persia.  But  the  peach  is  a native  of 
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China.7  On  the  other  hand,  they  called  the  pomegranate  the 
Carthaginian  apple  (malum  punicum ),  because  it  was  parti- 
cularly cultivated  in  Mauritania.  Yet  we  know  the  pome- 
granate to  be  a native  of  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Beluchistan. 
Philology  also  must  play  an  important  part  in  the  elucidation 
of  the  questions  bearing  upon  the  origin  of  cultivated  plants, 
in  spite  of  t,he  many  absurd  popular  names  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  applied  to  certain  species.  Mr.  de  Candolle 
gives  a few  amusing  instances  of  those  unbotanical  appellations : 

In  French,  ble  de  turquie , maize,  is  a plant  which  is  not  a wheat  and 
which  comes  from  America;  in  English,  Jerusalem  artichoke  (I Hi- 
anthus  tuberonus)  does  not  come  from  Jerusalem  and  is  no  artichoke. 
A number  of  names  given  to  foreign  plants  by  Europeans  when  they 
settled  in  the  colonies  express  false  or  insignificant  analogies.  For 
instance,  the  New  Zealand  flax  resembles  the  true  flax  as  little  as 
possible ; it  is  merely  that  a textile  substance  is  obtained  from  its  leaves. 
The  mahogany  apple  (cashew)  of  the  French  West  India  Isles  is  not  an 
apple,  nor  even  the  fruit  of  a pomacious  tree,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  mahogany. 

Sometimes  the  common  names  have  changed,  in  passing  from  one 
language  to  another,  in  such  a manner  as  to  give  a false  or  absurd 
meaning.  Thus,  the  tree  of  Judaea,  of  the  French  (cercis  siliquastnim), 
has  become  the  Judas  tree  in  English.  The  fruit  called  by  the 
Mexicans  ahuaca , is  become  the  Avocat  (lawyer)  of  the  French 
colonists.  Several  common  names  have  been  transferred  from  one 
plant  to  another  through  error  or  ignorance.  Thus  the  confusion  made 
by  early  travellers  between  the  sweet  potato  (convolvulus  batatas)  and 
the  potato  (solanum  tuberosum ),  has  caused  the  latter  to  be  called  potato 
in  English  and patatas  in  Spanish.8 

We  may  therefore  well  conclude  with  our  author  that  if 
modern  civilized  peoples,  who  enjoy  so  many  facilities  for  veri- 
fying statements  and  identifying  names,  have  nevertheless  been 

7 The  cultivation  of  the  peach  in  China  dates  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and 
this  fruit  is  the  object  in  that  country  of  many  old  and  curious  legends  and  super- 
stitions. Mr.  de  Candolle,  quoting  from  Rase,  a French  res  dent  in  Canton,  who 
has  collected  many  of  them  out  of  Chinese  manuscripts,  says  : 44  The  Chinese  believe 
the  o\al  peaches  which  are  very  red  on  one  side  to  be  a symbol  of  a long  life.  In 
consequence  of  this  ancient  belief,  peaches  are  used  in  all  ornaments  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  and  in  congratulatory  presents,  &c.  According  to  the  works  of  Chin- 
Nong-King,  the  peach  Yu  prevents  death.  If  it  is  not  eaten  in  time,  it  at  least 
preserves  the  body  from  decay  until  the  end  of  the  world.  The  peach  is  always 
mentioned  among  the  fruits  of  immortality,  with  which  were  entertained  the  hopes  of 
Tsinchi-Hoang,  Vouty,  of  the  Hans  and  other  Emperors  who  pretended  to  immor- 
tality, dEC.** 

8 Origin  of  Cultivated  Plan/s , p.  20. 
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betrayed  into  such  mistakes,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  ancient  nations  have  committed  many  and  still  more 
serious  errors.  Yet  in  spite  of  its  inevitable  drawbacks,  Philo- 
logy often  throws  much  light  upon  the  origin  of  plants,  and 
in  some  instances  is  the  only  historical  evidence  to  be  had. 
The  philological  argument  by  which  Mr.  de  Candolle  has 
tracked  the  horse-radish  back  to  its  home  in  Eastern  temperate 
Europe  is  a good  specimen  of  his  method,  and  will  be  read 
with  interest : 

Cochlear ia  armoracia  is  a plant  belonging  to  the  temperate  and 
especially  to  the  eastern  regions  of  Europe.  It  is  diffused  from  Finland 
to  Astrakhan,  and  to  the  desert  of  Cuman.  Grisebach  mentions  also 
several  localities  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  near  Enos,  for  instance,  where 
it  abounds  on  the  sea-shore. 

The  further  we  advance  towards  the  West  of  Europe,  the  less  the 
authors  of  floras  appear  sure  that  the  plant  is  indigenous,  and  the 
localities  assigned  to  it  are  more  scattered  and  doubtful.  The  species 
is  rarer  in  Norway  than  in  Sweden,  in  the  British  Isles  than  in  Holland, 
where  a foreign  origin  is  not  attributed  to  it. 

The  specific  names  confirm  the  impression  of  its  origin  in  the  East 
rather  than  in  the  West  of  Europe;  thus  the  name  chren  in  Russia 
recurs  in  all  the  Sclavonic  languages,  krenai  in  Lithuanian,  chren  in 
Illyrian,  &c.  It  has  introduced  itself  into  a few  German  dialects, 
round  Vienna  for  instance,  where  it  persists,  in  spite  of  the  spread  of 
the  German  tongue.  We  owe  to  it  also  the  French  names  cran  and 
cranscn . The  word  used  in  Germany,  mecrretig , and  in  Holland, 

mccr-rarfys , whence  the  Italian-Svviss  dialect  has  taken  the  name  meridi 
or  mcrcdt\  means  sea-radish,  and  is  not  primitive  like  the  word  chren. 

. . . The  Swedish  name  pcppar-rot  suggests  the  idea  that  the  species 
came  into  Sweden  later  than  the  introduction  of  pepper  by  commerce 
into  the  North  of  Europe.  However,  the  name  may  have  taken  the 
place  of  an  older  one  which  has  remained  unknown  to  us.  The  English 
name  of  horse-radish  is  not  of  such  an  original  nature  as  to  lead  to  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  the  species  in  the  country  before  the  Saxon 
conquest.  It  means  a very  strong  radish.  The  Welsh  name  rhuddygl 
maurth , is  only  the  translation  of  the  English  word,  whence  we  may 
infer  that  the  Kelts  of  Great  Britain  had  no  special  name  and  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  species.  In  the  west  of  France,  the  name  rai/orty 
which  is  the  commonest,  merely  means  strong  root  Formerly  it  bore 
in  France  the  names  of  German  or  Capuchin  mustard,  which  shows  a 
foreign  and  recent  origin.  On  the  contrary,  the  word  chren  is  in  all 
the  Sclavonic  languages,  a word  which  has  penetrated  into  some 
German  and  French  dialects  under  the  forms  of  kreen,  cran , and 
cranson , and  which  is  certainly  of  a primitive  nature,  and  shows  the 
antiquity  of  the  species  in  temperate  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  therefore 
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most  probable  that  cultivation  has  propagated  and  naturalized  the  plant 
Westward  from  the  East  for  about  a thousand  years.0 

Thus  by  combining  with  admirable  erudition  and  judgment 
the  various  archaeological,  philological,  and  botanical  data  which 
can  be  obtained  in  respect  to  the  247  cultivated  species  under 
consideration,  Mr.  de  Candolle  has  been  able  to  clear  most  of 
the  hitherto  unsolved  problems,  or  to  confirm  previous  opinions, 
concerning  their  origin  and  mode  of  distribution. 

We  learn  from  him  that  the  wheat  had  its  primitive  home 
in  the  region  of  the  Euphrates,  the  two-rowed  barley  in  Western 
temperate  Asia,  the  buckwheat  in  Central  Siberia,  the  tree- 
cotton  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  black  and  the  long  pepper  in  India. 
The  lemon,  the  bitter  orange,  the  cucumber  came  also  from 
India.  The  olive  was  propagated  from  Syria,  Southern  Anatolia 
and  the  neighbouring  islands;  the  fig  from  the  territory  that 
extends  from  Syria  to  the  Canaries,  south  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin ; the  date-palm  from  Western  Asia  and  Africa ; the  banana 
from  Southern  Asia ; the  peach  and  the  apricot  from  China ; 
the  common  pear  from  Asia;  the  apple  from  Anatolia,  south 
of  the  Caucasus  ; the  common  cherry  from  the  district  comprised 
between  the  Caspian  and  Western  Anatolia.  The  cabbage,  with 
its  endless  varieties,  is  of  European  origin,  as  appears  to  be  our 
water-cress,  although  it  is  also  found  native  in  Northern  Asia. 

We  fear  to  fatigue  the  reader  by  this  long  enumeration  ; 
yet  many  interesting  passages  might  still  be  quoted  out 
of  this  remarkable  work.  For  instance,  who  would  not  be 
interested  by  the  learned  pages  which  treat  of  the  origin  of 
the  vine,  whose  ambrosial  juice  “gladdens  the  heart  of  man.’' 
Proofs  of  the  existence  of  that  most  ancient  of  cultivated  plants 
have  been  found  in  the  lake-dwellings  of  Castione,  near  Parma, 
which  date  from  the  age  of  bronze,  in  a pre-historic  settlement 
of  Lake  Varese,  and  in  the  lake-dwellings  of  Wangen,  in 
Switzerland.10  Even  earlier  indications  have  been  discovered 
in  the  tufa  of  the  south  of  France.  Mr.  Adolphe  Pictet  admits 
that  both  Semitic  and  Aryan  nations  knew  the  use  of  wine,  so 
that  they  may  have  introduced  it  into  all  the  countries  into 
which  they  migrated — into  India,  Egypt,  and  Europe.  This 
they  were  the  better  able  to  do  since  they  found  the  vine  wild 
in  several  of  these  regions.11  Mr.  de  Candolle  says : 

9 Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants , p.  34. 

10  Heer,  Pflanzen  dtr  Pfahlbauteny  pp.  24  seq. 

11  Adolphe  Pictet,  Origins  lndo-Euroflcnnes , ed.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  295 — 321. 
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The  vine  grows  wild  in  the  temperate  regions  of  Western  Asia, 
Southern  Europe,  Algeria,  and  Morocco.  It  is  especially  in  the 
Pontius,  in  Armenia,  to  the  south  of  the  Caucasus,  and  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  that  it  grows  with  the  luxuriant  wildness  of  a tropical  creeper, 
clinging  to  tall  trees  and  producing  abundant  fruit  without  pruning  or 
cultivation.  . . . The  records  of  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  and  of 
the  making  of  wine  in  Egypt  go  back  five  or  six  thousand  years.  In 
the  West,  the  propagation  of  its  culture  by  the  Phenicians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans  is  pretty  well  known,  but  to  the  east  of  Asia  it  took  place 
at  a late  period.  The  Chinese,  who  now  cultivate  the  vine  in  their 
northern  provinces,  did  not  possess  it  earlier  than  the  year  122  b.c.12 

And  shall  we  say  nothing  of  the  hop,  so  highly  valued  for 
the  making  of  beer,  in  those  regions  where  the  vine  refuses  to 
grow  ? The  hop  is  wild  in  Europe  from  England  and  Sweden, 
as  far  south  as  the  mountains  of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  and 
in  Asia  as  far  as  Damascus,  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
of  Eastern  Siberia;  also  in  the  east  of  the  United  States  and 
in  the  island  of  Yeso  ; but  it  is  not  found  in  India,  the  north 
of  China,  or  the  basin  of  the  River  Amur.  There  is,  we  are 
told,  no  Sanskrit  name  for  the  hop,  and  this  agrees  with  the 
absence  of  the  species  in  Northern  India.  The  first  mention 
of  hop-gardens,  according  to  Volz,13  occurs  in  an  act  of  donation 
made  by  Pepin,  father  of  Charlemagne,  in  768.  It  became  an 
important  object  of  culture  in  Germany  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  England  under  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Three  cultivated  plants  have,  however,  baffled  all  the  efforts 
of  the  illustrious  botanist.14  These  are  the  musk  gourd  ( cucurbita 
mo s chat  a),  cultivated  in  all  tropical  countries,  which  seems  never 
to  have  been  found  in  a truly  wild  state ; the  fig-leaved  gourd 
( cucurbita  Jicifolia ),  also  ne\er  discovered  wild  by  any  botanist; 

12  Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants , pp.  191 — 194. 

13  Volz,  Beitrage  zur  Culturgeschichte , p.  149. 

u Alluding  to  these  plants,  Mr.de  Candolle  says  in  his  Preface,  p.  vii : “In  the 
case  where  these  come  from  regions  not  completely  explored  by  botanists,  or  where 
they  belong  to  genera  as  yet  insufficiently  studied,  there  is  hope  that  the  wild  plant 
may  be  one  day  discovered.  But  this  hope  is  fallacious  in  the  case  of  well-known 
species  and  countries.  We  are  here  led  to  form  one  of  two  hypotheses.  Either  these 
plants  have  since  history  began  so  changed  in  form  in  their  wild  as  well  as  in  their 
cultivated  condition,  that  they  are  no  lunger  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  same 
species,  or  they  are  extinct  species.  The  lentil,  the  chick-pea,  probably  no  longer 
exist  in  nature ; and  other  species,  as  wheat,  maize,  the  broad  bean,  carthamine,  rery 
rarely  found  wild,  appear  to  l*  in  course  of  extinction.  . . . This  destruction  of  forms 
must  have  taken  place  during  the  short  period  of  a few  hundred  centuries,  on  conti- 
nents where  they  might  have  spread,  and  under  circumstances  which  are  commonly 
considered  unvarying.  This  shows  how  the  history  of  cultivated  plants  is  allied  to 
the  most  important  problems  of  the  general  history  of  organized  beings.” 
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and  lastly,  our  familiar  plant,  the  common  haricot  ( phaseolus 
vulgaris ).  There  are  no  signs  of  the  existence  of  that  leguminous 
plant  in  the  lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland,  nor  in  Ancient 
Egypt  Chinese  authors  do  not  mention  it.  It  was  not  known 
in  Rome  in  Cato’s  time,  and  among  the  several  leguminoset 
found  by  Virchow  in  the  excavations  at  Troy,  there  is  no  haricot. 

Mr.de  Candolle  thus  sums  up  his  conclusions  on  this  vexed 
question : 

1.  Phaseolus  vulgaris  has  not  been  long  cultivated  in  India,  the 
south-west  of  Asia,  and  Egypt.  2.  It  is  not  certain  that  it  was  known 
in  Europe  before  the  discovery  of  America.  3.  At  this  epoch,  the 
number  of  varieties  suddenly  increased  in  European  gardens,  and  all 
authors  commenced  to  mention  them.  4.  The  majority  of  the  species 
of  the  genus  exist  in  South  America.  5.  Seeds  apparently  belonging 
to  the  species  have  been  discovered  in  Peruvian  tombs  of  an  uncertain 
date,  intermixed  with  other  species,  all  American.15 

We  have  enough  already,  it  would  seem,  in  these  conclusions 
to  warrant  at  least  the  expression  of  an  opinion.  But  the  author, 
in  presence  of  the  several  difficulties  still  left  unsolved,  refrains 
from  doing  so  with  characteristic  reserve  and  prudence.  It  is 
this  truly  scientific  spirit  which  gives  so  much  value  to  the 
researches  contained  in  this  work.  However,  it  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  still  more  complete  and  satisfactory,  if  Mr.  de  Candolle 
had  thought  proper  to  favour  us  at  greater  length  with  his  own 
views  on  the  characteristics  of  so-called  native  and  naturalized 
forms  of  plants.  He  knows  perfectly  all  the  morphological, 
geological,  and  palaeontological  difficulties  involved  in  the 
matter,  and,  precisely  for  this,  we  so  much  regret  his  having 
summarily  dismissed  as  foreign  to  his  purpose  a question  on 
which  he  is  qualified  to  speak  with  so  much  authority.  In  the 
present  state  of  botanical  science,  one  can  no  longer  speak  of 
a plant  as  being  a native  of  this  or  that  place,  in  the  absolute 
sense  in  which  that  was  once  understood.  As  our  author  well 
remarks,  nearly  all  species,  especially  in  the  regions  lying  outside 
the  tropics,  have  been  once  naturalized,  that  is  to  say,  from 
geographical  and  physical  circumstances,  passed  from  one  region 
to  another.  This  being  the  case,  what  do  we  precisely  mean 
when  we  say,  for  instance,  that  the  peach  is  a native  of  China  ? 
Clearly  we  do  not  mean  that  that  particular  plant  sprung  up 
into  specific  existence  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  vege- 
table life  in  the  country  now  called  China.  At  most,  we 
16  Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants , p.  343. 
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can  only  mean  to  say , with  many  botanists,  that  the  plant  is 
appatently  aboriginal  in  that  part  of  a country  where  it  main- 
tains its  habitat  without  the  aid  of  man : in  other  words,  that, 
as  far  as  external  appearances  go,  the  plant  may  have  had 
there  its  primordial  home  To  mean  more  than  this,  would  be 
to  go  beyond  what  is  capable  of  proof.  The  plant  may  or  may 
not  have  originated  in  China,  no  matter  what  theory  we  adopt 
in  order  to  explain  its  first  coming  into  specific  existence ; but 
in  any  case  we  cannot  tell  for  certain.  Experience  shows  the 
practical  impossibility  of  knowing  in  every  instance,  in  the 
absence  of  historical  or  other  independent  evidence,  whether  a 
plant  is  indigenous  or  simply  naturalized  in  a particular  region. 
Hence  it  follows  that,  for  plants  which  have  been  cultivated 
from  the  remotest  period  and  in  a few  cases,  from  pre-historic 
times,  all  distinction  becomes  a matter  of  mere  probability. 
We  may,  as  Mr.  de  Candolle  prudently  does,  limit  the  question 
by  simply  concerning  ourselves  with  the  examination  of  each 
species — since  its  cultivation,  or  in  the  time  immediately  before 
it,  but  then,  in  that  sense,  to  look  for  the  origin  of  cultivated 
plants  amounts  simply  to  an  investigation  of  the  regions  where 
those  plants  presumably  grew  freely  when  man  first  thought  of 
turning  them  to  practical  use.  How  much  time  had  already 
elapsed  since  their  arrival,  or  their  development,  or  their  creation 
in  those  particular  regions  ; were  they  then  behaving  as  natives, 
or  were  they,  at  least  some  of  them,  only  becoming  naturalized 
where  we  now  find  them  with  all  the  characters  of  indigenous 
plants  : it  seems  impossible  to  tell  with  anything  like  certainty, 
and  even  positive  elements  of  probability  are  not  always  available. 
If  there  be  any  truth  in  these  remarks,  it  follows  that  the  great 
value  of  Mr.  de  Candolle's  researches  lies,  perhaps,  less  in  all 
the  conclusions  to  which  he  has  arrived  on  the  origin  of  our 
cultivated  plants,  than  in  the  mass  of  important  and  interesting 
facts  concerning  them  which  he  has  so  patiently  collected,  so 
keenly  analyzed,  and  so  ably  presented. 

L.  MARTIAL  KLEIN. 
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The  analogy  between  the  various  orders  of  nature  is  a topic 
'which  has  an  universal  attractiveness.  Every  educated  and 
thoughtful  man  is  interested  in  the  inquiry  respecting  the 
prevalence  of  the  same  laws  in  the  kingdom  of  sense  and  the 
kingdom  of  spirit.  The  development  of  scientific  discovery  en- 
larging and  confirming  the  reign  of  natural  law  gives  additional 
importance  to  the  suggested  parallelism.  We  expect  to  find 
the  same  architect  following  a like  plan  in  the  various  edifices 
designed  by  him  ; we  look  for  similarity  of  arrangement  in  the 
mechanism  devised  by  the  same  constructor,  even  though  there 
may  be  considerable  variety  in  the  work  which  that  mechanism 
has  to  do ; we  should  be  surprised  if  one  and  the  same  Lawgiver 
did  not  impose  on  the  different  communities  for  which  he  legis- 
lates a statute  book  reproducing  similar  enactments  and  laws 
which  correspond  to  each  other. 

Nor  are  we  disappointed.  In  the  works  of  the  Great 
Designer  and  Lawgiver  of  the  Universe  such  a parallelism 
certainly  exists.  The  wonderful  and  beautiful  series  of  analogies 
between  the  world  of  matter  and  the  world  of  spirit  has  been 
the  continual  theme  of  the  philosopher  and  the  divine.  The 
life  of  plants  and  of  animals  affords  unnumbered  illustrations 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  man.  They  appeal  to  us 
the  more  forcibly  because  our  human  nature  furnishes  us 
with  a bond  of  union  between  the  material  and  the  immaterial 
order,  between  that  which  is  formed  of  the  mere  gross  slime  of 
earth  and  that  which  belongs  to  a higher  scale  of  creation  and 
shares  the  spiritual  life  of  the  world  invisible.  Man  is  the  link 
between  these  two  orders,  and  as  sharing  the  nature  of  both,  is 
able  to  realize  in  himself  both  the  illustration  drawn  from  the 
lower  grade  of  existence  and  that  which  it  illustrates  in  the 
higher  and  nobler  sphere  of  intellect  and  will. 

But  man  is  more  than  this.  As  by  nature  he  unites  the 
material  to  the  immaterial  or  spiritual,  so  by  grace  he  unites 
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the  natural  to  the  supernatural  order.  He  is  the  link  between 
the  realm  in  which  God  works  indeed,  but  works  according  to 
unvarying  laws,  rewarding,  punishing,  aiding,  preserving,  destroy- 
ing, according  to  a fixed  and  constant  arrangement,  and  the 
realm  in  which  He  works,  in  a method  which  often  seems  to 
us  arbitrary,  giving,  withholding,  favouring,  assisting,  ac- 
cording to  His  sovereign  will  and  pleasure.  Between  these 
two  orders  there  is  also  a parallelism,  and  one  which  it  is  still 
more  interesting  to  attempt  to  trace.  In  the  supernatural  world 
we  can  talk  of  the  reign  of  law  as  well  as  the  natural.  It  is 
one  in  which  a closer  investigation  discovers  countless  laws 
unsuspected  before.  Just  as  the  more  we  examine  into  the 
actions  of  the  individual  man,  the  more  we  learn  that  each 
individual,  though  free,  is  nevertheless  influenced  to  an  almost 
indefinite  extent  by  his  original  nature  and  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances, so  a reverent  inquiry  into  the  action  of  God  reveals 
to  us  more  and  more  that  He,  though  He  gives  freely  according 
to  His  sovereign  will,  nevertheless  gives  in  accordance  with 
certain  laws  which  seem  to  determine  His  Divine  actions.  God’s 
dealings  with  men  are  not  exempt  from  the  reign  of  law,  and 
consequently  man’s  supernatural  life  exhibits  on  every  side 
traces  of  a regular  sequence  of  effect  and  cause  which,  while  it 
in  no  way  mars  human  freedom,  yet  affords  a most  interesting 
study,  and  teaches  many  most  useful  lessons.  We  may  find 
science  in  theology  as  well  as  theology  in  science;  and  the 
continuity  of  law,  reaching  up  in  the  spiritual  world,  banishes 
the  unworthy  conception  of  merely  arbitrary  action  from  our 
notion  of  the  all-wise  Governor  of  the  world. 

Yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  analogy  of  the  material  and 
the  supernatural  is  a topic  where  he  who  treads  with  rash  and 
untrained  steps  is  sure  to  be  led  into  false  conclusions  and  to 
find  imaginary  parallels  where  no  true  parallel  exists.  The 
arguments  from  analogy  are  at  the  same  time  most  attractive 
and  most  deceptive.  There  is  something  in  our  nature  which 
makes  us  often  think  we  detect  a fancied  likeness  where  no 
true  likeness  is  to  be  found,  and  seize  with  avidity  on  some 
unmeaning  coincidence,  to  which  we  foolishly  ascribe  a deep 
and  mysterious  significance.  Omnis  comparatio  claudicat  is  a 
proverb  men  are  too  prone  to  forget.  The  neglect  of  it  is  the 
fruitful  source  of  most  mishievous  errors,  and  fallacies  almost 
infinite  in  number. 

A book  recently  published,  and  which  has  attracted  consider- 
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able  attention,  has  suggested  to  us  these  remarks.  Mr.  Drum- 
mond’s Natural  Laiv  in  the  Spiritual  World  has  already  almost 
reached  its  fortieth  thousand.  This  is  of  itself  enough  to  make 
It  of  a certain  importance.  Its  popularity  proves  that  it  satisfies 
a want  and  is  in  sympathy  with  the  needs  of  educated  men. 
It  is  not  merely  the  beauty  of  its  style  and  brilliancy  of 
expressions  that  recommends  it  to  its  tens  of  thousands  of 
readers.  It  suggests  many  analogies  which  have  never  been 
indicated  before,  and  points  to  many  truths  pregnant  with 
practical  consequences  to  the  higher  life  of  men. 

Yet  in  spite  of  its  scientific  professions  and  apparently 
impartial  method,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a most  misleading 
and  a disappointing  book.  Misleading,  because  a large  pro- 
portion of  its  analogies  are  overstrained,  exaggerated,  and 
sometimes  altogether  unscientific.  Disappointing,  because  its 
brilliant,  promising,  and  picturesque  style  is  but  the  cloak  for 
a series  of  rapid  inferences  and  shallow  and  unwarranted  con- 
clusions. These  are  sometimes  mere  commonplaces  dressed 
up  in  the  finery  of  scientific  and  rhetorical  language.  Some- 
times they  are  altogether  at  variance  with  facts,  and  have  no 
sort  of  foundation  in  the  supernatural  order  in  which  they 
profess  to  be  realized,  and  are  only  saved  by  the  brilliant  word- 
painting  and  obscure  rhetoric  which  vests  them  from  being 
positively  ridiculous.  The  very  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood, 
fact  and  fiction,  true  and  false  analogy,  which  runs  through 
the  pages  of  the  book,  makes  it  the  more  liable  to  lead  astray 
the  unwary  reader. 

The  purport  of  the  book  is  to  trace  out  in  detail  in  the 
supernatural  order  certain  scientific  laws  which  have  been  lately 
brought  into  prominence  by  the  scientists  of  our  day.  The 
laws  which  regulate  phenomena  are  applied  rigorously  to  the 
life  of  the  soul,  and  are  found  to  prevail  there  in  a most  literal 
identity.  Biogenesis,  or  the  Production  of  Life,  Development, 
Conformity  to  Type,  Life,  Death,  Parasitism,  nay,  Evolution 
itself,  are  forced  in  some  shape  or  other  on  man’s  relations  to 
God.  We  say  forced,  because  the  author  is  not  satisfied  with 
a mere  suggestion  of  analogies,  partially  but  not  wholly  realized, 
but  by  an  unnatural  and  often  perverted  explanation  of  one  or 
other  set  of  phenomena,  he  reads  into  the  spiritual  life  the  very  laws 
of  the  scientific  world.  His  book  is  from  first  to  last  quite  a 
typical  instance  of  inexact  Thought.  The  very  title  is  inexact, 
since  Mr.  Drummond  uses  Spiritual  in  the  sense  of  Supernatural, 
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and  does  not  display  any  consciousness  that  the  two  words  have 
a very  different  meaning. 

But  this  is  but  a trifle  of  inexactitude  in  comparison  with 
his  unfair  use  of  the  argument  for  analogy.  Analogy  is 
never  of  any  solid  value  as  an  argument,  as  one  can  find  an 
analogy  between  any,  some  at  least  of  any,  two  sets  of 
circumstances  belonging  to  various  orders  in  nature.  Its  real 
value  is  as  an  illustration  of  a truth  already  proved.  When 
Mr.  Drummond  employs  it  thus  in  its  proper  place,  we  follow 
him  with  grateful  recognition  of  his  vivid  portraying  of  practical 
and  useful  truths.  Such  an  instance  we  find  in  his  illustration 
of  pseudo- Christianity  from  a well-known  phenomenon  of  the 
natural  world. 

Recent  botanical  and  entomological  researches  have  made  science 
familiar  with  what  is  tenned  mimicry . Certain  organisms  in  one 

kingdom  assume,  for  purposes  of  their  own,  the  outward  form  of 
organisms  belonging  to  another.  This  curious  hypocrisy  is  practised 
both  by  plants  and  animals,  the  object  being  to  secure  some  personal 
advantage,  usually  safety,  which  would  be  denied  were  the  organism 
always  to  play  its  part  in  Nature  in  propria  persona.  Thus  the 
ceroxylus  laceratus  of  Borneo  has  assumed  so  perfectly  the  disguise 
of  a moss-covered  branch  as  to  evade  the  attack  of  insectivorous 
birds;  and  others  of  the  walking-stick  insects  and  leaf  butterflies 
practise  similar  deceptions  with  great  effrontery  and  success.  It  is 
a startling  result  of  the  indirect  influence  of  Christianity,  or  of  a 
spurious  Christianity,  that  the  religious  world  has  come  to  be  populated 
— how  largely  one  can  scarce  venture  to  think  with  mimetic  species. 
In  a few  cases,  probably,  this  is  a conscious  deception.  In  many 
doubtless  it  is  induced,  as  in  ceroxylus , by  the  desire  for  safety.  But 
in  a majority  of  instances  it  is  the  natural  effect  of  the  prestige  of  a 
great  system  upon  those  who,  coveting  its  benedictions,  yet  fail  to 
understand  its  true  nature,  or  decline  to  bear  its  profounder  responsi- 
bilities (pp.  392,  393). 

This  is  an  excellent  illustration,  but  the  moment  we  turn  it 
into  an  argument  it  tells  against  the  very  thesis  it  professes 
to  prove.  For  if  we  press  it  too  closely,  we  observe  that  the 
living  animal  gains  its  safety  from  professing  to  be  something 
without  life.  It  is  the  feigning  to  be  a mere  dead  stick  that 
brings  safety  to  the  ceroxylus  laceratus . This,  if  it  proves  any- 
thing at  all,  would  be  an  encouragement  to  Christian  men  to 
disown  their  Christianity  and  seek  to  degrade  themselves  to  a 
lower  type  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  which  Christianity 
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brings  with  it.  It  would  be  an  inducement  to  one  who  believes 
in  God  to  counterfeit  the  appearance  of  an  unbeliever  whenever 
his  belief  exposes  him  to  any  peril. 

A good  example  of  the  same  sort  of  fallacy,  which  runs 
through  the  whole  of  the  book  so  far  as  it  is  designed  as  a 
method  of  proof,  occurs  in  the  chapter  on  Biogenesis.  The 
argument  is  that  just  as  in  the  natural  world  science  pronounces 
against  spontaneous  generation  as  a discredited  heresy,  so  there 
can  be  no  spontaneous  generation  of  the  Christian  life  within 
the  soul  of  man. 

In  the  dim  but  not  inadequate  vision  of  the  spiritual  world, 
presented  in  the  Word  of  God,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye  is  a 
great  gulf  fixed.  The  passage  from  the  natural  world  to  the  spiritual 
world  is  hermetically  sealed  on  the  natural  side.  The  door  from  the 
inorganic  to  the  organic  is  shut,  no  mineral  can  open  it ; so  the  door 
from  the  natural  to  the  spiritual  is  shut,  and  no  man  can  open  it.  This 
world  of  natural  men  is  staked  off  from  the  spiritual  world  by  barriers 
which  have  never  yet  been  crossed  from  within.  No  organic  change,  no 
modification  of  environment,  no  mental  energy,  no  moral  effort,  no 
evolution  of  character,  no  progress  of  civilization  can  endow  any  single 
human  soul  with  the  attribute  of  spiritual  life.  The  spiritual  world  is 
guarded  from  the  world  next  in  order  beneath  it  by  a law  of  biogenesis ; 
except  a man  be  born  again>  except  a man  be  born  of  7vater  and  of  the 
Spirit  he  cannot  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God  (p.  71). 

Here,  again,  the  illustration  is  an  admirable  one,  and  we 
admit  a sort  of  analogy  without  hesitation.  But,  like  all 
analogies,  it  misleads  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  work  it  out  as 
an  argument.  Let  us  see  in  what  direction  it  will  lead  us. 
The  parallel  is  this : as  in  the  material  world  life  can  only  be 
communicated  from  without,  so  in  the  spiritual  world.  As  no 
internal’  development  from  within  can  generate  natural  life 
where  it  did  not  exist  before,  so  no  internal  development  can 
generate  supernatural  life  where  it  was  previously  absent.  So 
far  so  good.  But  if  life  is  not  generated  from  within  in  the 
natural  order,  it  is  generated,  by  the  law  of  Reproduction,  from 
some  objects  already  endowed  with  it.  From  the  living  plant 
a new  plant  of  the  same  species  as  the  parent  plant  is  formed  ; 
from  the  living  father  and  mother  the  living  offspring  belongs 
to  the  same  species  as  its  parent  animals.  Hence,  if  our  parallel 
is  to  hold  good,  supernatural  life  can  only  be  communicated  to 
the  human  soul  by  another  human  soul  or  human  souls  already 
possessing  it.  Conversion  can  only  be  effected  by  the  converted 
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themselves  generating  the  divine  life  for  their  spiritual  offspring. 
The  grace  of  God  breathing  life  into  the  soul  which  was  dead 
before,  is  replaced,  according  to  the  law  of  Biogenesis,  by 
spiritual  fathers  and  mothers  acting  in  the  supernatural  order. 

But  if  the  argument  for  analogy  proves  too  much,  or  rather, 
proves  nothing  at  all,  it  has  the  questionable  advantage  of 
affording  facilities  to  the  adroit  manipulator  which  a sounder 
argument  would  not  supply.  In  fact  it  can  be  made  to  prove, 
or  to  appear  to  prove,  anything  at  all.  It  has,  moreover,  the 
power  of  painting  on  the  imagination  of  the  reader  a picture 
which  helps  to  impress  the  lesson  which  is  to  be  learned,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  diverting  his  mind  from  its  utter  sophistry.  In 
the  two  chapters  on  semi-Parasitism  and  Parasitism,  an  excellent 
description  is  given  of  the  hermit  crab,  and  a little  animal  called 
the  sacculiita , who  exhibit  various  degrees  of  degeneracy  by 
reason  of  their  sacrificing  their  independence  in  order  to  find 
shelter  and  food  at  the  least  possible  trouble  to  themselves. 
After  the  picture  has  been  elaborately  drawn,  these  two 
degenerate  specimens  of  their  kind  are  compared  to  those 
who  become  intellectually  and  morally  degenerate  because 
they  accept  a dogmatic  religion  ready  made  instead  of  them- 
selves seeking  after  truth.  Of  course  the  animus  of  the 
writer  is  directed  chiefly  against  the  dogmatic  infallibility  of 
Rome,  but  he  manifests  at  the  same  time  a hearty  dislike  for 
all  dogmatic  religion  whatever.  While  professing  himself  a 
Theist  and  a Christian,  he  is  really  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
since  that  he  refuses  to  allow  any  sort  of  dogma  except  that 
which  the  individual  has  hunted  out  for  himself.  “ It  is  more 
necessary,”  he  says  plainly,  “ to  be  active  than  to  be  orthodox. 
Better  an  aberrant  theology  than  a suppressed  organization ! 
Better  a little  faith  dearly  won,  better  launched  alone  on  the 
infinite  bewilderment  of  Truth,  than  perish  on  the  splendid 
plenty  of  the  richest  creeds.”1  What  else  is  this  than  saying. 
Better  to  be  an  atheist  on  your  own  account  than  a devout 
believer  on  the  strength  of  God  s revelation  accepted  with  the 
child-like  simplicity  of  unquestioning  faith  ! In  fact,  Mr.  Drum- 
mond, in  spite  of  all  his  pious  talk  about  eternal  life,  and  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  and  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  conversion  to 
the  life  of  grace,  is  nothing  else  in  reality  than  a teacher  of 
scepticism,  who  hides  his  independence  under  Scriptural  phrases 
and  unctuous  phraseology.  He  talks  about  faith,  but  has  no 
1 Natural  Law , pp.  364,  365. 
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tnore  idea  of  what  faith  really  is  than  he  has  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  supernatural  life.  We  are  compelled  to  add  rather 
reluctantly,  that  he  is  a good  deal  of  the  charlatan  as  well  as  of 
the  sceptic.  A man  who  can  utilize  a little  scientific  knowledge 
to  dress  up  under  an  elaborate  display  of  learning  and  showy 
rhetoric  a series  of  shallow  fallacies  and  analogies  obviously 
misleading,  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  impart  a very  strong 
confidence  in  his  honesty.  We  do  not  deny  that  his  comparisons 
are  in  some  ca.ses  wonderfully  ingenious,  but  it  is  their  very 
ingenuity  which  makes  the  employment  of  them  as  persuasive 
arguments  so  discreditable  in  one  of  his  thoughtfulness  and 
ability. 

We  use  this  language  reluctantly,  because  alongside  of  what 
is  false  and  misleading  there  is  in  the  book  so  much  that  is  true 
and  instructive.  In  some  of  the  earlier  chapters  theological 
truths  are  illustrated  most  happily,  and  the  analogy  which  illus- 
trates them  is  drawn  out  in  vivid  and  forcible  language,  and 
with  a power  of  expression  which  has  done  much  towards 
rendering  it  deservedly  popular.  For  instance,  in  the  chapter  on 
Growth,  the  life  of  grace  (or  Christ  Life,  as  Mr.  Drummond 
terms  it)  is  distinguished  from  a life  of  mere  morality.  Each 
has  its  own  principle  of  growth — 

The  one  is  natural  and  the  other  mechanical.  The  one  is  a growth, 
the  other  an  accretion.  Now  this  according  to  modern  biology,  is  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  the  living  and  the  not  living,  between 
an  organism  and  a crystal.  The  living  organism  grows,  the  dead 
crystal  increases.  The  first  grows  vitally  from  within,  the  last  adds 
new  particles  from  the  outside.  The  whole  difference  between  the 
Christian  and  the  moralist  lies  here.  The  Christian  works  from  the 
centre,  the  moralist  from  the  circumference.  The  one  is  an  organism  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  planted  by  the  living  God  a living  germ.  The 
other  is  a crystal,  very  beautiful  it  may  be  ; but  only  a crystal — it  wants 
the  vital  principle  of  growth  (p.  128). 

In  the  chapter  on  Environment,  principles  are  put  forward 
which  would  lead  Mr.  Drummond  a good  deal  farther  than  he 
would  care  to  go  if  he  carried  them  out  to  their  legitimate 
conclusion.  Environment  is  the  sum  of  the  conditions  amid 
which  an  organism,  material  or  spiritual,  lives.  Environment 
in  science  is  a prime  factor  of  variation.  A seagull  fed  on 
grain  diet  in  captivity  gradually  had  its  stomach,  normally 
adapted  to  a fish  diet,  transformed  into  the  gizzard  of  an 
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ordinary  grain  feeder.  A certain  green  parrot  from  Brazil 
changes  to  red  or  yellow  when  fed  on  the  fat  of  certain  fishes. 
Similarly  a man’s  spiritual  life  varies  enormously  with  his 
environment,  its  health  or  disease,  growth  or  decay,  being 
modified  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  religious  habits  are  cultivated  or  the  food  on  which 
his  soul  is  fed.  Without  a suitable  environment  the  soul  is  like 
the  fish  without  the  water,  the  animal  frame  without  the 
extrinsic  conditions  of  vitality.  Hence 

The  cardinal  error  in  the  religious  life  is  to  attempt  to  live  without 
an  environment  Spiritual  experience  occupies  itself,  not  too  much, 
but  too  exclusively,  with  one  factor — the  soul.  We  delight  in  dissecting 
this  much  tortured  faculty  from  time  to  time,  in  search  of  a certain 
something  which  we  call  our  faith— forgetting  that  faith  is  but  an 
attitude,  an  empty  hand  for  grasping  and  environing  presence.  And 
when  we  feel  the  need  of  a power  by  which  to  overcome  the  world, 
how  often  do  we  not  seek  to  generate  it  within  ourselves  by  some  forced 
process,  some  fresh  girding  of  the  will,  some  trained  activity  which  only 
leaves  the  soul  in  further  exhaustion  ? To  examine  ourselves  is  good  ; 
but  useless  unless  we  also  examine  environment  To  bewail  our  weak- 
ness is  right,  but  not  remedial.  The  cause  must  be  investigated  as  well 
as  the  result.  And  yet,  because  we  never  see  the  other  half  of  the 
problem,  our  failures  even  fail  to  instruct  us.  After  each  new  collapse 
we  begin  our  life  anew,  but  on  the  old  conditions;  and  the  attempt 
ends  as  usual  in  the  repetition — in  the  circumstance  the  inevitable 
repetition  of  the  old  disaster  (pp.  265,  266). 

Now  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  fading  away  of  religion 
in  a Protestant  community  is  the  absence  of  environment,  or 
at  all  events  of  an  environment  which  can  sustain  the  life  of  the 
soul.  All  is  cold  and  bleak  and  dreary.  The  soul  has  not 
her  proper  food,  and  consequently  her  life  becomes  feeble  and 
too  often  altogether  departs  from  her.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
say  that  the  “ spiritual  environment  is  God,”  but  it  must  be  God 
manifesting  Himself  by  means  suited  to  sustain  the  weakness 
and  supply  the  varied  needs  of  human  nature.  In  the  Catholic 
Church  these  wants  are  supplied.  Holy  Mass,  Holy  Com- 
munion, the  Tribunal  of  Penance,  the  symbols*  of  sacred  things 
in  visible  form  around,  the  beauty  of  her  ritual,  the  Communion 
of  Saints  embodied  in  Catholic  devotion  to  our  Lady  and  the 
other  Saints^  arc  an  environment  which  feeds  the  soul.  Without 
them  it  becomes  enfeebled  and  unable  to  maintain  a vigorous 
life  amid  the  poisonous  atmosphere  of  the  world,  too  often  unable 
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to  maintain  its  life  at  all.  This  dependence  on  our  environment 
Mr.  Drummond  acknowledges  as  long  as  it  suits  his  purpose.  But 
when  it  points  towards  the  Catholic  Church  he  brings  in  a 
very  different  illustration,  and  calls  such  a dependence  on 
external  things  " parasitism.” 

Every  reader  of  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  or  of  the  Memorabilia 
of  Xenophon,  will  remember  how  ingeniously  Socrates  turned 
and  twisted  on  the  argument  from  analogy  to  prove  anything 
he  chose.  By  a series  of  ingeniously  selected  illustrations  he 
proves  over  and  over  again,  first  one  statement,  and  then  the 
contradictory  of  it,  with  equal  facility.  This  is  exactly  the 
system  pursued  by  the  author  of  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
World.  He  tries  to  make  us  forget  the  important  fact  that 
Analogy,  or  Socratic  induction,  has  no  value  whatever  as  a 
logical  argument.  If  Bishop  Butler’s  Analogy  of  Religion  has 
the  weight  of  solid  reasoning,  it  is  because  its  object  is  (as 
Dean  Mansel  has  pointed  out)  to  show  that,  as  in  nature 
the  existence  of  difficulties  must  be  admitted  to  form  no 
logical  argument  against  its  reality,  so  in  religion  the  existence 
of  similar  difficulties  does  not  disprove  its  Divine  origin.3 
Analogy,  though  serviceable  as  furnishing  an  answer  to  the 
objection,  is  destitute  of  all  logical  force  as  a constructive 
argument.  It  will  recommend  itself  to  those  who  are  already 
believers  in  the  system  it  is  intended  to  establish,  but  it  is 
valueless  as  a positive  argument  to  prove  the  truth  of  any 
system  whatever.  When,  moreover,  it  is  used  in  the  un- 
scrupulous fashion  in  which  Mr.  Drummond  employs  it,  it  is 
worse  than  valueless.  It  is  misleading  and  mischievous  in  the 
extreme. 

- Mansel’s  Logic , p.  229. 
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I HOPE  that  there  are  few  among  us,  young  or  old,  who,  now 
perchance  weighed  down  with  graver  cares,  or  wearied  out  of 
interest  in  the  living  things  which  once  were  in  our  childish 
eyes  so  dear  and  beautiful,  can  truly  say  that  they  have  never 
found  companionship  and  solace  in  some  one  out  of  the  great 
multitude  around  us  which  are  called  the  brute  creation.  It 
may  have  been  that  big-eyed  Newfoundland  or  boisterous  rough- 
haired mongrel,  the  schoolgirl’s  cage  of  twittering  canaries,  or 
boyhood’s  first  surreptitiously-procured  tame  rat,  or  good  grey 
pony  ; whatever  it  is,  it  is  there — the  companionship  of  animals 
sought  after  by  the  boy,  the  love  of  pets,  in  half  maternal 
fashion,  in  the  girl,  this  last  continuing  in  after  life,  perhaps,  as 
that  oft  sneered  at  “old  maid’s”  tabby  or  pampered  pug — but 
a good,  true,  human  instinct  all  the  same,  as  says  our  own 
Ruskin,  that  a man  must  be  lover  of  horse  or  dog,  or  he  can 
be  no  true  knight. 

“ And  of  all  essential  things  in  a gentleman’s  bodily  and 
mortal  training,  this  is  really  the  beginning — that  he  should 
have  close  companionship  with  the  horse,  the  dog,  and  the  eagle. 
Of  all  birthrights  and  bookrights,  this  is  his  first  . . He  needn’t 
know  how  to  read,  or  to  write  his  own  name.  But  he  must  have 
horse,  dog,  and  eagle  for  friends.” 

There  is  a little  grave  in  my  old  home  now,  under  shady 
laurel  trees  and  with  a solid  stone  at  its  head,  where,  long  before 
I came  there,  the  “ boy  ” of  a former  generation  had  buried  his 
favourite  dog.  I never,  in  this  life,  met  that  boy ; but  I used  to 
think  of  him  and  his  lost  pet,  and  wonder,  in  childish  fashion, 
whether  he  was  sorry  to  leave  the  little  bit  of  ground  with  its 
mimic  headstone,  once  so  carefully  tended,  and  whether  he  still 
remembered  his  faithful  companion ; and  when  my  own  little 
bright-faced,  long-haired,  silken  ball  of  fluffy  hair,  leaping  up 
to  my  side  as  we  drove  swiftly  down  the  road  one  day,  slipped 
before  the  wheel  and  was  crushed  under  it,  we  took  him  home 
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and  buried  him  in  the  same  place,  with  the  same  headstone, 
and  made  it  “Bijou’s  Grave." 

We  bad  many  other  pets  before  and  since,  but  the  last  and 
best  of  ail  was — Chicot ! And  who  was  Chicot  ? Chicot  the 
Great  was,  about  three  hundred  years  ago  or  thereabouts,  the 
favourite  Court  jester  or  fool  of  his  most  gracious  Majesty  Henri 
the  Third  of  France;  as  he  who  runs  may  read,  in  the  pages  of 
Alexandre  Dumas,  or  the  equally  veracious  ones  of  history, 
Chicot  the  less  was,  as  in  the  pages  of  domestic  history  he  was 
once  described,  “ an  incubus,  a torment,  a delight,  an  incessant 
nightmare  on  one's  mind,  yet  one  which  we  would  on  no  con- 
sideration whatever  get  rid  of,  such  is  our  weakness  for  Mr. 
Chicot — maccacus — cynamolgus!  otherwise,  a monkey  ! ” 

He  was  not  the  first  of  his  race  to  find  a shelter  under  our 
roof.  There  was  a black-faced  “ Cupid,"  who  played  all  manner 
of  tricks,  and  was  the  terror  of  the  unwary,  pouncing  suddenly 
upon  them  from  house-leads  or  tree-branches,  until  consigned 
at  length,  by  superior  authority,  to  what  was  euphemistically 
termed  another  hemisphere . And  there  were  a pair  of  tiny 
marmosets,  who  scampered  over  our  furniture  and  frisked  up 
on  bookshelves,  and  nestled  in  our  arms,  or  perched  like  birds 
upon  our  wrists  and  surveyed  the  world  beyond  with  keen, 
bright,  restless  eyes,  shivering  through  two  or  three  winters 
beside  a northern  fire,  and  finally  dying  during  our  absence 
from  home — the  little  wife  of  cold  or  consumption,  and  the 
husband  of  grief  at  her  loss. 

But  these  were  monkeys,  and  only  monkeys,  nothing  more ; 
whereas  our  Chicot . . . ? Verily  and  indeed  we  believed  him 
to  have  something  human  in  his  composition  ! 

Now  he  came  to  us  in  this  wise.  After  conducting  to  a 
successful  termination  sundry  negotiations  with  the  possessor 
of  “ a tame  monkey,  as  small  as  a toy  terrier,”  according  to  the 
description  of  his  owner,  we  received  a letter  one  morning  to 
the  effect  that  he  would  be  forwarded  to  us  per  passenger  train 
on  the  following  day.  Accordingly,  the  box  containing  Mr. 
Chicot  and  all  his  worldly  goods,  consisting  of  a very  long 
chain,  a bit  of  blanket,  and  half  an  apple,  duly  arrived  next 
evening.  All  eagerness  for  a first  sight  of  our  new  pet,  we 
began  with  chisel  and  hammer  to  lift  the  nailed-down  lid  ; but 
our  work  was  light,  for  on  the  first  raising  of  one  corner,  a black, 
sinewy,  ^/^wax-looking  hand  slipped  out ; there  was  a wrench — 
a leap ! and  to  my  horror  I found  myself  tightly  clasped  round 
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the  neck  by  what  seemed,  in  the  darkness  and  my  fright,  a very 
large- sized  monkey ! Nor  would  any  inducement  prevail  on 
him  to  loose  his  hold  ; he  clung  to  me  like  grim  death,  and  the 
whole  of  that  evening  did  I sit  meekly  still,  fearing  to  move 
lest  I should  be  bitten,  and  not  daring  to  eat  my  dinner,  until 
an  extempore  cage  was  knocked  up  out  of  an  old  box  and  some 
wire  netting,  and  he  was  coaxed  into  it  for  the  night  From 
that  moment  Master  Chicot  held  the  same  position  as — what 
Mr.  Southey  has  somewhere  described  as  that  which  no  house- 
hold should  be  without — “a  kitten  rising  six  weeks,  ora  baby 
rising  three  years.”  Now  this  remark  had  stuck  in  my  brain 
for  a very  long  time,  partly  from  the  fact  that  I could  not  for 
the  life  of  me  make  out  on  which  side  of  the  six  weeks  or  three 
years  the  said  kitten  and  baby  ought  to  be  ; but  as  Mons.  Chicot 
came  into  the  house  I instinctively  felt  that  here  were  our  kitten 
and  baby  rolled  into  one ! 

We  were  never  allowed  to  forget  his  presence  for  a moment ; 
if  we  did  so,  the  results  were  disastrous  ! To  say  that  he  was 
mischievous  is  but  a mild  term  for  the  constant  effects  of  his 
achievements.  Chained  tightly  down  to  a ring  by  our  bedroom 
fire,  he  would  sit  on  the  fender,  as  good  as  gold,  playing  like  a 
child  with  bits  of  rag,  and  glass,  and  buttons,  and  anything 
unbreakable  we  could  provide  for  him,  as  long  as  some  one 
remained  in  the  room  ; but  only  let  that  vigilant  being  be  called 
away  for  one  minute,  and  the  work  of  destruction  began ! 
Elongating  his  body  in  some  marvellous  manner  to  the  most 
unheard-of  stretch,  every  article  on  the  mantel-piece  would  be 
thrown  down  and  broken,  the  paper  torn  off  the  walls,  the  carpet 
pulled  to  pieces,  the  boarding  gnawed  into  splinters,  on  one 
occasion  the  whole  washstand  and  china  set  dragged  down  and 
smashed,  and  again,  when  nothing  else  came  handy,  a large 
hole  punched  in  the  mortar  of  the  wall,  so  that  bare  bricks 
showed  through. 

When  one  returned,  perhaps  recalled  by  a sound  as  of 
distant  thunder,  he  was  invariably  found  seated  in  the  midst 
of  the  dtbris,  his  hands  folded  before  him,  like  Topsy’s,  with  an 
air  which  seemed  to  say,  “ Look  at  me,  I’ve  done  nothing  / ” 
but  with  all  his  white  teeth  showing  in  a grin  of  fear.  Regu- 
larly was  he  beaten,  and  as  regularly  did  he  transgress ; some- 
times openly,  before  one's  very  eyes,  with  a terrific  grin  on  his 
face  all  the  time  which  seemed  to  say,  "I  know  I shall  be 
beaten  for  this,  but  I can't  resist  the  temptation !”  In  fact,  so 
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tender  was  his  conscience,  that  we  invariably  knew  when  Chicot 
had  done  anything  wrong  by  his  expressive  grimace  of  terror. 
Often  when  we  came  into  the  room  after  having  left  him  alone, 
we  found  him  sitting  bolt  upright  with  the  grin  upon  his  face, 
and  had  to  look  about,  saying,  “Now,  what  has  Chicot  been 
doing  ? ” until  the  broken  or  stolen  article  was  found,  when  he 
not  infrequently  began  to  squeak  out  loudly,  expectant  of  a 
whipping.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  had  doubts  of  his  inno- 
cence, and  wished  to  find  out  whether  he  had  been  doing 
anything  naughty,  we  would  look  fiercely  at  him,  saying  in 
solemn  tones,  “Chicot,  have  you  done  anything  wrong?"  when, 
if  his  conscience  pleaded  guilty,  he  would  immediately  grin  and 
cower  down,  while  if  innocent  he  would  look  up  bravely  in  our 
faces,  jumping  about  and  chattering  gleefully. 

He  read  expressions  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner,  his 
whole  face  and  manner  changing  as  he  watched  one  ; cowering 
under  a look  of  anger,  he  would  quickly  try  to  disarm  justice  by 
slipping  his  little  hands  confidingly  into  ours ; then,  if  he  caught 
a relenting  look  pass  over  one’s  face,  in  an  instant  all  four  hands 
would  be  clasped  in  one’s  own,  and  the  little  mouth  held  up  in 
a perfect  agony  of  appealing  chatter. 

He  had  a fixed  idea  that  whenever  he  was  discovered  in  any 
wrong-doing  some  one  had  told  of  him,  and  he  would  occasion- 
ally turn  upon  the  suspected  party  with  fiercest  rage.  For 
instance,  a visitor  one  morning  was  sitting  talking  with  me,  a 
hand-bag  on  her  lap,  and  Mons.  Chicot  went  up  to  examine  it. 
She  did  not  dare  to  interfere  with  his  proceedings,  so  only 
looked  across  at  me  and  said,  “ Oh,  don’t  let  him  touch  my 
bag!”  In  one  moment  he  had  flown  at  her  in  a rage,  and  I 
dragged  him  away  by  his  chain,  roaring. 

We  found  that  he  was  exceedingly  fond  of  cats,  and  still 
more  so  of  kittens,  or  any  small  animal  that  he  could  fondle ; 
the  fatherly  instinct  being  strongly  developed  amongst  his  kind, 
who  in  a state  of  nature  are  accustomed  to  carry  their  young  on 
their  backs  or  clinging  round  their  necks,  while  the  mother 
sports  freely  about,  paying  little  or  no  attention  to  her  offspring. 
When  our  cat  had  kittens,  we  brought  one  up  to  Chicot  44  to  see 
what  he  would  think  of  it,”  and  were  not  left  long  in  doubt,  for 
he  snatched  the  little  thing  away,  hugged  it  in  his  arms,  looked 
lovingly  into  its  face,  and  refused  all  playthings  and  even  food 
(until  hunger  grew  too  strong  for  him)  that  he  might  hide  away 
and  keep  his  kitten  safely.  When  it  wanted  food,  we  contrived 
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to  exchange  it  for  another,  which  he  did  not  mind  as  long  as  it 
was  the  same  colour ; to  wit,  a yellowish  tawney,  just  what  his 
own  young  ones  would  have  been  ; but  on  showing  him  the 
third  kitten,  a black  and  white  one,  he  held  it  up  in  one  hand 
for  a moment,  looked  curiously  at  it,  and  then  suddenly  and 
violently  flung  it  to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  Evidently  the 
colour  did  not  please  him  : I imagine  that  he  took  it  to  be 
a rat ! 

We  had  another  instance  of  the  same  paternal  instinct  in 
the  case  of  our  marmosets,  who  had  a family  of  young  ones 
while  with  us ; and  the  little  father  at  once  took  possession  of 
his  infants,  carried  them  off  to  the  top  of  a high  bookcase,  and 
so  banged  them  about  with  his  zealous  demonstrations  of  affec- 
tion, that  they  died.  It  was  touching  to  see  the  poor  little 
animal’s  grief  as  he  held  up  a dead  baby  in  his  arms  and 
examined  it  all  over  to  see  what  was  the  matter  with  it , and 
why  it  did  not  move.  We  could  with  difficulty  get  it  from  him. 

But  to  return  to  Chicot.  His  behaviour  was  often  touchingly 
affectionate,  and  he  would  nestle  up  to  us  like  a child,  putting 
his  two  arms  round  our  necks,  and  kissing,  with  little  soft  bites, 
or  cooing , like  a baby,  with  contentment.  I do  not  know  what 
age  he  was  when  we  had  him,  but  he  must  have  been  very 
young,  and  had  quite  baby  ways  with  him — or  so  we  fancied  i 
By-and-bye  our  baby,  after  the  manner  of  babies,  cut  more 
teeth,  and,  like  most  of  his  kind , human  or  otherwise,  was  eager 
to  exercise  them  on  surrounding  objects;  the  result  whereof 
was  apparent  in  sundry  bleeding  wounds  and  swollen  flesh  of 
those  among  the  household  whom  he  least  aflectioned.  One 
young  girl  to  whom  he  evinced  a special  dislike — I believe, 
simply  because  she  showed  fear  on  approaching  him — was  at 
one  time  quite  scarred  and  lacerated  with  his  bites,  and  visitors 
began  to  express  fears  of  entering  the  house  unawares,  lest 
44 that  dreadful  monkey”  should  be  about.  And  indeed  one 
cannot  deny  that  monkeys,  especially  those  of  the  larger  sort, 
are  “ticklesome  customers”  to  deal  with;  their  nature  being 
thoroughly  treacherous  and  savage,  manageable  only,  if  at  all, 
by  the  utmost  determination  and  fearlessness  of  demeanouf. 
Master  Chicot’s  rages  were  sudden  and  violent,  and  any  one 
whom  he  disliked,  or  did  not  fear,  he  would  bite  quite  dan- 
gerously, tearing  open  great  gashes  in  the  flesh  with  his  sharp, 
pointed  teeth.  Even  with  ourselves,  although  usually  docile, 
he  would  occasionally  give  a vicious  snap,  when  we  always 
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cowed  him  instantly  by  a sharp  box  on  the  ears,  which  prevented 
further  mischief.  It  is  perhaps  an  instinct  with  animals,  that 
just  as  a sick  bird  or  beast  is  set  upon  and  destroyed  by  its 
companions,  so  the  least  sign  or  look  of  fear  shown  towards 
them  seems  to  provoke  attack.  Unfortunately  Mons.  Chicot's 
fangs  were  too  sharp  to  be  harmless  to  the  general  public,  and 
it  was  decided  that  they  must  be  44  snapped  ” for  the  better 
protection  of  the  neighbourhood.  So  the  44  vet.  ” was  sent  for — 
one  of  great  repute  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  duly  established 
with  his  pinchers  in  the  dining  room,  a man  in  attendance  to 
hold  the  patient,  strongly  chained  as  usual  to  an  iron  ring  near 
the  fender.  By  special  request  we  withdrew  from  the  apart- 
ment, and  waited,  in  trembling  suspense,  for  the  result.  After 
some  time,  as  no  one  reappeared,  I went  to  see  how  they  were 
getting  on.  As  I opened  the  door  I beheld  the  brave  surgeon 
of  horned  cattle  innumerable  standing  well  up  in  one  corner 
with  a chair  in  front  of  him,  his  assistant  cowering  in  another, 
and  Mons.  Chicot,  master  of  the  situation,  sitting  indignantly 
upon  the  fender,  roaring  at  them  ! I went  to  him  and  took 
him  on  my  knee,  and  received  his  angry  chatter  of  explanation 
and  resentment,  which  only  just  fell  short  of  articulate  speech  ; 
then,  by  some  coaxing  and  encouragement  all  round,  I per- 
suaded the  “vet”  to  do  his  work. 

My  readers  will  perhaps  wonder  at  our  fondness  for  so 
troublesome  aji  animal,  and  question  why  we  did  not  weary 
of  his  pranks  and  “get  rid  of  him.”  Well,  once  we  did  try  to 
do  so,  and  the  result  was  as  follows  : We  were  moving  to 
another  house  at  some  distance  off,  and  wished  to  be  relieved 
for  a time  of  the  beloved  44  incubus  ” ; so  Mons.  Chicot  was 
offered,  as  a valuable  loan,  to  a friend  who  was  even  more 
devoted  to  monkeys  than  ourselves — in  fact,  to  the  well-known 
naturalist,  Mr.  Frank  Buckland.  So  Chicot  departed  to  that 
happy  refuge  for  animals,  and  we  went  on  packing,  congratu- 
lating ourselves  upon  the  home  we  had  secured  for  our  pet, 
where  he  would  have  the  society  of  his  own  kind,  and  be  far, 
far  happier  than  with  us.  Alas ! before  many  days  were  over 
we  had  a letter  from  Chicot's  happy  possessor.  The  animal 
had  been  perfectly  unmanageable,  had  fought  all  the  other 
peted  darlings,  destroyed  valuable  papers,  refused  to  be  happy, 
or  comfortable,  or  caged,  or  anything  that  a monkey  ought  to 
be,  and  had  finally,  in  despair,  been  sent  off  to  the  “ Zoo,” 
whence  we  might  claim  him  if  we  wished.  Well,  we  could  not 
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have  the  heart  to  leave  him  there,  so  off  we  sped  to  that  famous 
monkey  house  which  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  delight  of  so 
many  generations  of  Londoners  There  they  were,  all  the 
great,  hideous,  hairy  creatures,  bouncing  and  rattling  and 
clutching  and  rolling  in  the  big  cages  which  seem  like  small 
whirlpools  of  perpetual  movement,  with  their  frailer  or  more 
dainty  brethren  in  smaller  cages  round  the  room.  The  keeper 
took  us  to  one  of  these,  tenanted,  like  all  the  rest,  by  a single 
monkey — not  our  Chicot ? We  positively  did  not  recognize 
him  at  first  He  lay  at  full  length  on  his  prison  floor,  beating 
the  ground  savagely  with  his  tail  in  measured  strokes,  and 
grinning  defiance  at  every  one.  44  We’ve  done  all  we  could  to 
tame  him,”  said  the  kind  keeper,  44  but  he  is  quite  savage ! M 
44  No,  he  is  not  savage,”  I answered,  44  he  is  simply  terrified. 
Let  me  have  him  ! ” The  man  opened  the  cage,  and  we  took 
him  out — took  him,  limp  and  unresisting,  scarcely  recognizing 
us,  away.  He  was  going  to  be  destroyed  that  night,  they  said, 
as  44  hopeless”  ; we  had  come  but  just  in  time. 

Poor  little  Chicot ! He  had  been  scared  by  his  strange 
surroundings  to  the  verge  of  madness ; and  it  was  touching 
to  see  how,  as  he  drove  along  in  the  “ Hansom,”  in  our  arms, 
he  began  by  degrees  to  look  around  him,  and  sit  upright,  and 
then,  with  a little  chuckle  of  satisfaction,  laid  all  his  four  hands 
in  ours.  In  a few  hours  he  had  become  his  old  bright  self 
again  ; but  that  day’s  work  had  at  least  temporarily  solved  the 
question  whether  Chicot  and  we  should  part.  He  never,  so  far 
as  I know,  set  eyes  upon  one  of  his  own  kind  again,  and  he 
journeyed  with  us  across  the  seas ; but  we  eventually  found  him 
another  home  with  some  quiet,  animal-loving  folks,  who  kept 
him  warm  in  their  kitchen,  and  treated  him,  as  he  expected 
to  be  treated,  44  like  one  of  the  family  ” — and  his  end  is  unknown 
to  fame ! 

T.  L.  L.  TEELING. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Mr.  Crayston’s  dinner-table  was  a round  one,  and  this  was 
how  they  sat : ’ 


Crayston. 

O 

Curate’s  half-sister  O^- Lady  Ledcbester 


Sir  Roger  Arden  Ot 
Lady  Maud  O 


7 V 

[ ]o  Mi 

0\  /C 


The  Stranger  O 

Catholic^^^*^— — -^O^rivil 


Privileged  Catholic 


O Edmund  Arden 
Miss  Exmorc 
O The  Curate 


Privileged  Catholic’s 
O daughter.  . 

Lord  Ledchester 


Crayston  had  a way  of  stimulating  conversation  at  his  own 
table  by  making  it  general  at  first ; “ because,”  as  he  said,  " if 
you  start  your  guests  on  a common  subject,  and  retire  from  it 
when  they  begin'  to  digress,  you  will  have  set  them  going  on 
their  own  account,  and  they  will  go  on  of  themselves.  Most 
people  in  England  are  shy  without  knowing  it,  but  when  you 
have  set  them  off  they  go  ahead.  If  you  can  make  them  seem 
to  start  of  their  own  accord,  so  much  the  better.  It  makes 
them  believe  in  their  own  colloquiality,  and  the  first  condition 
of  success  is  that  You  should  reverse  the  principle  of  revo- 
lutionary leaders.  They  lead  by  walking  conspicuously  in  front 
of  the  moving  mass : but  you  must  be  like  the  wire-puller — set 
the  thing  going  and  keep  out  of  sight” 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  he  had  no  need  of  these 
expedients;  for  the  twelve  people  who  sat  at  the  round  and 
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well-decorated  table  were,  from  one  cause  or  another,  ready 
to  talk.  Nevertheless,  from  habit  or  mistrust,  he  practised  his 
principle.  Something  had  amused  Sir  Roger,  who  was  very 
amuseable ; and  his  pleasant  laugh  as  they  sat  down  suggested 
a beginning. 

44  I like  to  hear  that  joyous  laugh  of  yours — I always  feel 
the  better  for  it,”  said  Craystcn. 

Just  then  Sir  Roger’s  laugh  was  neighbourly  rather  than 
joyous  : it  was  prompted  by  an  amiable  wish  to  please,  and 
there  was  no  other  reason  for  it  that  any  one  could  discover. 
But  there  was  a certain  amount  of  joyousness  in  it,  because  he 
was  a good  Christian,  without  any  trouble  on  his  mind  at  the 
time ; and  it  served  the  present  purpose  of  Crayston,  who  went 
on  to  say,  44  Nobody  could  apply  Hobbes’  definition  of  laughter 
to  you.” 

41  What  was  it  ? ” said  Lady  Ledchester. 

44  Well,  his  notion  was,  that  laughter  is  nothing  but  sudden 
glory,  coming  from  a conception  of  some  eminency  (I  think  he 
calls  it)  in  ourselves,  compared  with  somebody  else  or  with 
ourselves  at  some  other  time ; and  I suspect  he  was  right,  as 
a general  rule.  When  one  says,  for  instance,  that  anything  is 
laughable,  there  is  generally  something  depreciative  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  though  not  necessarily  ill-natured  ; and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  ‘ridiculous’  and  ‘ridicule’ — especially  ridicule 
— derived  as  they  are  from  a word  meaning  4 to  laugh,’  shows 
what  the  general  impression  is.  But  there  is  another  kind,  when 
the  laughter  doesn’t  ridicule,  but  only  enjoys  the  play  of  two 
incongruous  ideas.  The  laugh  of  our  good  friend  here  is  of 
that  kind — a smile  bursting  into  sound,  like  the  warmth  of  a 
spring  day.” 

41 1 was  just  thinking  so,”  said  the  Stranger,  “ and  couldn’t 
put  it  into  words.  And  then  there  is  another  kind — where  good 
nature,  like  an  alkali,  destroys  the  acid  and  fizzes  up  into  a sort 
of  seidlitz  powder,  very  wholesome  as  well  as  refreshing.” 

41  There  would  be  no  fun  in  it,”  said  the  privileged  Catholic’s 
daughter. 

“I  think  you  would  find  it  more  serious,”  answered  the 
Stranger,  44  if  you  tried  the  acid  by  itself.” 

44 1 dare  say — if  .1  did.  But  I don’t  mean  to  try  it  The  fun 
is,  to  see  other  people  try  it  and  make  faces.” 

“You  are  a follower  of  De  la  Rochefoucauld,  I see,”  said 
Lord  Ledchester. 
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*Not  I.  I never  heard  of  him.  I never  read  anything  but 
Miss  Braddon  and  that  sort  of  thing.” 

Sir  Roger  had  been  utterly  bewildered  by  the  introduction 
of  acids  and  alkalis  into  the  question  of  laughter  ; and  bewilder- 
ment always  implied  in  his  mind  the  presence  or  approach  of 
something  mysterious,  that  ought  to  be  dispersed. 

“I  remember  reading,  in  the  old  Spectator ,”  he  said,  "a  long 
while  ago,  that  laughing  is  a very  good  counterpoise  to  the 
spleen.  I don’t  quite  know  what  the  spleen  is  ; but  I suppose  it 
means  being  out  of  sorts,  and  I know  that  it  does  one  good  then. 
A laughable  farce  is  a capital  tiling  when  you  have  had  bother- 
ing letters.  I like  a good  farce,  like  Box  and  Cox , even  more 
than  I did  formerly.  Somehow,  one  seems  to  want  it  more. 
People  don't  enjoy  things  as  they  used.” 

“I  am  sure  they  don’t,”  said  Lord  Ledchester.  “When  I 
began  life,  young  people  were  joyous  and  hopeful ; but  now 
half  of  them  go  about,  looking  as  if  life  were  not  either  worth 
having  or  sacrificing.” 

“Because  they  have  no  religion,”  said  Lady  Ledchester, 
appealing  to  Crayston. 

“ Well ! ” thought  Sir  Roger,  “ that  is ” 

But  Lady  Ledchester  knew  what  she  meant,  and  so  did 
Crayston  ; and  they  understood  each  other  perfectly.  She  had 
always  declared  that  he  “ believed  a great  deal  more  than  he 
chose  to  say ; that  he  was  misunderstood : that  it  was  * all  the 
fault  of  that  nasty  wicked  tutor,'  ” &c ; and  Crayston,  who  in 
society  adapted  himself  to  the  people  he  conversed  with,  had 
never  undeceived  her. 

“Very  true,”  he  said  in  a low  voice.  “The  fact  is,  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries  they  have  been  so  disgusted  with  priestcraft, 
that  a great  many  have  gone  too  far  the  other  way,  and  often 
talk  wildly — one  can  hardly  wonder  at  it — and  then,  you  know, 
people  travel  so  much  now,  and  read  so  much  foreign  literature, 
that  everything  spreads.  But,  after  all,  there  is  a great  deal  of 
exaggeration  about  it.  When  life  is  new  we  are,  all  of  us. 
Inclined  to  follow  the  fashion  of  the  day ; and  there  is  a fashion 
in  thought,  as  well  as  in  dress  and  customs.  When  one  is  quite 
young,  one  sees  the  good  in  things  rather  than  the  evil,  and  one 
easily  gets  on  a wrong  line  without  finding  out  what  it  is  ^ill 
one  gets  Older  and  wiser.  Depend  upon  it,  you  will  not  see 
England  without  religion.” 

Lady  Ledchester  was  comforted,  and  felt  more  than  ever 
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convinced  that  he  had  been  misunderstood.  Crayston  was 
satisfied,  for  he  had  persuaded  her  and  committed  himself  to 
nothing. 

“You  will  not  see  England  without  religion/*  he  repeated; 
and  the  words  were  heard  by  the  curate's  half-sister,  who  said 
to  her  neighbour,  44  Yes— but  of  what  sort  ? ” 

41  Well/*  said  Sir  Roger,  44 1 suppose  he  means  a — you  know 
— some  sort  of  something.’* 

“That  was  just  what  I thought,”  said  she. 

44 1 don’t  think,”  said  Crayston,  44  that  I ever  recollect  a worse 
November  fog  than  the  one  we  have  had  to-day : and  yet  one 
rather  likes  to  see  a good  English  fog  after  being  so  much 
away.  That  was  a different  sort  of  day,  the  last  time  I had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  Miss  Exmore,  in  the  Piazza  di  San 
Pietro.  What  a glorious  place  that  is ! I never  see  it  without 
thinking  of  Lord  Houghton’s  lines  on  the  Papal  Benediction, 
Urbi  ct  Orbi: 

The  assembled  peasants  of  a hundred  mountains 
Beneath  the  sun’s  clear  disc, 

Behold  that  peerless  whole  of  radiant  fountains — 

Exorcised  obelisk, — 

And  massive  front — 

and  so  on : and  again  he  says : 

Not  in  low  flattery,  not  in  selfish  dread 
Before  one  meek  old  man, 

A people,  a whole  people,  prostrated 
Infant  and  veteran. 

Most  surely  from  that  narrow  gallery', 

The  oriflamme  unfurled, 

Shelters  within  its  grand  benignity 
Rome  and  the  orbed  world. 

The  faintest  wretch  may  catch  the  dew  that  falls 
From  those  anointed  lips, 

And  take  away  a wealth  that  never  palls, 

A joy  without  eclipse.” 

Having  thus  done  a delicate  act  of  homage  to  Miss  Exmore  s 
conscience,  he  proceeded  to  clear  himself  in  the  eyes  of  Lady 
Ledchester. 

44  It  really  is  a stirring  sight,”  he  said.  44  They  know  how  to 
do  things  there.  There  never  was  such  organization.” 

“That’s  it, ’’.said  Lady  Ledchester.  44 What  a pity  he  chose 
such  a subject  for  those  beautiful,  lines ! ” 

44  An  excellent  word, 4 organization/  ” thought  Crayston.  44  It 
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does  suggest  so  much,  commits  one  to  nothing  definite,  and 
appeals  to  that  love  of  the  marvellous  which  has  helped  as  much 
as  anything  to  keep  up  the  No-Popery  tradition  in  England.” 
Then  he  raised  his  voice  and  spoke  to  all  who  might  be 
concerned.  “ I am  very  sorry,”  he  said,  “ to  hear  that  Dytchley 
has  been  ill.  I hope  there  is  nothing  serious.” 

“ I am  afraid  there  is,”  answered  Sir  Roger  Arden. 

* Could  one  see  him,  do  you  think  ? ” 

“ I am  afraid  not,  just  now.” 

“ I hear,”  said  Lady  Ledchester,  “ that  Dr.  Ranston  is  staying 
at  Freville  Chase.  He  was  a great  friend  of  poor  Lord  de 
Freville  who  died  last  August.” 

“Ah!”  said  Crayston,  sympathetically.  “Very  sad  it  was. 
I remember  him  when  he  was  a boy,  and  met  him  afterwards 
in  Rome,  three  years  ago.  A fine  young  fellow,  and  very 
attractive.” 

“Rather  too  attractive,”  answered  Lady  Ledchester,  in  a 
subdued  voice.  “ It  was  the  attraction  of  his  manner  and  his 
romantic  history  that  caught  one,  if  not  two,  who  are  at  this 
table  now.” 

“ Right  and  left,  half  way  from  me — isn’t  it  ? ” said  Crayston. 
A glance  at  the  table  will  show  how  correctly  he  had 
measured  its  diameter  without  looking,  for  the  two  victims  of 
heroic  Popery  sat  thus: 

Crayston. 


“ Well ! we  can’t  help  these  things.  Most  families  have  to 
lament  at  least  one  of  its  members ; but  it  seldom  goes  farther, 
and  (here  he  smiled  suggestively)  the  game  isn’t  played  out  ' 
yet.” 

“I  hope  not,”  answered  Lady  Ledchester;  “but  my  own 
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experience  is  not  comforting.  They  never  let  them  go  when 
they’ve  once  got  them.” 

“I  am  glad  you  have  told  me  that  Dr.  Ranston  is  at 
Freville  Chase,”  said  Crayston.  “I  have  known  him  a long  while 
He  is  a very  superior  man  in  every  way.” 

“And  Lord  de  Freville  got  hold  of  Aim*1  said  Lady 
Ledchester.  “He  turned  some  months  ago.” 

“ Did  he  really  ? Well,  there  is  no  accounting  for  things.” 
“No,  indeed.  I never  should  have  expected  it  from  Aim** 

“ By-the-bye,”  said  Crayston,  addressing  her  and  everybody 
else,  “ I haven’t  seen  my  old  friend  Claverock  for  a long  while. 
We  have  missed  each  other  lately  wherever  we  have  been.  I am 
glad  he  has  come  back  to  Raven’s  Combe.  It’s  a bad  thing 
to  live  away  from  your  place,  though  I have  no  business  to  say 
it — only  this  really  is  not  a place  at  all.  How  has  his  son 
turned  out  ? I haven’t  seen  him  since  he  was  a lad.” 

As  it  happened  that  he  was  looking  towards  Edward 
Arden  just  then,  the  latter,  supposing  himself  to  be  questioned, 
answered  the  question. 

“ I have  seen  very  little  of  him,”  he  said,  with  an  emphasis 
that  was  not  lost  on  Sir  Roger,  who  began  to  fidget  and  say  to 
himself,  “ Why  will  people  ask  these  things  ? and  there  is  that 
foreign  butler  ready  to  take  it  all  in,  and  pretending  he  doesn’t 
understand.  I don’t  like  the  looks  of  that  man.” 

“How  do  you  like  young  Dytchley?”  said  Crayston,  who 
had  noticed  the  effect  of  the  emphasis  on  Sir  Roger,  and 
enjoyed  it. 

“I  don't  think  he  likes  him,”  said  Lady  Ledchester,  in  an 
undertone. 

“ I understand,”  thought  Crayston,  looking  away  from  that 
part  of  the  table  gradually.  “ Lady  Maud’s  conversion  restricts 
matrimonial  choice,  and  fits  in  with  young  Dytchley’s  inheritance 
of  Popery  and  Raven’s  Combe.  Hem ! I wish  I hadn’t  asked 
the  question.”  But  he  had  asked  it,  and  Edward  Arden,  all 
unconscious  of  the  by-play,  gave  his  answer  without  reserve,  in 
these  words : 

“ Well,  if  I must  say  what  I think,  I don't  like  him  at  all. 
He  swaggers  about,  as  if  the  who.le  place  belonged  to  him  ; but 
I shouldn’t  care  so  much  about  that,  offensive  as  it  is.  What 
I can’t  stand  is,  that  he  minimizes  on  every  possible  occasion 
about  the  Church,  while  he  brags  of  belonging  to  it  by  descent. 
He  takes  every  opportunity  of  scandalising  people.  Catholics 
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and  Protestants  alike,  by  the  things  he  says  and  the  things  he 
does.  For  example,  and  this  is  the  least  of  it,  I saw  him 
myself  twice  break  the  Friday’s  abstinence,  taking  the  trouble  to 
proclaim  that  he  was  perfectly  well.  You  must  have  seen  that, 
when  you  were  at  Raven’s  Combe.” 

His  eyes  were  turned  on  the  Stranger.  There  was  a dead 
silence  in  the  room.  Sir  Roger  began  to  protest  by  gestures 
and  faces  ; but  his  son  was  looking  another  way,  and  never  saw 
them.  The  Stranger,  whose  mind  was  exclusively  occupied  by 
the  fact  of  being  near  Lady  Maud,  found  the  question  worse 
than  embarrassing ; but  he  answered  without  any  change  of  tone, 
a‘  I was  there  one  Friday ; but  he  had  been  late  at  a ball  and  I 
had  finished  breakfast  before  he  came  down.” 

“Depend  upon  it,  he  did  it  all  right,”  interrupted  Sir  Roger, 
trying  to  catch  his  son’s  eye.  “ You  mean  it  well — I know  that 
— but  it  really  isn’t  fair  to  judge  a young  fellow  just  come  into 
the  neighbourhood  by  things  he  says  thoughtlessly,  without 
meaning  what  he  says.  It  really  isn’t” 

“I  know  it  sounds  hard  and  uncharitable,”  said  Edward 
Arden,  who  was  rather  shy  by  nature,  and  evidently  had  wound 
himself  up  to  speak  as  he  did.  “ I know  it  seems  all  that  I 
can’t  help  it  I know  what  mischief  it  does,  and  what  mischief 
I once  did  in  the  same  way.  I didn’t  do  it  from  malice,  and  I 
don’t  imply  that  he  does  ; but  so  I was,  and  so  I should  be  now, 
probably,  if  it  had  not  been  for  one  who  is  dead — the  best  man 
of  the  world  that  I ever  knew.  ‘You  put  off  your  religion,' he 
said  one  day,  * when  you  go  into  society,  as  if  it  were  a great- 
coat, to  be  left  in  the  cloak-room.  A decent  heathen  wouldn’t 
do  that.'  The  man  I mean  was  Lord  de  Freville,  the  late  one — 
Everard ” 

He  ended  abruptly,  and  the  silence  could  be  felt  At  the 
sound  of  Everard’s  name  Miss  Exmore  looked  up  very  earnestly, 
and  they  began  to  talk  at  once. 

Which  no  one  else  had  begun  to  da  Crayston  was  thinking 
in  strong  language  and  inwardly  calling  himself  bad  names  for 
having  asked  an  unfortunate  question.  Lady  Ledchester  was 
thinking  that  Edward  Arden  ought  to  be  nowhere.  Lord 
Ledchester  was  thinking  that  Leofric  Dytcbley  did  in  truth 
swagger,  “as  if  the  whole  place  belonged  to  him,”  and  was 
altogether  a mistake.  Sir  Roger  wished  himself  at  home.  The 
curate  and  his  half-sister  were  analyzing  the  Roman  obedience, 
as  exemplified  in  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  privileged 
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Catholic’s  daughter,  to  say  nothing  of  the  account  rendered  by 
Edward  Arden  of  his  former  self  and  the  present  Leofric.  The 
Stranger  and  Lady  Maud  had  not  yet  begun  to  talk,  and  were 
not  likely  to  begin  at  that  moment.  The  first  person  that  spoke 
audibly  to  several  hearers  was  the  privileged  Catholic.  “ What 
a bore  Lord  de  Freville  must  have  been ! ” she  said.  Her 
daughter  expressed  the  same  opinion  to  the  curate,  but  more 
fully. 

“Bore?  no,  I assure  you  he  wasn’t  that  at  all,”  said  Crayston. 
“Far  from  it  indeed — as  far  as  possible.  You  would  have  liked 
and  admired  him,  if  you  had  known  him.  You  couldn’t  help  it 
— he  was  so  agreeable — and  singularly  handsome  besides. 
But,”  and  here  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  “as  I said  just  now, 
he  was  not  so  enlightened  as  Catholics  in  society  ought  to  be  in 
these  days.  They  have  a great  rdlc  before  them,  if  they  would 
but  see  it.  But,  with  regard  to  young  Dytchley,  all  I can  say, 
so  far  as  one  can  speak  about  him  as  yet,  is  that  young  fellows 
will  talk  at  random  sometimes.  We  have  all  done  foolish  things 
in  some  way  or  other — I certainly  have — and  we  miss  a great 
deal,  and  waste  a great  deal  more.  If  we  regulated  our  time 
according  to  one  or  other  of  the  systems  that  people  have  drawn 
out,  we  should  have  more  to  remember,  and  perhaps  remember 
more ; but  we  might  possibly  become  remembering  machines. 
Thought  requires  rest  as  much  as  the  digestion  does.” 

“True,  every  word  of  it,”  thought  the  Stranger,  though  he 
had  never  ceased  thinking  of  Lady  Maud  : “ but  what  has  it  to 
do  with  the  question,  or  rather,  what  has  it  not  to  do  with 
turning  the  question  aside  ? What  has  it  to  do  with  a man’s 
putting  off  his  religion  in  society  ? ” Nothing  at  all ; and  no  one 
knew  that  better  than  Crayston,  who  had  said  it  for  the  twofold 
purpose  of  comforting  Lady  Ledchester  and  undoing  the  effect 
of  Edward  Arden’s  words. 

“ Very  true,”  said  Lady  Ledchester,  in  answer  to  Crayston. 
“ Cramming  too  much  is  a great  mistake.” 

“ Yes,  as  you  say,  Crayston,”  said  Lord  Ledchester,  “ people 
must  have  time  to  digest  what  they  learn,  or  they  will  do  no 
good  with  it.” 

“ How  intolerably  dull  this  is  getting,”  said  the  privileged 

Catholic’s  daughter  to  the  curate.  “I  shall  go  to  sleep  if  it  goes 
>» 

on. 

“ Sir  William  Jones  constructed  a scale  of  what  a man  might 
do,”  said  Crayston,  “ which  he  called  an  andrometer.” 
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“ What  in  the  world  is  that,”  said  the  privileged  Catholic’s 
daughter.  “And  who  is  Sir  William  Jones  ? ” 

“It  means  a thing  to  measure  a man  by.  Sir  William  Jones 
was ” 

“Oh!  I don’t  care  about  him.  He  must  have  been  very* 
tiresome.” 

“ By  no  means,  and  he  was  a very  remarkable  man.  But  I 
should  be  tiresome  if  I were  to  describe  half  that  he  did. 
However,  the  list  of  things  in  his  andrometer  is  alarming,  except 
from  the  ages  of  sixty  to  sixty-five,  where  it  suggests  the  idea  of 
a retired  grocer  by  setting  down  among  the  items,  ‘ Fruits  of  his 
labour  enjoyed,’  ‘an  amiable  family,’  and  ‘universal  respect’ 
Sixty-five  to  seventy  he  assigns  to  the  perfection  of  earthly 
happiness.” 

“Good  gracious!”  exclaimed  the  privileged  Catholic’s 
daughter. 

“ Well,  I don't  see  it,”  said  Crayston.  “ It  seems  to  me  that 
youth,  and  health,  and  the  power  pf  working,  and  the  power  of 
enjoying  life  in  its  invigorating  recreations  of  mind  and  body, 
are  ‘pleasanter,  a great  deal,  than  a sleepy  consciousness  of 
having  done  something  and  not  having  injured  one's  neighbours 
more  than  one  could  help.  And  that  reminds  me  that  the 
hounds  are  coming  here  next  Wednesday  to  breakfast — not  the 
hounds,  for  that  wouldn’t  do  before  hunting,  but  the  people  who 
hunt  or  look  on.  I hope  you  will  all  come.” 

“We  are  coming  to  something  jolly  at  last,”  said  the 
privileged  Catholic’s  daughter  to  the  misplaced  curate.  “Do 
you  hunt  ? ” 

The  curate  looked  unconsciously  at  his  long  coat,  and 
acknowledged  modestly  that  he  did  not. 

“ I have  a horse  that  would  carry  you  very  well,  if  you  will 
do  me  the  honour  of  accepting  a mount,”  said  Crayston  to  the 
young  lady. 

This  proposal  put  everything  to  rights.  The  privileged 
Catholic  and  her  daughter  were  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
something  to  do  and  something  to  see.  Sir  Roger  was  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  not  having  to  think  about  them  during  a great 
part  of  Wednesday,  and  Edward  Arden  was  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  meeting  Miss  Exmore  again  so  soon.  Lady 
Ledchester  felt  much  edified  by  Crayston’s  tact  in  mending  his 
mistake,  and  was  more  than  ever  convinced  that  stupid  people 
had  misunderstood  him. 

VOL.  XXXIV.  LL 
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Edward  Arden  and  Miss  Extnore  had  already  begun  to  talk, 
and  their  talking  was  as  earnest  as  the  look  that  immediately 
brought  it  about  It  commenced  by  his  saying  in  answer  to  her 
look,  “When  I began  life,  as  they  call  it,  I got  into  careless 
flippant  ways,  not  like  that  young  fellow  at  Raven’s  Combe— I 
am  bound  to  say  that — but  I had  a contemptible  habit  of 
putting  off  my  religion  in  general  society ; and  once  it  had  a 
fatal  effect  on  a man  that  I hardly  knew.  He  was  well  indined 
then,  and  had  a high  standard  of  what  religion  should  be ; but 
my  trumpery  way  of  talking  made  him  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  only  an  ideal  of  his  own,  and  I heard  afterwards 
that  he  had  sheered  off  altogether.  I have  never  seen  him  since, 
though  I have  tried  hard ; and  so,  having  on  that  and  other 
occasions  done  serious  harm  before  Protestants  as  well  as 
Catholics,  I have  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  owning  it  publicly. 
That  was  the  reason  why  I spoke  out” 

“ I am  so  glad  you  said  what  you  did  of  Lord  de  Freville,” 
she  replied.  “ One  can’t  hear  too  much.” 

“ I should  have  told  them  a great  deal  more,”  he  said,  “ if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  those  tvto  cousins  of  mine  who  kept  on  making 
faces  all  the  time,  as  they  always  do  when  one  speaks  of  any- 
thing but  trumpery.  I only  mentioned  one  thing ; but  at  other 
times  he  said  much  more  than  that.  I wish  there  were  more 
like  him,  to  say  the  same  things  all  about,  and  to  be  what  he 
was.” 

“What  made  me  a Catholic,”  said  Miss  Exmore,  “was 
seeing  him  at  Bramscote,  where  he  met  poor  dear  Ida  there  after 
the  dreadful  end  of  everything.  It  was  the  first  time  he  saw  her 
after  her  marriage.  You  know  what  I was  then — how  I thought 
of  nothing  but  amusing  myself  all  day  long,  and  imitated  every 
folly  of  the  day.  I sat  next  him  at  dinner.  I shall  never 
forget  that  evening.  It  made  me  ask  myself  how  he  could  be  so 
agreeable  and  charming  to  every  one — for  what  he  had  to  endure 
was  beyond  nature.  And  then  I remembered  hearing  once  that 
he  was  a bigoted  Catholic  If  that  man  is  bigoted,  I thought, 
bigotry,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  the  only  truth.  And  nothing 
less  than  the  only  truth  could  have  made  him  go  through  that 
evening  as  he  did.  Of  course  I asked  and  read,  and  had 
instruction  afterwards,  but  that  evening  at  Bramscote  was  the 
beginning  of  it.  What  was  it  that  you  were  going  to  have 
said?” 

“ I hardly  know.  I believe  it  was  better  to  leave  off  as  I 
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did.  Many  things  that  he  said  to  me  concerned  myself  and 
concerns  many  others,  but  would  not  be  suitable  here.  What  he 
did  was  to  take  the  dignity  out  of  evil,  in  whatever  shape  it 
came.” 

“ I have  heard  so,  and  I am  sure  of  it ; but  it  so  happened 
that  I never  spoke  to  him  much  till  that  evening.  Tell  me 
something  else  that  he  said  to  you.” 

“ I remember  one  day,”  he  said  “when  we  were  both  in 
Rome  three  years  ago,  we  were  talking  of  LEbreo  di  Verona, 
which  I had  just  read.  I said  that  Don  Bartolo  was  a sneak, 
who  hung  on  to  the  Church  for  fear  of  the  devil,  and  at  times 
appeared  to  make  friends  with  the  devil  for  fear  of  the 
Revolution.  He  said,  ‘Yes:  but  there  are  too  many  men  like 
him  everywhere.  If  there  were  not  millions  of  such  fellows 
things  wouldn’t  be  as  they  are.  Society  is  being  undermined 
simply  because  the  good  are  not  men.  They  are  moral  milk- 
sops. They  haven’t  the  Pagan  virtues  that  belong  to  the 
natural  order.  Cicero  would  have  been  ashamed  of  them,  but 
they  pass  current  now  because  the  standard  has  become  low. 
Out  of  all  the  rulers  in  Catholic  Europe  the  Pope  is  the  only 
Man.*  But,  I said,  what  can  individuals  do— men  like  myself 
who  have  no  pow’er  and  no  influence  ? He  answered  very 
slowly?  ‘They  can  be  men  in  themselves.  One  must  face  the 
worst  enemy  of  all — oneself.  One  mustn’t  look  after  the 
consolations  of  religion  to  the  exclusion  of  its  work.  It  is 
a fight — always,  more  or  less  in  one  way  or  another — unless  we 
run  away  or  lay  down  our  arms.  Nerve  and  physical  pluck  are 
not  enough.  One  must  be  spiritually  and  morally  a man.’” 

They  were  silent  for  a while,  but  how  long  no  one  knew, 
because  every  one  else  w*as  talking,  outside  the  circumference 
of  Crayston’s  round  table.  At  last  (whenever  it  was,  which  no 
one  knew  less  than  Edward  Arden)  she  said,  “ I saw  him  after- 
wards— after  his  brother’s  marriage,  at  the  f&tes  he  gave  for  the 
bride.  I saw  him  then,  at  Freville  Chase,  where  Ida  should 
have  been  the  bride  of  the  day.  He  looked  more  dead  than 
alive,  and  the  expression  of  his  eyes  was  that  of  a man  who  is 
waiting  for  the  end  ; but  he  took  as  much  interest  in  everything 
as  if  he  had  still  a personal  hope  in  life,  and  made  himself  as 
agreeable  and  amusing  as  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  think  of# 
Yes  ! he  made  everything  beautiful.  Life  has  seemed  a different 
thing  to  me  since  I knew  him — and  myself  too.  I seem  to  have 
grown,  and  there  is  so  much  more  meaning  too,  and  intensity 
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in  oneself— I hardly  know  how  to  express  it,  but  there  £r— and 
I find  myself  so  different,  as  if  most  of  myself  had  been  in  a 
torpid  state,  and  the  other  part  had  not  been  exactly  mine.” 

Edward  Arden  had  begun  to  think  that  other  evenings, 
besides  that  at  Bramscote,  could  be  memorable,  and  this  one 
in  particular.  They  had  known  each  other  long  and  well,  but 
they  had  both  changed  since  he  left  England  three  years  before, 
and  the  change  had  brought  him  nearer  to  what  she  was  now. 
Would  it  bring  her  nearer  to  him  ? That  question  occurred  to 
him,  and  seemed  like  a message  from  the  dead ; for  Everard 
Lord  de  Freville  had  aroused  the  higher  qualities  of  both,  made 
them  both  what  they  were,  and  now,  being  dead,  having  died 
a holy  death  in  the  prime  of  his  complete  manhood,  the  centri- 
petal attraction  of  his  name  had  brought  them  together  as  they 
never  were  before. 

44  Is  this  a kind  of  superstition  ? ” he  thought  44 1 don’t 
believe  it  is.  He  made  a man  of  me  when  he  was  alive,  and 
he  made  her  what  she  is,  though  he  never  knew  it.  It  has  come 
over  me  so  unexpectedly  and  so  naturally — it  could  never  have 
been  but  for  him ; and  now  I can  think  of  nothing  else.” 
Having  once  thought  of  that,  he  was  not  likely  to  think  much 
of  anything  else  in  the  course  of  that  evening.  In  fact,  his 
thoughts  might  be  summed  up  in  these  words : 44  To  be,  or  not 
to  be,  that  is  the  question.” 

In  the  meantime,  Everard  Lord  de  Freville  had  been  the 
subject  of  conversation  at  other  parts  of  Crayston’s  round  table. 
The  privileged  Catholic  asked  Lord  Ledchester  about  him,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  been  altogether  a mistake. 
The  curate’s  half-sister  questioned  Crayston,  while  Sir  Roger 
was  speaking  to  Lady  Maud,  and  was  told  that  he  was  a very 
fine  fellow  with  great  powers  in  him,  which  were  all  cramped 
and  stunted  by  the  system  under  which  he  had  grown  up. 

These  things  were  said  as  soon  as  the  speakers  looked  up 
from  their  plates,  after  Edward  Arden’s  decided  expression  of 
opinion.  The  Stranger,  who  felt  that  he  must  say  something  to 
Lady  Maud,  and  longed  anxiously  to  speak,  though  he  still 
tried  hard  to  wish  that  she  were  not  there,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity and  said  to  her, 44  Did  you  know  him  well  ? ” 

41  Oh,  yes — for  though  there  was  immense  depth  in  him,  it 
was  all  as  clear  as  crystal.” 

44 Yes,”  said  the  Stranger;  44 yet  the  depths,  clear  as  they 
were,  so  far  as  one  could  see  them,  went  in  their  unbroken 
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clearness  beyond,  and  again  beyond.  There  was  no  perceptible 
end.  What  was  the  cause  of  his  death  ? ” 

Lady  Maud  hesitated  a moment  or  two,  as  if  doubting  how 
she  ought  to  answer  the  question.  At  last  she  said,  44  It  was  a 
terrible  story ; yet  he  made  it  so  beautiful,  that  the  impression 
it  leaves  is  not  a sad  one.” 

“ I can  imagine  that  I should  like  to  hear  how  it  was.” 

44  He  was  to  have  married  Ida  Dytchley,”  said  Lady  Maud. 
44  They  had  been  engaged  ever  since  they  were  children ; but 
Lady  Dytchley  afterwards  had  other  views,  and  suddenly  took 
Ida  abroad,  just  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  wedding.  When 
you  met  him  in  the  Folkestone  boat  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Florence,  where  he  thought  she  was.  He  travelled  night  and 
day,  but  they  had  left  Florence.  He  followed  them  to  Rome, 
but  he  came  too  late.  Ida  had  been  horribly  deceived — their 

letters  had  been  intercepted  by  the  Marquis  Moncalvo ” 

The  Stranger’s  eyes  flashed  fire.  44  Where  is  the  man  to  be 
found  ? ” he  asked  in  a very  soft  voice,  lowering  his  eyes. 

44  I don’t  know,”  said  Lady  Maud.  44  But  you  can’t  judge 
him  without  knowing  the  whole  story.  Ida  was  literally  mad- 
dened, and  when  Everard  arrived  in  Rome,  he  found  her  the 
bride  of  the  Marquis  Moncalvo.  That  marriage  was  the  death 
of  him  and  of  her.  She  only  survived  him  a week.  But  don’t 
misjudge  her— or  rather  suspend  your  judgment  until  you  know 
it  all.” 

44 1 will  not  misjudge  her,”  said  the  Stranger.  44  It  is  enough 
that  she  was  a woman  and  unhappy.  Did  you  know  her  well  ? ” 
44  She  was  the  dearest  friend  I ever  had.  I may  almost  say 
that  she  was  the  only  one  I ever  cared  about ; for  I don’t  easily 
make  real  friends.  We  were  the  same  age,  and  saw  a great 
deal  of  each  other.  Unhappily  I was  not  near  her  when  a 
friend  was  most  needed.  She  was  the  most  attractive  creature 
that  I ever  saw— so  beautiful,  so  simple-hearted,  so  full  of 
graceful  life.  If  you  had  seen  the  liquid  depths  of  her  eyes, 
and  the  waves  of  her  golden  hair ! His  loving  protection  was 
the  one  thing  needed  to  complete  her  character,  or  rather  to 
bring  out  what  was  in  her.  She  was  not  weak.  People  have 
said  that  she  was.  They  are  idiots  who  know  nothing  either 
of  her  or  of  themselves.” 

44 1 see  it  all,”  said  the  Stranger.  44  If  the  betrothed  are  truly 
adapted  for  each  other,  in  the  highest  and  most  complete  sense 
of  the  words,  they  are  not  complete  without  each  other.” 
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When  he  had  said  this  he  tried  to  wish  that  he  had  not  said 
it,  for  the  act  of  saying  it  then  and  there  had  struck  a chord 
within  him  that  he  had  no  power  to  silence ; but  he  had  said  it, 
and  he  went  on,  because  he  could  think  of  nothing  else  to  say, 
and  must  say  something.  44  The  more  completely  they  are 
adapted  for  each  other/’  he  said,  44  the  more  evidently  incom- 
plete they  will  each  be  apart  from  the  other.  The  incomplete- 
ness may  show  itself  in  the  character,  or  in  the  heart,  or  in 
both — in  the  want  of  some  development,  or  in  the  want  of 
something  essential  to  happiness : but,  in  some  way  or  another, 
incomplete  they  must  be.  If  they  are  not  one,  each  will  be  an 
uncompleted  one.” 

14  True,”  said  Lady  Maud ; 44  but  it  very  seldom  happens 
that  two  people  are  so  perfectly  suited — very  seldom.” 

A chill  passed  through  him,  like  the  night-breeze  over  a 
marsh.  44  Yes,”  he  said ; 44  and  when  they  are,  as  in  the  case 
we  have  been  speaking  of,  that  is  the  end  of  it.  It  is  better  to. 
be  indistinct  and  plastic  and  cold,  like  modelling  clay,  that 
adapts  itself  as  required.” 

44  Do  you  think  so  ? ” she  said.  44  It  seems  to  me  worse.  I 
had  rather  lose  what  is  worth  losing,  if  it  were  not  by  my  own 
fault,  than  not  have  it  to  lose.  Not  having  is  often  comfort- 
able— it  saves  anxieties  and  responsibilities  and  suffering  where 
it  doesn’t  occasion  them  all — but  the  contentment  that  comes 
from  a low  standard  of  things,  and  not  from  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God,  is  a sort  of  comfort  that  I have  no  wish  to  enjoy.” 

“You  have  made  me  ashamed  of  what  I said,”  answered 
the  Stranger.  44  But  you  have  a supreme  aim  that  I have  not — 
a hope  that  includes  and  heightens  all  other  hopes,  increases  all 
happiness,  lightens  every  sorrow,  harmonizes  the  discords  of  life^ 
gives  a motive  for  endurance  and  strength  to  endure.  I want 
faith? 

44  Surely,  then,  you  are  half  way  to  it,”  said  Lady  Maud, 
fixing  her  eyes  on  him  with  intense  earnestness,  and  instantly 
lowering  them.  44  You  feel  that  it  is  to  be  had,  or  you  would 
not  wish  for  it.  People  wish  to  make  money,  and  money  is  to 
be  made,  if  the  right  means  are  taken  ; but  nobody  goes  with  a 
pickaxe  in  search  of  a golden  mountain.” 

44 1 thought  of  that,  and  said  to  myself,  No  sane  person 
seriously  desires  what  is  not  and  never  can  be.  I thought  I 
had  begun  to  see  a glimmer  of  light  And  then  I remembered 
the  Pagan  Olympus  and  the  Mussulman's  Paradise,  and ” 
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“Yes,  but  they  don't  contradict  the  result  of  your  expe- 
rience. One  can’t  infer  that  a thing  has  no  existence  because 
a number  of  people  have  an  utterly  false  and  degraded  idea  of 
what  it  is  like.  If  so,  the  world  on  an  elephant  and  the 
elephant  on  a tortoise  would  make  us  doubt  the  existence  of 
the  earth  we  live  on.  But  the  one  sure  way  of  getting  faith  is 
to  pray  hard  for  it” 

“ I will,”  said  the  Stranger.  44  My  difficulty  lies  at  the 
threshold.  I could  find  my  way  if  I could  pass  that.  I don’t 
ask  where  the  Truth  is,  if  it  is — for  I can  see  that — but  whether 
it  is.” 

Lady  Maud  paused  for  a minute,  and  then  said,  “ I think 
you  will  find  that  the  difficulty  comes  from  your  having  heard 
and  read  everything  about  it,  except  common  sense  and  fair 
reasoning.  Is  it  not  so  ? It  sounds  impertinent ” 

44  It  could  never  be  that.  You  have  done  me  a great  kind- 
ness by  saying  it — greater  perhaps  than  it  seems.” 

Greater  indeed,  because  it  suggested  a possible  way  that  he 
had  not  fairly  tried : yet  it  stabbed,  in  the  act  of  healing ; for 
he  felt  that  her  interest  in  him  was  the  sympathy  of  a soul  at 
peace  for  a soul  struggling — that,  and  nothing  more. 

Sir  Roger  continued  talking  to  the  curate’s  half-sister,  and 
the  privileged  Catholic  to  Lord  Ledchester ; so  that  Lady  Maud 
and  the  Stranger  had  no  alternative,  nor  did  they  desire  one. 
Lady  Maud  had  seen  no  one  so  interesting  to  talk  with  since 
the  death  of  Lord  de  Freville,  no  one  whose  character,  tone  of 
mind,  and  natural  qualities,  appeared  to  be  so  like  his.  The 
Stranger  had  seen  no  one  like  Lady  Maud,  and  it  mattered  not 
to  him  if  there  were  hundreds  like  her,  or  thousands,  or  millions, 
for  none  of  them  would  have  been  herself.  To  him  she  was  the 
only  woman  in  the  world,  and  life,  on  its  own  merits,  was  not 
worth  living  without  her.  * 

Given  the  fact  that  he  cared  for  her  distinctly,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  he  felt  as  he  did.  There  are  women  who  may 
be  laved  relatively  to  others,  hypothetically,  conditionally — 
women  who,  from  being  an  accidental  object  of  love  in  the 
imagination,  may  become  very  comfortable  friends,  and  do 
better  so  than  as  they  were  imagined.  There  are  many  such — 
and  well  it  is  that  there  are — for  circumstances  are  not  accom- 
modating usually,  and  attraction  is  not  always  a safe  guide; 
but  Lady  Maud  was  not  one  of  them,  nor  was  he  the  man  to 
make  an  indefinite  choice.  41  God  help  me ! ” he  thought ; and 
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that  was  his  first  attempt  at  prayer.  He  thought  it  again,  and 
then  again,  with  increased  emphasis ; and  then  he  asked  himself 
the  question,  “ If  there  were  not  something  in  me  that  somehow 
recognizes  the  Being  and  government  of  God,  would  this  have 
come  spontaneously  from  my  heart  in  its  greatest  need  ? ” 

He  had  hardly  thought  this  when  a loud  peal  of  the  door 
bell  was  heard  through  the  hum  of  conversation  and  the  general 
sounds  of  dinner. 

“ A telegram  from  somebody,”  thought  Crayston ; “ but 
what  can  it  be  ? I have  no  business  to  do,  and  no  relations 
to  go  in  mourning  for.  And  why  has  the  man  come  to  the 
front  door?” 

The  butler  went  out  to  see  what  this  irregular  ringing  meant, 
for  he  had  heard  something  besides  the  bell — he  had  heard 
wheels  and  a pair  of  horses — but  no  one,  except  the  master  of 
the  house,  was  aware  of  any  irregular  occurrence  until  the  butler 
came  back  in  undignified  haste,  whispered  something  to  Cray- 
ston, and  left  the  room  again. 

" It  is  young  Dytchley.  He  has  mistaken  the  day,”  said 
Crayston  to  Lady  Ledchester.  “ Well,  we  can  manage  to  make 
room.” 

u But  we  shall  be  thirteen ! ” she  exclaimed  in  extreme 
consternation.  “I  really  can’t — I must ” 

“ But  we  didn’t  sit  down  thirteen,  you  know.  And  Victor 
will  go  to  a side  table,  or ” 

At  that  moment  the  door  was  opened  wide,  and  Leofric 
Dytchley  was  announced.  Crayston  rose  to  welcome  him,  and 
did  so  with  a very  fair  grace,  considering  that  he  was  internally 
raging  at  the  disarrangement  of  the  table. 

“ Oh ! ah ! ” said  Leofric,  lumbering  forward  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets.  “ I’ve  come  the  wrong  day,  I see.  Very  sorry. 
Can’t  help  it” 

Crayston  made  no  reply,  but  looked  at  the  Stranger,  who 
rose  to  make  room  for  the  guest,  showing  no  sign  of  anything 
but  the  instinct  of  a well-bred  man.  Leofric  Dytchley  shuffled 
and  shouldered  up  to  the  spot,  saying  in  an  undertone,  as  he 
passed  him,  “ Sancte  Victor,  ora  pro  nobis,”  and  sat  by  Lady 
Maud,  who  showed  no  sign  of  anything  but  toleration.  Miss 
Exmore  and  the  curate  edged  off,  to  make  room  for  the 
Stranger,  who  sat  down  between  the  privileged  Catholic's 
daughter  and  the  curate ; whereat  the  latter  rejoiced  with 
much  thankfulness  and  the  former  felt  “ awfully  jolly.”  Leofric 
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having  made  his  patronizing  apology  for  coming  on  the  wrong 
day,  proceeded  to  explain,  in  his  own  fashion,  why  he  had 
come  late. 

44  I couldn’t  get  here  sooner,”  he  said.  “I  kept  on  asking 
the  way,  but  nobody  knew.” 

This  was  more  than  Crayston  was  disposed  for.  It  accorded 
not  with  his  temper,  nor  with  his  dignity,  nor  with  the  social 
standing  that  he  had,  and  intended  to  keep.  He  was  sorry 
to  annoy  Lady  Ledchester  by  snubbing  Leofric,  but  he  had 
made  an  assured  position,  that  was,  in  a manner,  challenged 
by  a young  lout,  and  he  was  old  enough  in  it  to  be  cross  in 
public  if  he  chose.  Moreover,  he  was  much  out  of  temper  at 
the  disturbance  of  his  arrangements.  Therefore  he  answered 
in  this  wise: 

44  I dare  say,  my  newly-located  young  friend.  You  were  not 
likely  to  know  your  way  about  so  soon.  But,  if  you  will 
condescend  to  take  my  advice,  as  I am  older  and  have  seen 
rather  more,  you  will  try  to  get  yourself  instructed  in  the 
habits  of  decent  society,  and  give  yourself  plenty  of  time  when 
you  don’t  know  the  road.  You  should  ask  your  father  to  teach 
you.” 

Leofric  stared  and  coloured.  44  I can’t  help  the  people  not 
knowing  where  the  place  was,”  he  answered,  addressing  no  one 
in  particular.  44 4 Never  heerd  talk  of  the  place,'  one  fellow 
said.  Upon  my  soul  he  did.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  that’s  what  he 
said.  I can  bring  the  coachman  to  prove  it,  for  I heard  him 
laughing  away  like  bricks.” 

Thereupon  the  privileged  Catholic’s  daughter  began  to  laugh 
in  that  manner,  but  checked  herself  when  she  thought  of  the 
mount  on  Wednesday.  Crayston  was  again  talking  to  Lady 
Ledchester,  pretending  to  be  amused  by  Leofric’s  youthful 
ebullition  of  spirits ; but  when  the  privileged  Catholic’s  daughter 
laughed  like  bricks,  he  turned  on  him. 

44 What  were  you  kind  enough  to  mean?”  he  said.  44 1 
didn’t  quite  understand.” 

44  Nothing  that  I know  of,”  grumbled  Leofric,  turning  his 
head  away. 

44  Then,”  said  Crayston, 44  perhaps  you  will  follow  the  advice 
Lord  Chatham  gave  to  a young  talker,  and  when  you  have 
nothing  to  say,  say  nothing.” 

At  this  decisive  set  down  there  was  a sound  of  suppressed 
mirth,  and  the  privileged  Catholic's  daughter  laughed  in  an 
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“awfully  jolly”  way.  Crayston  enjoyed  the  sound,  and  directed 
a sympathizing*  smile  at  the  laugher. 

“You  see,”  he  said  to  Leofric,  “other  people  can  4 laugh  like 
bricks,*  my  hilarous  young  friend.” 

44  And,  in  the  comparison  of  laughers,”  he  added,  addressing 
every  one,  44  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  4 sudden 
glory  * that  we  were  talking  about  just  now.  The  changes  and 
inversions  have  been  remarkable,  and  might  be  enlarged  upon 
philosophically  with  great  profit  and  not  a little  amusement.” 
Having  thus  asserted  his  supremacy,  he  put  on  a paternal 
look,  and  proceeded  to  soothe  Lady  Ledchester,  who  had 
begun  to  think  him  very  disagreeable,  and  not  at  all  mistaken 
by  people. 

44 1 wouldn’t  have  taken  the  trouble  for  every  one,”  he  said ; 
“but  it  really  is  a kindness  to  give  a young  fellow  a broad 
hint  sometimes  in  these  days.  We  are  in  a transition  state — 
throwing  off  the  social  remnants  of  Popish  tyranny — and  they 
naturally  kick  over  the  traces  a little  at  first.  It  will  all  shape 
itself  into  order  by-and-bye.  There  is  no  harm  in  it.” 

She  forthwith  recovered  her  good  opinion  of  Crayston,  but 
owed  him  a friendly  grudge  for  having  unfolded  Leofric  in 
public  Crayston  did  nothing  to  revive  the  interrupted  con- 
versation, lest  he  should  seem  to  soften  the  snub  that  he 
intended  to  be  decisive  and  final ; but  silence  in  the  circuit 
of  that  round  table  seemed  so  awkward  to  every  one,  that 
every  one  talked  again,  and  continued  talking  till  Lady  Led- 
chester rose  to  leave  the  room.  Leofric  was  quiet  and  snlky. 
The  Stranger  was  agreeable  to  every  one  but  himself ; till,  after 
ten  minutes,  which  Crayston  never  would  exceed,  he  had  to 
follow  the  six  men  of  the  round-table  into  the  drawing-room. 
There  his  self-command  was,  for  the  first  tune^  unequal  to  the 
demand  on  it  He  hung  about  saying  a few  words  at  intervals 
to  the  curate,  relapsing  into  long  fits  of  silence,  and  leaving  the 
room  more  than  once,  under  pretence  of  looking  for  an  album. 

When  the  carriages  were  announced,  Edward  Arden  came 
up  to  him  and  said : 44  You  won’t  think  me  a meddling  fellow, 
if  I say  a thing  that  isn’t  my  business  to  say  and  can't  help 
saying  ? ” 

The  Stranger  felt  as  if  he  were  made  of  looking-glass,  and 
forgetting,  just  for  one  instant,  the  Final  Cause  be  was.  seekings 
wished  himself  in  the  infinite  azure,  as  being  equivalent  to 
nowhere ; but  he  answered  calmly : 
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44  I certainly  should  never  think  that  of  you.  What  is  it  ? ” 

44  It’s  this.  Have  you  had  that  butler  long  ? ” 

44  No.  I never  saw  him  till  the  other  day.  He  was  engaged 
in  Italy.” 

44  Did  Mr.  Crayston  know  anything  of  him  before  he  took 
him?” 

44 1 don't  know  that  he  did  ; but  he  likes  him.” 

44  Well,  I don't.  Look  at  his  face,  and  watch  him.  I have 
noticed  him  a good  deal  this  evening,  and  I don't  like  his  looks 
at  all.  Don't  trust  him.  But  I must  be  going.” 

The  Stranger  handed  the  privileged  Catholic's  daughter  to 
the  carriage,  and  then  the  curate's  sister  to  a fly,  and  then  Lady 
Maud.  Edward  Arden's  warning  passed  out  of  his  mind  as 
completely  as  if  he  had  never  heard  it.  When  the  last  carriage 
had  driven  off,  Crayston  said  to  him : 

44 1 want  to  speak  to  you.” 

44  What  next  ? *'  he  thought.  44 1 don't  care.  Life  is  most 
certainly  not  worth  living  for  its  own  sake.” 

Crayston  went  back  into  the  drawing-room,  shut  the  door, 
and  spoke  as  follows : 

44  What  I have  to  say  is  this — without  preamble  or  senti- 
mental ornament — I am  going  to  make  you  my  heir.  Don't 
thank  me — it  will  only  be  a waste  of  time — for  I do  it  to  please 
myself.  We  understand  each  other  perfectly,  I think,  and 
therefore  you  must  know  that  I don't  deal  in  affections  of  any 
sort ; so  you  will  oblige  me,  I am  sure,  by  taking  the  thing  in 
a purely  business-like  way.  I had  made  up  my  mind  long  ago, 
conditionally  on  your  turning  out  to  be— I can  say  it  without 
any  complimenting — less  than  you  have  proved  yourself  to  be, 
and  I meant  to  have  it  done  about  this  time : but  now  it  shall 
be  done  at  once,  and  known  by  every  one.  I will  tell  you  why. 
That  empty-headed  jackanapes,  Leofric  Dytchley,  is  going  in  for 
Lady  Maud.” 

The  Stranger  turned  pale  and  his  brow  contracted.  Crayston 
laughed. 

44 There  is  no  occasion  for  a tragic  pose”  he  said.  44 The  girl 
likes  you,  I can  see — don't  be  horrified  at  my  irreverent  way 
of  putting  it — and  I am  determined  that  you  shall  cut  out 
that  ill-mannered,  empty-headed  jackanapes,  Leofric  Dytchley. 
I swore  to  myself  this  evening  that  he  shouldn't  have  her.  I 
swore  by  humanity,  as  being  the  most  contemptible  thing  I 
know  of  with  a big  name.  Perhaps  you  are  surprised  at  hearing 
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me  say  that,  after  burning  so  much  incense  to  the  modem  idol. 
I will  tell  you  how  it  is — but  I really  must  have  a smoke  before 
I go  any  farther.” 

They  went  into  a high-pitched  room  built  out  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  and  furnished  with  easy  chairs  of  the  most  luxurious 
kind.  Crayston  put  on  a Turkish  dressing-gown  that  was 
hanging  on  a peg,  ready  for  that  purpose,  threw  himself  gently 
into  one  of  the  arm-chairs,  and  filling  a long  pipe  with  latakia 
out  of  a gazelle-skin,  began  to  smoke.  The  Stranger,  having 
lighted  a cigarette,  waited  and  listened. 

“You  see,”  said  Crayston,  “people  have  been  accustomed 
so  long  to  a religion  of  some  sort  or  other  that  without  some 
sort  of  substitute  they  would  be  a nuisance  (most  of  them),  not 
to  say  unsafe.  Certain  learned  professors,  for  whom  I have 
the  most  profound  reverence,  would,  I think,  attribute  much 
of  that  to  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  matter ; but,  for  my  own 
part,  speaking  under  correction,  and  being  ready  to  believe 
whatever  experimental  science  may  show,  till  it  shows  some- 
thing different — for  truth  everlastingly  grows  and  therefore 
changes — I think  and  am  of  opinion,  and  find  it  proved  by 
the  experimental  science  of  life,  that  the  danger  lies  in  exces- 
sive love  of  matter:  material  comforts,  I mean,  and  luxuries, 
and  the  intricacies  of  enjoyment.” 

“Saving  your  presence,”  thought  the  Stranger,  “and  the 
gratitude  you  forbid  me  to  feel,  what  a cynical  scoundrel  you 
are ! ” 

“Well,  then,”  said  Crayston,  “since  the  present  majority 
must  have  some  sort  of  religious  idea,  or  else  they  would  all,  in 
their  several  ways,  combine  to  make  life  intolerable,  clearly  they 
ought  to  have  one.  And  since,  in  Europe,  Christianity  has 
possession  (which  is  nine  points  of  the  law),  Christianity  must  have 
something  to  do  with  it  at  present.  Now  there  are  three  classes 
of  Christianity — the  objective,  the  subjective,  and  the  mixed. 
The  objective  one,  so  far  as  the  future  of  the  human  race 
depends  on  it,  is  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Roman  obedience  or 
the  Roman  persuasion,  Popery,  the  scarlet  lady,  &c, — for  the 
Photian  Greeks  who  set  up  for  themselves  are  only  dissenting 
Catholics,  with  no  raison  d' tire  but  nationality  and  imperialism. 
The  subjective  and  the  mixed  wholly  depend  on  the  * scarlet 
lady.’  The  subjective  is  pure  Protestantism.  The  mixed  is  the 
Established  Church  of  England — as  far  at  least  as  its  formularies 
go — and  is  clearly  a compromise.  But  a subjective  religm11 
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must  eventually  eliminate  all  dogma,  without  which  no  religion, 
properly  so  called,  is  possible.  It  can't  help  doing  so.  Private 
judgment  will  speculate  and  speculate  till  the  dogmatic  capital 
is  exhausted  ; and  that  is  just  what  it  has  done,  to  such  a degree 
that  the  glorious  Reformation,  like  Saturn,  is  eating  up  its  own 
children — and  a very  good  thing  too.  It  has  done  its  work 
excellently  well  on  the  whole  : but  the  old  traditions  have  got 
roots  like  horse-radish,  that  take  a great  deal  of  labour  to  get  rid 
of.  Even  our  advanced  thinkers  (most  of  them  at  least)  have  to 
contend  against  the  religious  impressions  of  childhood.  Stuart 
Mill  says  in  his  autobiography  that  he  was  1 one  of  the  very  few 
examples,  in  this  country,  of  one  who  has  not  thrown  off 
religious  belief,  but  never  had  it.'  They  want  some  kind  of 
abstraction  to  be  sentimental  about — so  weak  is  human  nature, 
even  in  its  greatest  men  ! and  humanity,  its  aims,  its  aspirations, 
its  glorious  future,  serves  the  purpose  better  than  anything  else. 
But  then  I don't  happen  to  see  it  in  that  light.  I don’t  believe 
in  aspirations,  except  for  what  is  pleasant  and  useful  to  oneself ; 
neither  do  I see  in  others  any  signs  of  a sublime  desire  to  be 
uncomfortable  for  the  sake  of  a great-great-grandson  being  better 
up  in  the  laws  of  matter.  My  own  experience  tells  me  that 
humanity  is  contemptible,  though  I know  of  nothing  better ; and 
as  to  its  glorious  future — let  those  believe  in  it  who  can,  and  who 
find  pleasure  in  it.  My  own  private  opinion  is  that,  of  all  the 
idolatries  recorded,  the  hero-worship  of  collective  humanity,  with 
its  vicarious  enjoyment  of  an  earthly  Heaven,  is  the  most  absurd, 
the  most  insulting  to  one's  common  sense,  and  the  most  ludi- 
crously out  of  proportion  to  its  ideal  object  This,  however,  is 
between  ourselves.  I always  treat  humanity  with  outward 
respect,  in  deference  to  the  master-minds  that  believe  in  it. 
I shouldn’t  like  to  do  otherwise — it  would  look  as  if  I were 
setting  myself  above  them — but,  sooner  or  later,  the  world  will 
come  to  my  way  of  thinking.  The  worst  of  it  is — but  I don't 
think  it  concerns  my  time — the  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  unenlight- 
ened masses,  who  are  fond  of  material  things,  and  don't  know 
much  about  the  laws  of  matter,  will  be  likely  to  take  my  view 
of  the  case;  and  that  would  lead  to  complications — ruin 
everything.” 

44  Decidedly,”  said  the  Stranger ; and  that  was  all  he  said. 

Crayston  pulled  at  his  long  pipe  very  hard  and  opened  his 
eyes  very  wide,  looking  at  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  fixedly, 
as  if  there  were  something  in  it  that  would  tell  him  what  was  to 
be  done  in  that  case. 
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“That’s  it,”  he  said  “It  will  be  a difficulty  some  day,  I 
suppose,  because  people  won’t  understand  the  laws  of  nature 
and  the  advantages  of  a socially  cultivated  class  to  those  who 
are  not  in  it  If  I were  to  get  on  that  subject,  we  should  be 
talking  on  into  the  small  hours  ; but  there  is  the  difficulty.  The 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  is  a principle  which 
(to  say  the  plain  truth,  very  much  against  the  grain)  presupposes 
a true  Catholic  spirit  in  at  least  a strong  majority  of  all  classes. 
Nothing  else  would  do ; but  we  haven’t  got  it,  and,  if  we  had 
(absit  omen ) the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease  Just 
imagine  having  to  kneel  down  and  go  to  confession,  under 
penalty  of  losing  caste  in  society ! We  want  prosperous  times 
and  wise  journalists — that’s  what  we  want.” 

“And  that  we  are  not  likely  to  have,”  said  the  Stranger. 

“ Strikes,  dishonest  competition,  and  a one-sided  free  trade,  are 
draining  England  of  its  money : and  the  Press,  as  a whole,  is 
‘advanced/  if  not  advancing — isn’t  it  ?” 

“You  are  right,”  said  Crayston.  “ I tell  you  what  it  is— only 
one  would  be  bawled  at  for  saying  it.  There  ought  to  be  a 
property  qualification  for  newspaper  writing.” 

“ I see,”  thought  the  Stranger.  “ You  want  the  safeguards  of 
religion,  with  the  religion  omitted.  You  might  as  well  talk 
about  having  light  and  warmth  without  the  sun.” 

“ Crayston  puffed  and  stared  as  before.  “ Well,  it  will  last 
my  time,”  he  said. 

“ Do  you  think  it  will?"  said  the  Stranger,  who  had  reasons 
of  his  own  for  taking  a pessimistic  line.  “ The  limitation  of  life 
to  this  very  short  one  makes  people  instinctively  cautious  and 
selfish — some  to  keep  and  some  to  clutch  at.” 

Crayston  fidgeted  in  his  easy  chair.  “ True,”  he  said.  “ We 
are  in  a transition  state.  It  will  all  come  right  some  day,  when 
people  understand  the  general  laws  that  govern  things.” 

“But,  in  the  meantime,”  said  the  Stranger,  “don’t  you  think 
it  would  be  wise  to  encourage  religion  wherever  you  find  it,  and 
be  glad  to  find  it  there  ? ” 

“Well,  yes,  I am  beginning  to  think  it  would.  I am 
beginning  to  be  of  opinion  that  enlightenment,  when  it  goes 
beyond  the  few,  has  the  effect  of  dazzling  and  blinding.” 

“ And  so,”  thought  the  Stranger,  “ if  he  finds  religion  in  me, 
he  is  bound,  on  his  own  showing,  to  be  glad.” 

“Yes,”  said  Crayston,  “we  have  been  going  too  fast— 
instructing  people  who  were  not  prepared  for  it  You  are  quite 
right ” 
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44  Yes,  but  not  in  the  utterly  dishonest  way  that  you  suppose,” 
thought  the  Stranger. 

“ Quite  right,”  repeated  Crayston  ; * very  wise : but  we  must 
go  back  to  business.  My  father  left  me  five  thousand  a year, 
and  as  I have  never  spent  on  the  average  more  than  two,  my 
income  now  amounts  to  eight  Now  I can  well  afford  to  give 
you  an  allowance  of  three  thousand  a year,  and  if  it  made  any 
difference  I would  go  beyond  that  You  shall  cut  out  Leofric 
Dytchley.  He  shall  know  what  it  is  to  try  it  on  with  me  at  my  own 
table.  It  wasn’t  enough  to  set  him  down  and  make  him  look 
like  a fool.  He  insulted  me  (or  rather  tried  to  do  so),  in  my  own 
house,  and  he  has  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debt;  but  by 
humanity  and  the  glorious  future  it  is  likely  to  have,  if  he  is  to 
be  a typical  specimen  of  it,  he  shall  pay  the  full  principal” 

“ No  wonder  you  have  a conscientious  objection  to  Christi- 
anity,” thought  the  Stranger,  14  but  I can’t  persuade  you  to  be 
different  from  what  you  are,  and  I might  ruin  my  own  happi- 
ness in  the  attempt,  without  any  benefit  to  any  one.” 

44  Well,  then,”  said  Crayston,  44 1 mean  to  stay  on  here,  and 
give  you  every  ad  vantage.  What  you  have  to  do  is,  to  go  in  for 
it — you  understand  me  ! ” 

The  Stranger  felt  an  excessive  heat  within  him  at  hearing 
Lady  Maud’s  name  so  lightly  treated  ; but  he  mastered  himself 
so  well  that  Crayston  was  charmed  with  his  apparent  coolness. 

44 1 will,”  he  said.  44 1 understand  you  perfectly.” 

44  That’s  right,”  said  Crayston.  44 1 have  only  one  more 
thing  to  say.  You  know  she  is  a Catholic — we  needn’t  trouble 
ourselves  with  adjectives  or  nicknames.” 

44 1 do,”  said  the  Stranger,  looking  as  if  the  fact  were  of  no 
importance. 

44  Well,  don’t  bother  about  it,”  said  Crayston.  44  Women  are, 
on  the  whole,  better  so — at  present.  You  will  get  on  very  well. 
We  have  settled  that  business,  then.  Good  night” 

He  went  to  bed,  and  the  Stranger  did  the  same ; but  the 
difference  was  that  Crayston  slept,  and  the  Stranger  did  not 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Stranger,  having  passed  a very  moderate  amount  of  time  in 
bed,  arose  refreshed,  yet  anxious  withal ; Crayston’s  communi- 
cation had  proved  itself  to  be  as  balmy  as  nature’s  sweet 
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restorer — almost  but  not  quite,  for  the  two  conditions  on  which 
its  true  value  depended  were,  at  present,  unfulfilled.  He  rose 
before  the  sun  and  went  to  the  library,  hoping  to  find  some  book 
that  would  help  him  to  see  his  way.  “ I want  to  know,”  he 
thought,  “ whether  I can  trust  the  impression  that  I find  in  me 
since  yesterday  evening— whether  it  is  belief,  or  only  an 
immense  desire  that  clutches  at  a straw.” 

The  first  book  he  found  was  Paley’s  Theology.  “ It  must  go 
farther  than  that,”  he  said  to  himself,  “or  it  will  do  nothing  for 
me.  The  watch  on  the  heath  proves  the  existence  of  a watch- 
maker, but  not  that  he  has  anything  to  do  with  it  afterwards 
Therefore  the  analogy  is  useless.  And  all  this  about  the  joints 
and  muscles  and  heart  going  night  and  day  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  thousand  strokes  every  twenty-four  hours  is  confronted 
by  the  three  facts  of  disease,  accidents,  and  certain  death  at  last 
The  argument  is  incomplete.  Here  again,  all  this  about  ‘the 
goodness  of  the  Deity,’  as  exemplified  in  the  skipping  of  Iambs, 
the  tranquil  enjoyments  of  old  age,  and  the  usefulness  of  gnats  in 
American  forests,  serves  my  purpose  no  better  than  the  watch 
did.” 

He  then  took  Paley’s  Evidences,  but  soon  put  it  down 
“This  goes  farther  than  I want,”  he  said,  "and  not  far  enough 
I want  to  believe  that  the  Being  who  made  me  cares  for  what 
He  has  made,  gives  us  an  immortal  soul  whose  fate  will  denend 
on  what  it  does,  and  teaches  us  through  a visible  channel  what 
He  requires  us  to  do.  The  consent  of  mankind — the  united  and 
instinctive  Yes  of  the  learned  and  unlearned,  of  the  subtlest 
minds  and  the  simplest — appeals  to  one’s  experience  of  its  own 
truthfulness ; for  experience  clearly  shows  that  principles  naturally 
accepted  by  the  mass  of  mankind  are  true.  But  I want  to  eo 
deeper  still.  Why  did  I never  think  of  asking  the  Benedictine  at 
Freville  Chase  ? I will.  I have  been  asked  there  at  any  time  I 
like ; it  shall  be  to-day.”  He  looked  about  for  more  books,  but 
finding  none  to  his  purpose,  none  stronger  than  a few  eighteenth 
century  sermons  on  the  reasonableness  of  religion,  he  took  to 
thinking,  and  continued  that  exercise  till  Crayston,  who  had 
amused  himself  with  loose  fiction  till  a late  hour,  came  down  to 
breakfast  a little  before  ten  o clock,  full  of  sudden  glory  at  the 
expense  of  Leofric. 

I am  going  to  begin  the  settlement  of  accounts  with  toy 
facetious  friend  at  once,”  he  said ; and  then  came  the  sudden 
glory.  It  was  expressed  in  the  sound  of  a short  chuckle, 
i epeated  at  intervals  over  the  space  of  about  two  minutes. 
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44 1 have  heard  of  doing  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it,” 
thought  the  Stranger  ; “ but  this  is  doing  good  that  evil  may 
come  of  it  to  somebody  else.  Really  my  gratitude  has  to  be  of 
a very  peculiar  kind.  I should  have  a scruple  about  it,  if  he  had 
been  less  explicit  about  his  motives.” 

44 1 shall  begin  to-day,”  said  Crayston,  helping  himself  to  some 
p&tt  de  foie  gras  anv  trujfes  du  Ptrigord . 44  You  must  ride  there 

with  me.” 

41  Would  to-morrow  do  ? ” said  the  StrangA  44 1 have  put  off 
going  to  Freville  Chase  day  after  day ; and  it  looks  as  if  I didn’t 
care  to  go  there.” 

44Not  a bit.  They  know  very  well  that  one’s  time  isn’t 
always  one’s  own.  You  may  set  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  only 
fools  and  ill-bred  people  take  offence  when  none  is  meant.” 

“Yes.  I didn’t  mean  that  Lord  de  Freville  would  be 
affronted  ; but  I thought  it  more  civil  to  go  soon.” 

“ How  did  you  fall  in  with  him  ? At  Raven’s  Combe  ? ” 

This  was  an  awkward  question,  for  the  Stranger  was  not 
going  to  open  his  mind  about  religion  till  it  should  have  been 
made  up  ; but  he  answered,  readily : 

“No.  I made  his  acquaintance  by  chance,  and  when  he 
found  who  I was,  he  asked  me  there.” 

This  was  enough,  and  not  too  much.  The  Folkestone 
steamer  would  have  spoilt  it.  “There  will  be  nothing  to  stop 
your  going  to-morrow,”  said  Crayston. 

44  But — about  to-day,”  said  the  Stranger.  44  Won’t  it  look  as 
if ” 

“ Nonsense.  Do  you  suppose  I am  going  to  get  red  in  the 
face  and  blurt  out  the  whole  thing,  then  and  there,  in  Lady 
Ledchester’s  drawing-room  ? I haven’t  been  to  call  there  yet, 
and  I ought  to  go.  D — n it,  man,  you  needn’t  be  shy.  You 
have  plenty  of  savoir  faire .” 

“You  certainly  are ” thought  the  Stranger.  “Then  we 

go  there  to-day,”  he  said,  “and  I ride  to  Freville  Chase  to- 
morrow.” 

“ I wanted  to  call  there  myself,”  said  Crayston,  “ I may  as 
well  go  with  you.” 

Thought  the  Stranger,  “Swearing  is  blasphemy  if  one 
believes,  and  nonsense  if  one  does  not ; but  if  there  ever  was  an 
occasion  for  strong  language!  Happily  there  is  that  brown 
mare  that  wants  breaking.  I must  take  her  out  the  next 
rooming,  and  go  across  country  to  Freville  Chase.” 

VOL.  XXXIV.  MM 
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"We  had  better  go  in  time  for  luncheon/’  said  Crayston. 
" Lady  Ledchester  is  always  at  home  then,  and  likes  to  see  her 
friends  in  that  way.  A very  good  way  it  is,  too : it  saves  a lot 
of  time.  By-the-bye,  mind  you  keep  the  ‘discipline  of  the 
secret/  and  don’t  let  out  your  opinions  about  things  that  don’t 
concern  them.  We  agreed  last  night  that  higher  thought  is  not 
good  for  every  one;  and  in  fact  it  might,  you  see — it  might  seem 
alarming  in  that  house,  and  spoil  your  little  game” 

"Little  garnet”  The  words  echoed  and  re-echoed  in  the 
Stranger’s  ears,  forming  themselves  into  a bodily  shape  that 
caricatured  himself  and  grinned  at  him,  as  if  it  said,  " This  is 
you  playing  your  ‘ little  game/  deceiving  Lady  Maud,  concealing 
your  infidelity,  making  yourself  seem  to  her  as  you  are  not  A 
very  pretty  way  of  talking  her  over — Ha ! ha  ! ” 

" Hideous,”  he  thought,  summarily  dismissing  the  phantom, 
“ but  not  mine.  I only  wish  that  infidelity  would  always  look  as 
hideous  ; but  the  special  devilry  of  its  present  fashion  in  England 
is,  that  it  assumes,  at  least  in  public,  a high  moral  tone.” 

"I  needn’t  tell  you,”  said  Crayston,  "that  the  art  of 
spreading  principles  consists  mainly  in  suiting  the  doses  to  the 
patient,  and  in  knowing  when  to  leave  well  alone.  If  you 
manage  well,  you  will  get  her  by  degrees  out  of  the  fisherman’s 
net : but  Leofric  Dytchley  would  keep  her  in  it,  because  he  is 
such  a bad  specimen  of  Popery.  A bad  Catholic  does  almost  as 
much  as  a good  one,  in  that  way.  He  acts  like  a sort  of  scare- 
crow : he  is  a sort  of  danger-signal  to  pious  people.  But  a good 
exponent  of  higher  thought,  acting  with  discretion  and  with 
tact,  and  impersonating  it  attractively  through  the  affections — I 
needn’t  say  more,  I think.” 

"I  think  not,  indeed,”  thought  the  Stranger.  "Are  you  a 
man,  or  a devil,  or  a devil’s  mouthpiece,  who  coolly  counsel  such 
hideous  treachery?  Treachery  that  no  strength  of  conviction 
could  warrant  And  this  man  counsels  it,  having  no  positive 
belief  whatever  about  religion,  but  only  a habit  of  disbelief,  that 
he  has  never  honestly  examined.  I wish  the  urn  would  upset  on 
his  toes.” 

But  the  urn,  probably  having  no  passions,  though  an 
advanced  thinker  said  once  in  a printed  book  that  steam-engines 
probably  had,  rnais  ce  rCest  pas  encore  constat /,  hissed  quietly  in  its 
place,  and  Crayston  talked  in  his,  lecturing  on  the  little  game 
complacently  till  the  heat  of  the  urn  was  as  nothing  compared 
with  that  which  the  Stranges  felt  inside  him. 
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Who,  however,  was  not  the  only  person  then  suffering  in 
reference  to  Leofric.  Lady  Maud  came  in  for  her  share,:  and  so 
did  Lord  Ledchester.  Lady  Maud  had  just  risen  from  the 
breakfast  table,  her  sister  and  Miss  Exmore  having  gone , first, 
when  she  heard  her  name  pronounced  in  a tone  of  suppressed 
irritation.  The  voice  was  low — suggestively  low — and  measured, 
if  that  can  be,  when  there  is  only  one  syllable  to  pronounce ; 
but  the  sharpness  of  its  quality,  in  so  small  a volume  of  sound, 
had  the  effect  of  a wasp  under  a glass.  It  was  quite  under 
control,  but  the  thing  controlled  was  not  pleasant  within  its 
limits.  The  voice  was  Lady  Ledchesters. 

“ I wish  to  know,”  she  said,  “ whether  you  mean  to  snub 
every  gentleman  of  your  own  —persuasion.” 

At  this  general  charge  of  despising  impersonated  Popery, 
Lady  Maud  examined  her  conscience,  found  nothing  there  to 
accuse  her,  and  waited  to  hear  more.  Lady  Ledchester  sat 
erect  and  sniffed  the  air ; but  the  sniffing  was  barely  audible, 
and  there  was  no  sign  of  temper  in  her  face. 

" I should  like  to  know,”  she  said. 

“ I don’t  quite  understand,”  said  Lady  Maud.  “ I have  no 
recollection  of  ever  having  snubbed  any  one.  I have  never  been 
placed  in  the  painful  position  of  being  obliged  to  do  so.” 

Lady  Ledchester  smiled  slowly,  and  suppressed  the  smile 
as  soon  as  its  depreciative  character  was  evident.  “You  are 
more  fortunate  than  I have  been,”  she  said.  u Long  before  I 
was  your  age  I had  found  the  necessity.  But  then  I married 
at  eighteen,  and  a married  woman  has,  of  course,  more  responsi- 
bilities about  the  choice  of  acquaintance  and  the  manner  of 
knowing  different  people.  I had  experienced  four  years  of  that 
by  the  time  I was  your  age.  However,  that  was  not  the  sort 
of  things  that  I mean  just  now.  I was  not  oareful  enough  to 
use  the  right  word.  It  was  not  exactly  snubbing  that  I mean 
- — I mean  cold-watering.  I am  sure  you  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  say  that  I am  the  last  person  to  be  a match-maker  or  to 
attempt  any  sort  of  over- persuasion ; but  I feel  it  my  duty 
to  remind  you,  for  your  own  good,  that  your  change  of  religion 
has  limited  your  choice  very  much,  not  only  as  to  the  question 
oT  means,  but  also  as  regards  individuals.  You  must  know 
what  a veiy  inferior  style  of  men — in  manners,  in  behaviour, 
in  intellect,  in  common  sense,  in  principles,  in  every  way — most 
of  the  Catholic  young  men  that  you.  meet  in  society  arc,  at  the 
present  time  Nobody  but  themselves  can  fail  to  see  that . 
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Those  that  you  and  I know  are  ill-mannered,  idle,  empty- 
headed  triflers,  and  care  no  more  for  their  religion  than  for  any 
other  duty.  You  must  see  that.” 

“What  can  I say?”  thought  Lady  Maud.  “There  is  just 
so  much  truth  in  what  she  says,  that  I can  neither  deny  it  nor 
ignore  it,  nor  explain  it  away.  Neither  can  I tell  the  truth 
without  saying  what  would  seem  offensive  to  her;  for  the 
truth  is,  that  all  this  has  come  from  an  acquired  habit  of  humaft 
respect  in  un-Catholic  society  and  bad  imitation  of  its  inferior 
types.  I must  not  tell  her  that ; for  she  would  only  say, 1 Of 
course  you  lay  it  all  on  the  religion  you  were  bom  in/  and  think 
I was  excusing  what  is  not  excusable.  What  can  I say  ? There 
arc  several  causes,  but  no  valid  excuse  for  people  who  are  in 
the  light  of  the  One  True  Faith.  And  then,  every  un-Catholic 
act  of  a Catholic  is  laid  to  the  Catholic  principles  that  he 
doesn’t  follow.  There  is  no  use  in  saying  anything;  and  yet, 
if  i don’t ” 

“ I don’t  ask  you  to  acknowledge  it,”  said  Lady  Ledchester. 

“ I know  that  you  have  made  up  your  mind ; and  it  would  be 
ungenerous  to  point  out  the  grievous  mistake  you  have  made, 
when  I could  do  you  no  good  by  doing  so.” 

She  paused  for  an  answer ; but  Lady  Maud,  feeling  herself 
restricted,  said  nothing.  The  pause  was  awkward.  Lord  Led- 
chester, perceiving  the  drift  of  his  wife’s  remarks,  and  fearing 
that  he  might  be  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  thereon,  which 
he  had  no  intention  of  doing,  began  to  move. 

“I  think  you  might  stay  a moment,”  she  said,  colouring 
slowly,  “and  hear  me  out,  when  the  thing  concerns  us  all  so 
much,  and  may  ruin  poor  Edith’s  prospects,  as  you  well  know.” 
Lord  Ledchester  turned  at  the  sound  that  darted  at  him  as 
he  went  Having  turned,  he  retreated  backwards  as  imperceptibly 
as  he  could,  and  stood  still,  muttering  a pious  wish  against  the 
Papal  Aggression,  to  which,  as  to  a kind  of  spiritual  magic,  he 
attributed  the  impending  difficulty. 

“Post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc,”  he  said  in  rather  involved 
English,  and  then  came  the  pious  imprecation,  and  then  an 
impulse  of  self-defence  unloosed  his  tongue. 

“I  have  a letter’ to  write,”  he  said,  “and  a man  to  see  on 
business.  I really  can’t  wait.” 

“ One  moment  won’t  hurt  you,”  quoth  she,  whereat  he  wished 
he  had  gone  to  the  meet  at  Grumstone  Gorse — “and  what  I 
am  going  to  say  concerns  your  own  comfort  and  peace  of  mind 
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and  everything  else.  I am  very  sorry  to  find  that  I must  speak 
plainly.  I had  thought  and  hoped  and  believed  that  Maud 
would  see  how  the  case  really  stands ; but  I see  that  she  does 
not,  and  in  justice  to  Edith  I am  compelled,'  much  against  my 
inclination,  to  explain  it  I began  by  reminding  her  that  her 
change  of  religion  had  limited  her  means  of  choosing,  in  the 
most  important  affair  of  life ; and  I did  so  because  I saw 
she  was  prepared  to  refuse  one  of  the  best  that  she  is  likely 
to  have.” 

44  Come,  now ! ” interrupted  Lord  Ledchester.  44  That  won’t 
do  at  all.  I am  very  sorry  about  the  religion,  and  all  that ; 
but  as  to  choosing — God  bless  my  soul  and  body ! I only  wish 
there  were  choice  enough.” 

14  Just  what  I was  going  to  say.  There  are  so  few,  and  most 
of  those — Oh,  Maud ! you  don’t  know  what  you  have  done  for 
yourself,  and  how  it  isn’t  all  as  you  think.  But  since  you  are 
determined  to  go  on,  I suppose ” 

44  If  I were  to  do  otherwise,  I should  be  deliberately  com- 
mitting the  worst  possible  sin,”  said  Lady  Maud.  44 1 should 
be  rebelling  against  the  will  of  God  and  rejecting  His  grace. 
I am  sure  that  you  would  never  wish  me  to  do  that.” 

44  Well,  well ! — you  have  been  made  to  think  so,  and  there 
it  is.” 

44  No.  I was  not  persuaded  by  any  one.  I alone  am  respon- 
sible.” 

“Nonsense!  Do  you  think  I don’t  know  how  they  work 
underneath  and  get  hold  of  people  in  all  sorts  of  ways  ? But  I 
see  it’s  no  use  talking.  It  comes  to  what  I said.  You  have 
destroyed  your  chances,  and  can’t  afford  to  throw  away  what 
you  have,  as  you  were  doing  yesterday  at  Marlton.” 

Lady  Maud  gave  no  answer,  but  her  cheeks  flushed  for  an 
instant,  burning  tears  rose  without  flowing,  and  she  said  in  her 
heart,  4‘  My  God,  I accept  this  willingly,  and  offer  it  up  to  Thee. 
It  is  the  best  I have  to  offer.” 

“But  that  isn't  all,”  said  Lady  Ledchester.  “You  are,  in  a 
manner,  free  to  injure  your  own  prospects,  but  not  your  sister’s.” 

“ But,  my  dear,”  said  Lord  Ledchester,  44  how  can  she  be 
said  to  do  that  ? Edith  isn’t— one  of  them,  you  know.” 

“ Of  course  not ; but  people  always  think  that  when  one  is, 
the  other  may  be.” 

“No,  no.  They  are  not  such  fools.  Nobody  would  be  safe, 
if  that  were  true.  There  is  one  of  them  in  most  families.” 
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* 44  Yes,  but  not  living  at  home,  unmarried.  Where  they  are 
so,  the  one  that  has  gone  over  is  always  a serious  disadvantage 
tb  the  one  that  has  not.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  Every 
one  knows  it  You  must  have  seen  it  yourself.  I could  point 
out ” 

44 You  don't  want  me  any  longer,  do  you?  I think — (and 
here  he  came  close  to  her  nearest  ear) — I think  you  have  said 
quite  enough,  and  rather  more : I do  indeed.” 

44  Wait  a moment,”  she  answered,  in  a whisper,  adding  aloud, 
44 1 have  said  all  that  I was  bound  in  conscience  to  say,  Maud. 
I am  sure  I don’t  wish  to  say  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
I leave  you  to  draw  your  own  conclusions,  and  I must  say  there 
is  only  one,  if  you  have  any  regard  for  your  poor  sister.  I hope 

you  will  have  the  good  feeling  to  do  what  is  right  without ” 

44  Without ,”  echoed  Lord  Ledchester,  but  in  a tone  as  different 
from  the  original  as  the  famous  Killarney  echo  that  said,  44  Veiy 
well,  thank  you,”  when  asked  how  it  was.  44  Yes,  to  be  sure. 
Without  misunderstanding  what  you  mean,  you  know.” 

The  reason  of  this  interruption  was,  that  he  disliked  the 
Quality  of  the  hint,  and  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it  That  was  why 
he  broke  in  so  bluntly. 

44  Of  course,  without  misunderstanding,”  said  Lady  Led- 
chester; 44  but  I am  sure  she  does  understand.  It  would  be 
very  unfortunate  for  her  if  she  did  not.” 

44  Yes — but  about  yesterday  evening.  It  really  was  ” 

44 Was  what?” 

44  Why,  he,  you  know.  It  was  so  offensive.” 

44  Not  a bit  worse  than  all  the  other  Roman  Catholic  young 
men.” 

44  Yes,  it  was.  I never  saw  one  behave  like  that  before.” 

“Let  it  be  so,  then.  I suppose  that  they  are  all  perfect ” 

44  My  dear ! who  ever  said  that  ? ” 

44  And  all  have  better  places  than  Raven’s  Combe ” 

44  Well,  I think  most  of  them  have  better  manners.  But  if 
you  come  to  that,  the  best-mannered  young  man  that  I have 
seen  a long  while  is  Victor  Crayston,  who  has  been  brought  up 
an  infidel.” 

Lady  Ledchester  said  nothing,  but  set  her  foot  in  a caution- 
ary manner  on  his  foot  where  a corn  was ; whereat  he  jumped 
away  so  far,  that  he  ran  against  Lady  Maud,  who  left  the  room 
In  haste,  which  left  him  alone  with  his  wife,  who  thereupon 
opened  her  mind  in  the  gentlest  of  tones. 
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44  Do  you  really  wish  that  it  should  come  to  nothing  ? ” she 
said.  44 I should  have  been  in  a more  dignified  position,  as  her 
mother,  if  you  had  told  me  before ; but  I must  make  the  best 
of  it  now  as  well  as  I can,  and — oh ! it  is  a pity ; it  is,  indeed. 
You  will  see  it  some  day,  when  I ” 

What  she  was  to  do  or  suffer,  and  where  she  was  to  be, 
prior  to  Lord  Ledchester’s  enlightenment,  was  not  prophesied 
in  words ; but  silence,  44  the  perfectest  herald  of  joy  ” is,  in  some 
cases,  the  most  effectual  alarmist,  by  reason  of  what  it  leaves  to 
be  imagined.  He  had  very  little  imagination,  and  what  he  had 
was  filled  with  vague  terrors  by  the  sudden  void  in  her  speech. 

44  My  dear,  don’t  be  distressed,”  he  said.  44  What  I meant 
was ” 

44  Whatever  you  meant,  you  managed  ingeniously  to  say  the 
most  unfortunate  things  that  could  have  been  said,”  interrupted 
Lady  Ledchester. 

He  opened  his  eyes  very  wide  in  great  amazement,  for  she 
had  never  so  addressed  him  before : then  he  uttered  an  inarticu- 
late remonstrance,  and  assuming  an  evangelical  aspect,  said : 
"This  is  very  grievous ! ” But  she  had  not  finished  her  com- 
mentary. 

44  It  really  was  too  provoking,”  she  said.  "You  undid  all  I 
had  told  her,  by  taking  part  against  that  poor  young  man,  when 
he  was  only  in  high  spirits  and  put  out  Mr.  Crayston,  who,  like 
all  old  bachelors,  is  liable  to  be  cross.  When  you  had  done 
that,  you  sang  the  praises  of  the  other,  who  is  very  attractive, 
and  has  nothing,  and  is  nobody  knows  who,  and  would  very 
likely  pretend  to  turn,  for  the  sake  of  marrying  her.  It  really 
is ” 

44  No,  no.  Absurd — out  of  the  question.  I only  said  he  had 
better  manners  than  most  young  men  of  the  day ; which  is  true, 
but  isn’t  everything.  I said  nothing  more  than  that.  What  I 
meant  was,  that  young  Dytchley  made  it  so  awkward  yesterday 
evening.  It  was  enough  to  make  her  feel  a sort  of  restraint, 
you  know.  It  was  such  a disagreeable  sort  of  thing  altogether.” 

44  Yes,  but  one  should  make  the  best  of  it,”  said  she,  looking 
pacified  and  affectionate.  44  After  all,  it  was  nothing  worse  than 
thoughtlessness.  There  really  is  no  harm  in  him  at  all.  These 
little  faults  will  pass  away  after  he  is  married.” 

44  Do  you  think  so  ? ” said  Lord  Ledchester,  dubiously. 

4*  No,  for  I am  sure  of  it.  He  is  just  the  sort  of  young  man 
to  be  well  influenced.  You  may  depend  on  that.  And  I am 
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sure  you  must  see  how  bad  it  is  for  Edith  to  be  as  we  are — so 
very  ruinous  to  her  prospects ! It  warns  them  off — it  does, 
indeed.  They  are  afraid  of  the  risk.  And  remember  this  too  : 
she  is  very  fond  of  Maud,  and  Maud  has  a great  influence  over 
her.  I don't  say — I hope  not — but  you  know  how  catching  it 
is.  I feel  sure  that  I need  say  no  more." 

“Well,  my  dear,  it  is  very  awkward.  I don’t  know  what 
to  do.  I can’t,  you  see,  try  to  persuade ’’ 

“I  should  never  think  of  asking  you  to  do  so;  but  there 
is  no  need  of  it  If  we  only  make  the  best  of  him,  ask  him  here 
as  often  as  we  can  without  making  it  too  evident,  and  let  it 
take  its  chance.  It  will  all  come  right,  and  be  for  her  happiness 
— I am  sure  it  will — but  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  say  some- 
thing, because  unfortunately  she  had  been  set  against  him,  all 
owing  to  Mr.  Crayston  being  so  cross.  I am  very  angry  with 
him  about  it.  That  was  all.” 

And  that  was  all  they  said.  He  went  away,  hoping  for  the 
best,  and  she  followed,  seeing  in  the  result  of  the  dialogue  much 
cause  for  thankfulness.  The  results  were,  that  Lady  Maud  had 
been  made  to  seem  in  the  wrong,  and  Lord  Ledchester  was 
prepared  to  let  things  take  their  chance. 

Which  they  did  accordingly,  Lady  Ledchester  intending  to 
guide  them.  An  hour  afterwards  Miss  Exmore  found  Lady 
Maud  in  a remote  part  of  the  shrubbery,  where  dark  evergreens 
overshadowed  a narrow  path. 

“ Something  has  gone  wrong,”  she  thought.  " I know  it  by 
her  coming  here  alone  at  this  hour,  and  I can  see  it  in  her 
walk” 

Any  one  could  have  seen  it ; the  walk  was  not  hers,  nor  the 
manner.  She  moved  without  elasticity  or  steadiness,  her  body 
bent,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  She  turned  at  the  sound 
of  footsteps,  and  her  face  confirmed  the  evidence.  There  was 
no  colour  in  it,  no  trace  of  a possible  smile.  Every  curve  had 
straightened,  every  changeful  expression  was  lost  in  a terrible 
fixity  that  mirrored  a more  terrible  depth  of  distress,  and  her 
eyes  were  dim  with  tears  that  flowed  in  burning  streams  unfelt 

“What  is  it?”  said  Miss  Exmore.  “I  was  afraid  that 
something  was  wrong — I don't  know  why,  but  I did — and  I 
have  been  looking  for  you  ever  since.” 

“ I came  here,”  said  Lady  Maud,  “ because  it  was  out  of  the 
way.  The  troubles  that  God  sends  or  permits  are  always  less 
than  we  deserve;  but  there  are  things  that  press  on  human 
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nature  more  heavily  than  it  can  bear  at  first,  things  that,  were 
it  not  for  the  Faith,  would  make  one  wish  one  had  never  been 
born.  There  are  positions  that  only  a woman  can  be  placed 
in,  trials  that  only  a woman  can  have,  hideous  alternatives  that 
outrage  every  better  feeling  and  leave  no  way  of  escape.  • I 
can’t,  can’t  tell  you  what  it  is,  but  I think  you  may  guess. 
There  are  things  one  can’t  speak  of.  They  are,  but  one  can’t 
utter  them.” 

“There  is  no  need  that  you  should,”  said  Miss  Exmore. 
“What  you  have  told  me  and  what  I have  observed  are 
sufficient.  When  did  it  happen  ? When  was  it  said  ?” 

“ After  breakfast.  My  mother  told  me  in  plain  terms.  No 
doubt  she  is  right,  from  her  point  of  view,  though  I am  not  able 
to  understand  it,  and  never  shall;  but  the  fact  is— what  it  is, 
and  very,  very  hard  to  bear,  harder  still  to  deal  with.  What 
I have  heard  this  morning  has  broken  me  down.  When  I 
became  a Catholic  I was  well  aware  of  the  losses  I should  bring 
on  myself,  and  they  seemed,  of  course,  as  they  are,  not  only  a 
gain  but  a privilege.  I should  have  been  sorry  to  receive  the 
Faith  without  having  some  sacrifice  to  make,  something  to  offer 
that  I could  offer  willingly  to  Almighty  God.  I knew  what  the 
losses  would  be.  I knew  that  I was  beginning  life  again,  as  a 
comparative  stranger.  I knew  that  I should  no  longer  be  as  I 
had  been  to  any  one  of  those  with  whom  I had  been  on  terms 
of  confidence — not  even  with  my  own  father  and  mother.  Their 
partial  estrangement  was  the  one  really  hard  trial ; but  I could 
bear  it,  because  their  natural  affection  remained.  To-day  I 
have  been  made  to  understand  that  all  ties  between  us  are 
broken,  that  I must  be  got  rid  of  at  any  cost — that  I must  be 
sold  without  reserve,  like  a bankrupt’s  horse  at  a sale,  or  driven 
to  seek  a home  for  myself  as  an  outcast  from  my  father’s  house. 
It  has  come  to  this — it  has  indeed — and  therefore  there  is  only 
one  course.  The  other  is  not  for  me.  There  are  people  who 
could,  people  who  are  much  better  than  myself ; but  they  are 
different  They  have  more  control,  I suppose,  over  their  feelings 
or  their  will,  or  a stronger  principle  of  duty,  or  something — 
whatever  it  is — that  enables  them  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
respect  and  affection  when  they  have  made  it  a duty  to  do  so. 
How  much  they  are  able  to  conjure  up,  I don’t  know,  nor  what 
they  feel  to  be  sufficient — it  can’t  be  much — but  I have  no  such 
power ; and  therefore  I must  leave  home  as  I am.” 

“Certainly  not,”  said  Miss  Exmore.  “You  are  very  much 
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wiser  than  I am,  and  superior  to  me  in  every  way ; but  just  now 
you  are  not  in  a position  to  judge  for  yourself.  I couldn’t,  if 
the  cases  were  reversed.  Wait,  and  you  will  see  that  I am 
right  I have  been  talked  at,  like  you,  looked  at,  given  to 
understand,  made  to  feel  that  I was  in  the  way,  seen  the  nearest 
and  dearest  ties  apparently  break  like  a rope  of  sand ; but  the 
appearance  was  worse  than  the  reality.  Indeed  you  will  find 
it  so.” 

"And  you  call  me  wiser  than  yourself?”  said  Lady  Maud. 

" If  impatience,  if  hasty  judgment,  if  want  of  charity  and ” 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,”  interrupted  Miss  Exmore.  "You 
are  superior  to  me,  but  one  can’t  always  help  oneself.  My 
advice  is  wise,  though  I am  not” 

" I will  do  as  you  tell  me,”  said  Lady  Maud  ; " but  I can’t 
go  in  yet.  Come  with  me,  this  way,  out  into  the  fir  wood.” 

It  was  past  one  o’clock  before  they  were  again  in  the 
shrubbery.  Crayston  and  the  stranger  were  then  on  their  way, 
the  one,  day-dreaming  coniine  on  rive  a vingt  aus , and  much 
more,  the  other  gloating  over  his  little  game,  by  which  he  was 
to  make  Leofric  Dytchley  remember  the  consequences  of 
laughing  like  bricks  in  reference  to  the  whereabouts  of  Marlton. 
But  they  were  not  the  only  people  who  intended  to  call  at 
Monksgallows  at  or  about  the  hour  of  luncheon.  There  was 
one  more,  and  his  intention  had  a more  immediate  end  in  view. 
The  one  more  was  Edward  Arden,  who  having  known  Miss 
Exmore  nearly  as  long  as  she  could  remember,  knowing  her 
much  better  now,  and  feeling  quite  sure  about  himself  in  relation 
to  her,  had  come  to  speak  up  for  himself.  Not  finding  her  in 
the  house,  he  came  out  and  met  her. 

" Who  is  that  ? ” said  Lady  Maud,  seeing  some  one  looking 
about  among  the  shrubs. 

Miss  Exmore  said  nothing,  but  a paly  pink  flush  had 
changed  the  colour  of  her  face,  whose  natural  hue  was  that  of 
a rich  and  mellowed  marble.  Lady  Maud  looked  again  to  see 
who  it  was,  and  said,  " I can’t  see  any  one  yet.”  Then  she 
turned  away  decisively,  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  Edward 
Arden,  who  told  himself  in  confidence  that  he  had  never  before 
valued  a woman’s  tact  at  its  full  worth.  Soon  afterwards,  while 
Lady  Ledchester  was  making  a mundane  meditation  in  the 
library,  Crayston  and  the  Stranger  were  announced. 

Whom  she  received  expansively,  forgetting  all  that  she  had 
said  about  turning  on  purpose,  and  having  nothing,  and  being 
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nobody-knows-who.  The  reason  of  this  was  as  simple  as  the 
Stranger’s  heart  He  was  attractive,  and  she  liked  attractive 
people.  He  was  handsome,  and  she  admired  beauty.  He  was 
chivalrous,  and  she  was  a woman. 

Lord  Ledchester  appeared  just  before  luncheon.  Miss 
Exmore  joined  them  on  the  way.  Edward  Arden  kept  out  of 
the  way,  and  came  in  after  the  door  was  shut,  trying  to  look 
as  if  he  had  just  arrived.  Lady  Maud  came  in  very  late. 

No  one  had  a suitable  place  except  Crayston  and  Lady 
Ledchester.  Lady  Edith  wished  herself  on  the  other  side, 
because  the  Stranger  was  a puzzle  to,  her  experience,  and 
therefore  might  be  a crypto-Jesuit,  who  would  try  to  under- 
mine her  religion  in  order  to  ensare  her  by  the  wiles  of  Popery. 
The  Stranger  had  a table’s  width  between  him  and  Lady  Maud. 
Edward  Arden  was  separated  from  Miss  Exmore  by  a solid 
corner  and  a wide  expanse  of  table-cloth.  Lord  Ledchester, 
whose  ears  rang  with  the  warning  note  sounded  after  breakfast, 
thought  that  everything  was  very  grievous,  and  felt  half  afraid 
of  saying  much  to  Miss  Exmore,  lest  he  should  seem  to 
encourage  turning.  In  the  meantime,  circumstances  being 
favourable,  Crayston  had  made  his  first  move.  Lady  Ledchester 
gave  him  the  opportunity  by  saying,  “ How  very  handsome  he 
is  ! and  so  agreeable,  and  such  fine  manners,  which  are  so  rare 
now.” 

“Well,  I am  proud  of  him,”  answered  Crayston,  carelessly. 
“ You  think  I have  done  well,  then,  in  making  him  my  heir  ? ” 

Tady  Ledchester  started  interiorly,  while  a sudden  thought 
came  into  her  mind,  in  spite  of  herself,  and  all  efforts  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

“He  really  is ,”  thought  she,  “and  if  one  knew  who — and  if 
be  should  happen  to  turn  (it  must  be  better  than  being  an 
infidel),  why  then ” 

“You  certainly  may  be  proud  of  him,”  she  said.  “By-the- 
bye,  what  relation  is  he  of  yours  ? I ought  to  remember, 
but ” 

*“  He  is  not  related  to  me  at  all.  The  story  is  curious  and 
romantic.  When  he  was  an  infant,  the  man  under  whose 
guardianship  he  was,  and  whom  I knew  very  well — he  was 
my  lawyer — wrote  to  me  about  him.  He  did  so  for  two  reasons. 
He  knew  that  I had  thought  of  adopting  some  one,  and  as  he 
was  in  very  bad  health,  having  had  a paralytic  stroke,  he  was 
anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  responsibility.  He  told  me  everything 
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except  the  name,  which  he  didn’t  know.  But  why  the  poor 
child  had  been  so  cruelly  got  rid  of,  and,  in  a manner,  robbed 
of  his  birthright,  is  a mystery.” 

“He  must  have  good  blood  in  him,”  said  Lady  Ledchester. 
“So  I have  always  thought.  In  fact,  I have  no  doubt  of  it.” 
“ Yes — but  what  a pity ! Can’t  you  find  out  ? ” 

“ I dare  say  you  could.  Women  are  a great  deal  sharper 
than  we  are.  I wonder  the  lawyers  don’t  employ  them  to  find 
things  out.  Well,  then,  as  I had  adopted  him,  I gave  him  my 
own  name ; but  I left  it  uncertain  whether  I should  make  him 
my  heir,  or  not,  because  I wanted  to  see  how  he  turned  out 
I am  now  so  thoroughly  satisfied  about  him,  in  every  way,  that 
I have  decided  the  question,  and  I am  going  to  make  it  quite 
clear  by  giving  him  an  allowance  of  three  thousand  a year.” 
Thought  Lady  Ledchester,  “ I had  no  idea  that  you  could 
afford  such  an  allowance  as  that ; but  you  have  always  been  so 
mysterious.” 

Said  Crayston,  “ Of  course  the  romantic  part  of  the  story 
is  between  ourselves.  I wouldn’t  have  told  it  to  any  one  else. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  a cousin  of  mine — an  odd, 
wild  sort  of  fellow,  who  was  always  travelling  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  and  died  somewhere  in  Africa.  There  was  a son,  who 
died  of  some  fever,  and  as  nobody  knows  anything  about  him 
here,  because  he  was  born  among  the  Arabs  and  died  among 
them,  it  passes  as  an  undoubted  fact.  So  that,  even  if  the 
mystery  should  never  be  cleared  up,  the  loss  of  his  birthright 
will  not  be  an  unmitigated  misfortune.  He  won’t  be  taken  for 
nobody-knows-who.” 

Lady  Ledchester,  who  remembered  having  once  heard 
something  about  waves  of  sound,  asked  herself,  not  without  a 
momentary  feeling  of  discomfort,  whether  such  a wave  could 
possibly  have  rolled  from  her  mouth  into  Crayston’s  ear. 
“ Nobody-knows-who ! ” she  mentally  echoed.  “Just  what  I said 
when  I was  so  vexed  about  everything.  How  very  odd ! ” 

“ How  very  odd  ! ” said  Crayston. 

“ Good  gracious ! how  in  the  world ? ” she  thought,  for 

it  appears  to  her  that  even  waves  of  unuttered  sound  had  some 
mysterious  means  of  finding  their  way  into  his  ear. 

“I  was  thinking,”  said  he,  “that  we  have  had  two  other 
cases  of  discovered  identity  in  this  neighbourhood — Sherborne’s 
and  Hubert  Freville’s.  Now  what  does  that  show  ? Simply,  I 
think,  that  truth  is  quite  as  strange  as  fiction,  and  sometimes 
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crowds  up  dramatic  incidents  in  as  narrow  a compass — which  in 
my  own  experience  tells  me  that  it  does.  Those  were  very 
curious  cases — very  hard,  they  say,  to  unravel.” 

44  Very  indeed,”  said  she,  “very.  What  a pity  that  Hubert 
Freville  turned ! If  he  hadn’t,  Freville  Chase  would  have  got 
out  of  Roman  Catholic  hands — I am  sure  we  have  enough  of 
them  in  this  neighbourhood.  But  then,  his  wife  had  gone  over 
before  he  married ” 

41  Yes — but  do  you  think  that  an  unsurmountable  difficulty  ? 
I don’t  think  it  is,  when  a man  is  attractive  and  well  informed, 
and  the  marriage  is  a happy  one.  There  is  a great  deal  of  hero- 
worship  in  young  women,  and  if  the  husband  is  capable  of 
arousing  it — is  of  the  heroic  sort,  and  attentive  and  loving — the 
weight  of  probability  is  all  in  his  favour.  In  fact  I have  seen  it 
so  myself  over  and  over  again.  No  wonder  the  priests  don’t 
like  what  they  call  mixed  marriages.” 

“ How  sensible  he  is,”  thought  Lady  Ledchester.  I always 
said  that  he  was  falsely  accused  of  being  an  infidel.  I knew 
it  was  only  because  he  was  cleverer  than  other  people,  and  they 
didn’t  understand  him.  Who  was  right?  Why,  no  one  could 
be  more  staunch — and  so  earnest” 

No  doubt  he  was  in  earnest,  and  so  is  the  devil ; but  she 
was  satisfied  with  the  staunchness,  and  saw  no  further. 

When  Crayston  and  the  Stranger  went  away,  which  they  did 
soon  after  luncheon,  she  went  out  to  drive,  in  company  with 
herself,  believing  more  than  ever  in  her  own  opinion  of  him 
and  his,  including  the  crayfish. 
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I. — MERCY  AND  JUSTICE  TO  THE  POOR.1 

The  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  the  thickly  populated 
countries  of  modern  Europe  is  a subject  which  it  is  impossible 
for  any  lover  of  his  kind  to  contemplate  without  a mixed 
feeling  of  indignation,  sorrow,  apprehension,  and  dismay.  Their 
misery  is  a fact  which  thrusts  itself  upon  the  notice  even  of 
those  who  would  fain  close  their  eyes  to  so  unpleasant  a 
spectacle ; that  this  misery  might  have  been  prevented  is  as 
equally  undeniable ; that  the  causes  which  produced  it  are 
still  at  work  in  full  force  and  vigour,  without  any  sufficient 
attempt  to  check  or  prevent  them,  must  we  fear  be  confessed 
by  all  who  have  studied  the  subject ; that  they  are  heaping  up 
vengeance  against  the  last  days,  and  will  ere  long  bring  about 
a terrible  retribution  by  the  mere  working  out  of  natural  laws, 
is  the  conclusion  to  which  the  thoughtful  observer  is  forced  by 
his  study  of  the  forces  which  are  at  work  in  our  modern  com- 
munities. We  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  Christian 
politician  who  will  sometimes  speak  plainly  respecting  these 
evils  and  their  causes,  and  he  has  the  greater  claim  to  our 
gratitude,  when  at  the  same  time  he  points  out,  as  Dr.  Bagshawe 
does,  some  practical  remedies  for  then),  and  indicates  the 
direction  in  which  the  philanthropist  and  the  true  economist 
should  be  working,  if  the  increasing  evil  is  to  be  checked  and 
the  future  vengeance  to  be  averted. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  assigning  the  cause  of  the  present 
misery  and  degradation  of  the  English  poor. 

When  Henry,  Edward,  and  Elizabeth  robbed  the  Church  and  poor 
of  all  these  patrimonies,  and  divided  them  with  their  dissolute  courtiers, 
leaving,  as  I have  said,  a small  portion  to  their  own  heretical  teachers, 
then  began  the  sad  era  of  degraded  pauperism.  Then  were  the  wide 
abbey  lands  turned  from  cultivated  farms  into  solitary  sheep-walks,  and 

1 Mercy  and  Justice  to  the  Poor . The  true  Political  Economy.  By  Edward  G. 
Bagshawe,  Bishop  of  Nottingham.  London : Kegan  Paul,  1885. 
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the  desolate  and  plundered  cultivators  turned  by  thousands  into 
“vagrants  and  vagabonds,"  as  their  oppressors  were  pleased  to  call’ 
them.  If  these  unhappy  creatures  dared  to  beg  their  bread,  then  by 
cruel  laws,  first  enacted  at  the  Reformation,  they  were  set  in  the  stocks, 
scourged  to  blood,  branded  with  irons,  sold  into  slavery  for  life,  with 
leave  to  their  masters  to  kill  them,  or  were  hanged  on  a gallows,  as  were 
“all  vagabonds  near  London,"  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1595.  At  last, 
to  prevent  the  shame  of  a wholesale  starvation,  the  poor-laws  were 
invented  to  take  the  place  of  the  confiscated  Christian  charities,  and 
they  have  been  a curse  and  disgrace  to  England  ever  since  (p.  12). 

The  evils  which  have  been  the  result  of  the  spirit  introduced 
by  the  Reformation,  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  spirit  of  selfishness,  which  neglects  the  interests  of 
tenants,  labourers,  workmen,  and  workwomen,  either 
from  indifference  or  in  order  to  make  larger  money 
profits. 

2.  The  accumulation  of  enormous  fortunes  in  the  hands  of 
the  few,  and  the  consequent  pauperism  of  the  many. 

3.  Enormous  landed  estates  in  the  hands  of  a few,  who 
cultivate  them  simply  for  their  own  profit  or  convenience, 
or  leave  them  altogether  uncultivated,  at  their  pleasure, 
recognizing  no  rights  whatever  as  belonging  to  the 
occupiers  of  the  soil. 

4.  The  absorption  of  small  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  by 
those  whose  enormous  capital  enables  them  to  swallow 
up  all  their  smaller  competitors. 

5.  The  letting  of  houses  and  lodgings  at  rents  exorbitantly 
high,  and  the  consequent  overcrowding,  filth,  degradation, 
and  immorality  of  the  poor  who  are  forced  to  inhabit 
them. 

How  are  these  evils  to  be  met  ? Dr.  Bagshawe  seems  to  hope 
that  legislation  may  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  toiling,  suffering 
millions,  and  cites  as  an  instance  of  a step  in  the  right  direction, 
a law  in  the  colony  of  Australia  which  taxes  heavily  the  owner 
of  all  land  beyond  a certain  amount  which  he  does  not  himself 
cultivate.  We  fear  that  in  this  he  is  too  hopeful,  or  at  least  he 
expects  too  much  of  the  dominant  class  in  a Protestant  commu- 
nity, if  he  hopes  that  they  will  legislate  against  their  own  money 
interests.  Legislation  never  goes  beyond  the  spirit  prevalent 
among  the  legislators.  If  the  lawgivers  of  England  belong  to 
the  class  who  are  guilty  of  the  oppression  complained  of,  the 
laws  they  pass  will  not  do  much  in  the  direction  of  true  reform. 
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They  will  not  be  sufficiently  in  earnest  ever  to  give  a fair 
hearing  to  the  few  individuals  amongst  them  who  are  enthusiasts 
for  mercy  and  justice.  If  there  is  legislation  it  will  either  be 
because  it  is  forced  out  of  the  dominant  class  through  fear,  or 
because  the  growing  power  of  the  people  enables  them  to  pass 
laws  to  remedy  their  own  needs,  in  the  teeth  of  the  upper  class. 
The  former  alternative  will  create  an  ever-increasing  hostility 
between  class  and  class,  and  will  produce  a violent  conflict 
which  will  culminate  in  something  very  like  the  reign  of  the 
Commune.  The  people  themselves,  strange  to  say,  when  in 
power,  are  not  at  all  skilful  in  devising  measures  really  wise  and 
prudent  for  the  redress  of  the  evils  of  pauperism  and  the  degra- 
dation of  the  lower  class.  Crowded  tenement  houses,  godless 
and  corrupting  education,  the  open  prevalence  of  public  immo- 
rality, the  promiscuous  sale  of  filthy  literature,  are  evils  against 
which  a democracy  seems  unable  to  protect  itself. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  problem  is  a most  complicated  and  almost 
an  insoluble  one.  One  cannot  blame  the  able,  energetic  man  of 
business  who  by  the  natural  expansion  of  his  trade  and  by  his 
own  superior  capacity,  industry,  and  intelligence,  absorbs  the 
trade  of  the  inferior  rivals.  He  can  produce  a better  article,  and 
it  is  hard  indeed  to  draw  any  line,  and  tell  him  that  unlimited 
competition  is  unjust.  One  cannot  blame  the  inheritor  of  a vast 
estate  because  he  regards  it  as  his  own  absolute  property,  with 
which  he  can  do  what  he  pleases  as  long  as  he  is  not  guilty  of 
very  flagrant  injustice.  Many  a thoroughly  kind-hearted,  bene- 
volent, and  conscientious  man  altogether  neglects,  as  far  as 
personal  supervision  goes,  his  estates  in  the  country  or  his 
property  in  some  crowded  district  in  a large  city  without  a 
qualm  of  conscience,  partly  because  he  clings,  in  all  good  faith, 
to  the  traditions  of  his  class,  partly  because  he  is  never  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  misery  that  exists  there,  but  believes  the 
assurances  of  his  man  of  business  that  everything  is  going  on 
there  most  happily  and  satisfactorily. 

There  is,  moreover,  another  side  to  the  question  which  we 
think  Dr.  Bagshawe  has  a little  overlooked.  There  are  many 
countervailing  advantages  which  the  poor  enjoy.  The  neces- 
saries of  life  are  cheaper  in  the  present  day  in  London  in  com- 
parison with  the  rate  of  wages  than  they  ever  were,  and  the 
very  competition  which  he  deplores  has  secured  cheap  bread 
and  meat  brought  from  every  corner  of  the  earth.  If  rents  are 
exorbitantly  high  in  many  parts  of  London,  yet  workmen's 
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trains  and  the  ever-increasing  model  lodging-houses  are  at  least 
doing  a good  deal  to  remedy  the  evil.  We  do  not  think  as  a 
general  rule  that  employers  oppress  their  workmen.  They 
neglect  them,  it  is  true,  and  one  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  large 
houses  of  business  in  London  is  the  evil  conversation  too  often 
prevalent  in  the  workshops.  But  as  regards  their  material 
wants,  there  is,  we  believe,  an  increasing  spirit  of  fairness  and 
consideration. 

Still  there  are  evils  enough  and  to  spare,  yet  we  fear  that 
they  lie  deeper  down  than  any  legislation  can,  under  existing 
circumstances,  efficiently  reach.  We  fear  that  they  will  never 
be  remedied  till  the  work  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  is  undone, 
and  the  whole  social  machine  which  is  now  so  sadly  out  of  gear 
is  set  right  by  the  healing  influence  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ 


2.— HISTORY  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEDURE.1 

The  history  of  Parliamentary  procedure  is  a subject  in  which 
Englishmen  consider  that  their  own  House  of  Commons  has  a 
right  to  stand  in  the  forefront  This  claim  has  been  courteously 
conceded  by  M.  Reynaert,  who  commences  his  learned  and 
careful  survey  of  Parliamentary  discipline  in  the  various 
assemblies  of  the  world  with  an  account  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, its  rules,  regulations,  powers  of  punishment,  and  their 
historical  development.  The  early  chapters  of  his  book  were 
written  before  the  Irish  Home  Rulers  had  thrown  into  confusion 
the  peaceful  tranquillity  of  that  once  dignified  assembly,  but  in 
subsequent  chapters  he  describes  in  detail  the  scenes  that  took 
place,  and  the  system  of  cldture  of  which  they  were  the  occasion. 
In  fact,  a considerable  portion  of  the  second  volume  is  devoted 
to  this  subject.  M.  Reynaert  describes  the  change  introduced  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  check  obstruction  as  “one  of  the  most  violent 
reactions  accomplished  in  the  heart  of  the  Parliament  for 
centuries.”  About  the  final  issue  of  the  system  now  prevailing 
he  does  not  attempt  to  express  an  opinion,  but  he  seems  to 
dread  lest,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  has  passed  away,  it  may  be  in 
.the  hands  of  his  party,  or  at  all  events  of  the  extreme  portion  of 
it,  a gag  to  stop  the  mouths  of  their  opponents  and  force  on 
revolutionary  measures. 

1 Histoire  dc  la  Discipline  Parlementaire . Par  Auguste  Reynaert.  Paris : 
Pedone-Lauriel,  13,  Rue  Soufflet 
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On  the  subject  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  the  Parliamentary 
oath,  M.  Reynaert  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  oaths 
and  affirmations  required  in  other  Parliamentary  assemblies.  In 
the  German  Reichstag  nothing  of  the  kind  is  required,  in  the 
Austrian  Reichsrath  the  members  have  to  make  an  affirmation 
of  their  loyalty.  In  France  there  is  no  sort  of  oath  since  the 
fall  of  the  Empire.  One  of  the  curious  anomalies  of  French 
Parliament  is  that  during  the  Revolutionary  epoch  oaths  were 
exacted  wholesale.  In  the  Assembly  of  1791,  all  the  members 
took  an  oath,  in  the  name  of  the  French  people,  to  live  free  or 
to  die.  In  Italy  the  senators  and  deputies  have  to  swear  fidelity 
to  the  King  and  laws,  and  when  a certain  Catholic  deputy,  Count 
Crotti,  added  to  the  oath  the  reservation,  44  saving  the  laws  of 
God  and  of  the  Church,”  this  was  not  allowed,  and  his  seat 
was  declared  vacant.  But  he  was  re-elected,  and  t consented  to 
take  the  oath  without  reserve. 

The  House  of  Congress  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America  are,  in  the  general  spirit  of  their  procedure, 
the  offspring  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  although  they 
have  at  the  same  time  many  distinctive  usages  of  their  own. 
The  Manual  of  Parliamentary  practice  issued  by  Vice-President 
Jefferson  has  a sort  of  informal  authority  recognized  in  the 
two  Houses,  though  they  each  of  them  possess  the  acknow- 
ledged power  to  make  their  own  rules  and  regulations.  There 
exists  in  both  Houses  the  same  prohibition  of  mentioning  the 
name  of  any  member  of  the  House,  and  as  in  England,  the 
mention  of  a name  by  the  Speaker  implies  that  the  person 
thus  named  has  been  guilty  of  some  misconduct  deserving  of  a 
punishment  to  be  decided  by  the  House.  There  is  no  definitely 
recognized  power  of  punishing  a breach  of  privilege  when  com- 
mitted by  a non-member  of  the  House  of  Congress,  as  there 
is  in  England,  though  it  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  States  that  such  a power  was  necessary  for  the  House  in 
the  interests  of  self-preservation,  though  it  could  not  go  beyond 
imprisonment,  which  lasts  only  during  the  sitting  of  the 
House.  But  each  House  can  deal  as  it  pleases  with  its  own 
members.  Every  one  who  has  been  present  at  the  debates  of 
the  American  legislative  bodies  must  have  been  struck  by  the 
orderly  and  dignified  character  of  their  proceedings,  and  by  the 
self-respect  and  respect  of  others  which  is  one  of  the  traits  of 
American  character. 

The  French  National  Assembly  has  always  been  noted  for 
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its  tumultuous  deliberations  and  tbe  fire  and  impetuosity  of  its 
debates.  It  dates  from  1791,  and  is  modelled  in  form  to  no 
small  degree  on  the  English  House  of  Commons,  in  spite  of  the 
protest  of  one  of  its  first  members  to  the  undignified  arrange- 
ment “ Nous  ne  vaulons  pas  des  Anglais”  he  said  to  Mira- 
beau,  who  had  translated  into  French  Bentharn  s Parliamentary 
Proceditre  in  England : “ nous  ne  voulons  imiter  personnel'  Cer- 
tainly its  proceedings  have  been  unique,  and  very  unlike  those 
of  the  Assembly  of  Great  Britain.  It  carries  on  its  face  the 
stamp  of  the  revolutionary  epoch,  when  it  first  came  into  exist- 
ence. Its  early  sittings  were  simply  a scene  of  utter  confusion 
and  even  personal  violence.  The  strangers  present  in  the 
galleries  freely  expressed  their  opinions  of  speeches  and  speakers. 
44  A bas  le  sdtirat  de  Brissot  l a bas  i'komme  d double  face  ! " were 
the  words  with  which  the  patriots  greeted  one  of  the  more 
moderate  of  the  members,  and  the  words  were  followed  by 
missiles  and  open  menace.  Personal  violence  soon  was  added, 
and  in  the  sitting  of  August  9,  1852,  the  following  incident 
occurred. 

M.  Girardin  r&rlama  la  parole  pour  un  fait  et  dit,  “ Je  d&lare  qu’hier, 
en  sortant  de  Tassemblie  nationale,  dans  Tenceinte  meme  de  la  salle, 
j'ai  frapp&”  Un  membre  de  I’exireme  gauche  Tinterrompit  alors, 
et  lui  demanda  avt*c  une  gTossifere  ironie.  “En  quel  endroit?"  On 
veut  savoir,  reprit  de  Girardin,  en  quel  endroit  j’ai  6t6  frappd;  e'est 
par  derrifere  \ les  assassins  ne  frappent  jamais  autrement  (p.  24). 

As  licence  gained  ground,  the  National  Assembly  became 
simply  a political  bear-garden.  At  last  matters  terminated  in 
utter  confusion,  bursts  of  laughter,  threats,  and  continued  out- 
cries, ending  with  an  actual  struggle.  Even  in  recent  times 
there  have  been  scenes  in  the  French  Assembly  which  recall 
the  troubled  scenes  of  their  past  history,  especially  when  M.  de 
Cassagnac  has  occupied  the  tribune  and.  assailed  his  opponents 
with  fierce  and  fiery  words. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  follow  M.  Reynaert  through  his  two 
volumes,  full  as  they  are  of  most  valuable  information,  and 
giving  evidence  of  long  and  careful  research.  Wliat  occurs  to 
us  as  we  read  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  various  countries 
of  the  Old  and  New  Woikl,  is  the  vivid  picture  they  present — 
the  vivid  photograph,  perhaps  we  ought  to  say — of  the  prevailing 
temper  of  the  several  nations  which  enacted  tht-m,  as  *elL;.s  of 
the  varying  history  of  each.  The  growth  of  democracy,  the 
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advance  of  anarchy,  the  gradual  approach  of  a general  spirit 
of  unbelief,  the  reaction  which  brings  back  something  of  the 
state  of  things  in  the  past,  all  show  themselves  plainly  enough 
in  the  Parliamentary  procedure  of  the  nations  of  the  Old  and 
New  World.  Nor  is  it  of  the  present  alone  that  we  can  judge. 
The  temper  of  a House  of  Representatives  is  representative  not 
of  the  present  alone,  but  of  the  future  which  is  silently  drawing 
near. 


3. — PAPA  E RE.1 

The  Roman  Question  is  the  topic  of  Father  Zocchi’s  volume, 
and  in  attractive  language,  with  incontrovertible  facts  and  close 
reasoning,  he  shows  that  Catholics  are  bound  to  be  content 
with  nothing  short  of  the  restoration  of  the  Temporal  Dominion 
which  for  so  many  centuries  has  been  held  by  the  Popes  and 
which  is  the  only  sure  guarantee  of  the  free  exercise  of  their 
spiritual  authority.  Catholics  cannot,  he  says,  be  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  are,  for  the  Pope  declares  the  present  state  of 
things  to  be  " intolerable 99  (p.  233).  Catholics  must  not  lend 
their  aid  to  the  Italian  Government:  “ abstention  ” (pp.  176,  200) 
must  be  their  rule;  otherwise,  their  support  of  the  “ moderates ” 
of  to-day  will  only  hasten  the  inevitable  development  of  moder- 
atism  into  revolutionism  (cap.  x.  art.  1,  2).  Their  attitude  must 
be  one  of  expectation  that  the  restoration  will  surely  come  to 
pass  (cap.  iii).  The  ground  for  this  expectation  he  shows  to 
be  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Question  is  not  a national  question, 
internal  to  the  Italian  Government,  but  a world-wide  question 
in  which  every  Catholic  in  the  world  and  all  nations  of  the 
world  have  an  interest  (capp.  xiv.  et.  xvi.  a.  6) : Catholic  nations 
cannot  be  content  that  their  Spiritual  Head  should  be  a subject 
of  any  government  and  crippled  by  the  power  of  that  govern- 
ment. Even  supposing  that  the  principle  of  non-intervention  were 
as  true  as  it  is  false  (being  condemned  by  the  Syllabus),  the 
interference  of  Catholic  nations  outside  of  Italy  would  not 
be  a case  of  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a state — 
they  would  only  be  vindicating  their  own  rights  and  aiding 
one  independent  state  against  the  usurpations  of  another. 
This,  he  says,  was  recognized  by  the  Italian  Government 
itself  when  the  breach  was  made  in  the  walls  of  Rome  and 
1 Papa  e fie.  By  Gaetona  Zoccht,  S.J.  Giachetti,  Prato,  1884. 
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guarantees  were  drawn  up— though  never  recognized  nor 
accepted  by  the  Holy  See  (cap.  xiiL  a.  1) — intended,  pro- 
fessedly, to  preserve  the  independence  of  the  Holy  See.  The 
language  of  the  Italian  Government  is  different  now  and  its 
action  proves  the  utter  insufficiency  of  the  law  of  guarantees 
and  the  necessity  of  restoring  the  Pope's  Temporal  Sovereignty. 
Father  Zocchi  also  shows  that  another  principle — that  of  44  the 
accomplished  fact” — is  as  little  to  be  trusted  in  the  Roman 
Question  as  it  is  known  to  be  false,  being  condemned  in  the 
Syllabus  (cap.  ii.  a.  7.) 

Father  Zocchi  shows  the  relation  of  Freemasonry  or  revo- 
lutionism to  the  Italian  Government  (cap.  x.  a.  2) ; how  the  way 
is  being  prepared  by  the  latter  for  the  action  of  the  former: 
how  the  Holy  Father  is  in  truth  a prisoner  (cap.  v)  in  the 
Vatican,  and  how  certainly  the  outrages  done  to  Pius  the  Ninth 
|n  his  coffin,  prognosticate  the  treatment  of  Leo  the  Thirteenth 
if  he  should  venture  out  into  the  streets  of  Rome:  how  the 
Holy  Father  has  been  impudently  treated  in  the  courts  of 
justice  as  though  he  were  a subject  of  the  Italian  King  (cap. 
xv.  a.  3) : how  there  is  one  solution  to  the  Italian  difficulty  and 
only  one,  namely,  the  restoration  of  his  rights  to  the  Holy 
Father  (cap.  xvi.  a.  2) : and  how  it  is  the  concern  of  all  Christen- 
dom that  these  rights  should  be  restored. 


4.— WERNER’S  ATLAS  OF  CATHOLIC  MISSIONS.1 

Father  Werner’s  Atlas  of  Catholic  Missions  is  published 
chiefly  with  a view  to  enabling  readers  of  the  Katholischen 
Missionen,  the  German  organ  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith, 
to  follow  intelligently  the  mission  news  and  the  letters  from 
missionaries  published  in  its  pages.  But  at  the  same  time  it 
is  a work  which  will  be  of  service  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
mission  work,  and  even  those  who  do  not  read  German  will 
find  the  atlas  a useful  work,  for  the  maps  tell  their  own  story, 
even  without  the  short  introduction  which  Father  Werner  has 
prefixed  to  them. 

The  introduction  contains  a mass  of  valuable  historical 
and  statistical  information  bearing  on  the  principal  missions. 

1 Kaf holts  c her  Missions* Atlas ; neunzehn  Karten  in  Farbcndrttck  mit  beglcitcndem 
Text . Von  O.  Werner,  S .J.  Freiburg  im  Breisgau : Herder’sche  Verlagshandlung, 
1884. 
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Among  its  most  interesting  features  are  the  tables  that  show 
how  the  organization  of  the  missions  has  steadily  developed 
by  the  gradual  subdivision  of  the  older  missionaty  dioceses  and 
the  foundation  of  new  vicariates  and  bishoprics.  It  is  striking 
to  see  how  many  of  these  are  of  very  recent  date,  indeed 
nothing  puts  the  rapid  extension  of  the  missions  in  our  own  day 
in  a clearer  light  than  these  interesting  diagrams.  The  body  of 
the  atlas  consists  of  nineteen  coloured  maps.  The  first  of 
these  is  a map  of  the  world  coloured  on  a new  plan,  which  is 
a great  improvement  on  the  system  usually  adopted  in  such 
maps.  It  is  quite  a common  thing  to  see  maps  of  the  world 
coloured  in  such  a way  as  to  distinguish  between  Catholic, 
Protestant,  Mohammedan  and  Pagan  countries,  and  in  such  maps 
as  a rule  England  and  all  her  colonies,  except  perhaps  Canada, 
are  coloured  as  Protestant ; the  same  colour  appears  all  over  the 
United  States ; while  India  and  China  are  darkened  with  the 
tint  that  expresses  paganism.  On  such  maps  it  appears  as  if  the 
Catholic  Church  were  confined  to  Ireland,  the  Latin  countries 
of  Europe,  Austria,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  South  America. 

Father  Werner  has  adopted  a better  system.  He  takes  a 
series  of  various  colours  to  represent  the  percentage  of  Catholics 
to  be  found  in  any  given  country,  and  thus  a glance  at  his 
map  shows  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  really  world-wide,  even 
though  in  some  countries  the  proportion  that  Catholics  bear  to 
non-Catholics  is  a very  small  one.  How  carefully  this  map  has 
been  executed  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  varying  colours  show 
the  varying  proportion  of  Catholics  to  the  general  population  in 
different  parts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  other  maps  show  in  detail  the  continents  and  chief 
countries  as  divided  for  missionary  purposes,  marking  the  places 
where  the  bishops  and  vicars-apostolic  reside  and  the  chief  mission 
stations.  One  map  is  of  purely  historical  interest — namely,  that 
of  the  old  missions  of  Paraguay;  a few  more  such  maps  of 
the  older  missions  would  be  a useful  addition  to  the  atlas.  The 
map  of  Africa  shows  the  new  missions  of  the  centre  and  makes 
one  realize  that,  although  as  yet  the  labourers  for  this  vast  vine- 
yard are  so  few,  every  part  of  Africa  is  now  definitely  assigned 
to  some  missionary  body  as  the  field  of  its  labours,  and  the 
Catholic  missionaries  are  at  work  in  places  of  which  Europe 
did  not  know  the  names  ten  years  ago.  We  are  sorry  there 
is  no  map  of  Japan.  Such  a map  would  be  of  use  not  only  for 
the  history  of  the  old  missions,  but  also  to  help  Catholics  to 
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realize  that  the  Church  of  Japan  is  again  a living  reality.  It  is 
curious  how  many  Catholics  know  nothing  of  all  the  good 
work  that  has  been  done  in  Japan  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
Indeed  it  seems  to  us  that  one  of  the  best  uses  of  an  atlas  like 
this  is  that  it  makes  as  it  were  concrete  and  tangible  a fact  that 
most  people  only  think  of  in  a very  vague  way — the  world-wide 
extension  of  the  Church,  her  existence  amongst  all  races  of  men, 
and  her  wide-spread  missions  to  heathen  and  even  savage 
people  in  every  clime.  Catholic  teachers  in  colleges  and 
schools  where  the  Association  for  Propagation  of  the  Faith , 
or  that  of  the  Holy  Childhood  is  established  among  the  pupils, 
would  do  well  to  procure  these  maps  and  explain  their  meaning 
now  and  then  to  a class.  A talk  about  the  missions  with  a map 
on  the  table,  or  with  intelligent  reference  to  the  wall  map, 
directed  by  the  mission  map  laid  on  the  desk,  would  be  a useful 
lesson  worth  a whole  week  of  vague  talk  about  the  Catholicity  of 
the  Church.  Readers  of  the  Anna/s  of  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith  will  also  find  these  maps  very  useful,  especially  as  many 
of  the  mission  stations  are  in  places  not  sufficiently  important  to 
be  marked  in  ordinary  school  or  popular  atlases. 

Father  Werner’s  work  is  in  great  part  the  result  of  two  years' 
study  of  the  rich  material  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the 
Propaganda  at  Rome.  The  maps  are  therefore  based  on  the 
most  authentic  sources.  They  are  well  printed,  and  we  may 
say  of  nearly  all,  that  they  are  models  of  clearness.  The  two 
maps  of  China  might  perhaps  be  improved,  as  the  hill-shading 
is  so  arranged  that  it  obscures  the  general  effect,  but  all  the  rest 
are  very  successful  in  every  point  of  view. 


5. — CENTENARY  STUDIES.1 

Mr.  De  Lisle  has  done  a good  work  in  bringing  out  into 
prominence  the  communism  of  the  Reformer  of  Lutterworth. 
The  admiration  of  Wyclif  by  Protestants  is  a wonderful  proof 
of  their  animosity  to  the  Church  of  God.  An  unscrupulous, 
blasphemous  communist  becomes  a hero  in  their  eyes  because 
he  denounces  the  Pope  and  Popery,  and  calls  the  Roman 
Church  the  “Synagogue  of  Satan.”  All  else  is  forgotten  if 

1 Centenary  Studies . Wyclif  begat  George  and  DoUbiger's  Luther.  Dedicated  to 
the  Men  of  Leicestershire.  By  Edwin  de  Lisle.  London : W.  H.  Allen  and  Co., 
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only  the  so-called  Reformer  does  but  raise  the  standard  of 
revolt  against  the  Vicar  of  Christ  His  theories  may  be  anti- 
social, his  life  stained  by  every  vice,  but  all  his  little  foibles  are 
overlooked  if  only  he  denounces  the  authority  of  Peter  s Chair. 

“ Wyclif  begat  George  ” is  a title  which  is  a little  perplexing. 
We  began  to  think  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  wonder 
whether  they  were  referred  to,  and  it  was  only  on  reading 
Mr.  De  Lisle’s  book  that  we  discovered  that  “ George”  is 
“Mr.  Henry  George,”  the  American  land-reformer.  We  are 
not  certain  whether  the  connection  between  the  two  is  quite 
as  close  as  Mr.  De  Lisle  would  have  us  believe.  It  is  true  they 
had  a great  deal  in  common,  but  Mr.  George,  however  mistaken 
the  theory  of  land  ownership  he  advocates,  pr  however  mis- 
chievous would  be  the  social  revolution  he  wishes  to  bring 
about,  yet  encounters  a real  grievance  in  the  accumulation  of 
land  in  the  hands  of  a few.  The  evil  to  which  he  opposes 
himself  is  the  offspring  of  the  very  Reformation  of  which  Wyclif 
is  denominated  the  morning  star.  Mr.  George’s  proposals  are 
an  attempt  to  undo,  by  violent  means,  one  of  the  abuses  which 
were  the  fruit  of  the  spirit  of  revolt  which  animated  alike  Wyclif 
and  Luther,  and  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Elizabeth.  If  “Wyclif 
begat  George,”  it  is  only  true  in  the  sense  that  the  latter  was  a 
sort  of  very  collateral  descendant  of  the  Reformer  of  Lutter- 
worth. Wyclif  hated  property  because  it  was  a support  and 
accompaniment  of  the  authority  he  detested.  Mr.  George  hates 
accumulated  property  because  it  seems  to  him  to  be  responsible 
for  the  misery  which  all  good  men  desire  to  remedy.  The  one 
regarded  all  submission  as  an  evil,  and  wishes  to  abolish  pro- 
perty because  it  was  one  of  the  means  of  enforcing  submission. 
The  other  regards  poverty  as  an  evil,  and  wishes  to  break  up 
landed  estates  because  he  fondly  hopes  thereby  that  poverty 
may  be  driven  out  of  the  land. 

The  second  essay  in  Mr.  De  Lisle’s  book  consists  of  a sketch 
of  Luther’s  life  and  character,  as  drawn  by  one  whose  testimony 
ought  to  be  valued  by  Protestants.  Dr.  Dollinger  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  over  severe  in  the  picture  of  one  in  whose  steps  he 
has  himself  subsequently  trodden.  Yet  history  tells  with  so 
unfaltering  a voice  the  tale  of  Luther’s  iniquities  that  the 
professor  of  Munich  is  compelled  to  paint  his  predecessor  in 
colours  the  very  reverse  of  attractive.  Mr.  De  Lisle,  with  great 
moderation,  and  a full  appreciation  of  what  was  good  in  the 
character  of  Luther,  introduces  the  English  reader  to  the 
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portrait  Dr.  Dollinger  has  drawn.  We  think  that  sometimes 
Mr.  De  Lisle  is — not  oo  moderate,  for  this  is  impossible — but 
a little  wanting  in  that  thoroughly  Catholic  spirit  which  its 
enemies  call  Ultramontane.  The  “ joyless  life  of  the  cloister” 
(p.  62)  is  a strange  phrase  in  a Catholic  book,  and  is,  moreover, 
contrary  to  fact.  The  denunciation  of  a persecuting  policy, 
which  Mr.  De  Lisle  traces  to  a “confusion  between  the  natural 
and  supernatural  order,”  and  the  approval  of  “the  struggle  for 
liberty  of  thought,”  have  a flavour  of  Liberalism  which  we 
regret,  especially  in  a book  which  is  intended  for  Protestant 
reading.  The  proof  of  the  dangers  of  the  intolerant  spirit  from 
the  Divine  warning : “ Suffer  both  (the  wheat  and  the  tares  [rn:]) 
to  grow  until  the  harvest  ...  for  he  that  useth  the  sword  shall 
perish  by  the  sword  ” (p.  32),  just  as  if  the  two  halves  of  the 
quotation  were  part  of  the  same  passage,  is  a strange  use  of 
Holy  Scripture.  Nor  can  we  altogether  assent  to  the  hope 
expressed  in  the  following  passage : 

Bearing  in  mind  the  wonderful  revival  of  Catholic  doctrine,  ritual, 
and  feeling,  which  the  last  half  of  this  century  has  witnessed  within  the 
pale  of  the  Established  Church,  I am  constrained  to  sympathize  deeply, 
and  join  in  the  communion  of  hope,  with  those  who,  under  the  noble 
motto,  “ Beati pacifici look  forward  to  and  work  heart  and  soul  for  the 
day  of  the  re-engrafting  of  the  Church  of  England  into  the  parent  stock 
of  the  Mother  and  Head  of  all  the  Churches  (p.  89). 

This  ignores  the  essential  Protestantism  of  the  Anglican 
Establishment,  which  renders  every  sort  of  corporate  union 
absolutely  impossible.  Charity  longs  for  the  admission  of  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  as  individuals,  but  repu- 
diates utterly  the  admission  into  her  fold  of  the  body  to  which 
they  belong. 

But  if  we  point  out  these  blemishes,  it  is  not  that  we  do 
not  appreciate  the  value  of  Centenary  Studies . It  is  full  of 

useful  information,  and  the  attractive  easy  style  will  recommend 
it  to  every  reader. 


6.— MEMOIRS  AND  LETTERS  OF  JENNY  C.  WHITE  DEL  BAL.1 

If  the  pen  of  the  biographer  were  to  confine  itself  to  re- 
cording the  career  of  men  and  women  of  genius,  the  number 
of  memoirs  written  would  be  comparatively  small.  The  vast 

1 Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Jenny  C.  White  Del  Bal . Dublin  s M.  H.  Gill  and  Son, 
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majority  of  those  whose  lives  are  recorded  are  individuals  of 
no  very  extraordinary  talents  in  the  natural  order.  Happily 
there  are  other  claims  to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  manhood. 
There  are  many  whom  the  beauty  of  their  private  character 
and  hidden  virtues  raise  above  their  fellows,  and  entitle  to  a 
place  in  the  page  of  history.  Such  persons  not  unfrequently 
afford  an  example  of  simple  piety,  unselfish  devotion  to  others, 
and  cheerful  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  their  state,  which  is  far 
more  attractive  than  any  amount  of  genius  or  intellectual  capa- 
city. The  subject  of  the  memoir  before  us  was  one  of  these 
instances  of  unpretending  virtue  ; from  her  earliest  infancy  she 
was  a favourite  with  young  and  old,  idolized  in  the  family  circle^ 
beloved  by  friends,  worshipped  by  her  dependants ; and,  far 
from  being  elated  by  the  universal  popularity  she  enjoyed,  she 
made  use  of  her  gifts  solely  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  welfare  of  her  fellow-creatures. 

Jenny  Del  Bal  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Judge  White,  a 
distinguished  lawyer  of  New  York.  She  was  early  taught 
lessons  of  obedience,  generosity,  and  self-denial,  and  the  most 
striking  trait  in  her  character  was  one  rarely  found  in  a child, 
a self-sacrificing  disposition,  forgetfulness  of  self  in  her  desire  to 
do  her  duty  and  please  others.  She  pursued  her  studies — in 
which  she  attained  great  proficiency — under  the  tuition  of  her 
excellent  and  accomplished  mother,  whose  constant  companion 
she  was.  The  motherly  care  she  exercised  over  her  brothers 
and  sisters,  her  juniors  by  but  a few  years,  was  amusing  to 
witness.  44  Mamma,”  she  would  say, 44  our  children  must  do  so 
and  so!”  In  the  strict  observance  of  their  religious  duties 
Jenny  was  a watchful  and  almost  unmerciful  mentor  and  guide, 
and  many  a time  would  one  less  zealous  than  herself  rebel  at 
the  length  of  time  they  were  kept,  whilst  44  Jenny  prayed  for 
everybody,  the  whole  human  family  ! ” 

But  Jenny’s  zeal  in  religious  matters  did  not  make  her  the 
less  earnest  in  everything  that  belonged  to  the  lawful  pleasures 
of  social  life.  She  entered  with  all  her  heart  into  every  kind  of 
mirthful  enjoyment,  giving  life  and  animation  to  every  circle  by 
her  very  presence  wherever  she  went  Her  goodness,  her  love- 
liness, her  graces  of  mind  and  body  won  the  admiration  of  alL 
When  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  Jenny  formed  a strong 
attachment  to  a young  Spanish  gentleman,  who  owned  large 
estates  in  Santiago,  New  Granada,  but  it  was  long  before  her 
father,  though  he  fully  approved  of  the  match,  would  consent 
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to  allow  his  darling  child  to  be  removed  from  her  family.  For 
a time  the  engagement  was  broken  off,  a time  which  was  one  of 
severe  trial  to  poor  Jenny,  during  which  some  of  the  finest 
points  in  her  character  were  brought  out.  When  at  last,  through 
her  mother’s  intercession,  the  marriage  was  allowed  to  take  place, 
the  revolution  which  broke  out  just  at  that  time  in  Santiago, 
bringing  with  it  death,  desolation,  and  gloom  upon  the  little 
town,  made  it  unsafe  for  Mr.  Del  Bal  to  take  his  bride  to  her 
new  home.  For  another  year  they  remained  at  New  York,  and 
during  this  period  the  birth  of  a son  gladdened  the  hearts  of  all, 
but  before  many  days  were  past,  death  came,  and  snatched  from 
the  mother’s  bosom  her  beautiful  boy.  The  resignation  with 
which  the  bereaved  young  parents  gave  up  their  child  to  God 
edified  every  one  who  saw  it  It  was  with  inexpressible  sadness 
of  heart  that  they  tore  themselves  away  from  the  cherished  home 
circle,  when  the  time  of  departure  arrived. 

The  story  of  Jenny’s  early  life  is  related  by  her  mother,  but 
the  substance  of  the  book  consists  of  the  letters  she  wrote  to  her 
relatives  during  the  four  years  she  spent  at  Santiago.  The 
parting  cost  her  the  keenest  anguish,  and  her  letters  testify  that 
at  times  the  feeling  of  homesickness  was  almost  unbearable. 
“ 1 feel  being  separated  from  you  all,”  she  writes,  M as  if  it  were 
the  finst  days  after  I left  home.  I never  get  used  to  it.”  Yet 
on  her  introduction  to  her  new  relatives — who  welcomed  her 
with  a truly  Spanish  warmth  of  hospitality — she  strove  hard  to 
betray  no  sign  of  sorrow  or  depression.  She  writes : 

My  heart  has  been  too  severely  tried  to  allow  me  much  enjoyment, 
or  to  allow  me  to  enter  with  spirit  into  these  gaieties.  I tried,  for  many 
reasons,  to  be  as  gay  as  possible ; and  I think  I have  left  the  impression 
that  I am  very  lively.  Poor  Bernardino  (her  husband)  seemed  so 
happy  to  see  me  gay,  that  I would  not  let  him  know  I did  not  feel  as  I 
seemed  (p.  98). 

Her  letters  contain  amusing  and  interesting  accounts  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  country,  with  its  different  classes  of 
inhabitants,  besides  descriptions  of  her  own  house  and  home  life, 
intended  only  for  the  eye  of  her  nearest  relatives.  Housekeeping, 
of  course,  was  attended  with  difficulties,  and  the  management 
of  the  servants  required  no  small  amount  of  patience  and  tact 
Of  one  she  says : 

Panchita,  my  little  Indian  girl,  certainly  shows  that  in  all  classes 
some  are  born  refined.  When  she  was  brought  to  me,  the  only  article 
of  wearing  apparel  she  owned  was  a pair  of  beads.  Julianna’s  husband 
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gave  her  an  old  shirt  to  come  to  town  in.  From  the  first  she  liked 
everything  of  the  best.  She  had  only  been  here  a short  time  when  she 
asked  for  cologne  to  put  into  the  water  to  wash  her  hands*  and 
pomatum  for  her  hair.  She  is  exceedingly  neat,  and  in  all  her  ideas 
refined  (p.  267). 

Mrs.  Del  Bal  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  Santiago  when  all 
felt  how  great  an  acquisition  she  was  to  society.  She  won  the 
sympathies,  the  respect,  the  admiration  of  all  classes ; her  house 
was  the  most  attractive  of  any  in  the  town  ; her  music — for 
which  she  had  great  talent — was  a source  of  much  delight,  her 
conversation  charmed,  her  winning  manners  made  an  irresistible 
impression  from  the  very  first. 

The  religious  state  of  the  country  was  a source  of  great 
sorrow  to  her.  The  churches  were  closed,  the  schools  dissolved, 
society  disorganized,  and  severe  laws  were  enacted  against  those 
priests  who  should  attempt  to  officiate  without  having  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Government,  involving  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  supremacy  in  religious  matters.  Mrs.  Del  Bal  dis- 
played great  activity  and  zeal  in  working  a social  change ; she 
assembled  the  faithful  for  Mass  said  in  secret,  opened  schools, 
formed  religious  societies  which  laboured  for  the  revival  of 
religion,  visited  the  sick  and  dying,  and  relieved  the  poor.  And 
when,  after  a year,  the  law  was  repealed  by  Act  of  Congrq^s,  an 
event  hailed  with  solemn  rejoicing  and  festivities,  all  acknow- 
ledged how  much  was  due  to  her  for  the  preservation  of  the 
faith  during  the  dark  hours  when  the  Presence  of  God  in  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  was  withdrawn  from  the  people. 

My  life  here  [she  writes]  is  a most  active  one,  and  yet  I accomplish 
so  little,  compared  to  what  remains  undone,  that  it  seems  discouraging. 
Even  had  I the  zeal  to  do  so,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  devote  all  my 
time  to  spiritual  works  of  mercy,  for  I have  my  duties  to  my  husband 
and  family,  which  I cannot  but  consider  of  primary  obligation.  I 
must  also  comply  with  my  duties  to  society,  or  I shall  lose  the  influence 
I have.  ...  I am  most  amusingly  popular,  but  my  popularity  makes 
me  tremble.  Our  trials  are  so  great  in  many  ways,  that  they  prevent  me 
from  enjoying  in  any  vanity  of  spirit  the  praise  with  which  these  people 
overwhelm  me.  When  the  heart  is  tried,  the  vanities  of  the  world  affect 
it  less.  But  I know  how  subtle  is  the  enemy  of  our  salvation,  and  I 
depend  on  your  prayers  to  give  me  purity  of  intention  in  the  little  I do 
<pp.  257, 259). 

And  when,  after  four  years  passed  in  her  adopted  home, 
Jenny  Del  Bal,  shortly  after  the -birth  of  a second  daughter. 
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fell  a victim  to  the  yellow  fever,  which  terminated  her  life  within 
the  short  space  of  four  hours,  the  outburst  of  grief  was  inde- 
scribable. Business  was  suspended,  the  stores  were  closed,  and 
the  whole  city  hung  in  mourning,  as  for  a public  calamity.  It  is 
rarely  that  we  read  of  a woman’s  life  so  short,  yet  so  full  of 
earnest  effort  and  performance.  From  this  brief,  account  the 
reader  will  gather  that  none  can  peruse  this  excellent  and  inter- 
esting memoir  without  sincere  admiration  for  the  virtues  and 
courage  Mrs.  Del  Bal  displayed,  and  let  us  hope  that  the  admi- 
ration they  excite  will  not  prove  a sterile  one. 


Literary  Record. 


I.— BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

The  third  volume  of  the  works  of  the  learned  and  eloquent 
Bishop  of  Autun1  is  made  up  of  a series  of  pastorals,  letters, 
and  discourses,  spoken  and  written  during  the  years  1880 — 82. 
The  period  includes  the  troubled  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
religious  orders  from  France,  and  many  of  the  documents  here 
collected  will  have  a permanent  interest  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  that  event.  Irish  readers  will  turn  with  interest  to 
the  pastoral  letter  of  February  11,  1880,  in  which  Mgr.  Perraud 
called  upon  the  people  and  clergy  of  his  diocese  to  send 
generous  help  to  the  famine-stricken  districts  of  Ireland.  Mgr. 
Perraud’s  sympathy  with  Ireland  dates  from  his  student-years. 
His  first  important  work  was  an  essay  upon  Irish  history, 
presented  as  the  thhc  for  the  doctorat-fo-lettres , and  later  on 
expanded  into  a regular  history  of  Ireland  in  two  volumes. 
During  the  distress  of  i860,  he  visited  Ireland  officially  as  a 
delegate  of  one  of  the  French  committees  which  was  supplying 
help  to  the  afflicted  districts.  In  his  pastoral  he  gives  some  of 
his  impressions  of  Ireland  during  this  visit. 

St.  Dimas  (or  Dismas),2  the  Good  Thief,  is  sometimes  quoted 
as  one  of  the  most  miraculous  instances  of  God's  forgiving 
mercy.  His  sudden  conversion,  and  exemption  from  temporal 

1 CEuvres  pastorales  et  oratoircs  de  Mgr*  Perraud,  Eveque  d* Autun,  Membre  dc 
I’Academie  Frangaise.  Tome  iii.  Oudin,  Paris,  1885. 

* Story  of  St.  Dimas , the  “ Good  Thief."  By  a Catholic  Priest.  Thomas 
Richardson  and  Son,  London  and  Derby. 
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punishment  after  death,  were  indeed  a wonderful  example  of 
the  goodness  of  God,  but  it  is  quite  a mistake  to  regard  him  as 
necessarily  one  utterly  degraded  and  sunk  in  sin.  He  was 
simply  one  of  the  bandit  tribe  who  hovered  around  the  confines 
of  Palestine,  like  many  a modern  Bedouin,  and  exacted  “ black 
mail,1'  or  something  more,  from  travellers.  St.  Augustine  tells 
us  that  Dimas  had  never  known  Christ  before  the  day  of  his 
execution,  and  remarks  that  if  he  had  known  him,  perhaps  he 
would  not  have  been  last  among  the  Apostles.  Canon  M‘Kenna 
has  compiled,  in  a little  pamphlet,  the  traditions  respecting  him, 
and  gives  an  account  of  the  chief  places  where  he  is  honoured. 
In  Canon  M'Kenna’s  church  at  Matlock,  a chapel  is  being 
erected  to  St.  Dimas.  The  account  of  him  is  intended  to  further 
the  good  work.  We  notice  one  little  oversight.  The  vision  of 
our  Lord’s  glorified  Humanity  is  not  distinguished  from  the 
Beatific  vision  of  God  (p.  17). 

The  Catholic  Child's  Treasury*  is  a collection  of  between 
thirty  and  forty  pious  stories  arranged  under  various  heads. 
They  are  beautiful  little  stories,  excellently  chosen  from  reliable 
sources,  are  well  told,  and  suited  alike  to  old  and  young.  The 
book  will  be  a favourite  with  any  Catholic  child  who  gets  hold 
of  it,  and  is  well  adapted  for  reading  out  loud  to  children's 
guilds  and  confraternities,  or  to  the  little  ones  assembled  around 
the  domestic  hearth. 

Little  Snow  White  is  a story  of  the  doings  of  certain  little 
maidens  and  their  elders  who  lived  in  a small  town  on  the 
Rhine,  and  especially  of  a little  maiden  named  Elsa,  who 
travelled  into  the  Land  of  Wisdom  in  search  of  the  Key  of 
Knowledge,  and  of  another  little  maiden  who  is  the  heroine 
of  the  story,  and  whose  romantic  story  we  will  leave  our  readers 
to  peruse  for  themselves.4  Little  Snow  White  is  a simple  narrative 
prettily  told.  One  hint  we  would  give  the  writer.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  intersperse  a story  in  English  with  German  words 
when  the  English  equivalent  would  be  just  as  telling  and  more 
intelligible.  For  instance,  take  the  following : 

u Entschuldigen , my  lady,"  Gabriel  Ie  answers,  “ but  Granny  Greta  is 
very  ill.  She  is  in  bed,  and  her  head  is  aching  fureht-bar.  She  would 
be  very  grateful  if  you  could  give  her  a note  to  the  good  Schwestern  at 
the  Spited  for  medicine  to  cure  the  pain  " (p.  93). 

5 The  Catholic  Child's  Treasury . Second  Series.  By  Rev.  D.  Chisholm, 
Aberdeen.  London  : Burns  and  Oates. 

* Little  Snow  White.  A Story  of  the  Rheinlands.  By  Frances  Kershaw.  London  : 
Burns  and  Oates. 
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Ellis*  Irish  Educational  Directory6  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  books  of  the  kind  that  we  have  ever  seen.  It  not 
only  gives  all  possible  information  respecting  Education  in 
Ireland,  but  contains  an  account  of  the  English  and  Indian 
Civil  Service.  Any  one  who  desires  to  understand  the  working 
of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  the  Catholic  University 
College,  Trinity,  and  the  various  Queen’s  Colleges,  as  well  as 
all  the  details  of  the  Intermediate  Examinations,  cannot  do 
better  than  study  them  in  the  Directory  which  Mr.  Ellis  has  so 
carefully  put  together.  In  the  present  issue  there  is  also 
incorporated  the  whole  scheme  of  Primary  Education  now  in 
force,  with  all  its  rules  and  regulations. 


II.— MAGAZINES. 

The  March ’number  of  the  Stimmen  aus  Maria- Loach  opens 
with  a sketch  of  the  essential  features  of  Herbert  Spencer’s 
moral  system,  from  the  able  pen  of  Father  Cathrein.  It  is 
shown  to  be  a system  of  the  grossest  materialism,  in  which 
the  opposing  elements  of  egoism  and  altruism  are  to  meet 
in  perfect  union  and  happy  harmony.  This  brief  synopsis 
will  be  welcome  to  many  as  giving  a good  idea  of  the 
miserable  counterfeit  of  philosophy  offered  to  mankind  by 
the  apostles  of  evolution.  Father  Meschler  contributes  a 
short  exhortation  suitable  for  Lent,  urging  upon  Catholics  the 
necessity  of  leading  a life  in  conformity  with  their  faith, 
as  this  alone  will  give  them  influence  over  unbelievers, 
strengthen  the  cause  of  the  Church,  and  enable  them  to  make 
a firm  stand  against  the  enemies  of  religion.  The  biogra- 
phical notice  of  Moli&re  treats  of  the  events  immediately 
succeeding  the  performance  of  Le  Misanthrope , and  of  his  rela- 
tions to  Boileau.  La  Fontaine,  Racine,  and  the  leading  Jesuits 
of  the  day.  Father  Baumgartner  concludes  the  account  of  his 
excursion  to  Mount  Hecla.  The  return  journey  is  somewhat 
uneventful,  but  is  enlivened  by  the  description  of  a pastor’s 
homestead,  where  the  par:y  were  hospitably  entertained  by 
the  “priest,”  an  ordinary  peasant-proprietor,  who  on  Sundays 
oflicia  ed  in  church,  and  of  the  house  of  a medical  man,  whose 
civilized  entourage  formed  a singular  oasis  in  those  barren  and 
almost  savage  regions. 

5 Ellis*  Irish  Education  Directory  and  Scholastic  Guide  for  1885.  Dublin ; 
E.  Ponsonby,  116,  Grafton  Street. 
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The  Katholik  devotes  a considerable  portion  of  space  to  the 
examination  of  the  teleological  as  opposed  to  the  mechanical 
system  of  the  universe.  The  arguments,  both  direct  and 
indirect,  in  favour  of  the  former  are  clearly  and  succinctly 
stated ; the  writer  shows  that  the  theory  of  mere  chance  and 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  accounting  for  the  purpose  traceable 
in  the  laws  governing  the  universe  amounts  to  an  absurdity 
and  involves  contradictions.  The  writings  of  Mgr.  de  Segur, 
translated  as  they  are  into  all  European  languages,  have  been 
and  still  are  a source  of  spiritual  profit  to  many.  His  devoted 
and  holy  life  is  no  less  edifying  than  his  writings,  though  less 
well  known  ; the  publication  of  his  memoir  by  his  brother, 
suggests  a biographical  notice  of  much  interest  in  the  Katholik. 
The  same  number  also  contains  a short  notice  of  the  late  Bishop 
of  Limburg,  whose  recent  loss  is  much  felt  in  his  diocese,  where 
his  personal  virtues  and  official  activity  during  a period  of  forty- 
two  years  effected  much  good.  This  exemplary  prelate  was  one 
of  those  condemned  by  the  Government  to  an  incarceration  of 
seven  years*  duration,  and  it  was  only  twelve  months  previous 
to  his  death  that  the  Bishop’s  restoration  to  Limburg  had  been 
hailed  with  joyous  festivities. 

The  Civiltd  Cattolica  (832,  833)  enters  upon  the  subject  of 
spiritualism  in  connection  with  the  exposure  recently  made  by 
the  Archduke  John  of  Austria,  of  the  imposture  practised  by 
a so-called  medium.  Through  the  discovery  of  this  fraud  the 
Archduke  concludes  that  all  the  manifestations  of  spiritualism 
are  trickery  and  delusions.  This  opinion  the  Civiltd  thinks 
well  to  correct,  as  much  harm  might  ensue  if  all. the  phenomena 
connected  with  spiritualism  were  to  be  classed  with  conjurers 
feats.  Multitudes  of  facts  contrary  to  all  the  known  laws  of 
nature,  ascribable  only  to  preternatural  agency,  have  in  all 
times  and  all  places  been  substantiated  by  the  indisputable 
witness  of  theologians  and  men  of  science,  not  to  speak  of  the 
facts  of  more  modern  spiritualism,  which,  when  genuine,  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  diabolical  intervention. 
The  anti-Semitic  articles  are  continued,  the  topics  treated  of 
in  the  numbers  under  our  notice  being  the  inveterate  hatred 
and  invariable  hostility  which  have  always  prevailed  between 
the  Hebrew  race  and  all  other  nations ; and  the  nature  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Talmud,  which,  although  not  without  an  inter- 
mixture of  good,  is  pronounced  to  be  on  the  whole  decidedly 
bad. 
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LUNG  INVIGORATOR, 


DARLOW  & CO.’S 


IMPROVED 

PATENT 


MAGNETINE 


CURATIVE 

APPLIANCES. 


These  Appliances  are  recommended  and  used  by  the  Profession 
for  the  Cure  of 


Gout 

Sciatica 

Lumbago 

Neuralgia 

Asthma 


Rheumatism 
Rheumatic  Gout 
Lung  Affections 
Chest  Weakness 
Spinal  Affections 


Bronchitis 
Winter  Cough 
Sore  Throat 
Heart  Affections 
Liver  Complaint,  &c. 


On  the  3rd  October,  the  Rev.  J.  CHARLESWORTH  writes: — 
Will  you  be  good  enough  to  f otward  one  of  your  Chest  Protect- 
ors i I have  worn  one  during  several  winters  with  great  benefit.  ” 


DARLOW  & CO.,  443,  Strand,  London.  25s.,  30s.,  and  35s. 


Established  1730. 

— 

Prize  Medal  Wax  Candles  with  Platted  Wicks.  Patented. 

2s.  2d.  and  2s.  per  lb. 

Prize  Medal  Vegetable  Candles  for  Church  use. 

is.  3d.,  is.  3d.,  and  is.  id.  per  lb. 

N.B. — Twopence  per  lb.  on  Wax,  and  one  penny  per  lb.  on  Vegetable  Candles  charged  extra  if  credit 

be  taken  over  three  months. 

Vegetable  Oil  for  Sanctuary  Lamps. 

(Selected  and  Imported  specially  for  this  purpose ). 

Pure  Incense,  with  ordinary  care,  warranted  to  burn  without  flame, 

2s.  6d.,  3s.,  3s.  6d.,  4s.,  6s.,  8s.,  and  ios.  per  I lb.  tin. 

(Candles  of  every  description,  Night  Lights,  Oils,  Starches,  and  all  other  articles  for  domestic  purposes. 
HOUSEHOLD  and  LAUNDRY  SOAPS,  well  dried  and  fit  for  immediate  use. 

Toilet  Soaps  of  all  kinds . 

THE  REFINED  PALE  YELLOW  SKIN  SOAP,  producing  an  agreeable  softness  to  the  skin, 

is.  per  box  containing  five  tablets. 

Religious  Houses,  Institutions,  Schools,  &c.,  placed  upon  the  most  favourable  terms.  Goods 
delivered  free  within  the  postal  district,  and  carriage  paid  beyond  it  to  the  nearest  country  railway 
f:*  * station  on  orders  not  less  than  £$  in  value. 


For  Price  Lists , Diagrams , and  full  particulars , address 

FRANCIS  TUCKER  AND  CO., 

18,  SOUTH  MOLTON  STREET,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE;  or,  MANUFACTORY, 

KENSINGTON,  LONDON,  W. 

The  only  Catholic  Establishment  in  England  for  the  Manujacture  of  Wax  and  Church  Candles . 


Mr.  BARRAUD, 

263,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.  (Regent  Circus). 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

ENLARGEMENTS,  MINIATURES,  &c. 

PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION . 


Mk.  KUSKIN,  the  greatest  Art  Critic  of  the  age,  writing  of  Mr.  Rarraud’s  Portraits,  says  : — 
“ They  are  extremely  and  singularly  beautiful,  and  as  pure  Photography  go  as  far  as  the  art  can  at 
the  present  day,  and  I do  not  see  that  it  can  ever  go  much  further.” 

Groups  and  Children  taken  Instantaneously. 

The  Studio  is  approached  by  a Patent  Lift , and  is  the  most  perfect  recr  erected  in  this  country  r 
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19,  & 20,  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C 


PERRY  PEN  COMPETITION, 


18  8 5. 


13  GOLD  & SILVER  WATCHES 


TO  BE 


GIVEN  AWAY 

\s  Prizes  for  the  Best  Specimens  of  Writing  and  Drawing  with 

PERRY  PENS. 

\sk  your  Stationer  for  Rules  of  above  Competition,  or  send  two  Penny  Stamps  to 

PERRY  & CO.,  LIMi,  STEEL  PENMAKERS,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT. 

PERRY  AND  CO.’S  PATENT 

NICKEL  SILVER  PENS. 


The  great  success  and  favour  these  Pens  are  finding 
►vith  the  public,  have  induced  them  to  publish  the 
bllowing  patterns  : The  441,  of  soft  and  quill-like 
iction;  the  Nickel  J,  No.  1,446,  for  bold  and  fashion- 
ible  writing;  and  the  Cleopatra,  No.  1,448,  a hard 
pen,  suitable  for  Book-keepers.  is.  per  box,  or 
js.  per  gross.  Sold  by  all  Stationers. 


IF  YOU  WANT  . 

a really  Rood  Steel  Pen,  y^l 
aslTvour  Stationer,  or 
tena  1/2  in  Stamps  s 
for  a sample  box^^j 

containing 
6 dozen 

of 


Br 


STEEL,  , 
^ Nickel,  and  I 
Gilt,  of  assorted  I 
patterns.  »n  1 1 
metal  box.  Sold  by  alt  1 
Stationers.  Wholesale.  | 

HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  LONOON 


ELASTIC  'mm 


PERRY  & CO.’S 

ROYAL  AROMATIC  ELASTIC  BANDS, 

The  universal  favour  that  these  assorted  boxes 
of  Bands  have  met  with  from  the  public  fully 
justifies  us  in  stating  that  they  are  one  of  the 
most  useful  requisites  for  the  counting-house  or 
library.  For  domestic  use  they  are  invaluable 
to  supersede  string  for  jams,  preserves,  pickles, 
See.,  being  much  more  economical  and  convenient. 

6d.,  is.,  is.  6d.,  2s. , 2s.  6d.,  3s.  6d. 
per  box,  and  upwards. 


& Co.’s  Keyless  Sporting  Watch. 

Prices:  Nickel,  21s.  ; Silver,  30s.; 
Ladies’  size,  Nickel,  25s. ; Ladies’  size, 
Silver,  35s. ; Gold,  ^5  5s. 

A KEYLESS 
SPORTING  WATCH 

It  is  a Reliable  Timekeeper,  Horizontal  Move- 
ment, Jewelled,  and  well-finished,  Crystal  Glass, 
Invaluable  for  Riding,  Boating,  Cricketing,  etc., 
as  also  for  Schoolboys’  wean 


PERRY  & Co.  (LIM.),  STEEL  PEN  MAKERS. 

19,  & 20,  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C. 


ROEHAMPTON:  PRINTED  BV  JAMES  STANLEY. 


PERRY  & CO.,  Steel  Pen  Makers,  LONDON. 
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